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THE COMING REVOLUTION IN THE BRITISH N^VY, 

Although 1,000 tons has been taken to establish the r^ifis of action, it must not be fqv^otten that a 
Dreadnought can carry between 1,500 to 2,000 tons of oil in its doub]^ bottom, besides a maxir m of >000 tons 
of coal. A vessel carrying enough coal to cross the Atlantic could go to Australia with intern*’! corpDus^on engines. 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


The Progress 

^ ^yToNDON, Aug. I, T912. 

Consols have fallen with a 
Why Consols most bewildering persist- 
are Down. ence in the last few years, 
and now have reached a 
point formerly thought impossible. This, 
of course, has brought prospective disaster 
upon the many who placed their small 
savings in national bonds, with a sort of 
belief that never could r£ioo be worth 
less than ^£,'100. Their interest is all right, 
but thdr capital is all wrong. There are 
numerous causes apparent to all, and others 
less clear, why Consols have gone down. 
We are concerned with them rather as an 
advertisement to the world of the country's 
credit than in the more technically financial 
aspect. Is there anything radically wrong 
with the country, and if so, what is it? To 
us the answer «eems quite simple, always 
leaving aside the^uestion of how far party 
politics and political platforms may momen- 
tarily affect the outward signs of national 
credit. Originally, when distances were 
greater and the Empire was smaller in 
actual counting size, the price of Consols 
represented the guarantee of Great Britain, 
and was only adversely affected by the risks 
of this g3ug>Lry,# since it was this country 
alone which j ,.^ided on action 0% inaction. 

•In other 4 vords, *it was truly a national 


OF THE World. 


security. What do we find to-day? Th^^ 
case is vety different. The various parts of 
the Empire, while tending politically to 
draw together around the Mother Country, 
are financially independent, borrowing on 



tiers. Thus the effective guarantee behim \ 
Consols has dipiinished very material^* | 
On the other hand, the risks affecting tpe . 
price of Consols have not diminish^ j | 
they have increased considerably. 
Dominion across the seas feels that it 
the right to decide world questions for x 
itself, and thus this country’s credit has 
only to bear the risks of decisions taken 
in London, but of possibly purely local 
decisions, without any direct interest to 
Great Britain, taken in Ottawa or Mel- 
bourne. Can we, then, wonder that the 
price of Consols goes steadily down ? It 
would be a miracle were it not so, and we 
can also understand why British national 
bonds have fallen in value proportionately 
more than those of other countries. 

To-day we find that 
Imperial Credit various parts of the Empire 

Imperii" Need,, for their 

borrowed money in this 
country than is yielded by Consols at their 
present price. This is a startling fact, and 
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Tho Nation’s Waning Credit : How Britain compares 
with other countries. 

Since the year 1903 there has been a general depreciation in 
Government securities the world over, owing to the tremendous 
industrial activity opening out new fields for investments. 
While this has been a normal characteristic, the fall in British 
Government securities has been abnormal, far exceeding the 
depreciation experienced by other nations This is shown in a 
graphic manner in the chart given above, the fall being calcu- 
mtfd for the sake of fan ness to the end of last week Ihe 
following the nanics of the stoiks indicate the interest 
tjjey bear. 


one which proves our poinl in an almost un- 
comfortable way. These Colonial securities 
have all the guarantee of the Empire and 
really only the risks of the individual 
Dominion. To a certain extent they are 
-irfFected by Imperial risks, but to a much 
lesser degree than are Consols. Thus actually 
it would be cheaper for this Government, 
if it wanted money, to arrange with, say, 
Canada to borrow and, for a small com- 
mission, hand over the proceeds. It seems 
a ludicrously indirect method ot realising 
Imperial credit. Nor do we naturally 
advocate any such hole-and-corner methods, 
' more especially since there should be no 
> difficulty in going straight to our object. 
vThis is that, for Imperial needs, the Empire 
should be able to enjoy Imperial credit. 
That is to say, that there should be Imperial 
Consols issued for purposes affecting the 
whole of the Empire. These would rank 
as our premier security and would give a 


truer idea of the credit of the Empire than 
the purely national Consols can ever do 
again. The question of interest is a detail 
for financiers to decide ; it is the principle 
which we wish to press home./. Not only 
will the Empire’s credit benefit, but one 
more band of common interest will have 
been created between the nations composing 
the Empire. 

There is no doubt that 

the present moment is a 

How to Begin. ^ r ..u' 

very opportune one tor this 
question. The Canadian 
Cabinet has come to this country to offer 
Dreadnoughts ; the other Dominions, each 
in its own way, is doing the same. There 
is no question that the next few years are 
the critical ones for Peace or War. We 
are all united on the basic fact that the 
British Navy is the greatest force for peace 
to-day. Menaces of the breaking of the 
world peace do not come because the British 
fleet IS too strong, but because relatively 
It is thought to be too weak, hi many 
countries the conditions, social and political, 
between the majority and the minority of 



DaUy Dtspaich.'\ ’ . tManchciter. 

• • -The “Tail” of Woe.>^ 

Lloyd G It keeps yeowling away one oiclock, but 
for the life of me I ran’t ij^ake ” 
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the peoples are being adjusted. Once the 
majorities have an adequate say in the 
^ conduct of affairs we do not believe that 
"“the dangers of wars will seriously exist. 

* It is seldom the majority of ‘any people 
want a wa\ never a war of aggression. 
We take it*^ therefore, that in the interests 
of peace, and of the peaceful majorities, 
it behoves us to settle definitely the fact 
that the British Navy is always going to be 
strong enough to fulfil its mission and en- 
sure peace. We believe that an unmistakable 
forcing of this fact upon the world’s imagina- 
tion would enable the danger period of the 
next few years to be rendered innocuous. 
How is this to be done, and without enabling 
our enemies amongst the ruling minorities 
to accuse us of aggression ? Let an Imperial 
Navy Loan be issued with a definite policy 
of construction in Imperial naval defence. 
This loan would be guaranteed, not alone 
■ 'by Great Britain, but, in addition, by the 
various Dominions. In other words, the 
Imperial Navy would be financed by 
Imperial * credit. Such a plan would be 
far better than a patchwork Imperial Navy 
made up of ( ^ ilributions from various parts 
of the Empire, and having no continuity. 
It would be cheaper to all parties concerned, 
and it would prove to the world in the most 
conclusive manner possible that for Imperial 
Defence the Empire is a unit. 

There is one result which 
Imperial Questions wAuld be immediate, and 
Imperially Solved, if only for this we would 
advocate an Imperial Loan. 
That is that such a policy would bring out 
much more rapidly than there is any pro- 
spect at present a calling of the Dominions 
to the Empire’s councils. If the Imperial 
cif dit has been established on a sound and 
, lasting common b^sis, it is only natural rtiat 
the various ^.jurts ^of the Empife, each 



jyt clPouTftc ^ launch. J 


The John-Bull Dogs. I 

JoJiN Bull ; “ See that foicigtier over there ? He's set hi 
heart on beating youi father.” J 

The Pups : “ Then he’s got a hopeless job. He’ll have r 
beat the lot of us.” f 

interested in* the upholding of Imperil 
credit, should take part in the deliberations 
and decisions on Imperial questions. Gift^ 
of Dreadnoughts may be more spectacular 
and may more rapidly achieve the desired 
results, but they do not inevitably lead to 
Imperial Councils. And it is for the good 
of the Empire that Imperial questions 
should be considered and solved Imperially. 
In the Imperial Defence Committee there 
exists an autonomous and elastic body 
which should be developed into an Impe- 
rial Council. To this all these Dominions, 
which are ready to realise Imperial duties 
as well as Imperial advantages, should 
send special representatives, who will 
deliberate either at special meetings or as 
ordinary members. In each Dominion 
Government a new post would be created 



® the shape of a Minister of Imperial 
Affairs, who would reside in this country 
;and share in the Imperial discussions. But 
all Imperial' councils must be founded upon 
solid Imperial finance and defence, while 
there ckn be ho Empire unttl all parts of 
it realise that their Imperial duty may 
sonietimes temporarily lie before their local 
advantage, and that in any case it always 
exists. The visit ;of the Canadian Ministers 
here and the possible visit of British Minis- 
ters to Canada are excellent, but they must 
not be allowed' to obscure the commonsense 
'■and matter-of-fact necessity of an Imperial 



The ^ the Pature. 


For the price of one Dreadnought cruiser it Would be possible to construct 
three thousand aeroplanes. ' \Miich would win in w'ar ? 


Stocktaking ahd an^establishment of’ Im- 
perial credit. — 

At. the Admiralty Mri 
Mr. Churchill Churchill continues to win' 

hi. Problems, golden opinions of the’ 

Service he now represents. 
Whether Mr. Churchill remains* in the flesh 
as permanent First Lord or not, there is no 
question but that the spirit which , hfi has 
infused into his office will endure for 
many years. For the nation and fpr the 
Empire he is the most important Minister 
of the Crown. All we ask is that he 
shall be left undisturbed in the carrying 
out of his duties, and may 
not be dragged into the sor- 
did, vicious circles of party 
manoeuvres. The very fact of 
being responsible for the peace 
of the world should surely 
suffice to lift the First Lord 
of the. Admiralty out of party 
politics. To - day, of course, 
with parties in flux, k is per- 
haps impossible that one who 
is destined to lead parties 
should not seek to dominate 
them, but we are convinced 
that however much Mr. Churchill 
may be of a party politician 
he does not let the Navy 
suffer in even a minor degree. 
His speeches^ with regarcl to 
the new construction and the 
Mediterranean came rather as 
a surprise to many who ex- 
pected greater things. Be that 
as it may, the Mediterranean 
solution is good as .a^ temporary 
measure, and 


sftcu^es British 


prestige in thosNjjij;aters. 







' . I 

Members of Parliament visit the Fleet and realise the Peril in the Air. 

Commander Samson in his hydroplane flying over the Armadak Castle. THe fleet in the backgrourid. 


The lack of provision for was wrong when he said, “You can’t, 

An Emergency construction arose un- round the corner and buy a battleship/' ;; 

Measure. doubtedly from the fact It ^ is gratifying to us 

that the whole question of increased Naval Pay have to record that 
oil fuel and internal combustion engines is Estimates. Admiralty have not on JO 
under vigorous discussion. The apparent decided to increase tlJ 

neglect of an Increase in men depends also pay of all lower deck ratings, but 
on the §ame discussion. Mr. Churchill is ' already drafted out the revised acac 
confronted with two problems of peculiar of pay. This shows an increase of frcjfrn ; 
importance. First, the question of oil above fifteen to ' twenty per cent., and this':' 
alluded to; and secondly, the bridging over increase will probably come into forCS’''' 
of the immediate international danger period, almost at once, since the oppositioh" 
With regard to the latter point, and with- at the Treasury is not likely to be anyV 
out prejudice to the former, why should we thing but half-hearted. When we dealt 
not purchase ready made the principal with this matter last month we pointed'' 
Dreadnoughts now being built in this out how incredible it was to think that . 
country for the lesser States ? It would be the men who are the most vital assets of 
good business to buy these at even increased the Empire, since' they alone make the 
rates. We could probably convince the British Navy a force, should be paid on 
prospective owners, who depend for their a scale out of all proportion to the increased 
existence upon the British Navy, that it is cost of living. It is another feather in the 
in their best interests to concentrate the cap of Mr, Wirtstpn Churchill that he has 
battleships of peace under one flag. In this not wasted any time in coming to the root 
way half the Mediterranean Fleet would of affairs, and is obviating any [lO'.sihility of 
be found practically ready inade the discontent amongst the men of the Navy. 
Dominions could' thus present their Dread- This and oth^ special confingen votes will . 
noughts at once, and prove that Lpftl Fisher ’ cause the Estimates to sho\v an jnerease of . 





iphotograph takea from an aeroplane of the Great Fleet at Spithead 


action of the I^ondon County 
Council in safeguarding from 
obscenity and intemperance the 
amusements of the people. Still 
more popular has bi|hn the visit 
of their Majesties tp« the West 
Riding. The Royal pair in- 
spected sorne half-dozen, of the 
principal industries of Yorkshire, 
and showed keen interest in seeing 
their humblest subjects at work.’ 


smtiethinglikehalf a million. It is interest- 
ing to recall the fact that in the Naval 
. Debates in the House of Commons every 
^SPp6akcr adopted the standpoint that the 
British Navy was the greatest force for the 


The most dramatic incident was 
at Elsecar Colliery, where the King 
himself went down the pit, walked 
along its galleries, interviewed the miners 
at work, took a pick into his own Royal 
hands, and worked with it for a while. We 


^eace of the world. Nothing could be 
i ipaore excellent than that the idea of this 
|;^untry’s duty as policemen of peace should 
tnore widely accepted, and should form 
Itte basis of all discussions of policy. 

July has been a busy 
“ "TheMonarck month for His Majesty. 

visits to, Newmarket 
and Henley, as also to the 
■reirtorcd Winchester Cathedral, and the 
. Windsor garden party with 7,000 guests, 
were quite in the line of traditional Royal 
functions. So was the opening of the 
Immihgliam Dock near Grimsby, with its 
forty-five acres of water space and 5,400 
feet of quays, laid out at a cost of nearly 
riirce millions sterling — one of the triumphs 
of modern enterprise. But the presence 
of King and ftueeii at a command per- 
formance 'in the falace Theatre is the 
first Royal endorsement of the music-hall 
as ' a legitimate element in the national 
life. For the recognised arrival of this 
form of popular recreation thanks are 
very largely due to the so-called Piiritanic 


are reminded by this incident that when 
working his way up in the Navy, the King 
shrank from no task, however disagreeable. 
His experience in a Yorkshire coal mine- 
has, it appears, made him realise the 
difference in the kinds of coal hewn, and 
consequently understand the daim for 
differential wage. The terrible explosion 
which occurred during the Royal visit at 
the Cadeby Pit, and which caused ovei 
thirty deaths, led to a visit of sympathy 
from the King and Queen, and deepened 
the conviction of the people that the Royal 
heart goes out to them not merely in their 
work but also in their sorrows. The 
popular reception seems to have exceeded 
even the traditional warmth of a Yorkshire 
welcome. 

The cause of Home Rule 
**’’• and of good-will within the 

ir«iiind. Empire has been greatly 

advanced by the magirifi- 
cent welcome which the Irish- people ac- 
corde'd to' Mr. Asquith ‘on the* i8th and 

19th oblast month. TKe .occasion was 

% 




historic. It was ^the first visit ever paid 
Ireland by an actual Pripie Minister. M 
the Crown. Ajid that Prime Minister was 
one who is securing the enactment of tile 
measure on which the hearts of the Irish 
people have’ \)een set for generations. His 
reception was one worthy of the occasion, 
of the man and of the people. It was, as 
Mr. Redmond said, “ a spontaneous outpour- 
ing of the gratitude of the whole people.” 
.The Irish leader may be pardoned for the 
pride with which he referred to the dimen- 
sions, the good order, the absolute sobriety, 
and the whole-hearted enthusiasm of the 
enormous assembly ” that went out to greet 
Mr. Asquith. The Theatre Royal was 
crowded with representatives of all classes 
and creeds. There were present the Lord 
Mayors and Mayors of every city and town 
in Ireland with two exceptions, and the 
chairmen of the County Councils of twenty- 
’ eight out of the thirty-three counties in 
Ireland. It was the heart of the nation 
expressing itself, and that the most warm- 
hearted among the nations. Not least 
notable was the impression produced 
upon the Prime Minister. As one of the 
oldest members of the House of Commons 
has said, “ No one would accuse Mr. 
Asquith of emotionalism.” But as all hi^ 
subsequent speeches testify, the Irish 
welcome roused him to a rare pitch of 
emotion — an emotion which does him 
credit. He came? as he said, to signalise 
the union of the long-parted democracies of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and to open a 
new volume, on the title-page of which will 
be Written, ‘ Those whom God has joined 
together man shall no longer put asunder.’” 
The daring of that quotation, over against 
the hostile- chatter about separation and 
dismembwraent,’* is as evident as its* fit- 
ss to the fact- And it was fitting, too, 


'dlist this'g'idw <>f noble passion was. not 

wanting,. 

Industrial wars, as well as 
^ tlbeiii those decided on the 

UtoTWufc battlefield, have their 

casualties, not ^merely 
among the . rank and file, but among the 
generals on both sides. Not infrequently 
the leader of the masters has succumbed to 
the terrific straih of the economic conflict; 
Less frequently the other side suffers simi^ 
larly. The death of Mr. Enoch Edwards, 
M.P. for Hanley, was a result of the late 
miners’ strike, the conduct of which com- 
pletely broke him down. His removal is a': 



[Paris. 

Cause and Effect 

Workman ; “ I will show Iny employer What I think of him. 
. . . Good heavens 1 the price of bread has up.” 






loss to the House of Commofti t<r ^Uriionist Ptir tht majority of 

the Labour worid. In both sphpres hi? '^otes oast agaipst the tlnionist candidate 
genial personality and conciliatory temper was in Hanley 2,348, ^Xid in Ci'ewe 3,451. 
will be much missed. The electoral sequel In the election at Ilkeston the popular 
adds to the tragedy, Mr. Edwards was cause sustained a much more serious 
electecj in the first instance as a liberal- reverse. For there, in a Icraight fight 
Labour Member, and the Liberal Associa- between Liberal and Unionik* the Liberal 
tion had carried through his election, majority fell from 4,044 to i,aii. But 
When the Miners’ Federation decided this drop is also attributed, rightly or 
to join the Labour Party, Mr. Edwards wrongly, to the alienation of Labour votes 
naturally considered that his duty to the from the Liberal cause. As the cause 
Federation must stand before his tie to the neither of Labour nor of Liberalism is 
^ibcral Party. The seat, which had thus likely to advance by* these estrangements, 
become a Labour seat, was on his death a better understanding would conduce to 
claimed by the Hanley Liberals and their the advantage of both. 

‘ candidate, Mr. Outhwaite. As the Labour The Canadian Premier has 

^ ^arty could not sacrifice the seat without a 'The Decline told us that the British 
Struggle, Mr, Finney was put .forward by Parhwnent Parliament is no longer an 
Jtbe miners as their candidate. Imperial body, and we are 


It is a great pity that grateful to him for the information. It is 
Etectonl sufficient pressure from wholesome to have news about Parliament 

Reauitfl. Liberal headquarters was occasionally from outside, because in this 


not brought to bear upon 
Liberals in Hanley to avoid this struggle, 
afid to allow the Labour seat to remain 
^Labour seat still. True, the result in 
f I|anlcy was a complete electoral justifica- 
tf^n of the Liberal policy, inasmuch as 
Mt. Outhwaite was returned by a majority 
four to one for the Labour candidate. 
But this deliberate capture by the Liberals 
of a Labour seat was bound to involve repri- 
% sals. The election at Crewe followed. The 
Labour Party put forward a candidate who 
obtained a much larger vote than fell to his 
comrade at Hanley. The result was that 
, the Unionist went in at the head of the 
poll. The Liberals Were thus punished for 
their capture of a Labour seat by the loss 
of a Liberal seat. And the majority for 
Home Rule itnd Manhood Suffrage has 
been correspondingly reduced. The votes 
cast in both elections scarcely justify much 


country nobody really knows or cares any- 
thing about the doings at Westminster. 
The \ision of party machines,* working 
more or less in unison, does not only not 
enthuse the average man, it does not 
interest him. He sees the party system 
changing, the members becoming more 
and more grouped under the heads of Con- 
servative - Liberals and Radical - Socialists, 
and he knows that the same change is taking 
place all over the world. What used to 
be great political measures are no longer 
allowed to ruffle the serenity of everyday 
life — a supreme laissez faire has fallen upon 
us all, because it is no use doing anything. 
Home Rule may or may not be attacked 
for party purposes, but it will not be 
repealed, nor much changed. Time will 
show the Irishman that it. offers a chance 
of securing more real represejitartion of the 
mass oi the people than does the present 



Parliamentary grbups. ■ Then 
cujtuiri^t^ will lie amicably^ 

the Ulster manufacturer and be 
helpful Tariff Reform— of a kind— will 
come inevitably, when tWre is no more 
chance of stluring revenue by other means. 
Indirect taxation is perhaps most liked by 
the Minister and least disliked by the tax- 
payer. But there is no need to make a fuss 
about It or to put it seriously in a party 
programme. The people of this country 
’want constructive development and evolu- 
tion ; they do not want the politics of mere 
partizan pugilism. What we want is a 
party as free from merely polemical politics 
as modern religion is not free from polemical 
creed and doema. 




By Ptrmiiston of ihs proprteiors of**PnnckP''\ 

Peaceful Provocation. 

Germany (challenging) ; “ At all costs I shall defend this 
lady.” 

Britain (calmly) ; “ Same here— and a bit jnore.” , 

Peace : Well, 'let's Ifbpe they won't quarrel, or tbercll be 
an end of me i' 
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-•Thci Siiffragettes 

havi again shown to the 

Iwpottoirwidaw. P«- 

pared to go to any extreme 

in pursuit of their ideals. ' Arson, personal 
violence, dcstructipu'of property — t^jese aTo 
but incidents in their campaign. They? 
certainly reajise that if they once embark 
upon a campaign of importunity they must, 
keep it up, and on a rising crescendo, if they do « 
not Want the whole thing to fall fiat. We 
not think that their method is the 
likely to secure them what they Want^ 
it does not appeal to the mass of those 
seek to convince. They will doubtless , 
terrorise Ministers, but they will get tl|e| 
vote later, not sooner. They forget tha^ hj 
is hard to convince English people Whoarefi 
iust emerging from the law-abiding eisat' 
that it is the right thing to entrust tl 
making of laws to those who consistentlj^l 
break existing laws. Some excuse ma| 
be found for the militants in such ptc 
cedents as the burning of Bristol b^Jr| 
the Reform Act, and others of sim^l 
nature. But the very fact that 
precedents are used as arguments 
favour of present-day violence is averyinWt4| 
esting sidelight upon their lack of 
perspective on the march of progress. What ■ 
was recognised as legitimate argument 
the Stone Age would not produce 
necessary results to-day. The miUtallli*! 
seem to forget this. What would tlh(^^ 
say if, when convicted of employillg 
the methods of before the Reform Act? 
they were to be punished as were the ^ 
agitators of that period ? A sentefncc ’ 
of ^ transportation to distant parts of th^ 
Empire would perhaps work' permanent 
good to the Empire, but it would not, * 
believe, please the militants. And yet thetis 
they might find votes and equality withoift 




TM Suffrag;etteft’ excuse : The Burning^ of Bristol before the Reform Act 


which Ulster will go which I 
shall not be ready to sup- 
port.” This is the way the 
leaders of the Opposition 
are sowing the wind. Behold 
the first sheWes of the 
harvest of whirlwind in the 
Belfast Terror ! Mr. Birrell, 
as responsible Minister^ de- 
clared in the House of Com- 
mons that there is no dispute 
about the facts. He said : 
“ Since July 7th outrages 
have been committed in Bel- 
fast shipyards and streets 
of a terrible character. He 
had before him information 


hecotnlng criminals. We may sympathise 
“with the sisterhood of the importunate 
widow, but common-sense tells us that they 
putting back the clock for their cause. 

It is evident that very 
tinionist Leaders serious steps will have to 

. Bdfwt rirorim by those who are 

responsible for the govern- 


with reference to eight or nine outrages 
upon innocent and harmless workmen who 
were unable to help themselves. These 
men were working quietly in shipyards and 
solitary places when they were set upon 
and horribly assaulted. Two thousand 
Roman Catholic workmen and a consider- 
able number of Protestant workmen felt 


ment of this country, if the prevailing 
-epidemic of lawlessness is not to result in 
something terrible. On the twelfth of last 
“month Mr. F. E. Smith told the people of 
Belfast that “the crisis has called into exist- 
ence one ot those supreme issues of con- 
science amid which the ordinary landmarks 
of permissible resistance to technical law 
are submerged. We shall not shrink from 
the consequences of this view, not though 
the whole fabric of the commonwealth be 
convulsed.” At Blenheim on the twenty- 
seventh, Mr. Bonar Law stated that the 
people of Ulster would be justified in 
resisting Home Rule “ by all means* in their 
powCf, including force,” and added, “ If the 
attempt be made under present conditions, 
“I can imagine no length of resistance to 


that their lives would not be safe if they 
continued to attend the yards.” The 
Unionist workmen arc using every means 
to compel the workmen who differ from 
them politically to join their Unionist clubs, 
prejmratory to more serif) us measures of 
revolt. 

Mr. Asquith endeavoured 
Mr. Asquith's to convey to Mr. Bonar 
Responsibility. Law some sense of the re- 
sponsibility of his utter- 
ances by asking him to consider their effect 
if the present Opposition became the 
Government and endeavoured to coerce, not 
a minority of the people of Ireland, but 
the overwhelming majority. Mr. Asquith 
declared that the whole* forte bf the law 
was befog exerted to put an end to the 




disturbattces in Belfast ; but be touckded, 

“ I cannot acquit ' statesmen opposite of 
responsibility for open incitement to vio- 
lence” One hopes that Mr Asquith is 
aware of the ^responsibility attaching to his 
own utterance. If “ statesmen opposite ” 
are responsible for open .incitement to 
violence, the law should be enforced in 
their case as relentlessly as in the case of 
Mr. ‘Tom Mann or any sedition-monger. 
Mr. Gladstone did not hesitate to avail 
himself of the unexhausted resources of 
civilisation by putting Mr. Parnell and the 
Irish leaders into prison. If incitement to 
violence is a crime, then the Government 
IS responsible for the punishment of such 
crime, no matter how highly placed the 
criminals may be. If a Prime Minister, 
speaking in the full responsibility of his 
office, charges political opponents with con- 
. duct that IS criminal, and takes no steps to 
punish the criminals, he himself becomes, 
however unwillingly, a partner in their 
guilt and passive accomplice in rebellion. 

At a time when there is 
The Mockery talk and danger of war and 
of It All. international complication, 
when we dream of Dread- 
noughts and defence, it is strikingly absurd 
to find that any idea of war or the need for 
war preparations is absent from the minds 
of the people of this country. We wonder 
why the Army is ^ not more efficient, we 
make light of the Territorials, we allow 
the National Reserve to be financed 
by individuals more or less patriotically 
sincere. And yet we are to blame for 
it all. It has been reserved for the Dis- 
trict Council of Sheringham, near Cromer, 
to hold a mirror up to the nation, and to 
show us the hollow mockery of it^all. ^This 
courageous council, although situated on 
tj^e East Coast, exposed to GermaS attack 


i^uld If come, forbade^ t;hat Territorial 
manoeuvres should be held there~because 
it would interfere with the golf and disturb 
the old ladies ! And how was this tender 
and patriotic solicitude for the welfare of 
the nation met by the British Government ? 

It arranged to change all the plans and have 
the manoeuvres in Wales I Comment is 
unnecessary. Does it not make thinking 
men and women wish for a period of strong- 
handed dictatorship, when national necessi- 
ties would stand before the tremendous 
interests of the golfer and the bathchair 
man? 

In foreign affairs perhaps 
Mediterranean the most significant event 

is the manifestation on the 
^ ' part of Austria to come 
to some arrangement with this country 
with regard to naval construction. ' We 
have heard so much of the Austrian 
Dreadnoughts that we almost imagine 
them to be patrolling the Mediterranean 
already ; and it is refreshing to learn 
that there are responsible persons who 
considering whether it would not be better 
to abandon the grandiose scheme of naval^ 
construction in exchange for a guarantee^ 
from us that the Austrian coasts should not 
be attacked. How the arrangement could be 
made, or whether any arrangement is prac-^ 
tical, is of less importance ; what counts is 
that there seems to be a chance of friendly * 
rapprochement with Austria. We are too 
ready to forget Austria as a vital factor in 
European politics, blinded by the more 
flamboyant appearance of Germany; but, 
in reality, if Austria desires peace as cor- 
dially as we do, much of the menace of war 
will have been averted. Let no time be 
lost in entering into friendly discussion With 
Austria in order to see what can be done. 
In any event, no harm can be dqne, and i 
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(^^reatef ahd more complete, mtitual know- 
Jlcdjge will resul^. Naturally an agreement 
|Wtii Austria to limit construction^ followed 
iinevitably by one with Italy of friendly 
‘^ifpo^jperation, would completely change the 
* ifece oFthe Mediterranean situation. 

The German attempt to 
latemationai exploit the inevitable tend- 
*. ency of autocracies to sup- 
port each other in these 
rSdays of increasing democracy, which at- 
%jttjacted public attention only at the moment 
the Baltic interview between the German 
|Jlnd Russian Emperors, has failed to achieve 
i tiit desired results. Coming as it did at a 
.' moment when the Franco-Russian relations 
jjWere less cordial, it has awakened the autho- 
^tities both at Paris and at St. Petersburg to 
dangers of separation. It is another 
^^mstance of the efforts of the governing 
irij'.,-..'!;*' to dictate to the majorities, who 
not yet achieved their full political 
^jK)wer. The people of Germany and of 
Russia have no common tie and no 
4^sire for friendship. They and the 
■'European balance of power, therefore, 
pm the risk of being seriously disturbed in 
^jisyrder to bolster up the idea of governing by 
divine right,” but not by right. Japan, 
following upon her constructive policy of 
all possible points of friction, 

„ made the necessary arrangements with 
Russia with regard to the Far Eastern 
iJpUiiUs of contact. Those who say that 
I Jipaii has any idea of making an Alliance 
Iwith Russia show how little they understand 
straightforward policy of Japan, who 
1 Omnot but. know that permanent friendship 
^;|»!tth the existing r^girne in Russia is im- 
possible. Japanese statesmen do not make 
;|ffliahces for a few days, and whilst they are 
to live in friendly relations with 
neighbours, they do not belike in 


deceiving t^emsdres as to facts. It is a 
great pity that the death of the Emperor 
of Japan forced Prince Katsura to return to 
Japan instead of coming to this country, as 
had been his former intention. < 

Again inevitablf result oi^ 

a New Regime . the lack of political ex- 
perience which marked so 
Turkey. niany of the actions of the 
Young Turk Committee of Union and 
Progress has arrived, and it would appear- 
that the reign of those who made the 
revolution against Abdul Hamid has come 
to an end. It is of excellent significance 
that this should have come about without 
causing bloodshed and civil war, and affords 
the world a very decided proof of the deter- 
mination of the majority of the Turks to 
sacrifice individual interests in favour of 
national welfare. It is indisputable that the 
present Government contains many more 
experienced men than did the last, and in 
this there is hope both for internal improve- 
ment and for cessation of external conflict. 
As ever, the final say remains in the hands 
of the army, and it is likely to remain so 
for a considerable number of years. The 
real strength of the new Ministry lies wi*-!! 
Ferid Pasha, the Minister of the Interior. 
He was formerly Grand Vizier under Abdul 
Hamid, and was probably the only Grand 
Vizier of whom Abdul Hamid was sin- 
cerely afraid. An x\lbanian, with distinctly 
patriotic ideas, he is one of the few Turkish 
officials. who do not think that to hold 
office is the supreme ideal. The new 
Minister of the Interior has courage, he has 
experience, he has patriotic pride in his 
country, and he will do far more to bring 
about a real state of affairs upon which* 
Turkish progress can be based than all 
the fine words and unworkable theories 
©f sonJe of his immediate predecessors. 



W^ riimJi .thifit it is quit^ ^ioh^^io Jeduntry^ and Amcricatiis are beginning ^|be 
assunate that iFerid Pasha is an ardent Irieiid up ijie situation, It is no exaggeration to &4y 
of G^many^ Hfe is an ardent friend of that it is quite unprecedented in the history 
Turkey>^afid^ will work loyally with any of the United States, and there i5 a po^i- 
country whose ^ objects do not conflict witn bility that it may lead to a very curious 
his ideas as to Vhat is due to Turkey. Of situation. The division of the two RCpub- , 
course, it is immensely unfortunate that the lican parties and the creation of a new party 
British representative in Constantinople is by Mr. Roosevelt may result in there bejngjj 
quite the worst Ambassador that could pos- no absolute majority in the Autumn when 
sibly have been found. When the entire the Presidential electious are held. ' Should 
mastery of the situation at Constantinople this happen there will be no President 
was not only open to us, but urged upon us, elected, and were it not that in the United ^ 
Sir Gerald Lowther made no effort to secure States the terms of the new President aud:’ 
for his country the advantages which should that of his predecessor overlap for scva^al 
now be hers. months we should have the interesting^ 

It need now be no secret spectacle of one of the greatest natiOliS 
Ferid Pasha’s that the late Turkish without any head. While this might 

First Duty. Government had taken workable in another republic, it is unthink- 

ofRcial steps to secure the able in the United States, where the chief 

assistance of the British Government in the executive has far more direct power and 
selection of a number of British ad minis- many more direct duties than has any 
trative officials who would be given a constitutional monarch. Should this dead- 
practically free hand in the reorganisation Idtk occur, the matter of electing the 
of many of^the departments of State. We President has to be referred to the House • 
trust and we believe that Fend Pasha and of Representatives ; but there is an interest- 
his colleagues are far too intelligent not to ing doubt as to whether it would be th^ 
continue this most excellent idea of their old or new House that should elect the . 

predecessors. It is gratifying to find that new President. For tho sake of the Amefi-' 

however much we, as a nation, may have can business men it is to be hoped th^it 
lost in other directions, the world still re- this eventuality will not occur, although 



gards us as the most able administrators, 
advisers and directors ; and this in face of 
• the urgent representations of other countries, 
backed as they are, to a far greater extent 
than has ever been the case with us, by all 
the diplomatic and governmental forces 
available. 


After the turmoil and rush 
of the campaigns preceding 
American President the nomination convention, 
T- ^ the lurid rhetoric of 

^ ' Mr. Theodore Roosevelt 

. and Mr. Bryan, a calm has fallen upoli the 


in the 

United Stat^. 


it must be confessed that the situation 
cannot but be interesting for all studen^ 
of national politics. 

It is doubtful whether any 
Panama change of President can . 

Tolls. have real influence upon 
the steadily improving ref- 
lations between the United Slates ai^d 
this country. The coming of Home Rule 
will afd greatly in this direction, since at the 
present moment it is generally among the 
Irish political sections that opposition to 
anything British is to be found. It^was the 
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Irish, with the assistance of the German 
communities, who defeated the Arbitration 
Treaty when it was before the Senate. How 
much more sane the relations between the 
two countries have become may be judged 
by thfc question of the Panama Canal tolls. 
A few years ago this would have marked 
the occasion for an outburst of invec- 
tive on both' sides of the Atlantic. As 
it is, one saw a reasoned discussion on 
treaty rights, and a decision that treaty 
rights must be respected. One curious 
fact which came into prominence during 
the debates on the Panama tolls was that the 
United States has a deep conviction that 
the International Arbitration Court at the 
Hague is hopelessly European in its point 
of view, and that, therefore, America could 
never hope to obtain absolute justice there. 
In this we think they are mistaken, and 
that their mistake arises out of the very 
complete detachment from world politics 
which characterises the greater part 6f 
American thought. 

The idea of the announcc- 
The New ment of a new Monroe 
Monroe Doctrine, doctrine, backed not only 
by the United States but 
by the British Empire, is rapidly gaining 
ground, A very noteworthy fact with 
regard to this idea is that the Latin 
Republics of the Americas, both North 
and South, have practically subscribed to 
the old Monroe doctrine, and that they 
will be more than delighted to have an 
additional guarantee that, shielded on closer 
terms with both the British Empire and the 
United States, they can reap to the full 
their enormoUs advantages without fear of 
outside peril. It is not generally known 
that at the time of the Panther incident 
the Latin Republics of America at Rio de 
Janeiro ^ave a striking, in fact almost start- 


ling, demonstration of their unanimity with 
regard to the Monroe doctrine as applied 
to South America. At the tim^ of the 
incident, with only the delay contingent on 
cabling. Cabinet councils were held in every 
capital of South America, and resolutioi|s 
were passed in favour of supporting Brazil 
against German aggression. These resolu- 
tions were at once communicated to Rio, 
also to Washington. It was this, fat more 
than anything else, which caused the inci- 
dent to finish as it did ; and once more the 
danger of outside aggression was repelled. 
This American solidarity, together with a 
world-wide declaration with regard to the 
Monroe doctrine on behalf of the two great 
English-speaking nations, would transform 
what too many statesmen are apt to think 
is a musty record of a long-dead American 
President into a living actuality pregnant 
with peaceful force. 

The appointment of Dr. 

The Value Morrison, the famouj cor- 

British^dvice. respondent of the Times, 

as special adviser to the 
Chinese Republic is another proof, if proof 
were necessary, of the prestige which this 
country enjoys throughout the world. The 
sound common sense of the Englishman 
appeals more than any other aid to countries 
in the throes of change, or to people 
emerging from the darkness of autocracy 
into the light of constitutionalism. If we 
might urge in advance any possible disad- 
vantage of the choice of Yuan Shi-Kai, 
it would be that Dr. Morrison knows too 
much about China. In other words, he * 
must have many friends, many enemies, and 
undoubtedly many settled convictions. For 
a country in the melting-pot it seems to us 
a drawback to have as adviser anybody who 
is* not ready to take things as they are, not 
as the^ may have been, and make actual 
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conditioji tbe basis of progress." * W© ^ 

do not for on«? a;kon>ent belittle the impoVt-i> 
anc$ of t)ti Morrison’s appointment, well 
deserved as It is, and . gratifying to the 
British Empire, since Dr. Morrison is an 
Australian, but we gauge the measure of his 
ability to mould the future without too 
much influence from the past. 

The report of the British 

Consul-General in Peru 
Peru and Congo. . , • 

on the atrocious cruelties 

perpetrated by the officials 
of a British rubber company on the natives 
of certain districts of Peru caused an in- 
evitable recollection of the words of scorn 
and unmeasured attacks upon the Belgians 
in the Congo State of some short time ago. 
Here was a British company guilty of the 
same iniquities as we had accused the 
Belgians of committing. While taking 
into account the inevitable going black” 
even of Europeans when released from the 
control of civilised surroundings, we trust 
that no measures wall be left untaken to 
ensure that the Peruvian horror ceases ; 
indeed, we think it probable that United 
States action will be of powerful avail in 
this direction. Good wall come out of evil, 
however, if those who are openly if not 
ostentatiously interested in the welfare of 
the native races learn two things : First, 

• discrimination and judgment ; and second, 
^that frequently self-interest is to be found 
In those who advocate, the most seemingly 
high reforms. This was so in the Congo, 
and it is an ev^er-present danger lying in 
wait for a\l philanthropic societies existing 
for a single object. They really are an easy 
prey for the unscrupulous and commercial 
merchant and concession hunter — once 
convinced the society and those who are 
connected with it go full steam ahead, oft^n 
doing great l^,arm to those whom they pro- 
fess to benefit. 

0 . i 
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^ A question of native rights 
, ^ ' in the Gold Coast Colony 

Point. arisen out of the Forest 

Bill of 1911, and a depu- 
tation from the native chiefs and the 
million odd inhabitants is in London at 
the "present time to voice the grievances of 
the natives in regard to it. Previous Bills 
met with the opposition of kings and chiefs, 
it being asserted that the rights of the 
natives would be interfered with. To a 
deputation to the Colonial Office in ^897 
Mr. Chamberlain acknowledged the justice 
of the objections raised against the Bill, 
and it was prevented from becoming law. 
The present Bill also introduces similar 
encroachments, but under the name of 
management. If passed, it would give the 
Governor powder to declare land subject to 
forest reservation; to prohibit the taking 
of timber, rubber, etc., during certain 
periods ; and to constitute forest reserves. 
The deputation pleads that by taking away 
the control of the land from the kings and 
chiefs the whole fabric of native institutions 
will be destro}ed. They cite the statement 
of the Conservator of Forests to show that 
the timber areas have scarcely been touched, 
that it IS the native alone who is able to 
ciiltiv^ate the soil to its utmost possibility, 
and that the European cannot dispense 
with him. It would, therefore, be a great 
mistake to deprive the native of the 
management of his own land. From time 
immemorial these lands have belonged to 
the natives, and it is by their labour that 
the great cocoa industry has been built up. 
If we wish them to remain independent and 
not suflFer undue hardship, we ought to allow 
them the continued possession of their own 
land. It would be both unjust to those who 
are under our protection and contrary to 
the traditions of the British Empire were 
the British Government to be led away by 
the insidious whisperings of interested parties, 
and penalise the natives of the Gold Coast 
for their success in cocoa growing by 
destroying the whole fabric of their state 
constitution. 




Is THE DREADNOUGHT THE LAST WORD IN DEFENCE? 

Thirty to One / For the cost of a Super- Dreadnought (with 90cf men) thirty of the most ir-odern airphips (manned 
by 600 men). If only one survived jn an attack the whole sciencg of national defence would be revolutionised. 


COMING REVOLUTION IN THE BRITISH NAVY* 


T here is* at present preparing the greatest 
of Qhan|es in the British Navy since the 
adoption of steam and the abandonment of 
sails. Lord Fisher of Kilverstone, the Grand 
Old Man o£ the ^^avy, has returned to preside over a 
special Royal Commission to inquire into the use of oil 
fuel and internal-combustion propulsion engines for war- 
ships. It is an open .secret that Lord Fisher, before 
his retirement, was an ardent advocate both of oil 
fuel and, of internal-combustion engines, especially 
the latter. After he retired it is repotted that he 
declared that, 'excluding of course war necessities, 
nothing would bring him back to active participation 
in the naval affairs of the country except to be respon- 
sible for the accomplishing of the revolution culmina- 
tirig in the total abandonment of coal for oil and the 
motor warship. Lord Fisher has come back, and the 
inference to be drawn from his return is all the more 
unmistakable w^hen we know that Mr. Winston 
('hurchill, whose occupancy of the Admiralty is 
winning him golden opinions in the Service, is, if any- 
thing, more enthusiastic about oil than is the veteran 
Admiral. And the Royal Commission is a notable 
one in every sense of the word ; it is one to get 
things done, to accomplish even the impossible. The 
following are the members ; — Lord Fisher of Kilver- 
stone : AdmiAl of the Fleet and ex-First Sea Lord of 
the .^idmiralty, Mr. George Lambert, M.P. : Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty ; Liberal member for South 
Molton. Sir Boverton Redwood, Bart. : Adviser on 
petroleum to the Admiralty, Home Office, and India 
Office, and on petroleum transport to the Port of 
London Authority. Sir Philip Watts : Designer of 
the Dreadnought ; adviser on naval construction to 
the Admiralty. Engineer Vice-Admiral Sir H. J. 
Oram : Engineer-in-Chief of the Fleet. Vice-Admiral 
Sir f. R. Jellicoc : Ex-Controller of the Navy. Sir 
William Matthews : Consulting engineer for harbour 
'and dock works. Chief engineer of the new Dover 
Harbour. Sir T. H. Holland : Professor of geology 
at Manchester, and author of works on petrology. 
Sir T. E. Thorpe : Director of the chemical laboratories 
of the Imperial College of Science and T(‘';hn()icij;. ; 
late director of Government laboratories. Mr. Alex- 
ander Gracie : Managing director of the Fairfield 
Shipbuilding Company. Mr. A. F. Yarrow : Head 
of the Yarrow firm of torpedo craft builders. Mr. H. 0. 
Jones ; Lecturer on chemistry at Cambridge. 

* A most eminent European navAl man expressed himself 
as follows r “ Give# me warshfps burning oil, and damn youf 
stations I 


The terms of reference are very definite To 
report on the means of supply and storage of liquid « 
fuel in peace and war, and its application to warship 
engines, whether indirectly or by intetnal combustion.” ‘ 

THE DAY OF COAL ENDED. 

We may take it as certain that the day of goal in 
the Navy has ended, and that the intermediater^ge 
has arrived when oil will be used to raise jteam. 
How long we will be before the final stage is reached, 
when steam disappears and all the vessels are propelfed 
by that most economical of all methods, the .inteitialr 
combustion propulsion engine, depends upon the- 
science and invention of the constructors, who must 
devise and scheme to secure a minimum of i,oooh.p. 
per cylinder. The little more, the minor .details, 
these are all that block the way, and those responsible 
for the tremendous increase in power from coal-fired 
boilers which has marked the last few years can 
surely be trusted to overcome the last difficulties. 
Already the British Navy possesses in the submarines 
what are perhaps the best marine motor-engines of 
any country, and there is no motor-engine iri use of 
purely British invention. 

Much interest has been aroused by the Selandia^ 
the motor-ship of the East Asiatic S.S. Company, 
but we believe we are right when we say that her 
motor-engines are much inferior to those in the newer 
submarines, developing many horse-power less per 
ton weight. But to the public the Selandia spQlh 
successful achievement and the coming of the motorr 
liner ; in any case, most of the members of the Royal 
Commission have not only visited this vessel, but 
have travelled in her. 

ENORMOUS SAVIND IN STOKERS. 

Pending the final experiments, we may assume that 
the British Navy will shortly be burning altogether 
oil and raising steam without stokers. In Germanj; 
the United States, and Japan there exi.st to-day many 
Warships burning exclusively oil. But to adopt this 
system in the British Fleet means to abandon what 
has always been considered the greatest advantage^^ 
the possession of Welsh .steam coal. Needs must when 
the devil drives, and the exigencies of economy of 
space, of weight, and, above all, the difficulty pf 
securing enough men for the Fleet, have forced this 
decision upon the Admiralty. The question of the 
stokehold is of supreme importance. An oil-fired vessel 
needs thirty greasers as against the three hundred or 
more stokers and trimmers Pipeded for coal furnaces. 
This means in the entire British Navy a saving of 
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A Torpedo Destroyer taking in Oil Fuel. 

(Tlio two men are not needed.) 
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thousands of men, who will then be available 
-J*r, other branches of the .service. 

K'. • THE GLORY OF COAIJNG^TATIONS GONE. 

is only when wc begin to think out the question in 
that we grasp how serious is 
.'iw change and how irresistible must 
'■3Saye been the arguments to brirg 
»it about. In the past, as in the 
the wonderful chain of 
Idling - stations possessed by this 
^c^ntryrepresen' sone of the grcatc! t 
jfOf weapons which wc possess in 
ijtime of wm. They enable our war- 
j^hips to go wherever they will over 
of the globe, rcpleni.shing 
Ijtheir stock of coal at convenient 
safely fortified harbours over 
which flies the Union Jack. But 
4t would be to ape the blindness of 
^the ostrich were we to imagine that 
what has been ip the past and is at 
the. present is going to last for ever. 

;s^las! it will not last many months; 
it may even now be said that the 
day of the coaling-station has gone 
i^that the glory of the British coal- 
ing -.stalii'):!' li.i- iione. Oil-fuel it is 
whiih hii.' br,v-i;: this about ; and 
it was in this connection that a very 
prominent European naval man 
made the remark which heads this 
note : “ Give me warships burning 


oil-fuel/' he said, "‘and then damp 
your coaling stations I " And he 
was right — terribly right An oil- 
burning fleet needs never to run to 
harbour to replenish its supply of 
fuel, At all points of the Seas it 
can meet tramp oil-carriers ; in fact, 
it will be one of tHe most lucra- 
tive of busineBses for 'heutral vessels 
during a naval war to hang about 
with cargoes of oil, waiting a good 
sale chance. The warship comes up 
to the tanker, passes a hawser over, 
and after that a flexible tube, through 
which the new supply of oil flows 
into the w'arsjiip’s tanks. This pro- 
ce.ss can be continued while both 
vessel.s are under way. The fact 
that, despite the enormous loss which 
this depreciation of our chain of 
coaling - stations represents, the 
British Admiralty is convinced of 
the absolute necessity of the adop- 
tion of oil as fuel on warships, 
should convince even the most 
,srepti('al that the day of oil as fuel has come. 
RKVOLUTION IN RADIUS OF ACTION. 

The great advantage which the experts expect from, 
the u.sc of oil is that the fuel required for steaming a 
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A Destroyer talcing in Oil during Maneeuvres. 
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rcvolutionury chafiigeS px naval construction j The 
aij-mour has becomo steadily thicker or more resisting, 

^ the guns have become heavier and the projectiles more 
penetratmg— in short, the endless battle between offence 
and defence has been steadily proceeding. Now, hoW** 
ever, conies a difference — and one fraught with vital 
consequences The use of coal on warships is doomed^, 
of that there is no question;— -nor is there any question 
as to what is to replace it as fuel. But theretare 
methods of utilising oil as fuel One is to substitntiS 
it for coal in raising steam — ^this undoubtedly offet^' 
great advantages, economy in all directions, and a ’ 
tremendous saving of stokehold .ratings, etc. But , 
there is another method, and one which m addition ^ 
to the foregoing advantages offers many more-r-that ' 
is, the use of oil m internal-combustion propulsion 
engines Tn other words, there will be motor battle-’^ 
ships The idea of internal -combustion engines haa 


I hoto£7(iphiy\ [loMiii become familiar, thanks to the motor-car But m th^ 

Admiralty inspection of the motor-ship “Selandia.” battleship the engine must be so immensely great,’ 

Admiral Sir A Moo.e and S,r Henry Oram (Engineer m- ‘>0 enormously powerful, that SO far no invmtion ImS 

t href of the Heel) on hoard, inspecting the ship. >■« been dt Vised to Stand the strain For m 


given distance will weigh much less than 
formerly. This means that a battleship can 
be given a greatly enlarged cruising radius, 
and that some of the weight which has here- 
tofore been devoted to (oal can now be given 
up to armour and armament It is estimated 
that the 4:)o tons of oil (arriid by the Dela- 
ware will inciease her steaming radius not less 
than 1,000 miles 

The u sult of installing motor-engines into 
warship 1 will be both important and startling 
Ihe cru\ of’the whole matter— the eagerness 
for the new motive powii- is explained by 
a recent statement of Jh Diesel, the dis- 
tinguished German engineer and inventor oi 
the engine that bcais his name He said 
that the radius of action of a man-o’-war 
filled with Diesel engines was such that “ the 
ship would sail all over the world, fight any 
battle, and eome home without having to 
take m one pound of fuel on the wa>.” 

Su(h a (him, coming from so distinguished 
a sour( e invites thinking , for the realisation 
of the claim will revoli^tionise maritime \^a^- 
fare. At once Fngland’s superiority in the 
mutter of coalirg-stations vanishes Tht^ task 
of safeguarding our food becomes a hundred 
times more difficult All Powers will be on 
their merits, and England’s superiority, by 
reason of her world-wide coaling-stations, 
vanishes the moment a successful motor- 
cruiser IS evolved 

MOTOR WARSHIPS 

Save m the adoption of the turbine engine 
for warships *01 even •the largest dimensions, 
there has bain little in the way of sudden a^d 



’ • The present method of taking on fuel on a Uttleship : The 
maximum of labour, dirt, and delay. 
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;i intemal-combostion engine thie shock of the strain is 
much more fierce atid more concentrated. - But this is 
a temporary difficulty only existing to be overcome. 
Internal-combustion propulsion engines, burning crude 
^oil or distillate, burn much less oil in producing equal 
jpower, therefore they must be adopted. The day 
' has already come when no admiralty dare build a 
.warship fitted only to lj)urn coal. 

• WHY Oa MUST COME. 

We do not go as far as those who declare that in 
two years’ time there will not be a lump of coal used 
'in the Navy, but we do insist upon the unmi.stakable 
fact that during the period of experiment and perfection 
of internal-combustion propulsion engines oil will be 
' first invariably used as a supplementary fuel with coal, 
then as an alternative fuel, and very soon as sole fuel. 
The naval constructor demands many things, forced 
upon him by increase of armaments ; oil in one fuel 
form or another gives him these advantages. He 
would be a fool, therefore, not to adopt oil as fuel. 
Tradition and fear of lack of adequate supply kept 
back oil fuel, but now that it has begun to be used and 
a comparison is possible coal has no chance. Ask any 
"junior naval officer who has commanded an oil-fired 
destroyer his opinions of a coal-burning one, and any 
- doubts as to the effect of a comparison will disappear. 
The engine-roOm ratings speak also with no uncertain 
'^voice in the matter — their opinion is very much that 
,of the locomotive driver on the oil-fired G.E.R. Cromer 
express, The indicator remains steady on the mark 
during all, the journey.” 

WHAT OIL-FUEL MEANS. 

Oil is a part already, and a vital part, of the British 
Navy, and as such we may truthfully say that from 
npw on the British Empire depends upon oil for its 
security^- Think for a minute what oil-fuel means — 
-UO delay in mobilisation, no delay in striking at an 
jehemy, no need to come to port to replenish fuel- 
supplies, an absolute ability to remain unceasingly 
OJJ w^tch and guard on the seven seas. Nelson and 
hu sailing fleets were no more independent of home 
poirt^-than will be a fleet burning oil in a few years. 

' Oil tankers will convey fuel to blockading fleets, which 
can lake oil on board even when moving towards the 
enemy, ifi all weathers, day or night. 

BIG BEGINNINGS ALKEADY. 

The decision of the British Admiralty to make large 
use of oil as fuel, not only alone in the smaller craft, 
but even on the greatest battleships, has inevitably 
brought into prominence the manifold advantages 
which this fuel has op the sea. Already much has 
^been done in the way' of laying down tankage, of 
;^rganising supply. In 1910, 100,000 tons were 

'purchased, and in 1911 no Jess than 400,000 tons. 
•One of the immediate steps resulting from the Royal 
Commis.sion will be the purchase and permanent 
storage in vast and well-guarded tanks of a million 
tons of oil fuel. In this connection it must be noted 


that fuel residual oil with a very high fla^-point is 
practically non-inflammable, and does not deteriorate 
with keeping. The time has come when it is 
impossible to ignore^ oil fuel in building war vessels. 
The enormous increase in armament and in protective 
armour, the ever - developing size of propelling 
machinery, necessitates an economy in fuel space and 
in crew space. Oil fuel gives tfiis li) a marked degree. 
Cleanliness and ease of handling are* great advantages, 
while, instead of a stokehold full of weary men, there 



Photograph by\ \Illustrations Bureau. 

.Two New Factors : 


Zeppelin airship flying over Kaiser’s yacht, and also the new 
D.anish motor-liner Christian X. in Kiel Harbour. 

is only need for a tenth of the number, who pass 
their time in comparative comfort. Fleets can be * 
replenished with fuel at .sea without difficulty, while 
steam can be made without delay. Admiral Sir John 
Fisher, while in America, announced in so many words 
that oil was the fuel of the future for fleets ; “ Fighting 
Bob ” Evans, of the United States navy, has made 
.still more emphatic statements with regard to the 
American navy, and there is Simple e\^dence that all 
the gre^t nations are of the same opinioft. 
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NO MORE XilE INFERNO OF THE STOKEHOLD. 

Anyone familiar with the prevailing conditions in 
the Stokehold of a vessel using coatl as fuel will not 
easily forget the first visit paid to the boiler-rooift of 
a ship burning oil in the furnaces. As a comparison 
of the same results obtained by different methods 
nothing can be more striking. In both cases the object 


* 
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The Saviii|g of Stokers by the use of Oil instead 
of Coal for raising: Steam. * 


aimed at is the production of steam. In tbe coal-fired 
vessel the stokehold is a very Inferno of heat, coal 
dust, ashes and smoke. During the process of cleaning 
fires and coaling, the firemen^ stripped to the waist, 
are exposed to the heat of the opjen furnaces. Coal in 
barrows is passed to the floot-plates from the bunkers j, - 
hot ashes and clinkers are pulled from the fire-bars, 
cooled by water, and passed overboard, either by ' 
hand or by steam-wasting mechanical meadfe. The 
firemen, or coal-trimmers, after their four hours^ ' 
watch, come on deck a sorry -looking spectacle, and . 
one wonders how men can be found to undertake such ,? 
work, which in the open air would be considered ‘ 
severe, but in the heat and grime of a dark stokehold 
is almost intolerable. How different is the picture 
which presents itself on a steamer using oil as fuel 
in place of coal ! From great tanks placed at different 
stations, the oil is brought by a pipe-line to the space 
devoted to the storage of the material serving as fuel 
on the steamer. This, from the commencement, does 
away with transport, which takes time, is very costly, 
and produces so much dirt and dust. Jn a mere 
fraction of the time necessary to coal a steamer this 
is fully charged with oil-fuel by means which are ■ 
exclusively mechanical. From the oil-tanks of the 
vessel the liquid fuel is brought under pressure by* 
pipes to the steam boilers. Once the oil has been* 
ignited, the regulation of the flame which plays upon , ? 
the lower portion of the steam boiler and the sur- 
veillance of the temperature of the steam are the v 
only occupation of the stoker, who can easily look , 
after several boilers without further assistance. Thus ■ 
there is no longer need of hand-stoking, the furnace 
doors are no longer opened, the ashes and clinkers U 
of coal are not cleaned out, and there exists no more ' 
in the stokehold that heat so dangerous to the human, , 
health. In fact, it is not an i \.iL'jrr.i;ion when an 
English specialist compares remaining in such an oil- 
fuel stokehold to a paradise, while in a stokehold where ( 
steam has to be raised liy coal he could not describe ^ ' 
it save as literally hell. Where oil is used as fuel, 
one man, ccxnfortably clad and in clean surroundings, 
does the work of ten grimy firemen and coal-passers. 

The American navy has found fuel-oil nearly 50 per ^ 
cent, more efficient than coal, and they figure that 
gib. of oil will perform the service of 141b. of coal. One 
thousand '.1 of oil-fuel equal in calorific 

value i ,330 kilogrammes of Cardiff coal. This means 
a great saving in weight of fuel and space for its • 
carriage, which is a great item in the construction of ' 
a warship. 

COALING and taking ON OIL. 

Anyone who has watched the coaling of a battleship 
will remember the scene of orderly confusion, the 
scores of men running backwards and forwards with 
sacks of coal. And the scene as it presents itself from 
the outside is only half the story: there is the storing 
away in bunkers, the trimming and the shifting— all 
by hand. In an age of practical economy was there 
ever anything less practical, less adequate than this ? 
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It means waste of time, ei^fenditure of money — and, 
as a result, the foel so laboriously put on board, so 
arduously fed to the furnace, does not represent the 
maximum of caloric value in the minimum of space. 
Coal burning on ships, with all its attendant disadvan- 
tages, is a survival of a habit, and cannot hope to stand 
against the advantages of oil-hiel. With oil there is 
no excitement, no dirt, no labour ! A pipe to be con- 
nected with tie store of oil and a tap toM turned on — 
that is all. It is not necessary for anyone to look at 
the pipe or to trouble about it at all. The only men 
needed are those at the two hnds to see that the tanks 
of the vessel do not overfill and that there is enough 
'oil in the storage-tanks to supply the vessel's require-^ 
ments. The illustration we give of a destroyer taking 
in oil-fuel is a striking illustration of the calm and lack 


The Admiralty began its oil tanker fleet with the 
Burmak. This vessel has many novelties, the vesscA;, 
bteing fitted out with the object of biling the British 
Fleet at sea. She is capable of towing a vessel and 
supplying her with oil-fuel, .or being towed by the-^ 
Dreadnoughts and supplying them with oil-fuel at the- 
same time ; also so fitted that she can oil vessels aloiig- 
side from four diflerent positions situated op th^ port; 
and starboard side of the vessel The vessel carries' 
2,500 tons of fuel-oil in twelve tanks. In a very shorts 
time tljere will be a most compreheasive fleet of these:: 
floating and mobile “ coaling-stations " available for 
service. ’ 

OIL-FIRED WARSHIPS READY FOR EMERGENCIES. 4; 
The readiness of a warship to put to sea in 'tjhfr; 
shortest possible time, her ability to make a dash fuitr 





Diagrams showing the number of latest type Submarines which could be constructed for the cost of one 


Battle 

of unnecessary energy that characterises the loading 
of oiMuel. During the recent manoeuvres, torpedo-boat 
destroyers took in their oil-supply from trains of 
railway-tank waggons* run along the jetty ; for small 
vessels there is no need of storage-tanks. For warships 
of the largest size the operation is as simple, but the 
quantities are greater naturally. In a dockyard the 
battleship will come alongside the wharf, or an oil- 
barge will moor alongside the war-vessel, a pipe will 
be passed over, and after a very short time the warship 
will be ready to set out for a voyage of thousands of 
miles. The record coaling feat in the Navy is, we 
believe, that of the Edward F//, which took in 
1,450 tons in three and a halfTiours.^ With oil an 
equivalent «n steam*power could have been pfit on 
board in about fifteen minutes. 


stea-m ahead without leaving a tell-tale trail of smcjlp^ 
on the horizon, and her powei to replenish the bunkers^/ 
with the utmost speed at a distance from her 
are, of course, prime essentials, and they are ensured?.^ 
by the adoption of the liquid-fuel system. Let us take.'’ 
first the question of bunkering, and assume that- 
the British Fleet had gone into action at a considerable^ 
steaming distance from the base. Coaling from a-) 
collier would be possible only in a calm sea, and eveitf4 
then the process .would be slow. Otherwise the vessel'^ 
would' have to make for the nearest base or coaling- 
station. Equipped, however, as they are witli oil-fuel 
tanks, the ships which would have to bear the brunt ' 
of the battle would be able to bunker in a very shqlCt 
time, even in a heavy sea, by the use of a hose con- 
nection and the operations of a steam-driven pump. 
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It is estimated tliat under such cunditions more work 
could be done in one hour by a single pump than cpuld 
be accomplished by tjie whole company of a battleship 
taking in coal under the most favourable circumstances, 
( t ■ a roadstead or a dock. In regard to the emis- 
j^ipn of smoke it does not need a naval expert to under- 
stand the situation. The warship that reveals its 
presence by sending out black smoke makes itself a 
ready target for the guns of the foe, while the flare 
from the funnel top at night indicates its position. 
Besides getting rid of the smoke nuisance, the use of 
biMuel enables Che fires to be shut down imme- 
diately the ship is slowed. This is an important 
factor in connection with torpedo-boats, as it is 
almost impossible to govern the coal fires, and any 


require tiiree-quarters of an hour. As an instance of 
how this quick-fiiring would work, let it be supposed 
tbat a wanton act of war was suddenly committed by 
a neighbouring Power. Communication can be made 
by wireless telegraphy from Whitehall to all the ships 
of the Royal Navy at any point on our coasts and for 
many hundreds of miles out on the« broad Atlantic. 
Assuming that a code message was flashed through the 
air to the special service oil-fuel destroyers stationed 
on the East Coast to leave immediately for a certain 
destination, steam could be raised promptly, and well 
within thirty minutes these terrible engines of destruc- 
tion would have quietly left the naval base and be 
speeding across the North Sea at thirty-five knots an 
hour. 



Diagram illustrating the Saving in Space by the use of Oil as Fuel. 

1, The space occupied when coal is used for steam -raising (the double bottom is useless for bunker space), 

2, Thirty-three per cent, space saved where oil is used for steam-raising; oil in double bottom. Stokers’ space, 

bunker and coal hoists siived. 

3, Forty per cent, saving over No. 2 by the use of internal-combustion engines. 


escape from the safety-valves of a torpedo-boat on 

■ night duty would locate her, and possibly lead to her 
destruction. 

READY, AYE READY! 

With oil at command, our preparedness for conflict 

■ at any moment is made doubly sure. If hostilities were 
knowfi to be impending, every fighting unit would, 
^of course, be on the alert, with decks cleared for action, 
and the coal-bunkered ships would have banked-up 
fires ; but in case an unexpected act of aggression 
bccurred, and the instant despatch of war vessels 
became imperative, the oil-ship would have a distinct 
advantage over the coaler at the very outset. From 

vdead cold full steam can be raised in twenty minutes 
by means of liquid fuel, whereas with coal it would 


FOR OIL-FUEL FIRST, LAST, AND ALWAYS. 

All the conditions of naval warfare are to be changed 
by Lord Fisher’s Commission^ coaling-stations will be 
procurable for a mere song, and will not be even 
defended, and in a very few months the Admiralty in 
Whitehall will re-echo the words of the United States 
Admiral, who said, “ We are for oil-fuel first, last, and 
always ! ” That is Lord Fisher’s view ; that is Mr. 
Winston Churchill’s ; and we may be sure that the 
Royal Commission will see that whatever changes may 
be necessary, the British Navy, soon to be the true 
Imperial Navy, will fulfil its supreme task — the 
safe^arding' of the Peace of* the Empire and the 
maintenance of the Peace of the World. * 


Current HisfoRY iisr XJaHicature. ' 



A Sketch of the New Australian Federal Capital. u rom the Sydney Bullttin** 



Minneapolis youmal.'] 

•The Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. 

John Bull * “ See here, Uncle Sam, I can’t have^ou sending 
j your ships through your canal without paying tolls I ” 



Mtnneapolts yieumal.] 


Uncle Sam in the Olympic Ganges. 
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{Sydney BuiUtin, 

The j^5 Baby Bonus, 

** Of course it's nice and human enough in its way, my dear 
Out you must admit that such a business is considered somewhat 
▼julgar and low-class amongst our set, who know that everything 
this awful country requires may be obtained from 'ome— and 
certainly of a much more matured and superior quality,” 




[Sydney Btuleim. 

Patriotism And Sport 

The Outpost Get your gun I Japs ! ! Quick III" 
Young Australfa ; “ What I Stop the game ? ” 
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Bas^ine.) [I'urb. 

Peace and War before the Doora of the Baltic 
Conference. 


‘ ° The Baltic IVieeting. ^ 

France: “Isay, Bull, our offspring is not veiy beautiful. 
What will theirs be Tike ? ” 




CuRftENx'lll^idRV IN CARlOkTtJRE. 
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2?^r W'aArtr Jncob.'\ [StUttgarl, 

The Crown Prince as a Sportsman* 

It is feared that intensive culture in sport, as described in th/C 
Crown Prince’s book, may cause the price of meat to fall. 


Der IVaUre Jacob,'\ [Stuttgart {tlj[ 

The Spanish Bull-fig^hter. 

As the Republic is getting nearer, King Alphonso practises 
bull-fighting in order to have an occupation after the Revolution* 
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f Daily /Ttivt and Ltader.] * % j 

. EmMems of the ** Law and Order ” Par^ in Belfast 








Lnstige Blitter^ ( 

Illustration for the Crown Prince’s Book. 

The only survivor is the stork. 







KladdnfUtat^hA 

ToHN BULk ; “ If one only could be sure iHat one 
could trust tiac fellow, I would be able to look after 
tbin^ elscw^te.” 


Der^r.7^ot^ LMuitg^r. . 

Marianne and John Bull. 

France’: “ Don’t be so greedy, John Bull. I am not to be 

^^To^nr^BuLL : “I know, Marianne. But ^ 
niggardly, for your friendship gives me a few Dreadnoughts 

against those cursed Germans.’ 



The Betrayal of Trade Unionism* 

■ - ( 

THE LAST PHASER PP THE RTCENT STRIKE 


N OW that the strike is finished it is ^ell for us 
to consider whether its ,inanner of endfng was 
more sane from a trade ui^ou point of view 
Jhan the manner cff its beginning. « We had 
jy^ed to be able to give some views of those high in 
^awur authority upon the article we published last" 
pabnth on Sane Trade Unionism/’ but we tegret to 
have to state that not one off those to whom we sent 
the article asking for criticism replied or criticised. We 
take this as an encouraging sign, since U shows that 
Although they are evidently afraid to condemn thos#in 
Authority for this insane strike, they could not venture 
to criticise the methods of sane trade unionism. It is 
of interest to glance briefly at the various incidents of 
the conflict between sanity and Ben Tillettism in the 
final phases of the strike. • ^ 

1., On July i2tli, when the funds of the National 
^lors’ and Firemen’s Union available for strike pay 
were exhausted. Father Hopkins, as trustee, wrote to 
Ihe Transport Workers’ Federation and informed theni 
jthat he saw in the manifesto of the employers oi 
My iith a possible opening to bring the strike to an 
Ipnourable close. He slated it may involve retreat, 
init retreat along the lines of unity and solidarity, to 
pbvent a stampede, and a possible disastrous loss of 
mcmber-'hii) to the affiliated unions. To this the 
IJranspori Workers’ ' Federation replied that, in their 
opinion, the men would hava nothing to do with such 
l^tetreat, and would only accept honourable peace. 

was in the nature of a distinct rebuff to those 
itesponsiblc for sane tra^ unionism ideas, and would 
^em to indicate that the Strike Committee was still 
plictuated by a desire to save the agitator rather than 
men. On July i8th the conversations between 
Devonport and Messrs. Gosling and Orbell 
Jpl^ing failed, every thiilg seemed at a*' deadlock, and it 
sjl^s determined to bring into play the Labour Party, 
^%ho had already interested themselves in the Strike 
^Committee. The situation was put telegraphically 
J|i)but clearly before them in the following words : — 

‘j ' Cannot Labour Party now perceive only way for 
fprderly retreat out of present London mpasse is for 
J Transport Federation to refer latest phase to affiliated 
’ Jlnions j Unions as such should then convene private 
nteetirigi of respective^ mernbers to explain that 
re-umiiiion of work is first step in re-opening negotia- 
tions with employers re grievances, and to insure 
ji^Constitution and reconstruction of Federation. 
4 tt%ted Unions could then issue manifestoes simul- 
^Jfts(!m^dusly advising resumption of^ work forthwith, 
tlinless something like this is done soon you will 
Experience a Trade Union rout instead of a temporary 
f'l^eration defeat.” 

^ t^y practical result from this was prevented, how- 
ever, by the extreme elements of the Strike Committee 
bringing in Mr. Norman Craig, and endeavouring to 


divert attention by the so-called “ negotiatioiis ” 

. carried oifby that gentleman. Meanwhile Mr. Havelock 
' ^ilson had returned to town, and after consultation 
with the strike leaders and the Strike Committee, he 
drew up a line of polity which he has publicly described 
as endeavouring to — 

■ (a) Get those who were in work throughout the 

country to dip their hands in their pockets for 
one shilling a day each for the financial 
strengthening of the London strikers ; 
ip) To inquire of the transport workers in the larger 
ports of the United Kingdom if, in the event of' 
the employers in the Port of London not being 
prepared to come to a reasonable settlement, 
they — the transport workers in other ports^ — 
would “ down tools ” in favour of the London 
men. 

This, however, was too direct an interference with 
forces controlled by sane trade unionism — that is to 
say. the Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union, and no time 
was lost in bringing the real facts of the case before 
Mr. Havelock Wilson. On July 23rd he was informed 
that on the resumption of work by the men the 
employers were prepared to meet representatives of 
the unions to consider grievances, in a just and 
generous .spirit. This he did not know. It is apparent, 
however, that the Strike Committee, who did know, 
did not fully inform him of the situation, probabl)^ 
actuated by the desire to use his great influence m 
bringing on a national stoppage. Once having been put 
in possession of the facts, and having had laid before 
him good reasons for believing that any attempt io 
engineer a national stoppage in connection witli the 
London c^trike was doomed to failure, Mr. Wilson did 
not persevere in his policy. Steps were at onec taken 
to place Mr. HaveloA Wilson in possession of the fads 
of the actual situation necessary to protect him from 
dieting upon a false hypothesis. A series of visits and 
conversations took place embracing everybody con- 
nected with the cessation or the prolongation of the 
strike, and while these were not in any sense negotia- 
tions, they enabled him to preside over the deliberations 
of the sailors’ executive in fulUpossession of all fads. 
On the 26th the Sailors’ Executive Council met and 
communicated to the Strike Committee their opinion 
that the strike should be brought to a speedy termina- 
tion. On the next day, after it was known that the 
so-called ” negotiations ” of Mr. Norman Craig had 
completely collapsed, it was reported that the Strike 
Committee had determined to C4II off the strike, and 
to issue its own order to the men to resume work on 
Monday. There was, however, no decision on the 
part of the Strike Committee to carry out the obviously 
sane methods ^referred to above-rrthat is to say, refer 
the matter to the respective unions to enable them to 
consult wil^ the men behind closed doors prior to the 





isstle iS tfo!:*®rd6ts jo-xesum^^ work; The Strike Cbm- ' 
ffdtlic isa^ ils vbr^rs to end “the. strike with as 
ciEilloixs a disfe^fd of the men*s wishes as it had shown 
in cbrnraencuig the strike. The repudiation by the 
mm of the -manifesto on the Sunday afternoon came 
. as;iio surprise to the sane union leaders, smce the 
me^ had had nb|:hing explained tcMhqm beforehand,* 
v-either by the SYike Committee cr by officials of 
their own uniorl. The strike had been brought on 
without rbferenc:e to their wishes, and it was now 
^ called off in the same manner, and they naturally 
jesented it. go much did the men resent it that 
they insisted upon the rule of sane trade unionism 
-tr-that is, that they should be consulted. On the same^ 
^y 3 ilr. Gosling had to acknowledge defeat, and to 
. saY that the Strike Committee was in a tight '^mer, 
and they proposed to take the men into their con- 
fidence and talk to them at their own trade union 
meetings. This, however, was wisdom after the event, 
and it is very much to be doubted whether it can 
save the situation so far as the immediate strike is 
concerned. It is true that the strike is ended, but it 
has ended with no credit to the Strike Committee) and 
with the net result that the only prominent man in 
direct relation to the strike who has been a benefactor 
to trade unions is Lord Devonport. Had he yielded 
to the abuse and threats of the leaders of the strike, 
who were not the leaders of the men, trade unionism 


•would liave suffered a terrible blow. As if ir 

Uo question that many men are leaving the uni^>, 
and that many more are ih a mutinous state aga&d|i 
trade unionism, and qiiiic rightly. What ' 
have been from the men's point of view only a tefe 

f orary Federation defeat has, because of unconstituv! 
lonal action , becom* a trade ui ion rout. The greatest 
hope is that the rout maf be transferred into a testdevi 
■"“lon'teike again^^^ their officials in every cose W 


Tviiich the rilles of the union do not epq>Iidtly provide; 
for consultation with the men, or with the majority 
of men available^, that all ballots, shall be secret;^ 
and that a sufficient time shall' elapse between the^ 
armouncement and taking of a ballot to allow the 
meri^mple opportunity for* reflection. Let all the : 
discontents in trade unions refuse to pay their con-,> 
tributions to their unions until the organisation is 
put upon a sane basis, and we shall .have much fewer 
strikes, and in a remarkably shbrt space of time there,, 
would be an acquisition of members to thh trade; 
unions which would enable them to more adequately^ 
carry out their part in national development. The- 
strike of 1912, with all its misery, with all its mistakes,^; 
will not have been wasted if it affords a base of attaefe 
upon insane trade unionism ; and it behoves all; 
thinking men to encourage and a.ssist this element, 
which makes for sanity in connection with trade 
unionism. 



* •peaceful Picketing I 

It waa largely in order to secure the right of intimidadon that theatVike was prolonged. 



Mr. Stead at the Embassy^ 

These notes were made hy Mr. 9 ^* T. ^tead after attending: t reception at the American Embassy oh 
■Jvae 4thf 190 x, and are interesting Vtb because of the man^ well-Jcnown persons who ore mentionedi and 
focaaseof the characteristic fragments of conversation and critiriW 


- " 'W' 

T ®was the eve of * tite Derby, evfr since the 
J "‘Maiden Tribute” an eventful day, in ►my 
; history, 1 took my wife to EarTs Court 
Exhibition. Where we witnessed the drama of the 
release of Peking. She went home, and 1 came back 
^0 Westminster, Westminster Bridge Station, and 
; walked across to i, Carlton House Terrace, a sflcious 
palace, rented by Mr, Choate, the American 
Ambassador, at £5,000 a year. It was a reception 
from ten to tvvelve,^ given to the delegates of the 
New York Chamber df Commerce. 1 arrived at a 
^qua^te^ to eleven and left at a quarter to twelve. 

The first person I saw was His Excellency the 
Chinese Amba.ssador, waiting for his top-coat in 
order to '•leave the house, It was a curious contrast 
from the mimic representation of the Boxer Rising 
V;ih China to run across the actual representative 
of the Chinese Empire. He wore spectacles, and 1 
was on the point of introducing myself to him, when 
his carriage was called, and I went away. I was the 
bnly man of the company — which numbered about 
200 (my hat ticket was 196) — who wore a straw hat 
and a light coat. Almost all the others wore opera hats. 

CARNEGIE STILL HOLDING TO STEAD. 

There was a band playing at the foot of the stairs, 
and on going upstairs my name was announced at 
the stairhead, and I was received by Mr. Choate, who 
remembered me at Skibo, and replied as cordially as 
a man can who has already shaken hands with two 
hundred people. He said to ‘me, “ Mr. Carnegie has 
come/' ' 

I met Sir Robert Porter, who took the American 
census five years ago, and whom I met in Russia on 
my last visit. He is staying at Brown's HoteL 
After shaking hands we pressed through the crowded 
room and came upon Mr. ^Carnegie. 

You are still holding to fo. Stead,” said Porter. 

Yes,” said |Ir. Carnegie. ^ * 

” Oh,” I said, “ it is a case of for my 

conversion, Mr. Porter ! |tfr. Carnegie w ili imt l i'* ;■ up ” 
“ Oh, by- the -bye,” said he, ‘‘•just on leaving Skibo 
I'got a letter of yours, to which 1 have not had time 
to reply ! ” ^ ; 

“ Don’t reply to it/’ I said. ^'^^It’s all eilded-^that 
newspaper.” 


" All right/’ he said. a 

> ” But,” I said, “what did you Wan by writing 
that awful article, the cruellest and most ironical 
article you ever wrote ? ” 

He laughed, and somebody came up. 

ALL PRO-BOERS EXCEPTING THE ENGLISH- 

I went into the large room that looks out over the 
Horse Guards. There the first person I came upon 
was Philip Stanhope, who said he had only arrived in 
England yesterday. We sat down and talked. He 
said he thought things were going as badly as they 
possibly ' could be. On the contrary, I told him, 
they were going admirably ; that I had seen De Wet’s 
doctor this afternoon, and he said they could fight 
for years. 

. Then George W. Russell came up. He has grown 
fatter than ever. I shook hands, and said : ‘‘ Well, 
we are doing splendidly, are we not ? ” 

He said, “ We ! I wonder whether any person 
twelve months ago would have dared to have said 
‘ we ’ about the Boers.” 

“ I did so,” I said. ” 1 have done so from the 
first. But we, that is the British, have run up against 
God Almighty in this business, and we are going to 
have a bad time.” 

“ I wonder,” said Russell, “ whether there are three 
other pro-Boers in the room, excepting ourselves.” 

“ I think they are pretty well all pro-Boers/’ I said, 

“ excepting the English.” 

SIR HIRAM MAXIM. 

Then I saw Sir Hiram Maxim. He did not recognise 
me at first, He is very white. He thought I was. 
an American of the name o^Stewart, I think, but when 
he recognised me, he shook hands with the greatest 
cordiality, and we had a little talk about things. I 
said 1 understood that he had been supplying , a lot 
of anqnunition to the Boers. He said, “ Not a" 
single cartridge.” 

He said he had refused to supply any cartridges 
because it would be used against the Govern- 
ment, and that not all the wealth of Africa would 
tempt him tp sell one cartridge to the Boers. 1 
.sVid I thought he was not |oing to 'the help of the 
Lord gainst the mighty, and I hoped that, considering 



Ppt..; 


■ th^ excellent o| the Boer cartridges, they had secured 
:1feein all from him. “ Oh^ no ! ” he said. He did not 

think that Xjod Almighty took any part in the matter. 
I said, When you see a small -company of men 
put , to flight whole armies, and you find that 250,000 
, men cannot cope, with fifteen thousand, you begin 
to feel that there was some invisible power behind 
the Boers/^ I { 

“ No/^ he said, “ God is bn the side of the stronger 
battalions.” \ 

I said, “The stronger battalions have made a 
pretty mess of it for the last two years, anyhow, 
and they don’t seem to be mending matters now. 
God Almighty never had a better case to interfere 
with than on the side of the Boers.” 

He said I was quite incorrigible. He said that the 
^attack in the days of the old flint-lock ought to out- 
number the defence by three to one, but in the case 
of modern weapons it ought to outnumber the defence 
by six to one. 

I said that might be, but every Englishman was 
taught to believe that he could at least lick an equal 
number of his enemy anyhow, and when it came to 
250,000 against 15,000 it was simply too humiliating 
for words. 

. jBe said no ; that the state of the country had to 
be taken into account, and so forth. 

I told him that I had seen De Wet’s doctor, and 
he said they were going on. 

SIR GEOROE LEWIS. , 

Then I came upon Sir George Lewis, who was looking 
very white. 1 said to him that he and I were both 
getting respectable at last. He said that I was quite 
a youngster compared with him. T said 1 was fifty-two. 
He said he was in his sixty-ninth year. 

Sir George Lewis said he thought the war was a 
frightful disaster for the country, and that the name 
of Chamberlain would stink in the nostrils of the 
nation. I said J thought it already smelt. He asked 
me if I did not think his#son had done splendidly in 
defending the Star. I said yes, but at the moment 
I really did not know that his son had done it, but 
they made a very good fight, 

But,” 1 said, “ why did they give so much damages 
^ to the other fellow ? ” 

He said his bwn idea was to have offered the other 
fellow a quarter of what Chamberlain got, which was 
: only £50, but he would not take it, and there was 
■ really no defence possible, and the £1,500 included 
, the costs. He^.said that Chamberlain only got £2^0 

■ damages, and 'they had paid Clarke £a ,20o t(^ act as 


their couBsel. He said^ thAt the' 

Stay altogether, including everyWng, £5,000, and it 
had cost Chamberlain £2,500 over and above what tie-' 
got^from the Star, and if they had known that theV ’ 
knew what was elicited in cross-examination, they,-? 
^ never would have ^en the case into court. 
said that there were a lot of judges there, inqluding : 
the Lord Chief Justice. I said / 1 never saw a Judge 
excepting from the dock, so they were np good 
me. IJe laughed. He said he was merely hanging 
on in order to push his son forward as fnuch as possible, 
for he did not know how much longer he would lasU 
I saic^?*‘ Will you get to work upon your memories ? ” 

“ No/’ he .said, “ they will never be written.” 

“ Well,” I said, ‘‘ history will lose a great deal.” 

SIR HOWARD VINCENT AND PRO-BOERS. K 

Then 1 came upon Sir Howard Vincent. He was 
very cordial, and said I was growing very fat, . 
and that when he last saw me 1 looked underfed, and , 
now I was looking extremely flourishing. '■ 

■ Then I said to Sir Howard Vincent that I was afraid , 
he would shrink from shaking hands with such a 
pro-Boer as myself. He said no, he was very glad to 
see me. 

” Well,” 1 said, “ anyhow, things are romping round 
in your direction.” 

He said, ” You mean about trade } ” 

“ Ye.s,” I said. '' 

“ Did you ever reflect,” he said, ” upon the frightful 
irony of this ceremony ? ” 

Yes,” I .said, ” I do.” 

He .said, Is it not very \ 

The conquerors do not insult us ; 
dragging us at their chariot wheels,” 

1 asked him whether he had read Carnegie’s article 
in the Nineteenth Century for June. He said he had 
not ; but-he would read it, and he was much interested . 
in it. I .said to him, ” Look here, sir, I alway.s feel 
interested in you, because you were with me at the 
‘ Maiden Tribute ’ time, and said that it was the 
jumping-off point of all that I did, and now I give you 
a word of advice. We are going to have a very bad 
time in England. The House of Lords and all the fo.ssi- 
lised Conservatism in this country^ is going to be 
crumpled up. You get out from under while there is 
time.” 

^ SMASH-UP OF FOSSILISED CONSERVATISM. 

“ I agree,” he S£^id--“ 1 agree with you ; we are 
going to have a very bad time. You believe that it will 
be through trade ? ” 


for John Bull 
nevertheless thev ate 



■■.■.'“ It wiir -bcz-tbroagh trade -and. Be 

has begun it.*' • ^ vmr tlipo&g^h qjiiti, the way we 

^ You mean morally,” he said. . V andthe way you are not doing in 8 aut:h 4 Afi^;:^!^l^ 

No,” 1 said, “ 1 don’t. I tiiBan .pfilitically, mdi- ' thc-bye,” he sidd to Spender, “ what line did you Ulce . 

Wrily ; I mean evcTV way. Yoif are on tie Cofttl^ about the wir ? " ■ . 

much more than 1 am. You know th« Conttnen^ well. mr* spEiinEa' and the south, African warv ; , - 


iis it not true that no 'Englishman can . put his face 
ally where in any circle ol Europeans -’wiftout, their ' 
/having to change ^e subject out of politeness, sp as 
'not to speak about it, because they feel that we 
so utterly discredited ourselves in this war ? ” 

Well,” he said, ” there is a great deal of truth in 
that, I must admit” r 

“Well,” I said, “ you mark my words. There is 
going to be a great smash-up, and the old Krugerism 
of the country, thatris the foasfc Cottservatism; 
which refuses to recognise tacts ahd to face the thing, 
is going to have a very bad time indeed, You get out 
from under.” 


” The line which Mr. Spender takjjs about the w^,” 

! said, is that of a disused bottle-holder for those who ; 
disapprove of the war and for those who wish the war ; 
to be fought through quick. They ought to do one of 
two things. If they want the war over, they ought to ; 

it and not dawdle on as they do.” 
r ” Well,” said Porter, ” ! don*t see anybody in this / 
country, as far as | can see; who is against the war.” ' 
“ Yes,” said Spender, ” I think that is correct. I do ' 
not think there is any party appreciable who is against 
the war.” 

“ No,” I said, “ there is nobody at all. The people 
who are against the war may be counted upon the . 


LORD BRASSEV AND tHE BRITISH NAVY. fingcTs of one hand; but I tell you what,” I said to 


So saying T left him, and wandered back into the 
stairhead, Where I found l^rd Brassey, and shook 
; hands with him, and said, “ Really, Lord Brassey, 
'! must say I was astonished the other day in your 
article to find .your assuniption of ignorance that you 
i; 4 id not know anything about the beginning of the 


Porter, “ these people who are against the war 
d 074 trance, and who are resolutely opposed to it, are 
being hammered "by the Fates until they form the 
spear-head of the party which will be driven to the 
heart of the whole of the present majority.” 

“Yes,” said Spender, ”1 think that you are quite 


' 'i'. .i’ll of the British Navy.” 


right in that.” 


‘ “ Oh, i know perfectly w^ll that you did it, and I 
^ hgve always given you the greatest credit whenever 
! I have spoken about it ! ” 

' “I was not speaking about you,” 1 said. “You 
‘have always been most generous to me, but you spoke 
‘ about the reason why Lord Northbrook changed, as if 
/"’you did not know anything about it, whereas you know 
pC-^e- tlv veell that the information which you ^ve 
me ei>ai>led nie to do everything.” 


Then I said to Porter, ” For Heaven’s sake come and 
get some tea somewhere, for I am famishing ! ” 
“Well,” he said, “there ought to be something 
somewhere. Let’s go and see.” 

On the way I met Mr. Neaf of the Associated Press, ^ 
shook hands with him, and he asked me where I was. 
1 .said I might be in Timbuctoo for an>i:hing he seemed 
to care. I was in London, but he never came .to see 
me, or looked me up at all. Then we went down and 


“ PLENTY or DEAD MEN HERE.” 

Then we came upon Porter, I said, “ Come and 
introduce me to some of your Americans. By-the-bye^ 
is that Mr. Hondy ? ” 

“ No,” he said, “ he has been dead some years.” . 

“ Weil,” I said, “ that fs no reason why shouid 
not be here. There are plenty of<*dead men here.” 

I passed Sir Richard Temple, but did not speak to 
him. Then, passing into the next room, I found Mr. 
Russell talking to Spender. I introduced Porter to 
both of them, Mr. Porter reminded ^r. Spender that 
he had written an article for him before the Cuban Avar 
broke out, in which he had pointed out that the war 
was certain to break out in spite of e\'ery thing that 
everybody said. . Spender TemeraberW ari4 thSknked hinj 


.'ihook hands with Choate. 

“ Do you know Mr. Stead ? ” said Mr. Porter to 
Choate. 

“ Yes, I know him,” he said, “ many years ago 
which was a good deal to Say, considering that it was 
only two years since I met him. 

Going downstairs Pierpont Morgan was talking to 
who used to be Finance Minister of 
India, and who is now on the Pierpont Morgan firm. 

" ^ J. PIERPONT MORGAN. 

« “ By-the-bye,” he said, “ let me introduce you to 
Mr. Morgan”; so he introduced me to Morgan, and I 
shook hands with liim. Morgan said, I know you 
very well; Mr. Stead, but you will not get bold of me 
for an^intemew.” 



?■ ^ I -5?^^ to -jj^ yoa^ytty much. I ' dcm*t:,waiife W 

yw-/vMn ■■'Morgan, I -want 'you-- to' get ‘Jwitcl- '., • 

■■■.■ -; /■*: ’■■• ■ ■ ■ - 


^ he aay , *‘iny thing pers^l that you KkO>[i” 

f-’i : fM want to have a very good stmare taw with 
iiitiihenevcr. you havtf leisure enough. . 7 ;: 

;; : '^JJ^othing for publication.” " 

■ i : *^Gh,” I md, ‘^do you reafly mean that ? ” 

^ “ Yes,” he - said, “ any morning between ten and 
el^en I shall be delighted to see you, exci^t from 
"^Friday till Monday,” so I said to Porter that he did 
' ^lie n very good turn in introducing me to 
T have often wanted to mee!: him. „ . 

'JJhcn we went down-itjiirs and found that the 
refresh mcHt-s were .served on the ground floor in the 
big room looking out to the parade. There was 
champagne and a good .set out, but ho tea> so" I had 
some champagne with Porter, and some sandwiches. 
Then Morgan chme up again, and I said to him: 

By-the-bye, Mr. Morgan, do you really mean it, 
that you would not regard me as a nihsance if I 
came?” 

“ Not at all,” he said; " I know you very well. I 
know you a good deal better than you know me. I 
have known you fpr years. I know all about you,” 

, he said, “ and I shall be delighted to see you.” 

“Very well,” I said, “then I shall come along, 
because yoirhave done a great many up-to-date things, 
. but it is nothing to what you are going to do in the 
future, and I would like awfully to come along and 
square up your mind, and to know your mind about 
things.” 

“ Well,” he said, “ come along and see me.” 


'^Th€f>^|bWn'’M' which -she' she '.hside.' : 
herself, and it cost her 

^ GROSSMITH ^ i 

"*')8\irthe/hye,” said he, *^ do you know Mr. ■ 

. ■■- ■■ .■' ■■ ■ 

I said) **Ko, I would be glad to have the pleasure of 
haag mtr(Aiuced to him.” Mr. Gros.smith, sai^ he, 
h^ met my books in every part of the world. He 
had bought my book on Chicago, and had come upon 
one of my circulating libraries at Newlyn. The one; 
thing that he said he did not like was that in the 
Oiicago book, as he said, “You know that -Chicago 
book was wonderful^ — ^that page in which you gave a 
map in which all the houses of ill-fame were printed 
in red. and the gnmhling-hou'(*s in black^^’ He said, 
“My vwfo not with me just then, and I said to- 
my secretary, ‘ This' is the most useful book I have 
ever come across. Now* we wiH know where to go/ 

I said.” 

“ If you had gone,” f said, “ you wouJ,d hot have, 
stayed long.” . * \ 

“ How long were you iti Chicago ? ” he said. 

“ Four months,” I said. 

“ So you got to know things pretty well? ” 

“ Yes,” I said. 

He said he had taken the chair for Mark Twain ' 
on one occasion in New York. He said that he had 
never l>efore taken a chair, and Mark Twain began 
his speech by saying that Mr. Grossmith said he had 
never taken a chair before, but he did not give him 
any knowledge of how many other things he had 
taken. 

Mr. Bainbridge then told an anecdote about the 
Mark Twain dinner, which did not seem to me par- 


A DANCING GOWN FOR JS. 

Then I met Mr. Bainbridge, who used to be a Member 
of Parliament, who has a model village down in the 
Midlands in Derbyshire, a colliery village. I asked 
him what he was doing in his leisure. He said 
putting up a holiday hotel for factory girls at 
Seaforth; that he had bought a wooden building 
in Paris, and brought it over to Seaforth. I told 
him I was publishing Miss Neal’s article. He said, 

’ Really, he had been working with Miss Neal, and 
.knew her very well, and liked her very much. He 
had been to her club, and had given each of the 
members of her club 2s. 6d. as a Christmas present, 
and his wife ha#given them all as. 6d. to give to some- 
one else ; that he had been dancing with a factory 
■ girl, and she said to hib, “By-the-bye, Mr. Bainbridge, 
are you the gentleman who gave us 5s. at Christmas ? 

1 want to thank you for it very much.” 

He said, “ What did ydu do with it ? ” 

“Well,” .she said, “there's a giri in our factory 
wjio is very poor, and who had neither fire nor warm 
v ttethes, and I gave it to her.” 

^ .He said, “ What did ypu do with your own ? ” , 
; ; “ Oft/* she spd, “my grmidfnother is very poor, 
' I gave it to her.” - . ♦ 


ticularly good. Grossmith was very pleasant. : 

PEARSON THE CONTRACTOR. 

“ Dick,” said Bainbridge to a man, but Dick had 
got out of hearing. , , .1 

want to introduce you to that man,” he .said. 'V,; - 
‘ “ Who is he ? ” I said. 

“ Oh,” he said, “ he is Pearson, the great contractor 
who is building the railway across Mexico. He is a 
very interesting man to talk to, but you would think 
he was the stupidest man in the world. Pie has the 
most wonderful head for figures that ever you saw in 
your life.” 

“I have shifted my house,” .said Bainbridge. “I 
am now* living in ^Berkeley Square. I wish yon ■ 
would come some day and let me have a^talk about 
all these social matters, for you are the one man 
who is most in touch with these things all over the 
world.” 

I said I should iSe very glad, and then h^ went away: 

Then I had another glass of champagne, and some 
strawbemes and tyeam, and then 1 shook hands and 
went a^y. 

I went wjth Spender to his cab, and told him about 
De Wet’s doctor, and came down to .the ofiice. 



The Board of Trade" Guilty. 

LORD MERSEY’S “PAINSTAKING CHASTISEMENT.” 


' American Inquiry under Senator Sfiith 

found a true bill against the Board of Trade^^ 
and the special commission presided over by 
kliOrd Mersey in London has brought in a verdict of 
k.guillf. There, .are manj^ who disparaged the work of 
Senator SrOitfi; and who now see that not only did he 
" aci riinidi\. but his recommendations and conclusions 

■ \have been in nearly every instance endorsed by the 
^ ’British Commission. The salient difference between 
, the reports is that whereas the American Commission, 

. thinking as the general public think, desired to get 
at facts wilhout feiir or favour, Lord Mersey’s Com- 

■ mission had niiicli more colourless desires, and, 
having greater opi-ortiinitirs, achieved Tar le^. As 
an attempt at whitewashing it does not succeed, 
thanks largely to the admirable persistence of the 
legal representatives pf the sailors and firemen. 
Without them Lord Mersey’s task would have 
been easier, the Inquiry would have been shorter, 
and the findings possibly even more colourless.. 
The main part of the report which Lord Mersey’s 
Commission produced is that in which the Board 
of Trade receives some part of that painstaking 

- chastisement which Senator Smith advocated for it. 
These recommendations, which are in every case 
tacit condemnations of past and present conditions, 
we give below. With regard to the reason for the 
loss of the Titanic^ the Court ’found that it “ was due 
to collision with an iceberg, brought about by the 
excessive speed at which the ship was being navi- 
gated.” This finding is undoubtedly the only possible 
one, but attempts are made to weaken it by stating 
that it was not possible “ to blame Captain Smith ” : — 

“ He had not the experience which his own mis- 
fortune has afforded to those whom he has left 
behind, and he was doing only that which other 
skilled men would have done in the satne position. 

. . . . He made a mistake, a very grievous 
mistake, but one in which, in face of the practice 
and of past experience, negligence cannot be said to 
have had any part ; and in the absence of negligence 
it is, in my opinion, impossible to fix Captain 
Smith with blame. It is,, however, to be hoped 
that the last has been heard of the practice, and 
that for the future it will be abandoned for what we 
^ now know to be more prudent-^nd wiser measures. 
What was a mistake in the case of the Dtanic 
would, without doubt, be negligence in any 
similar case in the future/’ 

Whether this skilfully-worded endeavour to save the 
White Star Line from the claims of those interested 
, will hold water or nbt, remains to be seen. If, how- 
ever, a motor driver drives his car in a dangerous place 
At an excessive speed and kills someone, he is liable for 
the damage caused. Are we to understand that if he 
could prpve he were- the first driver to kill someone at 
' that specially dangePous spot, he could plead that he 


had a right -to immunity? Either an action is right 
or wrong. The Court’s finding amounts to this : the 
action was wrong, but the driver did not do wrong. 

The Court’s only resCl attempt at/straight fixing the 
blame is with regard to the action of the Californian, 
Here again the American finding was followed. But 
whereas Senator Smith said “ such conduct, whether 
arising from indifference pr gross carelessness, is most 
reprehensible and places upon the commander of the 
Californian a grave responsibility,” the British report 
says that “the truth is plain, and she might have 
saved many if not all of the lives that were lost.” • 
Nothing more than that. We are curious to know 
whether the Board of Trade have taken any steps in 
the way of bringing Captain Lord, that thousandfold 
murderer, to justice. As late as 1911 the Board of 
Trade made it a misdemeanour for one vessel not to 
go to the assistance of another. The honour of the 
British mercantile marine demands that action shall 
be taken and that this disgrace to his cloth receive 
his due punishment. The following are the recom- 
mendations of the Court : — 

1. That the newly appointed Bulkhead Committee should 
ifiquire and report, among other matters, on the desirability 
and practicability of providing ships with (ti) a double skin 
carried up .above tlie waterline : or, as an alternative, with (^) 
a longitudinal, vertical, watertight bulkhead on each side of, the 
ship, extending as far forward and aft as convenient: or {c) 
with a combination of (r?) and (i^). Any one of the three (<7), 

and {£) to be in addition to watertight transverse bulkheads. 

2 . That the Committee should also inquire and report as to 
the desirability and practicability of fitting ships with {a) a 
deck or decks at a convenient distance or distances above the 
waterline, which shall be watertight throughout a part or the 
whole of the ship’s*length ; and should in this connection re- 
port upon { 6 ) the means by which the necessary openings in 
sucli deck or decks should be made watertight, whether by 
watertight doors or watertight trunks or by any other and 
what means. 

3. That the Committee should consider arid report generally 
on the practicability of increasing the protection given by sub- 
division ; the object being to secure that the ship shall remain 
afloat with the greatest practicable proportion of her length in 
free communication with the sea. 

4. That when the Committee has reported upon tlie matters 
bclore mentioned, the Bjanl of Trade should take the report 
into their consideration and to the extent to which they approve ■ 
of it should seek Statutory pqw'ers to enforce it in all newly 
built ships, blit with a discretion to relax the requirements in 
tpecial cases where it may seem right to ^hem to do SO; 

5. riiat the Board of Trade should be empowered by the 

J.egislature to require the production of the designs and specifi- 
cations of all ships in their early stages of construction and to. 
direct such amendments of the same as may be thought necessary 
and practicable for the safety of life at sea in ships. (This 
should apply to all ■. .ships.) 

6. That the proy ■ ■■ 1 ■ ..nd raft accomm:idation bn 

board such ships should be based on the number of persons 
intended to be carried in the ship and not upon tonnage. 

7. That the question of such accommodation should be treated , 
independently of the question of the sub-division of the ship 
into watertFght qompartments. (This invol-Mfis the abolition of 
Rule 12 of the Life Saving Appliances Rules <pf 1902.) 

8. Tl»at the accomnioda,tion should be sufficient for all per- 
sons on board, with, however, the qualification that in Bpecial- , 
cases where, in the opinion of the Bourd of Trade, such pro- 





viuoti is tiie re(|uifements may l^e modified a| 

Board may think jfight (In o^der to give effect to this f^ecom- 
mei|idation changes may be necessary in the sises and tv^ies of 
ixiats to be carried and m the method of alowmg nu l 
them It may also be necessary to set apart one or rnoPf of the 
boat decks ejtclustvely for carrying boat^ and drilling the crew, 
and to consider the distribution of decks m relation to the 
passengers' (quartets. These, however, are matters of detail to 
be settled with reference to the particular circunistante affecting 
the shm.) ■ 

9. That all boats 4 iooldbe fitted with a protective, continuou‘> 
fender, to lessen the risk of damage when being lowered m a 
seaway. 

10 That the Board of Trade should be empowered to direct 
that one or more of the boat# be fitted with some form of 
mochamcal propulsion 

11 That there shonld be a Board of Trade regulation 
requiring all boat equipment (under btctions 5 and 6, page 15 
of the Rules, dated hefiruary, jgo 2 , made by the Board of 
Trade under section 427 Merchant Shipping Act, 1894) to be 
in the boats as soon as the ship leaves harbour The sections 
quoted above should be amended ^ as to provide also that all 
boats and rafts should carry lamps and pyrotechnic lights for 
purposes of signalling. All boats should be provided with 
compasses and provisions, and should be very distinctly marked 
in such a way as to indicate phinly the number of adult persons 
each boat can carry when being loweied 

12 That the Borrd of Trade inspection of boats and life- 
savmg appliances should be of a more searching character than 
liitherlo 

13 That in cases where the deck hands arc not sufficient to 
man the boats enough other members of the crew should be men 
trained in boat work to nuke up the deficiency These men 
should be required to pass a test in boat work 

14. That m view of the necessity of having on board men 
trained in boat work steps should be taken to encourage the 
training of boys for the Merclnnt Service. 

15 That the operation of Section 115 and Section 134 (a) of 
the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, should be examined, 
with a view to amending the same so as to secure greater con- 
tinuity of service than hitherto 

1 6 That the men who are to man the boats should have 
more fiequent drills than hitherto 1 lial in all ships a boat 
drill, a fire drill, and a watertight d)oi drill should be held as 
soon as possible after leaving the oiigirul port of departure and 
at convenient intervals of not less than once a week during the 
voyage buch drills to be rccoided in the official log 

17. That the Boaril of Trade should be satisfied m each case 
before the ship leaves port that a scheme has been devised and 
communicated to each officer of the ship for secuiingan efficient 
working of the boats 

18 ihat every nun taking a 1 )ok out m such ships should 
undergo a sight lest at leasonable mtcrviK 

19 That in all such ships a police system should be organised 
so as to secure obedience to onlers, and proper control and 
guidance of all on board in times of emergency 

20 1 hat m all such ships there should be an installation of 
wireless telegraphy, and that s^ich installation should be u orked 
with a sufficient number of trained operators to secure a con 
linuous service by night ijpd day In this connection icgard 
should be had to the resolutions of the Internalioiiil Conference 
on Wireless Telegraphy recently held under the presidency of 
Sir H. Babmgton Smith Ihat where piacticable a silent 
chamber for “receiving” messages should form part of the 
installation 

21 That instruction should be given in all Steamship Com- 
panies’ Regulations that when ice is reported in or near the 
track the ship should proceed in the dark hours at a moderate 
speed or alter her course so as to go well clear of the danger 
zone. 

22, That the attention of Masters of vessels should be drawn 
1 ^ the Board 0^ Trade to* the effect that under the Mantigic 
Conventions Ac^ 1911, it is a misdemeanout not to go to the 
relief of a vessel in diatress when possible to do so • 

23, That the same protection as to the safety of life in the 
event of casualty which iS afforded to emigrant ships by means 


of supervision had inspection sihonld be exteJkled to atl forisign- 
going passenger ships 

24 That (unless already done) ateps should be taken to csrH ^ 
an International Conference to convider and as far as possible 
to agree upon a comtnon line of conduct m respect of (a) the ^ 
sub-division of ships j (^) the provision and working of life'- 
saving appliances ; (<?) the installation of wireless teleg^raphy 
and the method pf Working the same , (</) the rediicUon cf 
speed or the alteration of course in the vicinity of ice, and 
(r) the use of searchlights • ^ 

From these we indirectly see the pf omtss(ipd( , 
of the Board of Trade As lon^, however, as there 
no change in the Marine Department all these 
recGmmendatioi-> will have no real, value Let al|f 
those interested in the matter, therefore, concentrate 
their efforts upon securing the following reforms at 
the Board of frade — 

(1) That the Marine Department be made an 
autonomous separate organisation. 

( 2 ) That the department be placed under an 

eneigetic retired Admiral. 

(3) That the meetings and discussions of the 
Advisory Committee be published, and thus 
a check instituted upon the decisions of the 
shipowner interests constituting the majority. 

Honestly, however, we do not think the ocean, 
travel reform* will be placed to the credit of this 
nation , it is going to be brought about in America, and 
because of the honest determination of one man over 
there, Senator Smith. His report stated that while — 

“ By statute the United States accepts reciprocally 
the inspection certificates of foreign countries 
having inspection laws approximating those of the 
United States, unless there is early revision of 
inspection laws of foreign countries along the lines 
laid down hereinafter, the committee deems it 
propel that such recipiocal arrangements be tei- 
niinated, and that no vessel shall be licensed to 
carry passengers from ports of the United States 
until all regulations and requirements of the laws 
of the United States have been fully complied with.” 
It IS interesting to note that on June 14th the 
American Government put into force a regulation 
ordering that — 

“Ocean steamers cariying passengers must be 
equipped with sufficient lifeboat and life-raft 
capacity to accommodate at one time all persons 
on boaid, including passengeis and crew One- 
half of such lifeboat and life raft equipment may 
be in approved life-rafts or approved collapsible 
lifeboats " 

That wab two months after the disaster , two more 
months have gone, and nothing is officially accom- 
plished here. We are not disappointed m the 
leport of Lord Mersey’s Comnussion. We never 
ex[)ected anything fiom it, and we think that all 
those who travel, and who prefer honest endeavour 
n the direction of refoim to insincere endeavour to 
accomplish nothing, will agree with us when we say 
that the Board of trade must justify itself and reform 
itself, otherwise. Lord Meisey's report notwithstanding, 
there will be such a cleaning of the Augean stable? 
as will astonish the Empire. 



No More Rotten Ships. 

DOING WITHOUT THE BOARD OF TRADE. 


P HARAOH may have had the best possible 
intentions with regard to the ultimate fate 
of the Children of Israel, but nobody can 
deny that the plagues helped him to carry out his 
embryo benevolence much more thoroughly and much 
more expeditiously than he would have done had he 
been left to himself to benefit by the unceasing labour 
of the Israelites in his fields and brickyards And 
so we feel with regard to the lioard of I rade and the 
masters of the Marine Department, i e , the ship- 
owners ano shipbuilders Their intentions with regard 
^ to safety at sea, and the lives of the passengers and 
f crews of the vessels under their supervision, may be 
^ excellent — they have been outwardly so for years , 
^ but wq confess to very considerable doubt as to whether 
anything rcully tangible is going to result in the way 
of giving to every seafarer a reasonable chance of life 
^ While hoping tor the best from the shipowners, we 
^are very strongly of opinion that no time should be 
lost in forcing them to do right Otherwise they will 
harden their hearts again, trusting that the disaster 
. of the Titanic will have been, not forgotten, but 
relegated to the past, and nothing will be done The 
general public, even the travelling public, is unorganised, 
and therefore without much chance of being really 
< potent There is no sane trade union of ocean 
passengers ’ If there were, the reasonable ideal of 
, every passenger a chance of life would he more 
^ easily attempted As it is, we find that even on 
the Olympic, sister-ship to the Tttdmr, passengers 
are struck by the almost callous and ostentatious 
manner m whi( h the White Star Line arc not carrying 
but even those pitifully inadequate measures of safety 
which the lurid glare of disaster has forced them to 
take We have always avoided any semblance of 
bias or of animus against one steamship company or 
^ a^bothcr, but if what we hear of the Olympic is true 
, wc can only say that passengers would do well to 
boycott the White Star Line in future Beyond this 
^ we would stiongly advocate combination amongst 
those who have suffered bereavement owing to the 
, ^loss of the 1 lianic, in order to take to the last farthing 
the limited compensation which the owners are liable 
to pay Not to do so vv'ould serve no good purpose, 
while there is no doubt that it is from the financial 
side that the question of safety at sea is to be attacked 

♦ fc* 


It IS the pocket which has brougl|t things to the 
present pass , through the pocket they must be altet'ed. 

But the passenger is difficult material , he is here 
to-dav and there to-morrovjf He has his prejudices^ 
largely dependent upon the measure of comfort a^d 
attention of the differing lines and vessels he happens 
to patronise , in short, he desires safety, but only 
becomes an active fd( tor in the struggle to secure it at 
irregular intervals The oassenger is the guerilla of the 
movement What of the regular forces ? I he sailors 
and the firemen aie organised in trade unions and can 
be counted upon, since their unions are run on sane 
lints and there arc men like Father Hopkins directing 
them But any action on their part has always been 
without the propel result, since the* captains and 
officers have not been united These sea-officers, badly 
paid and under as complete a s)stcm ot conipulsory 
silence as the stnctc t frappist community, have until 
now not dared to take any real part in the struggle for 
efficient conditions on the sta And yet they hold the 
situation in their hands It may be possible to work 
an Insurance Act without doctors, but it is impossible 
to work a ship without officers 

We are therefore immensely relieved to learn that 
a “ National Union ol Masters and Mates ” has come 
into existence, and that under auspices which seem to 
promise well for successful results Those responsible 
for its inception have grasped the fundamental pim- 
ciples of sane trade unionism, and the union is making 
great headway I his Union although independent, 
will work in closest harmony with unions having the 
same objcf ts bteps are being taken to draw up 
and secure schedules of pa> and conditions of work 
fairer to the officers, and at the same time conducive 
to the '>afety of the traveflmg public A special 
feature is to be made to secure the more adequate 
training of boys to become officers, and as the scheme 
of training will be drawn up bv practical men from 
now on we may consider that the reel battle for 
ocean travel safety has leally begun, since we 
have the masters and mates (ombined and deter- 
mined on things being altered I he ideals of the 
union are many, and we are gratified to find a 
determination to endeavour to, raise the^ level of the 
profession to something where men will ba proud to be 
se*i-eaptaths and parents can arrange to send their sons 



f|'X)m public schools to the merchant service. 
it will be fitting for the mercantile marine of the 
country to be directed as to units by as good material 
as can be found. 

The organisation and developnicnt of the forces of 
the Union will take time, but those responsible for its 
inception have devised a method of procedure which 
can be set at once in motion; and vyhich strikes straight 
at the root of much of the evil existing in mercantile 
marine matters. Ships are rotten because there is no 
adequate supervision, and because owners do not wish 
to spend money unless they are forced. Rotten ships 
become more rotten at an '■■ ■■. rapid rate, and 

the result is often that it may be a far better thing to 
the shipowner for a vessel to be lost, even with all 
handS; than for it to be docked and repaired. There is 
always the insurance money to be claimed. And so 
things have gone on, ships have been lost; have been 
posted as overdue; as missing; as lost; and the merchant 
serv'ice has lost hundreds and thousands of lives owing 
to a pernicious system whereby rottenness is 
encouraged, and to lose a vessel which is not sound 
and ought never to have been allowed to set sail is 
more profitable than for the vessel to arrive home. 
This is possible, this negligence in precautions against 
disaster; owing to the fact that those who know the 
actual conditions on the particular vessels are unable 
to speak what they know. The very complete system 
of blacklisting officers which the owners have built up 
in order to save themselves from the inconvenience of 
truth-telling officers has very naturally led to ships 
going to sea unsound and unfit. But now the officer 
is to be articulate, through his union, and individually 
a scheme has been arranged so that every vessel 
leaving port in an unsound condition, not really fit for 
sea, even if passed by one of those gentlemen employed 
by the Board of Trade, wlio as Civil servants follow 
custom, shall leave behind it the reasons for disaster 
should disaster befall it. But we will outline the Modus 
operandi. The officers of each ship, before leaving {)ort, 
will draw up individually certified reports of the actual 
conditions obtaining on board their vessel — the boats, 
the boilers, everything will be included, as well as the 
nature of the Board of Trade inspection, special regard 
being paid to glaring instances in which the pocket of 
the shipowner has overcome his milk of human kindness 
towards those manning his ship. I'hese reports will be 
deposited; sealed, in the safekeeping of trustees of the 
Union or in some independent hands, absolutely con- 
fidentially, with a letter giving instructions for the enve- 
lopes to be opened in certain circumstances. Even the 
officials of the Union will not necessarily know the 
contents of the reports ; the officers have then every 
reason to feel free to give their real views and the 
actual facts. The vesse! sails and, we will'say, is U^st 
or meets with accident involving loss of lijp. The 
certified reports are then handed over to the Union 


afid opened. Should they cdntiiln facts to justify a 
belief in the iiriMM'Aorthinc':.-. of tlic ve.ssel; the docu; . 
ments will at once be handed hver to Lloyd’s undetr 
writers, and they will be advised to refuse to pay the ‘ 
insurances on the vessel. The li\ ing nffia ei r^jimot. hear 
witness, but out of the mouths of the dead suCh evi- 
dence may come as will permanently . shatter the 
present system, and make ife inunaterial whetlT«r the 
Board of Trade be reformed or not. For if the under- 
writers do not pay on rotten vessels, few vessels which 
are rotten will go to sea. 

There should be little difficulty in arranging for an 
undertaking on the part of the underwriters that a 
definite percentage of their saving should go to the 
families of the lost men whose te.stimonies have been 
the means of saving Lloyd’s thousands of pounds. It ' 
is difficult to see how this scheme of enabling the dead ’ 
to bear witness can fail to produce good results. It , 
is obviously in the interest of the officer, even although 
he be not a member of the Union, to draw up his certified 
report, since, if he be claimed by the sea, he will know 
that his family will have a greater chance of a liveli- 
hood, and his character a greater hope of being 
unstained, if the truth i.s known than if the shipowner 
draws his insurance and nothing is done. How con- 
siderable are the sums concerned we may judge from 
the fact that for the six months of this year the 
estimated total of losses exceeded £5,000,000 (in the 
same period of 1911 the amount was 50 per cent. less). 
There were 3,001 total and partial losses — vessels under 
500 tons gross register being excluded from the 
calculation — and of these collisions were responsible 
for 936, strandings for 848, and weather damage for 
634. No fewer than 127 vessels, 46 British and 81 
foreign, . ‘i. 127,114 tons, were lost. Indeed, 

32 ships, 20 British and 12 foreign, were posted 
“ missing,” carrying with them to a nameless grave 
as many as 900 officers and men. 

Over ten of the British vessels lost carried insurance 
of over £50,000 each. Can we wonder that the new 
scheme of protecting Lloyd’s against rotten vessels 
possesses for them a more than theoretical value ? 
We do not hesitate to say that with the founding of 
the Masters’ and Mates’ Union, and with the putting 
into force the system of ensuring, that every ship 
shall leave its record behind it in incontrovertible 
form, a new era has begun for the mercantile marine of 
this country. We shall be surprised if there will not 
be seen a very sudden improvement in ' conditions. 
Through the pocket is the surest way to progress in 
this case, and the saving of the pockets of the under- 
writers will result in the saving of the lives of hundreds 
and possibly thousands of officers, crew and passengers. 
Even the fear of such a system of evading the enforced 
dumbness of to-day cannot fail to have a good effect. 
The officers have the whole question in their own 
hands, and we believe that by their action this country 
will once more lead the world in matters mercantile, 
and that everyone who goes down to the sea in ships 
shall be assured a “ chance of life.” 



“ And God and Man ” on Earth 


IMPERIAL EXAMPLE, ACeiEVEMENT, AND LESSON FROM JAPAN. 

“There U no second wny whereby lo show 
The love of Fetherlend. 

Whether one stand 

A soldier under arms, against the foe. 

Or stay at home, a peaceful citiren, 


The way of loyalty ii 

I T is singuWly api)ropriate for us to write on 
the subject of the late Emperor of Japan, even 
although some time will have elapsed before 
these lines are published. To all the mourning 
■subjects of the Emperor there is rejoicing that in the 
future the Imperial ancestors » wjll number amongst 
, them one who, qf all the long and unbroken line, 

: did most during his lifetime to achieve the advance- 
v irient of his country. And this udded force for good 
;;and for progress, together with the unimaginable 
/forces already existing, cannol but work for the good 
" of the country and for the carrying out of the ideals 
•of Mutsuhito. Where here we cry, ** The King is 
' dead, long live the King ! ’* in Jetpan they say, “ The 
Emperor nt‘\-er dic< j long live the new Emperor, who in 
his person contains all the good £lnd all the force of his 
predcKv- 'ors.” Toiliveinorder to become a good ancestor 
IS the ideal of the Japanese ; how much more so when in 
dying the Emperor becomes part of the religious part 
'of the nation, from which it draws its daily inspiration, 
and around which centres that patriotism which has 
' marked Japa:! o;;*. iVu::.* linongU nalii»r-^ 

‘ While his ' jii-Ll'TtrJ a-' a more 

than man, he, availing himself to the fuir of the 
advaniagcM and attributes of that national poipt of 
. view, without allowing himself to be unduly influenced; 
in his commonsense decisions, inaik of his roi.intry 
what lie would. And what he would was good. " 'Ihe 
reign of the late Emperor,” says Mr. Asquith, “was 
‘ the most meniorable in modera te wilnc.ssed 

! in less than fifty years his own Tran.s formation from 
a semi-Divine and carefully, sequestered figure in the 
backgi'ound of the national life into a constitutional 
monarch, and without losing any of the attributes of 
his illustrious ancestors, he became the mainspring, 
the central force, the pioneer and leader of a trans- 
formation which has placed Japan among the foremost 
nations of the world as a great naval and military 
Power with a splendid recotd of stubborn and 
r disciplined heroism.” 

The personal side of the keystone of the Japanese 
5)aational arch is perhaps of less importance to the world 
J'than the nature of the office he has inherited and of 
■;;ihe curnulative force of his position vis-d-vis the nation. 

because they appertain as much to his successor 
as to himself, and it is because of this that we think 
..it well to devote some time to the Imperial positiop in 


\ still the same.” 

-JAPANESE EMPEROR. 

Japan, that curiously successful mixture of theocracy, 
autocracy and democracy, which has made many 
profound thinkers wonder whether in Japan.there is not 
to be found the answer to many of the most thorny 
of Western social problems. 

In the fact that Mutsuhito began to reign in 1867, 
when a mere boy, we may find , a parallel with our 
own Queen Victoria. Both had to gain their experience 
in living history, and neither one nor the other failed 
in the great task they were called upon to take up, 
to the unending honour and glory of their respective 
countrifes. The Japanese Emperor was the one 
permanent and unchanging point in a rapidly-changing 
country. He acquired experience and learnt to use 
to the best advantage his inherited wisdom, even while 
leading arid encouraging change, and achieved the 
apparently impossible work of perpetuating the old 
Japan in the' new. A man of immense industry,' 
working early arid late, and ever ready to respond to 
the call of diity, he was able to keep in touch with 
all the mariy sides of Japanese development. His 
frank nature led him to abhor subterfuge and to 
demand trrith from all around him. Endowed with a 
remarkable memory, and a good judge of character, 
he was able to make use of his servants and ministers 
;,to the best advantage. Of his private life nothing 
blit good can be said. He saw Japan domineered 
i, oyer by the arrogant nations of the West ; lie becomes 
. ah Imperial ancestor to watch over one of the great 
^1^^ world, bound in indissoluble alliance 

with ^ this country, whose proud boast for centuries 
was “ we want no alliances.” 

From his position in the nation, from the use he 
made of it, from his actions and from his utterances, 
Mutsuhito stands as an exaifiple to cii ii.n.. and a 
marktif admiration for all. What he was his successor 
may have every hope to be, for have not the Imperial . 
ancestors who guide and dominate him gained a very 
wonderful recruit ? We do not need to be anxious 
as to the future of any Japanese Emperor ; the past 
Emperors keep jealous and true guard over him and. 
his actions. To know what the new Emperor will do 
we have only to turn to the past, and in the actions % 
and utterances of the late Emperor we find mirrored 
the quintes.seijce of Japanese Imperial ideals and an 
exjJression of the forces whicli continue to-day to^ 
dictate Ijiperial action. • 



: V Itt japaia the Emperor is the -centre of the nation, 
sun of the Japanese universe, and the keystone 
of the national arch. As a leading Japanese literary 
man and newspaper editor, Mr. Ichiro Tokutomi, once 
said : “ Our country is our idol, and patriotism our 
first doctrine. From the Emperor downwards, the 
vast majority have no other religion.’^ “The love 
that we bear ft) our Emperor,” says Dr. Nitobe, 
“ naturally brings with it a love for the country oVer 
which he reigns. Hence our sentiment of patriotism 
.—I will not call it a duty, for, as Dr, Samuel Johnson 
rightly suggests, patriotism is a sentiment and is more 
tliarhii^ty— I say, our patriotism is fed by two streams 
pf sentiment, namely, that 
oi personal love to the 
monarch, and of our com- 
mon love for the soil which 
gave us birth and provides 
us with hearth and home. 

Nay,thereis another source 
from which our patriotism 
is fed ; it is that the land 
guards in its bosom the 
bones of our fathers.” 

Japan has never known 
schism and division in 
times of crisis. Even during 
the feudal times, with con- 
stant internecine struggles, 

‘it needed but a national 
peril to consolidate the 
whole nation around the 
Epperor. During the years 
of the Shogunate, while 
non-lmperLal hands held 
the reins of actual power, 
they always did so on be- 
half of the Emperor. 

There was no design upon 
the Imperial position ; 
everything in'the abstract 
was his. None of the 
daimyos owned the land 
they possessed ; it was all 
the property of the Em- 
peror. It was this fact 
which made the ending of the feudal system so much 
less difficult than it would otherwise have been. The 
.memorial in which the feudal lords gave up their 
lands contained the following remarkable passage 
“The. couptry where we live is the Emperor’s land; 
the food which we eat is grown by the Emperor’s 
man. How can we make it our own ? We now 
reverently offer up the lists of our possessions and 
men, with the prayer that the Emperor will take 
good measures for rewarding those to whom reward 
is due, and for taking Trom those to whon\ punishment 
is due. Let (^e Imperial orders be issued for altering 
and remodelling the territories of the vari(ips clans. 



H. I . M. the late Enqieror Mtttsubito. 


Let the civil and penal wdes, the military laws, all 
proceed from the Emperor. Let all the affairs of thiey 
Empire, great and small, l.>e referred to him.” Thtf;. 
history of Japan’s Emperors is crowded with instances ■ 
of remarkable monarchs, who, in many cases, volun- 
tarily sacrificed their thrones to more worthy succes.sors 
for the good of the State. 

In the, old the Empefor Nintoku (the Virtuous 
Emperor) lived in poverty, having remitted all taxation 
for three years in order to lighten the burdens of his 
people. To him is ascribed the saying, “ When heaven'; 
sets up a prince in power, it is nbt for the sake of the 
holder of the power, but of the people. Tl>e people’s 
poverty is my poverty,' 
and their prosperity i.s itiy 
prosperity.” This senti^ 
ment is held to-day as 
much as it ever was years 
ago, and its effects may 
seen in the granting to the5j 
people of Japan, by the, I 
free will of the Emperor, 
since the Restoration, the 
constitution assuring full 
private and public liberty. 
It must noEbe overlpokedX^ 
that these concessions^, 
these limitations qf the;^ 
powers of the Emperor, 
were not forced from the 
sovereign by wars or re- 
bellions, but were the ) 
natural outcome , of the ^ 
relations between govern- 
ing and governed. “ In 
one particular,” says Count 
Katsura, “ the constitution 
of Japan has, in the eyes , 
of Japan, a peculiar glory, 
It was not, iu? has been the 
case in many countries, 
th‘fe fruit of a •iriiiirie-j 
l)etween the nation and the ^*1 
Throne. It was the gift of 
the Emperor ; freely given , ' 
gratefully recei ved — a 
sacred treasure which both alike will guard with care.” 

The granting of this constitution by the Emperor 
is one of the greatest evidences of the solidarity of the ;; 
national interests and sentiments of rulers and ruled ; 
in Japan. No other constitution so amply secures the 
rights of the sovereign, and at the same time guarantees 
the rights of subjects, and it has been in use long enough 
to prove its effectiveness. Japan was a purely feudal J 
country until less than forty years ago, and the Emperor • 
of Japan possessed a position infinitely superior to that 
of the Tsar, when he freely gave to his subjects thp; 
constitution^ which they now enjoy. In no other,) 
country has so great a change, affecting the ^ ery foun- 
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Ij^ations of the §tate, been brought abou^ without whole may be completed. The force of the progressive 
^ bloodshed, and for that very reason it is an example movement receives day by day in all countries more 
worth following. and more rapid increase. In such an -era as the 

The first act of the Emperor, on ascending the present any semblance of time squandered in fruitless’ 
thrope in 1868, was to enunciate the fundamental prin- quarrelling, or any opportunities forfeited for extending 
. ciplcs of his government in the form of a solemn oath, the country’s prosperity, is a spectacle We have no 
- which has since then been known as “ the Five Articles desire to display to the sjpirits of Our Ancestors, 
qf the ifmperial Oath/* The Emperor declare^ in this neither can the fair goal of representative institutions 
^ oath: — be" reached by such routes. We entrust to 

1. That deliberative assemblies should be established, Ministers the duty of establishing order in tH&e 

and all measures of government should be important matters, and We look with confidence to 

decided by public opinion. the chosen representatives of Our people to share the 

2. That all classes, high and low, should unite in anxiety felt by Us on this subject morning and 

vigorously carrying out the plan of the Govern- evening.” 

ment. . ^ That the principal points- of the constitution affecting 

3. Officials, .1 and mililiiry, and all common people the sovereign and the liberty of the people are not 

should, as far as possible; be allowed to fulfil such as need alarm the most conservative of monarchs 

their just desires, so that there might not be any may be judged by the following remarks of Marc^uis 

d' ■ ■ :vtni ainoiu' them. Ito, who was the framer of the Japanese constitution. 

4. Uncivilised customs of former times should be His most vital comment with regard to the Emperor’s 

broken through, and everything should be based position is the following: “The Sacred Throne of 

upon the just and equitable principle of nature. Japan is inherited from Imperial ancestors, and it is 

5. That knowledge should be sought for throughout bequeathed to posterity ; in it resides the power to 

the world, so that the welfare of the Empire reign over and govern the State. That express provi- 

might be promoted. sions concerning the sovereign power are specially 

, It is no exaggeration to say that such sentiments mentioned in the articles of the Constitution in no 

•i were rare in the mouth of any -occupant of a European wise implies that any newly-settled opinion thereon 

throne in 1868. is set forth by the Constitution; on the contrary, 

This oath has been made the basis of the national the original national policy is by no means changed 

policy. How well the Emperor has kept his oath, and by it, but it is more strongly confirmed than ever.” 

f .how unswervingly his Government and his people have Dealing with the express provisions, he says : “ The 
‘followed the wish expressed by their sovereign, is shown Emperor is Heaven-descended, divine, sacred; he is 
by the s\ibsequent events of their history. pre-eminent above all his subjects. He must* be 

■ And this autocratic monarch, this semi-deity, gave reverenced and is inviolable. He has, indeed, to pay 

t;. a constitution to hi.s people, not hurriedly and from respect to the law, but the law has no power to 

i fear, but after reasoned consideration of the needs of hold him accountable to it. Not only shall there 

1^; the situation. Nor in granting it did he give too be no irreverence for the Emperor’s person, but 

much at once ; he left the future to work out the full he shall not be made a topic of derogatory comment 

mciiiaire of the constitution, and in this he was wise nor one of discussion. The sovereign power of 

beyond the wisdom of the average monarch. To reigning over and governing the State is inherited by 

review the early part of his reign we cannot do better the Emperor from his ancestors, and by him bequeathed 

'/. than quote the Emperoris own words ; — to liis posterity. All the different legislative, as well 

i “ During the twenty and odd years which have as executive, powers of State, by means of which he 

'ji elapsed since We assumed the rcitis of government, reigns over the country and governs the people, are 

f^the feudal policy has been abolished and replaced by united in this most exalted personage, who thus holds 

government of progress, and, having regard to the in his hands, as it were, all the ramifying threads of 

' Conditions existing in the outer world, We have entered the political life of the countr)^ His. Imperial Majesty 

I' the route of international intercourse ; but each and has himself determined a Constitution, and has made 

■ every part of the executi\f! body has been framed on it a fundamental law to be observed both by the 

’ the lin^s bequeathed Us by Our Ancestors, no object Sovereign and by the people. 

.being contemplated other than to promote the welfare “ The supreme authority in military and naval affairs 
I of Our subjects and to further the prosperity of the is vested in His Most Exalted Personage, and these 

I: State. We established the Diet, tru.sting that thus affairs are subject to the commands issued by the 

■:.'by the multitude of counsellors the cardinal work of Emperor. The organisation and the peace standing 

' the nation would be facilitated. The Constitution is of the army and navy are determined by the Emperor.^ 

l;;:3iow in the earliest stages of its operation. Circum- It is true that this power is exercised with the advice" 

.sped ion is essential in the l.>eginning, so that the of responsible Ministers of State; still, like the 

achiocemrnt may be assured in the end. To-day the Imperial military command, it nevertheless belongs 

outlines have to be fixed, so that hereaftftr the great to the sovereign power of the Emperor, and no inter- 




lerence in it by the Diet should be allowed. Declura- 
tions of war, conclusions of peace, and of treaties with 
^ fprej^ countries are the exclusive rights of the 
, Sovereipi, concerning which no consent qf the Diet 
iS required. For, in the first place, it is desirable 
that a moharch should inanifest the unity of the 
sovereign power that represents the State in its inter- 
course with foreign Powers ; and, in the second, in 
war and treaty matters, promptness in forming plans 
according to the nature of the crisis is of paramount 
importance. By ' treaties ’ is meant treaties of peace 
and friendship, of commerce and of alliance. These 
sovereign powers are operative in every direction, 

, unless restricted by the express provisions of the Con- 
stitution, just as the light of the sun shines everywhere 
uhless it is shut out by a screen. So these sovereign 
powers do not depend for their existence upon the 
enumeration of them in successive clauses. In the 
Constitution is given a general outline of the sovereign 
powers ; and, as to the particulars touching them, 
only the essential points are stated, in order to give 
a general idea of what they are, Not even the most 
arrogant monarch, the most exigent Tsar,- could ask 
for greater powers than are possessed by the Emperor 
of Japan. By such a Con.stitutioii the position of the 
monarch is more defined and infinitely better founded, 
since the people, secure in their liberties, give love 
where they would only give fear.” 

The constitution is replete with proof of the domi- 
-• nance of the national feeling, both in the minds of 
the Emperor and of his people. To the Japanese, 
nationalism has no narrow, no selfish meaning ; it is 
inherent. It is not antagonistic to any other nation ; 
it is without any prejudices ; and Japan’s rapid strides 
are due to its virtues as a nation. 

Ever)^ monarch, every statesman should study the 
Imperial rescripts of the late Emperor for illuminating 
inspiration, for concise directness, and for information 
in the art of governance. When there was an urgent 
need for naval expansion and the Treasury was 
depleted, the Emperor cut the Gordian knot in his 
special message to the nation. He said : — “ With 
regard to matters of national defence a single day’s 
neglect may involve a century’s regret. We shall 
economise the expenses of the household, and shall 
contribute during the space of six years a sum of 
300,000 yen annually. We direct Our military and civil 
officials, except in cases where special circumstances 
interfere, to ■ contribute one-tenth of their salaries 
during the same period, which sums shall be devoted 
to supplement the fund for building men-of-war.” 

Not only were these words, but deeds, the results of 
which were shown to the world at Tsushima, and have 
raised the Japanese navy to the domination of the 
Eastern Seas. Can wc imagine a similar rase here? 
And yet to this country the navy means more than it 
ever did to Japan. For us it is a vital necessity; 
without it all things ape as naught ! * • 

The Emperor’s speech on education might serve as 


a model in many countries, and show a very reay . 
recognition of the fact: that in edfication is to be found! ' 
the real basis of a nation The goodness of Our ; 
subjects, displayed generatip after generation in 
loydty and piety, and in harmonious co-ope, ration, 
contributes to the lasting character of Our country, . 
These form the fundamental principles of education' 
for Our subjects. Be loyal. to your relations, as hus- 
bands Ind wives, and faithful to your friends ; let 
your conduct be courteous and frugal, and love others* 




The New Emperor of Japan. 

Whose teign bears ihc uanie Taisho, or “ Great Resolutions.” 


a.s yourselves ; attend to ^our studies and practise- 
your respective callings.; cultivate your iiilcllectual 
faculties and train your moral feelings ; foster tbee 
public weal and promote the interests of society ; ever 
render strict obedience, to the Constitution and tp all 
the laws of Our Empire ; display your public spirit and 
your courage, and thereby give Us your support in, 
promoting and maintaining the honour and the pros-: .. 
perity of Our Empire, which Is coeval with the heavens 
and the earth. Such conduct on your part will not only 
be what is fitting in Our good and loyal subjects, bqt 





iVill also suffice to make manifest the customs and 
ijuanners bequeathed to you by your fiincestors.*’ 

While the Emperor’s work and influence, on internal 
.■'affairs are of great importance^ the .world is naturally 
■•interested to know whether or no the influence of Japan 
in world politics is for peace or war. We have heard 
from Prince Katsura and from our own statesmen that 
the Anglo- Japanese Alliance is one of the greatest of 
forces making for the peace of Europe ; but what does 
the Emperor think, and what will the Empeyor do ? 

■ : To answer this it is only netjessary to turn again to 
utterances of the Japanese Emperor on the all- 
important subject of the future of his country; in 
these there is ample reassurance for the most appre- 
hensive. And in reading the Imperial words, it must 



The New Crown Prince of Japan. 


never be forgotten that they are no impromptu 
.ipeeclids or telegrams, such as we are accustomed to 
from the lips of European monarchs or American 
Presidents. They are sotjething far more serious than 
that, partaking 'of the nature of proclamations, for the 
Very position of the Japanese Emperor in the eyes of 
his subjects is different from anything that can be 
found in Europe. Besides his position, there is his 
character to be considered, and also the powers 
r.grantcid him under the Constitution. _ It is no exaggera- 
^■:tion to say that, as a monarch, the Japanese Emperor 
^Stands pre-eminent at the present moment. And he 
;.'jhas had to accomplish his great work of making Japan 
'.Tpffiat she is now without any of that preparation for 
king-ship w^-hich falls to the lot of Western monarchs, 


Everything was against him; and yet at the time of 
the Restoration he gathered all the threads into his 
hand , and for forty years has been the motive^ power 
for progress in every department of his Empire. 
Situated as he is in isolation, he is not able to touch 
all the thousand and one details of national existence ; 
but the broad lines of policy, the essentia! foundations 
for success, are due to him. There i^ no statesman in 
J^an, however great, not even the wonderful Ito 
himself, who does not acknowledge that he is but the 
instrument of the Emperor, and that all his work 
would have been unavailing had it not been for the 
Imperial impulse. Speaking little, thinking much, the 
Emperor of Japan is one whose utterances must carry 
weight in Japan above anything else. By the Con- 
stitution he is granted the greatest powers to enforce 
his utterances, and to see that the policy he lays down 
as the best shall be carried out. The Ministers of 
State are responsible to the Emperor alone, and are 
dismissed or retained at his pleasure. The Emperor 
is the head of the army and of the navy. As regards 
foreign relations he is also supreme. By the 
thirteenth Article of the Constitution it is held that 
the conduct of diplomatic affairs forms a part of 
the Imperial prerogative, and lies entirdy outside the 
rights of the Imperial Diet. Thus the utterances of 
the Emperor on foreign relations are those of the man 
who decides those relations, not merely those of one 
who suggests them. The following extracts from 
speeches and Imperial edicts allow of no misunder- 
standing as to the Imperial policy towards foreign 
countries. In an Imperial proclamation of April 21, 
i 8 c) 5 , occurs the following : — “ We deem it that the 
development of the prestige of the country could be 
obtained only by peace. It is Our mission, which 
We inherited from Our ancestors, that peace should 
be maintained in an effectual way. dlie foundations 
of the great ]:)olicy of Our ancestors has been made 
more stable. We desire that We shall, together with 
Our people, be .specially guarded against arrogance or 
relaxation. It is what We highly object to, that the 
people should become arrogant by being puffed up 
with triumph, and despise others rashly, which would 
go towards losing the respect of foreign Powers, 
Since the development of the nation can be obtained 
by peace, it is a divine duty imposed upon Us by Our 
ancestors, and it has been Ouf intention and endeavour 
since Our accession to the throne to maintain peace 
so as to enjoy it constantly. ... We are positively 
against insulting others and falling into idle pride by 
being elated by victories, and against losing the con- 
fidence of Our friendly states.” 

And so there is another “ Policeman of Peace ” to 
aid the British Navy in the world mission. The new 
era in Japan which commences with the .accession 
of the new Emperor has received the name of Taisho, 
or “ great resolutions,” and wc do not hesitate to say 
thtft th 6 work and the continutng influence of the late 
Emperon will go immensely towards the •'great resolu- 
^ tions of nis successor. 
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Expert Views on Empire Emigratiortil 


I N our last number we dealt with the greatest of 
all Im peri q/ problems — the Imperial organisa- 
tion Of the peopling of the Empire. The article 
has awakened universal interest, and has shown to 
us that at the present moment this country and the 
overseas dominions alike are searching after some 
adequate means of coping with the twofold problem— 
the relief of continuing pauperism here and the filling 
of the empty areas of the Empire with the most suit- 
able citizens. The solution of this will mean more 
to the Empire than many Dreadnoughts, since it will 
enable the dominions across the seas to attain a fuller 
measure of strength and wealth. We have thought 
it well to collect the views of some of those actually 
dealing with the migration of citizens from one 
part of the Empire to another, and give them 
below. The main fact is clear and undisputed — 
that something must be done. There are those 
who say that the philanthropic societies are to 
'ht discouraged, and the hmi fide agents, who 
frankly do their work for so much commission 
per head, encouraged. There seems no doubt 
that there is room for both, but they must be 
adequately controlled and subservient to an Imperial 
machinery for dealing with the whole question. The 
foundation of Empireq3eopling is the education of 
the young and the continuing of that education when 
the child reaches his or her destination. The elemen- 
tary schools are the great beginning of Empire settle- 
ment ; but pending the results of an Imperial universal 
education we must use up existing material. There 
is much to be learned from the letters given below, 
and in a sub.sequent article we will endeavour, out 
of all the needs and exispng organisations, to evolve 
a truly Imperial and practically workable scheme of 
emigration machinery, which will not only people the 
Empire systematically and scientifically, but will also 
bring into being an Imperial department, the creation 
of every new one of which brings closer the day of 
real Imperial Federation. We would just say, however, 
that while the work of studying needs and material 
available should be carried out by an Imperial Board, 
once the migrants have been allocated their future 
home they would nahirally be dealt With by the 
various Govelnments, who possess now in m^y cases 


an excellent machinery. Then again the Board of 
Trade Labour Exchanges should be made more use 
of, the Ic^al post-office should become a, cenC^e for 
the spreading of Empire knowledge, and the various 
dbuntries seeking population must be prepared to , 
spend money on a large scale to assist passengers tO' ‘ 
their shores. Recently in Canada a Minister declared 
that they should spend 000,000 m. order to" 
secure 3,000,000 competent farmers — or only over ; 
three pounds per head. As immediate steps, pendirug ' 
more complete organisation, the Poor Law authorities 
should have the right to board out children anywhere 
in the Empire, not only in 4 his country. Thai would 
be a great step. ' 

Then, again, there is the great question of 
time-expired men from the army and navy. ^ 
This is material of the very highest value, everi 
although the men are not agriculturists, nor have 
they any special line of business. T’hey are, however, ■ 
physically fit, trained to think, and in the prime of 
life, while many are married men. To enable them 
ta migrate relieves the labour market here, peoples 
tracts of our overseas dominions, and supplies a stiffen- ! 
ing to the military systems of the various parts of the 
Empire. In ancient Rome the planting of soldier 
colojnies was an excellent institution, and* to-day we 
should not be above following the Roman example. 
When we consider that for the next three years no 
fewer than 24,000 men will be leaving the army 
annually — or 72,000 meirin all — we must admit that 
here is a very real and immediate method of supplying 
good Empire population while waiting for the younger 
generation. 

It is of interest to note that Mr. Scamniell 
has gone to Canada to arrange for some business 
method of sending over these tens of thousands of 
men with their families. It is probable that the 
Canadian Government will give financial a.s.sistance 
in the way of passage money — it would be extra- 
ordinary were it not so. These few points show us , 
the wonderful variety of the question, and cannot fail 
to impress upon us the necessity and the Imperial 
duty which devolves upon us all to lose no time in 
systematising the peopling of the Empire, a problem 
which, to quote Sir John Henniker Heaton, “is of ' 
first class importance and has never before . assumed^' 
such imjrortance,” ■ 
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THE HON, GEORGE FOSTER, Canadian Minister of Commerce and Indusiafy, 


I ‘ What wlli Canada be fifty ^ars frorn now ? To-dky 
V.0 have of people. Laft year 354,000 people 

came in as immigrants and settled in Canada. We took 
138,000 from Great Britain, 132,000 from the United 
States of America, and nearly 80,000 from the rest of 
the world, making a grand total of 356,000. This year 
the gumlier will at lea<st be 400,000!" You may lay 
down as a fairly reasonable estimate that for the next 
fifty years there will be an increase by immigration of 
at least 500,000 people per year ipto (Canada. Add that 
to the natural increase, and in fifty years the population 
should be close on 50,000,000 people. 

FORTY MILLION CANADIANS. 

If the aspect of, Canada, as evidenced between the 
periods of 1867 and 1912, is different, how much more 
different will be the aspect of Canada in relation to this 
Empire when her population has grown from seven 
millions to forty or fifty millions of people. This 
thought impresses itseljj^upon one. Ought we not to 
be thinking about it — men in the United Kingdom, 
men in Canada, and men in the Overseas Dominions ? 
If on a certain day 33/300 Scotch people were to make 
a track to the port of Glasgow and find a fleet to take 
them at once over to Canada— 33,000 at a time — what a 
Commotion it would raise in Great Britain ! Yet this 
was the number which went out from Scotland in 
1911-12. If 138,000 people in these islands were to 
trek to Liverpool upon a given day of the week and 
take ship for Canada it would make a great many 
people who do not think certainly do so ; but 
they went all the same — and they are going every 
year. 


^AT IT MEANS TO BRITAIN. 

What does tlmt mean to this Old Country-— i^8j,o65> 
vacant chairs, vacant rooms, vacant places m the 
United Kingdom, as compared with la.st year ; 138,600 
fewer toilers in this country to work upon its raw 
materials and to do its labour ; iS^,ooo fewer people; 
to pay its municipal taxes and its general taxes .; 
138,000 fe\ver people to build homes and replenish them 
in this country- Emigrants they are called : I wish 
somebody would bar that word and substitute another. 

When a man from Nova Scatia goes to British 
Columbia he is not called an emigrant ; he has simply 
moved. What reason is there in the world, when a 
man goes from Scotland to Australia or to Canada, 
that he should not be put in the same class as the man 
who has simply moved and not emigrated ? Put the 
head and centre of the Empire is poorer by 138,000 
people ; and the Empire is that much poorer provided 
they have not simply moved to another portion of the 
Empire and which shall continue within the Empire. 

aXIZENS OF PART — CITIZENS OF WHOLE. 

Therein lies the whole question. I'here should be 
but one Empire. The citizen of one portion of it should 
be the citizen of every other portion of it ; the man 
who goes from one to another .should simply have 
transferred his home and not transferred his national 
characteristics. If these great, mighty, outlying 
Dominions continue to grow— as they will grow — and 
their populations increase— as they will increase— fifty 
years will put the heart of the Empire and the outlying 
portions of the Empire in a very different position the 
oni^to the other. Are we not going to think about these 
things ? Shall it always be laissez jaire ? 


SIR JOHN TAVERNER, 

I am fully in accord with your statement that “ there 
is no more vital and pres.'^ng Imperial duty than the 
systematic peopling of the Empire.” 1 am also 
strongly of opinion that there should be co-operation 
between the Mother Country and the Overseas Govern- 
ments. If we are really to be partners in the Empire 
we should work together in building up and main- 
taining our Empire by our own people for our own 
people. Surely there is a .screw loose somewhere when 
we find that last year about 100,000 of our people left 
the Mother Country to go under foreign flags, and 
this exodus while there are vast undeveloped areas 
in different parts of the Empire. This is bad 
business, and some united effort should be taken to 
stem this tide. 

The various Governments who are conducting 
emigration policies are doing their best to secure the 
class of people which come within their respective 
jiolicio- Personally, I am very strongly of an opinion 
th:ii should be some combined action on the 
part of the Imperial Govehiment and the Overseas 
Governments in designing a policy for the preparation 


Agent-General for Victoria. 

of lads, say from twelve to fourteen years of age, for . 
planting in different parts of the Empire. I think 
that the best class of emigration that could be brought 
about, in addition to what has taken place, would be 
the sending of 3mpng men^ from fourteen to eighteen 
years of age to our Overseas Dominions and States. 
71 ie great advantage of this would be that the young 
men grow up with the conditions obtaining in different 
parts of the Empire where they may be located, and ' 
become v^y useful citizens.* 

I would like to see, say, about fifty miles from 
London, a farm of about 1,000 acres secured, and there 
established what might be called a preparatory agrir 
cultural schOt)l, where boys could be taken at even a 
younger age than twelve, assuming that they would 
receive some education. , But the primary object of 
this farm would be to give the.se lads some rural or 
agricultural training. The farm should be self-support- 
ing; the boys should be taught to milk, to look after 
poultry, feed pigs, and be instructed generally in the ; 
class of work o!»ifiiidiig on the ordinary farm. l am 
quite sure that the various Governments would, be | 




glad to take whatever number bf boys this 
i§(^tsx could produce, say after a couple of years oi 
Sgific^lto And I am also quite sure that, 

,^isakm| for my particular State in Australia, 

hundreds of farmers would be only too glad to 
take boys on the lines of the policy which is being 
carried out by the Victorian Government;,' which f 
had the pleasure of inaugurating some tfitee years ^ 
ago. These lads were sent out in batches ot twelve, 
ind before they reached the Colony the Govem- 
ment had arranged that practical should 

each take a boy for twelve months^ 'giving him his 
iood and keep for that term, in returh for his 
labour, which may be regarded 'as a kind of premium. 
The system has worked remarkably well. (The accom- 
panying phonograph illustrates the type of boy that 
was ’sent out. lEach of these boys is doing well, many 
of them sending remittances home to their parents.) 
An Imperial Board of Emigration would serve a 
useful purpose, and I think the time has arrived 
when the peopling of the Empire is one deserving 
of Imperial consideration and Imperial action, r A 



great deal could be achieved, as is pointed Out tq > 
this article, throughout ifee elementary schools, in 
teaching the rising generation what the Empire is, 
what it means to the Mother Country, and the great 
responsibility that is attached, from the defence point’ 
of view, to keeping our own people under our own flag. 
It is appalling to read that we have in this country 
a quarter of §» million of pauper children ranging 
up to sixteen years of age living upon cftulty, 
when there are such fine opportUilities for placing* 
them throughout the Empire. I am quite confident 
that thousands of * these children, M they were 
placed on a preparatory agricultural .-chool-farni, 
would make excellent lads lor planting in different 
parts of the Empire. I am quite in accord w'ith 
the statement in the article that “Young countries 
need young blood/’ and in carrying out an Imperial 
policy such as I have suggested I am satisfied that 
an imtnense saving could be effected in the. cost to 
the ratepayers, and at the same time useful citizens 
of the Empire would be produced under the best 
possible conditions." 1 


SIR WILLIAM HALL JONES, late High Commissioner for New Zealand,' 


I thank you for sending me the July Review 
OF Reviews containing the article upon Imperial 
Emigration. Perhaps you were not aware that at 
the end of May I retired from the position of the 
High Commissioner for New Zealand ; but it may 
interest you to know that in New Zealand there is 
an Immigration Department and a Labour Depart- 
ment, each controlled by Ministers with Portfolios 
so named. The Government then ascertains the class* 
of labour most required in the Dominion. For some 
time this has been those connected with farming and 
domestic servants, and assisted passages are granted 
to them, the essentials being experience in their 
work, good health, and good character. Those living 
in New Zealand may nominate relatives in this country, 
but they are mostly selected by the New Zealand 
Official Representative here. This is done by adver- 
tising, etc. In obtaining the class of labour required 
they have the assistance of the Emigration Office of the 
Government here, and also of the Labour Exchanges, 


and I am doubtful if an Emigration Board would 
work as efficiently as the Labour Departments of the 
Colonies, working in co-operation with the Labour 
Exchanges of this country, in obtaining the class of 
emigrants desired by the different Colonies. Here are 
many wishing to emigrate who have not the means ; 
a Board as suggested might arrange for the cost of 
outfit and passage cost being advanced, and repaid by 
instalments. Thia was done some years ago, but 
discontinued, as there was frequently difficulty in 
collecting the investments, and sometimes the immi- 
grant left the country. Much could be done in this 
country in training lads for farming life, both for 
service in this country and in the Colonies, and I 
heartily agree that “ The Emigration of the young 
is the keynote of the Empire’s future ” ; but there must 
be the preliminary training, which as stated should 
begin in the Board Schools/ where, with a better 
knowledge of the Colonies, there should be little cause 
for complaint that our emigration does not sufficiently 
follow the flag. 


SIR JOHN McCALL, Agent-General for Tasmania. 


;I quite agree with what is said in your article in the 
July number, that it would be very advisable to have 
a proper system for disposing of the surplu.s population 
of this country, and placing them in the various parts 
of the Empire, where there must be any amount qf 
room for them. As far as Tasmania is concerned, we 
halve for some time ceased to assist ; but recently the 
Government have again started their system of nomi- 
.nation', by which the people resident in the country 
become responsible for tHb care and employment of tlte 
immigrants whfen they arrive, the Governmenfji contri- 


buting something towards their . . _■ in the case ' 

of a man, and £9 in the case of a woman, and a small 
amount for each child. That system has just been 
reintroduced, and already we are sending oyer people 
under the system. During the whole time I have been 
in England we have really been seeking the class who, 
cannot only pay their passages, b*at with capital suffi- . 
cient to take up farming. In the majority of instances )': 
they have gone in for fruit-growing, an industry weiL' 
established, and giving very substantial return. We 
have also had a limited number of miners on the West 


Tasmaniai, where lirge mining enterprises are 
■rJCairiid on. Personally, I htt\e rome lo the conclusion 
■'lihat .’w want something like a business arrangement, 
which provision would be made in the Oversea.s 
ippdiinions for the settlement of the people who may 
'"be encouraged to go out there to settle bn the land. 
We do not want to land a lot of people into each 
city u.iadcriii..: about and become Iteeless citizens i 
we want i') have provision made for them to take up 
V land work as soon as they arrive. We have plenty of 
-^^larid, even in Tasmania, to ajungort a very largely 
%fcreased population. -There could be four or five 
Times the number we have already there. 1 am hopeful 
' that within the next few months the Government wiH 
adopt a land settlement policy^ so that we might get 
othe whole of our available land settled at once, instead 
^ bf waiting fpr years, as we have to do under the policy 
— of, rather, want of policy—that has obtained in the 
past,. I purpose going out to Tasmania in November 
-with a view to inducing the Government to take up a 
land setileiiierii scheme, so that the people in this 
' country desirous of settling on the land in the Overseas 
Dominions will know that, so far as our State is 
coneerned, the land is iinmediately available, and 
' Also know the assistance they may expect from the 
Government through their experts, who are employed 
, by the Agricultural - Department to advise settlers, 
f and generally to bring back with me all the information 
they could desire to enable them to judge of the future 
prospects in that State, I believe something similar 
' has ali’eady been done by Victoria, in what is known 
as their irrigation areas ; but I believe that this policy 
could be extended to such an extent in Australia alone 
as to make full provision for all the desirable settlers 
. that could be obtained from the Mother Country at 
the present time. 

When you ^ome to consider what might be done on 
this side, it would appear that whenever you have a 
, large surplus population you must have a considerable 
' number of people who, through no fault of their own, 
are thrbwn on the rates, and have to be supported by 
their more fortunate bothers who have employment. 
It appears to me that it ought not to be difficult for 
those on whom the rISsponsibility falls of making thi.s 
provision to come to some business arrangement with 
the Governments of the Dominions or States, by which, 

, at any rate, they would be relieved of a considerable 
projpiirtion i-f their present expenditure. That is to say, 
that tne whole cdSt of getting these new settlers ought 
. not to fall upon the Colonial (iovernments, but might 
well be shared by the Indies now practically responsible 
for their full keep. l| this were done the position of 
the people would be better, and the cost to the rate- 
payers considerably reduced. 

I With reference to your article in regard to child 
.‘^migration, I think** a great deal ^might be done to 
y, relieve the position here, and at the* same time educate 
■vi^d develop colonists, who would probably prove to 
be 'of greater value than the majority of those now 
under the more expensive m^hbds. Where 


these children have np relatives, I think the earlier 
they emigrate the better for themselves and for the 
Dominions ; but where the children have parents who 
do not wish to lo'fee them at so early an age, much 
might be done to educate them for emigration in the 
elementary schools. 

A very excellent scheme is beipg carried out in 
’Western Australia, having originated with One of the 
Rhodes scholars at Oxford. iThey have formed 'an 
Emigration Society, and have obtained from the 
West Australian Government land for carrying out 
their experiment. The children will be taken od to 
farms and there educated as farmets’ sons would be 
educated ; in that way they would gtow up in the ^ 
right environment, and would secure fpr that State 
a largt number of land workers. An extension '^f 
this scheme might be made to include girls, for whom 
no provision is made ; in the same way they would 
be educated under Colonial conditions, and would be 
ready to Tiike up positions on the various farms when 
old enough to be allowed to work on their own respon- 
sibility. These girls should be trained not only for 
farm work, but for domestic work, and the farm home 
would become a real home for these boys and girls, 
to which they could return for holidays, or when they 
were out of employment. It is better for the children 
to be altogether educated in the country where they 
will .spend their future, if they have no parents to 
whom they can look' for help. But there would still 
be a very largd class who cpuld be educated in thijj, 
country on a farm school until perhaps they were 
thirteen or fourteen, when they could be sent abroad 
to complete their education at a similar farm school 
in one of the Dominions. Personally, I think that 
in the end they would probably get better labour by- 
taking the children and educating them under local 
conditions than by sending out adults. For I think 
few of us who have been in both countries have any 
doubt as to the superiority of the Colonial laboitrer. 

(At the present time a very large number of 
untrained young fellows who come to the Colonies 
have a difficulty at first in obtaining employment, 
owing to want .of training and experience, and these 
men have a very detrhnental effect on the Colonial 
labourer, tending to bring him down to their level.) 

In those cases where the ratepayers are bemg 
relieved tliey should not hesitate to expend a portion 
of that money in giving these children a large outlook 
for their future. Of course, one of the things the 
Colonies have to be most particular about (this has 
been called to one’s mind by the recent Eugenics 
Congress that has been held in London) is the type 
^ of child that is sent out. In some of these institutions, 
l+understand, a very large proportion of the children 
would be chnsidered undesirable, not owing to their 
vices, but because of their mental deficiencies * It 
would have to be understood that under any scheme 
t^at might be inaugurated there wouy have to be a 
rigid examination and inspection, and pnly the desir- 
ables cfeld possibly hop^ to be selected. 



If i 

^ I thait the whole of this qt^tioii be 
by the Gevemnaetit of this cwjjitrjr and the 
^ of the Bommi^ms wotkJng in constant 


and close co-operation. It |jS a tfaestion, capable Mt 
settlement by business pCoj^le with advantage, to ^ 
Mother Country and the Bonnnions, 


PREBENDARY 0* DE M. RUDOLF, the Founder of the Church of England 

Waifs ^nd Strays Society. 

■ n • ^ 


^ I have carefully read through the article in the July 
iSShC of the Reviews op Review, and certainly agree 
^thlat there should be some systematised organisation 
of emigration to the other parts of our great Empire, 

• and the matter is one which the Government might 
‘well take up in conjunction with the Colonial Govern- 
ments We however, concern our^f lves only with 

^ children, and the only Dominion which at praient 
possesses a properly-organised system of child-* 
emigration is Canada. The advantage to the Colonies 
of a properly-orgamsed system of child-emigration 
from the Mother Country has been amplv sho^n by 
the experience of Canada, where thousands of respect- 
able citizens owe their present position to its operation 
Ihe Mother Country is also a derided gamer, ipasmuch 
as many of the children before they were emigrated 
were in grave danger of drifting into the condition 
of “ waste material ” It has been admitted by an 
Ottawa journal that there is a smaller proportion of 
, crime among these young immigrants than among 
Canadian-born children, and this may bt sately 
attributed to the careful training given them bcfoic 
, they Wcu enjigrated m the English institutions where 
‘ they had been sheltered The expense of carr>ing 
on this emigration has hitherto been met by private 
benevolence, except in so fir as Poor Law children 
ire concerned In their case a grant of £13 per 
lu id IS allowed by the Loeil Government Board to 
(Over cost of outfit, passage, maintenance in 
distributing home, and inspection by the Canadian 
Government The societies emigrating ihildrcn to 
Canada have, at their own cost estiblished and 
maintained these receiving and distributing homes, 
and bear the expense of inspection The only con 
tnbution by the Canadian (jovernment is a per capita 
grant of $2, which is so trifling tliat it is not always 
worth claiming It is t'xtremel) doubtful, however, 
whether the present svstem can he appreeiablv 

• extended without more liberal financial aid frim the 
Home and Colonial Governments 

CHILD EMIGRATION NPCESSARV lOR EMPIRE 

The welfare and prospentv of the T mpire as a whole 
demand that some intelligent and comprehensive 
system Of child-emigration should be speeiiily e-.tab- 
lished by the Governments concerned, if the Mothci 
Country is not gradually to become an asylum for 

• the degenerate and unfit On the othei hand, whatever 
‘ system of selection be adopted dUe regard must be 

had to the future welfare of both the Mother Country 
-aji 4 of the Domiftions be>ond the seas There are 
a|:^put twenty th^usaad children in English certified 


Industrial Schools who have been taken f^om Unsatis- 
factory surroundings to be trained Up as respectable 
citizens. It IS undesi^ble that they should remain 
in the Mother Country after the completion of their 
training, since they run the risk of drifting back to 
the surroundings from which they were originally 
taken Why should they not, as a matter of course, 
be sent to the Colonies, provided that they show no 
indication of having inherited the physical, mental, 
or moral disabilities ot their parents ? Again, a large 
proportion of the thirty thousand orphan and deserted 
children under the charge of the Poor I^w Guardians 
m England and Wales, after being trained, would 
make excellent emigrants, and it would effectually 
obviate the risk of their becoming adult paupers m 
after-life (as some of them do) if they were sent to 
the Colonies It would clearly be to the advantage 
of the State to give grants m aid of the emigration 
of Industrial School children, and it would be a wise 
policy on the part of the Poor Law Guardians to spend 
a considerably larger sum than thc> do at present m 
the emigration of their pauper children Ihus the 
Home authorities could advantageously co-operate 
with the Dominion Governments m*extendmg child- 
cniigr,ition Lastly, there are a large number of 
destitute and negleeted children rescued by English 
philanlhropu agencies from bad surroundings, who 
come neither into certified Industrial Schools, nor into 
the hands of Poor Law Guardians This class would 
Meld a considerable number of child emigrant^, and 
it would be to the advantage of the Dominions if 
substantial assistance were given to su^h private 
agencies for this purpose 

» 

WHAT THE DOMINIONS %UST DO 

As regards the age at which c^ddren should be 
emigrated, it is clear that they should be sent to the 
Dominions as early as possible, so that they may be 
more thoroughh acclimatised and accustomed to 
Colonial life Such a svstem, however, would not 
allow time for the di^’Coverj of any inherited tamt » 
and the Colonies may, therefore, justly demand that 
the children shall spend a few y^ar-, under careful 
training and supervision m hngland before being 
emigrated It lus been proved b> many yeats’ 

^ experience of child-emigration to Canada that there 
is no practical disadvantage to the children in receiving 
their early training in the M^othet^ Country , they 
soon adapt themselveS to Colonial hte and conditionSj 
and the proportion of actual failures is less thati' 
T per cent. Private initiative and enterprise have 
cleirly shown in the case of Canada that cfiild^ 




fetijigpration is beneficial both to the Dominion and the sf.i.k( 11 (jn of children. 

the Mother Country, as appears from a recent report As ri.‘(rard'= the seltv^ion of children for emigration, 
by the Canadian (Tovcrnincnt inspector. It would due consideration nuisi he given l)olh to the inteiie^ 

appear, then, that the time has arrived when all of the Dominions and i hi- Morh(*r ( oiintry. the former 

.self-governing Dominions should seriously consider have a right to expect that only ili" phydcally, morally, 

how best to arrange for the steady annual flow of and mentally fit children Should be -eUcied, so tlml a- 

young immigrants, so that the necessary population healthy and law-abiding population may be built up ; ' 

may be provided for t!he proper development of their while it would be imprudent also and impolitic to 

resources. It is obvious that the first and foremost deplete the Mother Country of its best material. But 

step is for each Dominion Government to vote a sub- the question of age, as well as the nature and extent ' 
stantial annual ^rant for the encouragement of child- of financial assistance, methods of co-operation* 
emigration. 'Fhis grant could either be iised to between the Home and Dominion Governments, and 

subsidise existing private benevolent agencies, thus of subsidies to philanthropic i-.'v, matters of* 

enabling them to extend their work ; or it might be detail, and can safely be left for future discussion. The . 

spent by the authorities themselves in establishing impigrtant qq,estion to be first considered is whether a 

and maintaining institutions for both sexes in the large and comprehensive scheme, of i hild-emigraiion 

Dominions where the children front England could be to the Dominions beyond the seas is not evidently 

received and trained for Canadian life. ' desirable in the interests of the Empire as a w^hole. 

THE SELF-HELP EMIC^RATION SOCIETY. 

I am sorry that my absence from the office for a siderably enlarged. I am in full accord with both 

• short holiday has prevented my earlier reply to your Mr. Hawkes and the writer of the article in the necessity 

favour of the nth inst. I am much obliged to you of educating the children in all our schools in the 

for calling my attention to the article on page 37 of conditions of life and work in the Overseas Dominions, 

the current number of the Review of Reviews, with I do not think, however, that emigration will ever be 
most of which I agree. With reference to child a cure for unemployment, although it may be a 

emigration, probably one of the first steps to be palliative. Unfortunately a very large proportion of 

taken would be to give the Boards of Guardians power our unemployed are unemployable, and we should 
to provide for boariing-out anywhere in the British have no right to saddle the Overseas Dominions. with 
Empire instead of only in the United Kingdom, as the failure.s for which we are responsible. Until we' ' 
at present. The cost of this wT)uld be no more in find some means of eliminating the unfit from our 
Canada than here, and the child w^ould, as you have population wc slmll be always face to face with 

pointed out, be brought up amoitg altogether different unemployment of some sort or other. Among the 

'-.•.rro-L* The . ■ as to the formation of unemployed, however, there are to be found many 

an Imperial Board of Emigration is similar to a thousands, .sober, honest and hard-working, who from 

Tdeommendation made by Lord Tennyson’s Committee the stress of competition cannot make headway here, 
some years ago, and more recently by the Emigration but in Canada find the way open to competence, 
Committee of the Royal Colonial Institute, both of particularly if able and willing to work on the land, 
which propose that the present Emigrants’ Information It is such whom this .Society endeavours to help by 
Office should be strengthened and its powers con- the methods detailed in the report I enclose. 

THE EAST END EMIGRATION FUND. 

'•IT 

Referring to your letter of the nth inst., with having regard to the acknowledged success of child 
which you were kind enough to send me a copy of emigration in Canada, it might well encourage other' 
the July number of the Review of Reviews, my Overseas Dominions to take some steps, whether by 
Committee have reque.sted me to say that they quite help in the establishment of farm schools or homes, or 
agree with the points raised in the article on “ The by the selection of special boarding-out homes under 
Life-Blood of the Empire.” They are quite of opinion adequate Government iaspection, to promote child 
that it -would be of great mutual advantage if the emigration, both male and female. 

Governments of tjg Overseas Dominions could .see Generally, my Committee feel that emigration to 
their way to much extended co-operation with \^lun- our Overseas Dominions has now reached so great an * 
tary emigration agencies, and that it would be a great importance, both as an outlet for our people in England 
advanta.ue if the Overseas Dominions would accept and as a means of development of the vast unpopulated 
the full respon.sibility with regard to the reception areas in these Dominions, that some central office 
and distribution of those sent ever. This especially might be established which should have representatives 
applie.Tio some of the Australa.sian States, where the of the borne and Dominion Governments, and of the 
difficulty of housing on arrival has undoubtedly ^various agencies, both State "and voluntary, for pro- 
hampered emigration work. We also think that, motiilg emigration, and they are entirely in accord 



with the recommendation of the Tennywn Conunittee, 
;^d . recommendation of thje Standing 

of the Royal Colonial Institute. 


My Committee also approve of the statements con-, 
tained in Mr. Hawkes’ report to the Canadian Govern- 
ment, 


THE GHILD EMIGRATION SOCIETY. 


This Society was founded by a Rhodes Scholar at 
Qxfcjrd in Octbberv 1909, and the Rhodes Trustees 
hs^ve made a gtaht*of £100 towards it. The object of 
the Society is to establish a farm-school in Western 
Australia, which will fit British boys to take up good 
positions on farms in the Colony, and girls for useful 
occupations in Colonial households, and teach them 
how to take care of themselves under the conditions of 
Colonial life. It is obvious that the sending out of 
children untrained, unfit, and with no knowledge of 
the life they will have to lead, is worse than useless. 
Jhe aim, therefore, of the Society is to supply this 
two-fold need — the need for a training which will 
enable orphan and destitute British children to earn 
their own living, and the need of the Overseas 
Dominions for trained farm labourers, farmers, and 
domestic girls. In this aim the Society has enlisted 
the enthusiastic aid of the Government of Western 
Australia, who have placed at their disposal an area of 
1,000 acres, and will bear part of the cost of transport ; 
while the primary educational system of the State will 
be available for the children. The Local Government 
Board is ready to allow Boards of Guardians to emigrate 
children to the farm-school, and several Boards have 
' notffied their intention of doing so. I'he principles of 
the farm-school system are, shortly^ that the boys and 
girls be trained continuously from their first arrival 
at the farm-school, for farm and domestic work ; that 
religious instruction be given on the basis of a Creed 
Register ; that the children be brought up with a 
knowledge of Empire history ; that any profits made 
from the farm be divided among llie children, rateably 
according to age, conduct, capacity, etc. ; that the 
older children be given a share in the government of 
the farm-school ; and that the boys 
and girls shall have as free .social in- 
tercourse as experience proves to be 
• desirable. Trained nurses and matrons 
'will form part of the staff, and the 
' children will be kept in the open air 
as much as possible, thus, semring 
their sound physique. The primary 
education of We.stern Australia is 
considered to be of a very high order 
and thoroughly up-to-date, and will 
be provided free of cost by the State, 
and the fann children will thus be in 
daily con tacit doring term time with 
loc 4 Australian children, ft will 
be the duty of the "Society to see 
that the agricultural and domestic', 
instruction of [he farm r school is 
equally efficient,; and every oppor- 
tunity will be .iiiorded \h- children 


to practical account in their own gardens. The 
formation of the character pf the average .child 
depends very largely on its environment and Sarly 
training. The aim of the Society is to turn out resource- * 
ful, self-reliant, disciplined children. They will be 
allowed, and expected, to do cvcTything possible for 
themselves, and for purposes of discipline one of the 
methods of the Boy Scout movement has been adopted- 
— ^the division of the school into units of five children, 
one of whom is older than the others, and is held more 
or less responsible for them. Records of the individual 
children will be kept at the farm-school, and reports 
will be sent home periodically to the Executive Com- 
mittee in England. Parties of children (from eight to 
ten years old) will be sent out of England from time to 
time under the charge of responsible persons. The first 
batch of children leave very shortly. At fourteen the 
children will leave the primary .school and will be at 
liberty to seek work as wage-earners, but it is hoped to 
induce many of them to stay on at the farm-school 
until they are at least sixteen or older. In this con- 
nection it is important to note that the Society is 
taking steps to secure legal control of the children 
for some years after they leave the primary school, . 
so as to prevent them from going to undesirable 
employment. 

The Society is doing very valuable and necessary 
work in emigrating these children, who, in the over- 
crowned state of the labour market in Great Britain, 
would have no real chance, but who, given the proper 
training, may well become liappy and useful citizens 
of our Colonies. The Child Emigration Society proposes 
to found farm-schools in all parts of the Empire as 
opportunities arise and funds permit. 






'of turning their theoretical studies 



Typical Group of Assisted ^oy Emigrants S^t to Victoria.* 


Leading Articles in the Reviews. 

I 

SPORT, HEALTH AND HOLIDAY. 


THE OLYMPIC IDEA. 

TIiere are many million devotees of the “ God of 
the open air/’ and the Century’s article on “ The 
Olympic Idea • Its Origin, Foundation, and Progress/’ 
comes at a timdy juncture The author is William 
Milligan Sloane, Senior Member of the International 
Olympic Committee The originator of the 01 >mpie 
Idea and of the International 0 ]>mpK ( ommittce was 
a young Frenchman, M Pierre do Coubertin, who 
some thirty years ago began to study outdoor life in 
England and America Jit ti a veiled extensively, 
published several books on the subject, and m his 
own land was the organiser of clubs for rultnating 
the more strenuous, insjuriting, and diimg sports 
which had hitherto been neglected On func 23rd 
1894, M de Coubertin summoned a meeting at the 
Sorbonne, at which the delegates were representative, 
selected chicfl) fiom his wide personal accjuaintancc 
in different (ountiies Jh( outiome of their delibcra 
tions was the levival of the Olympic contests 

Mr bloane observes that “ Primarily sport must 
be the medium of mternatjonal conciliation Iherc 
can be no rivalry withcmt some fric tion hut rivalry 
in spojt should and must be the most generous of 
all rivalries — a contest m magnanimitc I he 
contestants and their friends at an\ given O^mpiad 
might not number more than j few hundred , but 
supposing there weie onlvahundud from each of the 
contesting nations, and that forl> nations were repre- 
sented I his assembling togcthci is no unimportant 
agenev foi reciprocal ac (|uaintini i lhat several 
thousand strangers are tempoiaril\ the guests at an) 
national capital makes foi pre cnl Icllowship and 
future friendship 1 he ( ommon intcicst m the com- 
petitions and dall^ mtenourse at other times the 
appreciation of representative delegations, tend 
naturally to sweep aw iv the cobwebs ot mtcrnalional 
suspicion and distrust 

“How far the 01 )mpic Idea ma) go is not yet 
determined Its definition for present use is suffi- 
cientK fixe d on the lines of its first appearance , first 
to create and strengthen the bonds of friendship such 
as ought to exist among all civilised nalicms In 
frequent, peaetful inten ourse , se(ondl) to punh 
sport, abolish selfish and underhand methods m the 
struggle for athletic supremacy, scenic fair pla\ for 
all, even the weakest, and as lai as possible, make 
the eontesi and not the victory the joy of the 
}oimg ” 


THE STADIUM AT ATHENS. 

In the July issue of the Architectural Revieiv Mr. 
Lionel B Budden concludes his article on “ Modern 
Athens ” 

Writing of the Pan Athcnaic Stadion, he describes 
it as a building having no influence upon the archi- 
tecture of other buildings, vet it is profoundly indi- ' 
cat! VC of the spirit animating man) The athletic 
theatic across the Ilissos, m which the first of the 
modern senes of 01 )mpic Games was held, was origi- 
nally built under L)kourgos, 330 B c , in the usual 
Greek fashion, on the sides of a dtpiession between 
two hills Jn 140 B c it was renewed in marble by 
Heiodcs Altieus Its fin il reconstruction, 1895-1905, 
in the same mile rial, w.ls undertaken at the expense 
of Aveioft a wealth) Athenian tobacco merchant. 
This last lestoration was earned out m strict con- 
formity with extant remains, under the supervision 
of Hansen, of Vienna who worked on the amended 
basis of a plan onginally drafted by General Metaxas 
I he clean workmanship and carefully preserved sim- 
plicity of the scheme adds the writer, are above 
criticism , and il the resolution of the major and sub- 
sidiary portions of the screen colonnade could haA e 
been more successfulK managed, its general effect and 
appropriateness would moic than atone for the error 


THE JEW’S IMMUNITY FROM 
DISEASE. 

In the study of immunity from disease by Professor 
J A Lindsav m the Eugenics Review for |uly, he 
savs — 

The Jc^\ less lliTTi tin of llit popiil itions 

Tniongst whom lu lives iroiii ilcohi li in vi nercvl diseases, and 
111 some cases from prevailinc^ epickmi diseases IJc is nnt 
pione to suicide His percentage of illegitimacy and of still 
births IS relilivcly low In modem times he enjoys somo 
degiec of immunity from lep|;osy, which appinntly prcvaikd 
extensively amongst Jews in ancient times It imisl be borne 
in mind, however, ih it the leprosy of the Old lestament 
probxbty ineludid several diseases, such as psoriasis, vitiligo 
and scaly ecMina as well as true leprosy On the other side of 
the account, the Jew suffers more than the average from 
diabetes, hemorrhoids, nervous disc is<_s in geneial, especially 
blindness and colour libndness, tin deaf and dumb defect and 
insanity I he [lwisIi ikdh rite uinkr five years of age is 
much brlow tin gem 1 il aveiige 1 iibi iculosift is a doubtful 
case Ithasbem ifliiinel on good authority that the Jewish 
tuUrcular rale is itl Uivel> low, while the most recent observa 
tions point to ilx. contraiy conclusion The point is an im- 
portant one, and it is lo be legrttted that the evidence is so 
<”onfl»cling‘ Pneumonia is said to be rHatively infrequent 
amongst Jews, but 1 cannot find any de^nite clata on this 
subject© 
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SLAVONIC UNITY. 

The Sokol Festivai at Prague. 

Writing m the mid-July number of the Nouvelle 
Revue, M. Paul Cloarec describes the Sokol Festival at 
Prague, and explains its national significance to the 
Slav race, , 

SIXTE0N thousand PERFORMERS 
Every five years this great athletic festival is cele- 
brated at Prague, and its interest far exceeds that of a 
mere spectacle offered to visitors In a large arena of 
35,000 square metres, over 10,000 atliletes take part in 
a wonderful performance manceuviing with perfect 
ememble to the strains and rhythm oi music In 
addition, some 6,000 women and giils take part, and 
their movements arc equally precise Ihc men are 
dressed in blue anil white costumes, leaving the arms 
bare, and the effect is most harmonious The women 
wear red caps and white ( ollars As interludes in these 
marvellous displays certain more distinguished 
Sokolists pcrfoim more diffi(ult evenises On the 
last day 1,^00 men and women reproduced a Greek 
scene, namely Marathon ihe famous Gicck warrior 


came to cry ** Victory ” before expiring in the public 
square, then the army entered amid acclamation ahd 
dancing, while the priests offered a sacrifice to the 
gods, and finally there were the athletic 'games. The 
spectacle was mounted with admirable care, and the 
organiser, M. Vamcek, is to be congratulated on its 
success The spectators, who numbered about 125,000, 
were not sparing in their appdause and cries of delight, 

SOITDARIIY OF TIfP SI AV RACE. 

But all this would seem a trifle if one did not feel 
behind it the energetic will .mimating the performers^ 
men and women who ( omc to Prague from every 
quarter of the Slav horizon to affirm their national 
sentiment, the right to the liberty they claim m the 
different ( ountries peopled by the Slav race. T hat is 
the real significance of the Sokol festival As the 
representatues of Slavism the Sokols come to Prague 
as a sort of hol> city to express their lailh m the 
destinies of their race The i hoice of Prague may seem 
odd, but one must remember that the Czechs take a 
hiuh jikicc as defenders of the lights and liberty of 
conscience Ardent adherents of the doctrines of John 



The Congress of the Sokols in Prague : A nation determined to be fit — twelve thousand Men at Drill. 



Women are anicious to be fit— six thousand Women Members of the Sokol Society at Drill. 



I Huss^ihe ckricftl and German rule ctf the Habsl^rgs 
? is out for their suppression. Far from being a political 
party, the Czech nationality absorbs all parties, and 
! gtoiips the interests of race are at 

. stake. It is not directed against any individual, but 
I for the oppressed race it is splely a demand for liberty. 
(C- PEMANn FOR POLITICAL LIBERTY. 

|i;- 'Frofti conversations which, the writer had with 
V' yarious Czechs, he learnt that while the Czechs hate 
thte Germans, and especially those of Vienna, they do 
not desire separation from Austria. They have no 
desire to be absorbed by Russia, because though they 
|li,like the Russians, they have no enthusiasm for the 
I autocratic government of the Tsars ; they do not seek 
P;- kidependence because they do not feel strong enough 
ptO preserve it ; and they do not want annexatibn by 
' anotiier Slav State because they believe it would cause 
innumiTalilc difficulties. Notwithstanding their suffer- 
pihgs, they think it is to their interest to keep Austria 

■ strQng,nb>ecause the destruction of Austria might give 

■ Germany such power that they would run the risk of 
y ‘being absorbed oy the German Empire. 

^ Occasionally they dream of a great Slav union, but 
|| 'as . they do not foresee practical means of realising it in 
i ' the present state of things in Europe, their ambition is 
' confined to demanding political liberty. Their ambition 

■ would be realised if they could obtain from Austria 
i recognition of their historic rights to the crown of 

Bohemia — that is to say, administrative autonomy in 
. a federated Austria. They never neglect an oppor- 
^ .tunity to increase their national and international 
'powers They have great sympathy for the French 
people, and it is noteworthy that the only official 
inviiulion.s to witness the Sokol performances were 
sent to France. The Mayor of Paris and ten municipal 
<‘ouiici!l(;rs were present, and fifty French athletes 
) were admitted to take part in the festivities, 

The Historian of Bohemia. 

J The great Sokol festival at Prague in the last days 
I of Jun^ was brought to a conclusion on July i by the 
' inauguration of a monument to the great historian of 
Bohemia, Francois Palacky (1798-1876). In the mid- 
J uly number of the Revue de§ Deux Mondes, M. Henri 
, Hantich gives a short account of Palacky and his 
s i work. 

It was in 1818 that Palacky first began to take part, 
on the literary and national side, in the history of 
Bohemia, and it was not long before he resolved to 
devote ill". ( h' entirely to the work of writing a history 
.of his country. The greatest ignorance as to the past 
‘Vlpf Bohemia prevailed, but he saw in the past the 
■' promise of the future, and in history the instrument 

of He spent the first ten years in making 

?:^;researches among archives both in Bohemia and in 
f^^Other Countries. I'he first volume of the “ History of 
■“ rthe Czech People ’’ appeared in German in 1836, but 
: the Czech e^iition of the book was not ready till 1848. 

: Five more volumes appeared at intervals, the last in 
jS'/rt. a .■>hori lime bcfo.'-L the author*s death. The work, 


alas', stops short: at the coming of the Hab3burg6 hi; 
1526.. , ‘ 

BOHEMIA AND TB? CZECH CAUSE. 

The most remarkable chapters, those palpitating ,~ 
with life and written with warm eloquencej hre the 
portions relating to the events of the fifteenth centriry 
—the heroic struggle of Bohemia, united as one mail 
for the defence of the doctrines of Huss and the deferit^.. 
of the nation against Germanic invasion. In writing 
the history Palacky’s aim was to give ihc national 
aspirations a solid foundation, that of historic right. 
The first effect of his influence and of that of the his- 
torical school which he created was to rally BoTiemia 
to the Czech national cause. In 1848, when he entered 
political life, Palacky formulated “ the national pro- 
gramme of Bohemia and stated the Czech question. ’ 
Notwithstanding the serious set-back in 1871, he never 
lost faith in an autonomous Bohemia. He believed the 
destinies of a nation were determined by the degree of 
its civilisation, and not by the numerical .strength of 
the people, and he exhorted the people to educate 
themselves morally and intellectually to assure thdr 
national existence, and to enable them to resume at 
some future day the place in life and in history 
which belonged to them by right. 

• REAL DETECTIVE SPORT. 

La Leciura contains an account of the breaking-up 
of a band of brigands, forty years ago, by the Governor 
of Cordova. Persons were seized, carried into captivity, 
and a ransom demanded. After the captives had been 
released the authorities desired to obtain clues to the 
whereabouts of the place of captivity and the hiding- 
place of the brigands, but without success ; the victims 
could give absolutely no information. 

They had been seized and blindfolded (if th& term 
may be used) by means of dark-coloured spectacles, 
through the lenses of which they could see nothing. 

The Governor hit upon the idea of sending police- 
agents all over the province disguised as beggars. It 
was part of their duty to ask for alms in a loud voice 
at short intervals, whether they met anyone or not, 
and to shout the name of the locality in which they 

chanced to be ; thus : “ This is , on the road . 

between and 

It came to pass one day that a prisoner heard the 
beggar’s cry, and unconsciously memorised the exact 
words; he was not able to make any reply, and, 
indeed, thought little of the circumstance, so troubled 
was he by his incarceration. After having been ran^ 
somed, he went to the Governor to add his complaint 
to those of other victims. The Governor asjeed if 
he had heard the cry of a beggar while in (■aptiviiy, 
and immediately the words came 10 his mind; he 
stated exactly what he had heard* 

Jhat waa the clue which tlif Governor was seeking. 
His men followed it, and ultimate^^ the 

hiding-pUce of the brigands and broke up the band. * ■ 





§ljjXljkY IN AFRICAN SPORT. 

; , Mr. S. E. WHtTE, in the August Badminton^ describes 
the American in Africa and his difference from the 
Englislvnari. A Britisher provides for an American who 
•would go oft caravan into the African hack country as 
many as a bundjied and fifty men as his personal 
attendant.?. The* American explodes at the idea of 
requiring this army of men to look after biin. The 
English friend explains: — “You are under the 
Equator, and you must do things differently here. 
As long as you keep fit you are safe, but if you get 
run down a bit you’ll go. You’ve got to do yourself 
well, down here, rather better than you have to in 
any other climate. You need all the comfort you can 
get ; and you want to save yourself all you can.” 

A FIVE-COURSE DINNER EVERV NIGHT. 

He finds that the style in which the Englishman 
travels requires this large retinue. For example : — 

At evening our friend has a hot bath, a long cool fizzly drink 
of lime juice and soda ; he puts on the clean clothes laid out 
for him, assumes soft mosquito bools, and sits down to dinner. 
This is served to him in courses, and on enamel ware. Each 
course has its proper-sized plate and cutlery. Pie starts with 
soup, goes down through tinned whitebait or other fish, an 
entree, a roast, perhaps a curry, a sweet and some coffee. He i.s 
certainly being “done well,” and he enjoys the comfort of it. 

THE AMERICAN’S SIMPLER STYLE, ^ 

The American finds it a little galling to think that it 
requires one hundred and fifty men to take care of 
him, but your Englishman doe.s not mind that ; he 
enjoys being taken care of. The writer him.self and 
two friends were satisfied with only forty men, but he 
says : — 

In essentials the Englishman is absolutely right. One cannot 
camp in Africa as one would at home. The experimenter 
would be dead in a month. In his application of that principle, 
however, he seems to the Aincric.in point of view to overshoot. 
He certainly does not need a five-course dinner every nigiit, 
nor a complete battery of cutlery, napery and lableware to 
eat it from. Flour, sugar, oatmeal, lea and coflee, rice, 
beans, onions, curry, dried fruits, a little bacon and some 
dehydrated vegetables will do him very well indeed — with 
what he can shoot. These will pack in waterproof bags 
very comfortably. In addition to feeding himself well, he finds 
he must not sleep next to the ground, he must have a hot bath 
every day, but never a cold one, and he must shelter himself 
with a double tent against the sun. 

Otherwise the Englishman merely uses a basic prin- 
ciple as an excuse to include sheer luxuries “ The 
Englishman in the field likes to approximate as closely 
as may be his life in town, even if it takes one hundred 
and fifty men to do. it.” Doing things differently he 
calls “ pigging it.” 

The Animals' Guardian for Augu.st contains an 
open letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, by 
Sidney Trist, appealing for the Church’s .support for 
the fuller protection of the lower creation. All 
animal lovers will appreciate this vigetrous liule 
magazine which holds a watching brief against cruelty 
in any sliape or form in any part of the worlff. 


A MERRTE ENGLAND ONCE 
MORE. 

The Revival op Morris-Danciko. 

Writing in the World sWorkic/t Au^st on Morris- 
Dances and their recent revival, “ Home Counties 
describes the recent performa^jices at Kelmscott, ;; 

Mrs. William Morris and Miss May Morris, wWb live 
at Kelmscott Manor, are warm supporters of the 
movement for the revival of folk-dancing, and Mrs. 
Robert Hobbs, Jun., also known as Miss May Elliot, , 
the pianist, arranged the meeting. There were dances: ' 
for men, dances for women, and dances for men and;, 
women together. Mr. Cecil Sharp, who was present, " 
explained to “ Home Counties ” that the original view , 
as to the Moorish origin of the morris-dance will not ' 
bear examination. The dance, in various forms, is 
found pretty nearly all over Europe ; and .wherever it . 
is found it is associated with other strange customs 
quite independent of the dance, such as the mummer’s 
play and the sword-dance. The morris is a spectacular 
dance, full of complex co-ordinated rhythms of hand) 
and foot, demanding the perfection of unstrained 
muscular control. In the mummer’s play the feeling 
for drama is the determining factor,; while in the 
sword-dance, with its elaborate dexterity of evolution, 
its dramatic accompaniments of song and interlude, 
we get drama and dance combined. Fifty years ago 
morris-dancing was quite a common pastime, but of 
late years various circumstances seem to have contri- 
buted to its neglect. 

The enthusiasm with which the revival has been 
received must impress everyone. It looks like filling 
a place in the village which no recreative agency h|W 
yet hit upon, says “ Home Counties.” Mr. Sharp i$. 
for dancing because people like to dance, but he is also' 
for skilful and artistic work. In his enthusiasm he sees 
the taste spreading through every class. Already folk- 
dancing is making its way in the elementary schools. 
At Stratford-on-Avon there is in August a summer 
school where the art may be studied. Miss Mary Neal, 
with the Esperance Club, has also done a great deal of 
propagandist work. 


THE HOMER OF INSECTS. 1 

This is the title given to M. Henri Fabre, now ; 
eighty-eight years of age, whose wonderful career is 
sketched in the Lady's Realm. His parents were poor 
farmers. The school through which he passed was 
miserably inadequate. But he had a love for animals^ . 
and resolved to be free to study them. After forty, 
years of hard work as teacher of mathematics and in 
other ways, he at last secured sufficient to keep him iri 
independence, and to secure a bit of barren wdld where 
he could watch his beloved little things, and write the 
story of their lives. Darwin described him as the 
incomparable observer. Rostand calls him the savani 
who thinks like a philosopher and writes lil^e a poet. 



I $8 "fM l^EviEiv" 

AN ALARM OF CHOLERA. 

The present menace of cholera is earnestly urged 
in the Fortnightly Review ‘ by Adolphe Smith. He 
reports that in 1910 cholera had already invaded the 
Adriatic coasts of Italy, and created such a panic that 
30,000 of the population of Leghorn fled. Genoa and 
"neighbourhood was infected. In 1911 two international 
congrt'sscs to have been held at Rome were postponed 
because of the risk of cholera. From Italy persons 
sickening with cholera have travelled in all directions. 
But these facts are carefully concealed. 

AMONG us AT ANY MOMENT. 

The writer maintains that we are face to face with a 
'danger similar to that which beset us in 1892. The 
trouble is that the public is deceived, and the existence 
of cholera is sedulously concealed. During the twenty 
years of respite that we have enjoyed, the writer 
maintains, a Ministry of Public Health should have 
.come into existence, with a budget of its own. The 
..pholera might at any moment l)e introduced by the 
thousands of passengers crossing over from the Conti- 
i Tient to this country, or still more probably by sailors 
: ih Some of the smaller vessels that frequent our smaller 
ports. Detection on the frontier is a policy that should 
be absolutely uniform in every part of the country, 
and should bo directed and paid for by a natiional 
authority. Cases have been known of. cholera patients 
arriving in a small harbour, and the medical officer of 
health being some nine miles away. As to precautions, 
the frontier services should be improved and the 
ntimber of inspectors increased. 

Clean, large, well-aired bedrooms, giving on to an 



Hindi Punch.] [Bombay. 

In the Grip of Death! 

Cholera is ranipanl ia Bombay, the majority of victims being 
Mahomedans. 


of' Reviews; 

open space, constantly purified by direct ray.s of sun- 
shine, is the ideal Vhich has not yet been attained in 
any country. , In Spain, though a respite of a quarter 
of a century has been granted, very little has been 
done. Poverty is one of the principal obstacles to the 
removal of the conditions that favour disease. The. 

condition of the subsoil is also most important. 

■ . « 

“ ABDUL THE— BLESSED ! ” 

An unexpected fact is recorded from Constantinople. 
The writer .says : — 

When I visited these places and inquired if there were any 
cases of cholera, I was surprised to note witli what regret the 
inhabitants confessed there was no more cholera. Had I been 
•able to discover a case these poor people would evidently have 
been delighted. The fact was that when cholera was present, 
police were placed at the door of the han, and no one 
allowed to go in or out. The inhabitants, therefore, could not 
be blamed for remaining idle. Then every day the Sultan sent 
an ample supply of oil, lentils, onions, rice, bread, and other 
food, together with some carefully boiled water, so that all 
could eat and drink safely and to their hearts’ content, without 
any anxiety, and without having anything to pay. These 
labourers and other poor folks had never in all their lives 
enjoyed such a rest, such good and ample food, and such free- 
dom from anxiety for the morrow. With this excellent treat- 
ment the cholera was nipped in the bud ; it was all too good to 
last. In England I had heard a great deal about “Abdul the 
Damned ” ; but here, in the poorest part of his own capital, I 
only heard about “Abdul the Blessed.” Now that cholera is 
in Constantinople ag.ain 1 wonder whether the poor are as well 
off under the new n^^hne ? 

“ DAYLIGHT SAVING.” 

The scientific aspects of daylight saving are disciLssed 
by Professor Turner in Bedrock for July. He says 
the proposal to put the clock.s one hour forward on 
April ist and return them to the usual hour on 
September 1st has met with extraordinary favour. 
Tie points out the arrangement that has been come to 
for adjustment of time by altering clocks one hour 
every twenty-fourth part of the globe’s circum- 
ference. He proceeds : — 

Now Mr. Willett is not .asking either more or less in the 
way of change in our clocks than is cheerfully accorded by 
everyone who has crossed the American Continent. At certain 
points of the journey the travellers are directed to put their 
watches forward or backward one hour ; and the inconvenience 
is insignificant. Even the accumulation of several such changes 
within a few days is of no consequence. -And there is no 
essential difference between making such a change at a particular 
point in a journey and making it at a particular time of year. 
So long as ii is universal, anrl by common consent, it will be 
fo'golleii almost as soon as made, since almost everything will 
go on as usual. 

The claims of science, therefore, should not be 
advanced against these proposals if they are judged 
to be for the general public benefit. I'he writer 
declares citlnir voluntary or partial movement, or a 
universal change of habit, impracticable. 

One wonders that the more radical suggestion of 
dividing the sixteen hour waking day into equal 
parts at nobn, which would aflect the whole year and 
obviate any playing tricks with clocks, -has not been 
advocat^h. 
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LEAWNO "ifiRTICLES IN -niE REVIEWS. 

ARE WE GOING UTTERLY " TO 
THE DOGS ? 


Dr. Tredgold contributes to the Quarterly for July 
a study of eugenics which is most reading. 

He accepts the retrogression of the people of England 
as ah indisputable fact, The diminished death-rate 
does not demonstrate improvement in our inherent 
vitality. 

SICKNESS increasing. 

He quotes from the statistics of the friendly societies 
to prove that sickness is distinctly on the increase. 
Amongst the workers of the country as a whole the 
amount of sickness is 10 per cent, higher. Infant 
mortality has been decreased, but out of every thousand 
children born to-day there are practically as many who 
die from immaturity as in 1873. He quotes the chief 
medical officer to the Board of Education to show the 
extraordinarily high percentage of defective children. 

INCAPACITY INCREASING. 

The mental condition of the people of England he 
finds very disquieting. He concludes that the propor- 
tion of the mentally weak in the entire community 
must be well over i per cent. Lumping together Poor 
Law relief and Old Age Pensions and charitable 
expenditure, he concludes there has been a very real 
increase in the proportion of those persons who are 
unable or unwilling to subsist by their own efforts. 
Since the beginning of the century there has liecn a 
marked increase in crime. On the other side of the 
account, he grants the increase of membership in the 
friendly societies and of savings bank depositors. 

He then sets himself to discover to what this dis- 
tinct increase in deterioration ” is due. Of the two 
factors, environment and heredity, the environment 
of the people has been steadily improved. It is the 
other factor that has prevailed. 

THE PROPAGATION OF THE UNFIT. 

A study of the birth-rate fully explains the retro- 
gression of the nation. The decline has been cliieflx 
marked in the most capable, most cultured, and most 
intellectual classes, 'f’he Hearts of Oak Benefit .Society 
.shows that the falling-off in the birth-rate in the million 
and a quarter population represented by its members 
has fallen by over 52 per cent, from 1880 to 1904. 
Dr. Tredgold says : — ‘‘ Sufficient has lieen said to show 
that the decline in the birth-rate is not uniform through- 
out the community, but that it is practically confined 
to the best elements ; and that the worst, elements, 
the insane, the Iceblc-minded, the diseased, the pauper, 
the thriftless, and, in fact, the whole parasitic class of 
the nation, are continuing to propagate with unabated 
and unrestricted vigour.” Further danger lies in the 
•fact that these degenerates frequently mate with the 
healthy members ol the community: — “The whole 
tendency of piodern ssntiment and prcse4it-day rj^vili- 
sation is not so much to aid the fit as to favour the 
survival and propagation of the unfit.” • 


REMEDIES/ 

Dr. Tredgold goes on to advocate, as the best remedy ' 
in restrictive eugenics, the segregation of the unde- 
sirable in suitable colonies or institutions. In con- 
structive eugenics he would recommend that in com- 
petitive examinations for appointments regard shouldJJl 
be had to the family history of the candidate, as also itl 
all responsible appointments, university scholarships, 
bursaries ; and the Chancellor df the Exchequer might . , 
provide some more definite encouragement to the pro- ■!,; 
pagation of the eugenically fit. He himself advocates: *; 
the institution of a national system of family records, 
He thinks that the First International Congress 
Eugenics, now being held in London, may mark 
epoch in the history of civilisation. \\\ 

FLIES CARRYING INFECTION. 

In Bedrock for July Dr. Graham-Smith ril.iC'. a ' ' 
number of i‘;b experiments on house flies. He " 

says : — , 

Flies fed on coloured .syrup often regurgitate coloured flukl 
twenty-four or more hours later, though fed in the interval On ’ 
plain syrup. When infected food has been given, the infecting 
bacteria are usually found in great numbers in these “spots,” 
and moreover, fluid regurgitated from the crop is used to.' 
dissolve or moisten sugar and other similar dry food. , 
materials. The importance of the habit cannot ■ therefaffc ' 
be overestimated. Thc.se experimcnl.s show that flies are ‘ 
al)le to infect sugar for at least two. days after feeding on an. : 
emulsion of Bacillus J>roiligiosux in syrup. Other experiments 
showed that the excrement deposited by flies is heavily infected 
tor at least two days. A long .series of experiments also showed,,; 
that flies wliich had been fetl on emulsions of certain bacteria . 
are capable of infecting fluids, such as milk, on which they ■' 
or into which they fall. In the ca.sc of the housefly, gross 
infection may be produced in milk for at least three days, and a ■ 
smaller degree of infection for ten day.s or longer. Blue-bottles ■ 
produce gross infection uj) to six or nine days, and some degree 
of infection up to three or four weeks. 

With the belter known disease-producing hatieria the follow- 
ing results were obtained. The lyplioid Ijacillus may remain :• 
alive in the inleslinc of the fly forai least six days, and flies can ' 
infect materials over which they walk for at least two days. ' 
The b.arilli which produce th(.- symptoms of meat poisoning 
l)ehave in the same way. Tubercle bacilli caq be found in the ; 
intestines of flic.s ten days or more after infection. 

It has been conclusively shown that (under experirnentai v 
conditions) flics can carry and distribute disease-producing and ; 
jiuticfactive bacteria for several days after infection, and it is ; 
|)robab]e that lb(;y frtqucnlly do so under natural conditionSv 
'I'heir habits are such that they are likely to infect food if tho 
oppoiUinily occurs. In most cases the amount of i> 

likely to be small, and if ilie infected food is eaten at onco bd 
hai in may be done, but it must be remembered that under suit- 
able conditions, as in milk, many disease-producing bacteria 
multiply exceedingly (ast, and that milk which has become 
infected and then set aside for a few horns may contain large 
numhers of such bacteria. llmlcr such circumstances the 
consumer receives a very large dose. 

Two dangers ('onneeted with town-planning are 
pointed out in the Carden Cities and Town Planning 
Magazine liy Mr. B. Lasker. One is the retarding of 
building enterprise by ill-considered planning, the 
other the stimulation of it in areas which had better 
remain unbuilt on. 



HOME POLiTICSl 


THE INSURANCE ACT. 

In the Contemporary Repiew for August Dr. Mac- 
jiamara discusses the great iBSurance Act, which he sets 
the most roseate hue. He recalls the chorus of eulogy 
ii‘,Jrith which the measure was greeted by ali Parties. 

,1 APPREHENSIONS. T ^ 

V But after the great scheme had been put forward— 
r All sorts and condition.^ of people began to get fidgety, 
i Bitxious, apprehensive — quite unnecessarily ; but they did. 

employer couldn’t see how his industry was going to stand 
/4hc new impost represented in his, the employer's, weekly 
■cor.iiii -.'.:iori. The clerk and the shop assistant began to hear 
^%jnmous tumours that if their employers were compelled to pay 
Ihrecpen-.T a week, they would no longer continue the privilege 
they had hitherto accorded to their employees of paying them 
(fall wages during sickness. The casual labourer, the char- 
woman, and others who were only able to find employment for 
or two a week began to w^ondcr, since the rule was that 
the first employer would have to ]my the employer’s contribu- 
tion for the week, where that first employer was coming from. 

, The servant girl proclaimed herself thoroughly well provided 
-.'for at present, and considered it like Mr. Lloyd George’s 
; ilnpudcnce to expect her to pay threepence a W'cek. Why 
he his own business? And even the delicately 
. y ' ^uMity had her grievance. Why should she 
' become a tax-collcrior? And wdiat was more, why should she 
^ run the risk of a Coroners inquest by being made to lick nasty, 
disagrccal'Ie, sticky stanips ? 

; ■ WHO ARE THE LITTLE ENGLANDERS f 


Further, people who were not membears of any Thrift Society 
began to hear a different story about this new thing that was . 
about to be tbru:»i upon them. They began to find out the 
precise .» aliou: ‘.lim; ilicir w'eekly fourpences would do whem ' 
thw wr.i laid a^ide by ^icknes^ /i^; story 
shillings welcome for the new baby arid all it wouTtl mean for 
mother and child began to come liome to them. Their neighs ^ 
hours, who knew from experience, told them hOW the burden 
of finding a weekly contribution grows less irksome as the 
weekly budget becomes habituated to it. They tpld them of 
the peace of mind w^hich follows from the knowledge that Ihere 
is something put by for the day of trouble. And as July 15th 
approached it became clear to those who watch things cioiciy ; 
that the fortunes of the Act were rapidly rising, ana that the > 
mean, unpatriotic oppo.sition of which we had seen far too 
much had shot its bolt. 

Dr. Macnamara expects that the Act will come as a 
god.send to the poorest-paid Olass of labour, will give 
greater stability and continuity of employment to the 
unskilled class. He concludes : — 

In its chief features it will remain established part for all 
time of the British Social and Industrial System— its plart Con- 
ceived by minds nobly touched j its structure raised by hands 
patient, skilled, and directed by patriotic purpose. It does not 
usher in the millennium j but it brings our country a long step 
nearer the realisation of the Psalmist’s aspiration, when there 
shall be “no decay, no leading away into captivity, and no 
complaining in our streets.” 

UNIONIST BID FOR HOME RULE. 


^ Dr. Macnamara is most severe upon the Opposition 
,fpr not having acted up to the assurance of Mr. H. W. 
. Forster, M.P., that they were not going to make Party 
i^pital out of the feeling which exists against the' Bill : — 
A word or two ol timely assurance from men of all parties 
would have meant much at this juncture. To the eternal dis- 
of the great bulk of tlie Tory Party ■ that word was 
'^fawtainly not spoken. 

It is, M'hen you come to think of it, a curious spectacle ; The 
■igteiit imperialist and Patriotic Party trying, for the sake of 
votes, to render difficult an endeavour de, signed to make British 
:,'hmg9 sounder, British limbs .stronger, and British muscle 
>> manlier ; the great Imperialist and Patriotic Party lending less 
than no hand in an attempt to secure that the burden of Empire 
shall rest on shoulders less rickety than many of those upon 
W'hich it rests to-day. 

THE ADVANTAGES. 

But when the friendly and other thrift societies 
licgaii to get to work for becoming approved societies, 
thing:; iiSSUmr-i a different complexion : — 

Piyji I'C. who had been frightened out of their wdts with 
01 ii.,; evllatfd unjust things that were bound to follow 
in the train of the Act, had opened before them a vista of a 
sti iking " -'.ir'ie: '. character. If they were already members of 
Fr:f i"- they learned what would follow from the 

blotting free of existing “Reserves”: they found that if they 
up their present subscription in addition to the Goverii- 
conlribution— as astonishingly large numbers of them are 
^^bing— tliey would be eligible for a scale of benefits never 
contemplated as being within their means. On the 
Ibtilkr hand, they found that if they didn't desire, or couldn’t 
'afford, 10 i>;iy for benefits on a more generous scale than those 
which they had already insured, they could, as a result of 
■;ihe c^ations of the Act, continue to secure these, or equivalent 
'benems, at a figure substantially below that which they were 
pay^. 


The July number of tlie Quarterly Review cloises with 
a paper on the Home Rule Rill which is not a little 
significant of the uncertain and transitional attitude 
of the Unionist Party. After denouncing both the 
political and financial provisions of the Home Rule 
Rill in the most approved “ new style/' and hutling 
stage thunder at the “ dishonoured principles which 
underlie this reckless and deceptive measure,” the 
writer concludes by taking a tolerably sharp curve ; — 

So far as it is po.ssible to form an opinion, the present Bill 
cannot become law, in the most favourable circumstances, until 
at least two years have elapsed. The protagonists of Federal 
Home Rule might be lairly asked to join the Unionists in a 
demand that the interval should be employed in an investiga- 
tion ol the economic position of England, Sootland, Ireland 
and Wales, and of their financijl relations with each other. If 
a Royal Commission were appointed to inquire into the true 
revenue, the true expendiluib, the taxalilc capacity, and the 
fair contribution to Imperial Services of each division of the 
Unitetl Kingdom, there might be some ground for hope that 
Parliament would be in a position, nf the majority of the people 
of Ireland still expressed a strong desire for self-government, to 
enact a measure of Home Rule lor Ireland which would be 
equitable to her three partners, consistent, with a comprehensive 
system of Federal Government, and likely to afford a reasonable 
prospect of finality. If the peoples of England, Scotland and 
Wales should then manifest an overwhelming desire for a form 
of government similar to that which it is proposed to concede to 
Ireland, material would be available for the framing of a scheme 
of Federal Government wliich would be fair and honourable to 
all the peoples comprised irt the United Kingdom. 

Unionists opposing the Home Rule Bill for Ireland* 
in the name of Home Rule all round is another of 
tho^ liriichlful inconsistencies which ‘add to the 
humour o^ politics and to the gaiety of nations. / 




MR. LtOYD GEORGES SQUAIlE 
DEAL. 

In the Ouilooh for June 22nd appears ftii authorised 
interview with Mr. Lloyd Gcorfre by Mr. RobCTt 
Donald, of the Daily Ckronide. It is accompanied by 
an impression, or character sketch, by Mr. Donald, in 
which. among.slrf)ther thing.s, he says-Mr, Lloyd George 
holds the first plac e in Hriiain to-djy a*) public .sp^iker. 

' He is a fir$t-rate fighting man ; his chief characteristic 
in all his ^ings is courage. He contrasts him with Mr. 
Roosevielt,' iyhp is one of the greatest letter- writers of 
his time, by saying that Mr. Lloyd George never writes 
letters if he can help it. 

^ ms explanation of labour unrest^ 

The Chancellor, in his interview, says that the 
miners^ strike was but a sign of the times, and he was 
prepared for it. Its cause was purely social and 
economic. We are dealing with a much better educated 
democracy than existed, say, thirty or forty years 
ago:— 

One thing everybody seems to overlook who talks of our 
political or social principles, and that is ihe English Education 
Act of 1870. Since the passing of that Act you have had a 
great system of natiotfal education, constantly improving and 
broadening. The working classes not only read nowadays, they 
think. 

Wider knowledge is creating in the mind of the workman 
growing dissatisfaction with the Conditions under which he is 
Jforced to live. I speak of my own knowledge. Take South 
Wales, which I know intimately. That was the breeding 
ground of the unrest which led to the coal strike. Housing 
conditions in South Wales arc indescribably bad. The con- 
ditions under which the miners in some districts exist render 
decency impossible. There you have a country rich in natural 
blessings } exquisitely formed valleys which oft'er the most 
beautiful sites in the world for the building of well-designed 
townships, and for a mode of life which would elevate and not 
abase. Instead you find the houses unfit for human habitation. 
One cannot wonder that the educated democracy will stand that 
sort of thing no longer. 

Working men are realising that they contribute to the 
wealth of the community without getting a fair share of the good 
things which result, and that is one reason w'hy they strike, 
o.stensibly for a minimum wage. 

The disturbance of industry, the widespread but rcnv-diablc 
poverty of the people as a whole, c.an be cared, and it is the 
aim of the Liberal Party to provide the cure, 

WASTE IN ARMAMENTS AND LAND. 

Mr, Lloyd George insists that wasteful and extra va- 
gaiit /expenditure must be checked. The civilised 
countries of the world are spending nearly £500,000,000 
a year oh w'eapons of war. Great Britain is spending 
something like £70,000,000— that is, about £8 for every 
household. , in the kingdom. “Were this burden 
removed Great Britain could afford to pay every 
member of the : classes an additional 

dollar a week without interfering in the sfightest degree 
with the profits of capital.” Another source of waste, 


ilr. Lloyd George points out, is the way ila* land of 
this country is administered : — 

It ifl not producing more than a half of what it is capable of ’ 
yielding, i An enormous area is practically given over to sport. 
You have millions of acres exclusively devoted to garne, A 
good deal of it is Well adapted for agriculture and afforestation. « 

When you come to the land arotind the towns, here, thcj^; 
grievahe® is of a different character. You may have a greater'/ 
waste in parsimony than in pr^igality* That is tb?? way th<: 
land around oar towns is wasted ; land which might be giving/ 
plenty of air and recreation and renewed health and vigour to 
the workman is running to waste, as the millions in ouf citiM 
*arc crowded into unsightly homes which would soon AH/witH' 
gloom the brightest and stoutest heart, 

The greatest asset of a country is a virile and 
population. This yoli will never get until the land in 
neighbourhood of our great towns is measured Out on a 
generous scale for the homes of our people. 

TWO MILLION WEALTHY IDLERS. 

Another source of waste, Mr. Lloyd George mentions,:;;; 
is unemployment 'of the idle rich : — 

These people account for something like two millions of our. 
population ; their sole business is to enjoy themselves^ often at'" 
the expense of others of our great multitudes who live lives of ■ 
arduous toil without earning sufficient for fodd or raiment or ,' 
repose. 

In these directions (he lime has come for a thorough over- 
hauling of our conditions. That lime comes in every ehterprisflf^' 
— commercial, national, and religious j and woe be to thOv 
generation that lacks the courage to undeilake the task. 

WHAT THE CHURCH SHOULD DO. 

Asked what part the Church should take in thej; 
matter, Mr. Lloyd George replied ' ; 

The function of the Church is not to urge or advocate any., 
specific measure in regard to social reform. Her duly is to createf:; 
an atmosphere in which the leaders of this country in the legis-;^ 
latuve and in the niuuicipalitie.s may find encouragement tor,: 
engage in reforming the dire evils which exist. First, thftj 
Church must rouse the national conscience to the existence ofl 
these evils, and afterwards to a sense of the nation’s yespOnair'; 
bililies for dealing with them. Second, the Church mcisti 
inculcate the necessary spirit of self-sacrifice without which it' 
is impossible for a gigantic problem of this kind to be dealt; 
with. Third, the Church must insist on the truth being toM . I 
about these social ^^•ro^gs. The Church ought to be like a.',' 
limelight turned on the slumlands, to shame those in auihaTky-;; 
into doing somcihing. In collages reeking with tuberculosis,'^ 
dark, damp, wrelclied, dismal abodes, arc men and .womefty 
who ' neglect their Church because she neglects them-. No-'- 
speedier°way of reviving the wavering faith of the maase.s con|d' 
he found than fur the religious bodies lb show that they arc /* 
alive to the social evils which sunoiuid us. :V; 

Speaking of the Insurance Act and its licaring 
consumption, Mr. I.loyd George said that that wa.s oneS 
of the most terrible di.seases in the land. In London . 
alone four millions of wages are lost every year througb.^j 
consumption. Speaking of the housing question, her’i; 
said “ I regard the slum child as a great nationaf..^ 
asset, and we must carve out for him a brighter futurei/'j 
if he is to be worthy material out of which we shalT" 
weave the fabric of this great Commonwealth.'' 



HAROLD COX AS EDITOR. 

p..: The Edinburgh Review^ or Critiral Journal for July 
the’ firit number issued under the editorship ot 
' Harold Cox. Tin rlianpe' introduced arc noticed 
where; But in the concluding article, on con- 
fiorary politics, Mr. Harold Cox vindicuite.-* his 
lion as independent critic in a way that will 
[ al^rm to some politicians. 

INSINCERITY OF POMTICIANS. 

II He says that Parliament has rarely been occupied 
h;jqucstions of greater public importance, and yet 
'^ceedings are viewed w^ith the utmost public* 
Herence. This is attributed by Mr. Cox to the 
bund disbelief of the public ip the sincerity of 
itihli^cians. . The Unionists have destroyed faith in 
lieit .sincerity by their readiness two years ago to 
some fctfm of federal Home Rule. The 
of the C,iberals i.s doubted because they have 
|iStj,^sed their JJome Rule Bill on a federal principle 
could be applied all round. I'oiiching on the 
Jj^chise, Mr. Cox advocates a small universal tax, 
a house tax, which every head of a separate 
^^dusebold would be required to pay a.s a condition of* 
pe^istration as a voter, and the rai.sing ot the age to 
|tWenty-fivfe ; the introduction of some systt^m of 
'/j^oportianal .representation. The Labour Party is 
/iilicen by Mr. Cox to be u proof that the old conception 
politics as a fight between two Parties is breaking 
^bwn.. The Sociialist movement he pronounces to be 
idealistic movement, and that i.s why Sociali.sm goe.s 
.yfthead while Liberalism and Unionism stand still. 

■■ ' ■ WHY NOT DRCrc TARIFF REFORM ? 

Mr. Cox urges that Mr. C’liamherlain only put forward 
proposal for Colonial preference after he had 
■iTfep^tecjly failed to ptT.suade the Colonies to take 
i|t.h6.irt' fair share of the burden of Imperial defence. 

that the Dominion.s are prepared to co-openite 
rifh Imperial defence, Mr. Chamberlain's end is being 
L'^CUfed., and “ in view of this triumph it might have 
;lbeen thought /0iat the English advocates of tariff 
be proudly proclaiming on the 
work is done," and renouncing 
pdlic^ of .tliiTif! reform . 

MrV'C^jc^d^clares that the labour Party is \'ery 
f^Bply-;'. from men who were previously 

He laments tliat there is a complete 
of. any.,i^itica^ organism to give expression 
Sb the .cbnsejiir&i;fe which is characteristic of English 
^ople. Hence there is no organ effectively to resist 
Me succession of ill-devised legislative priqccts for 
Kjerfering, with the or^pinisation ot industry and the 
structure of society. 

UNIONISM BANKRUPT OF IDEA.S. 

l^^The Unionist Party is simply competing with the 
in the proce.ss of transferring wealth from the 
1^0 the poor. Mr. Cox trenchantly submits : — 

Slf anything were required to prove tht bankruptcy of ideas in 
Conservative Party, U is shown in the fact that aftar 
Hdu'sib bf I/irds has failed to discharge its constitutional 


duty by Stt'jpendjj^ the operation of , the Insuraiice 
Conservative candidates up and down the country are nOW ' 
denouncing the Liberal Patty for rushing that Act inlays, 
operation. 

The simple truibi-is that the present Unionist Parly is in a.* 
hopeless position l>CL'aiise it has abandoned its -own principles. ' 
U shifts its policy day by day, almost hour b> hour, to every ’■ 
point in the I'Miip-i*,. Ti? iv :i-.;i|.il journal:.-, tic adviser, who ' 
has led it fro*': : dander to b'.'.iui;cr. in each fcjse with an equal * 
profusion of ;>giii.ri ctoiic. h.t- now nothing to propose . 
but that a party wbicij is presim;. '! to be m.iinly cotnposed of 
English gonilemen -'.(,p im.-.:;*.' in the IIousc of 

Commons by maintaining a 'continuous shout of '* Dis.solve, 
dissolve, dissolve.” Such a suggestion for the degradation of 
conduct is the natural outccnue of the degratlation of ideals, 

. Yet for the true Conserv*ative there' i.s now a magni- 
ficent opportunity, the true Conservative being 
apparently the man w'ho sincerely believes “ that 
the progress of )iuman society mainly depends 'on 
individual exertions, and that the part which Parlia- 
ment can play in improving the lot of the citizen is 
only incidental and intermittent." .This invitation of 
Mr. Cox’s to Unionists to become Individualists is 
scarcely likely to prevail' in this social era. 


WHAT ERSE HAS TO DO FOR 
ERIN. 

In the Irish Educational Review Tor July, Mis.s Agnes 
O’Ryan declares " there is work for Iri.shmen to do " 
in re.spect of 'their language, which,. she declare.s, is "the 
mo.st important item in the constitution of a nation." 
" If w-e are to be a free nation, we must revive our, 
language and all it involves " ir- 

Tliroii.i^h the l.ini^uago alone Ireland CMn be saved, and 
jiulging by the faeilily with which Irish people ado])ted once a 
foreign longue surely it is no exaggeration to hope that they 
will find it.s reviving no herculean task. The language must 
be respected, <inil if for no other reason, then lor this ; that we 
want it to brand ns a separate nation, to cement us who are 
Irish — not Kngli>h-- into one, and to bring us back by its voice 
to the customs and ways of our forefathers when all was song 
and grandeur, when all went merry as the marriage liells. The 
Irisli hingnage will protect us against the oneoming tide on 
whoso crest no God or spirituality is writ. The very act of 
reviving it will shield us froUi the sordid, self-satisfied material- 
ism of the present day, and will give Iri.sh men and women a 
footing whence they m.ay once again face the world with a 
new life,'. 

Whiil would happen to the English-speuking world if 
nil the oratory and poetry and humour of Ireland were 
henceforlh to be buried in an unknown tongue.^ 

More I'hreats. — 'J he Uovernnie.nt luive chal - 
lenged the Protestunt^ of the north of ireliind to make 
it clear that their re.solution to take no part in the 
Home Rule Parliament is final. 'I'hiit iluillenge will 
be accepted in the autumn, and before the resumption 
ot our Parliam.entiiry debates, in a manner which will 
leave nt> doubt in the mind of the mo.st inc*<.irrigible 
optimist upon the '.rreasury Bench. An immediate 
decision will then become imperatively necessary — 
either that Ulster shall be included, or that Ulster 
shall, be excladed. Either deciwon may,. well wreck- 
the Government."— Mr. F. E. Smltii, in the Oxford 
and Cambi^d^e Review, 






titlBtjTE TO iin. efi#CHIU.. 

'Mr. Alan H. Bijrgoyne, editor of the Navy tea^ 
Annual y writing as a pronounced political opponent of 
Mr. Churchill, contributes to the London Magazine 
August a glowing panegyric on Mr. Winston Churchiir 
■at the Admiralty. He declares that there are two Mr. 
Churchills — one is the politician, and the other is the 
First Lord. In nt>he of the mai^ioffices which he had 
filled, Mr. Burgoyne asserts, did he attain even a 
semblance of popularity, eitheii? amongst his associates 
or in the country at large. 

apprehensions. 

In some quarters it was anticipated that if Mr. 
Churchill became First Lord, half the Navy would 
resign and the nation go into mourning. But thefe was 
a great surprise : — ^ 

Mr. Churchiil went to 'Whitehall listening-^also with eyes 
wide open. The new First Lord was discovetqd to be a ver.y 
silent man— lie spoke in public but seldom. His day was very 
strenuous. He spent eight houriat lh% Admiralty, eight hours 
in tlie dockyards, and the remaining eight travelling from 
the former to the latter, sleeping and eating iVhen convenient, 
and, if possible, on Sundays. ^ 

DISARMED. ♦ 

He cared nothing for his political opponents. He 
disarmed the naval extremists by convincing them that 
their unique abilit)/and exceptional merit had J)een 
appreciated by a very penetrating eye. The really 
keen, earnest students of naval 


n'hat Naval War , Wai tfie first big change, or so W 
public thought. ' * 

■ Tlteh came the new Fleet Or^nisation, which 
•business arrangement that ships of the same clRsi 
should act together instead of being a collection of^ 
samples. 

HIS RESTLESS ACTIVITY. 

Of his personal activities Mr. Burgoyme says 
Letus^lurn for a moment to his per.sonal activities. He has 
inade )iim.self f.imiliar with every kind and class of ship in the- 
Navy List, He voyaged in a submarine— has done-^» more, 
than once— and. came away a fount of speedily acijuired 
ledge on ,y^e ly^ Armoured cruisers, scouts, 
baltljfeship^ hbspUal and repair ships have all been, riot vtsSso^'!'.^* 
but investigated from truck to keelson, whatever that is ” 
modem vessel. . 

When on board the Enchantras^ the Admiralty yacht, hjft;-; I 
seldom if ever dines without signalling a number of officers tpvij; 
join him ; one night it will be captains, the next midshipnWA; .v 
and the third officer.-; from the submarine dcpGt. 'I'o eaich 
all4e fs the^ame ; he lets them talk into the slnall dioufs, api!(3:,.\:' 
being sailor-men, they talk that in which the heart dcliglitsi?^ 
shop. 1 walked with one of these after sucF^gathcringji.pij^ ‘ 
he said, By gad! He plays the First Lord devilish .wcii|”i.; 
Which, as spoken, implied a complinient beyqnd mere' 

One Sunday afternoon he set off, in a deuce of a storiii, to ’• 
inspect any ship that struck his fancy, just to see what they wW ' 
like when quite unprepared for their master. He did four, • ^ 
M'hich is seeing the Navy as it really is, and came away well ; 
content with an afternoon of pure enjoymenL; He |s a tiger 
work j just note this as af example. He speaks ‘* N*vy ” all 
day, and confesses to dreaming “ Navy " at night. His restless ■ 
energy is killing his secretaries, but they love it, yv 4 


affairs, who loved the Navy, he 
consulted. Mr. BUrgOyne says ; 

Once your true interest in progress, 
unalloyed with any ulterior motive, k 
recognised and accepted, there are no 
secrets at Whitehall. Thi.s is as the law 
of the Medes and Persians ; it has been 
so through all time, and is the reasoavliy 
this, of all Government departments, is 
least trammelled wittT vexatious and hide- 
bound regulations. Yet, J believe, in the 
result (and as the result) there is more true 
secrecy in matters of Admiralty intention 
than anywhere else. 

Let me here make a statement of fact, 
blunt, blatant and blessed ! Mr. Winston 
Churchill is not only admired and respected 
by his whole staff and the Navy at large, 
he is even liked ! He is genial to all who 
come to him (1 speak of the .Service, now, 
both civil and naval), and has' a glad-eye 
for lK)th office-boy and admiral, rve seen 
it many times— so I know. 

NAVAL WAR STAFF AND FLEET 
ORGANISATION. 

Mf. Btargoyne reports 

Mr, Churchill asked me, early in his 
what I, thought of a naval war staff, 
r guess he asked that question of hundreds 
who had made naval administration a 
hobby. The greatest quality in man is 
surely that of knowing how best to make 
use of the brains of others ; even the village 
idiot cah direct you to the ion. 



Mr. Winston Churchill and Sir Frand^ Brake. 
Armada Day at EarVs 6ourt 


"AND intjtititigM: 

THE N'EWTACJFICI^ tjl&Ete. !., CAN \SfE_AfFoEl) MOfeE OS, 
FIRE. ■ . * ‘ je ' N#Al ARMAMEKT$^?‘ 


FIRE. ’ % 

’ , tto Quairltrly Reoim for July disoB*ses sfc. Nlfcinan 
,Aii^cll*s Great Illusion*’ ^ of a neW 

fjacificism. The writer sayrf^— 

Pacificism has ftossed through tWo i the appeal to the 
epul— “war is wrong”; and the aj^Cal 4 p fearyr'^W is 
dangerous.” Now Mr. Ang^h ushera in the last phase with 
the final apl>eal to the pocket— “war eitpcnsive, since ‘vkhethct 
^ win or lose there iS no money in It.” . . ^ The general 
Wscnsus of opinion woulijl teedn to he that the appeal to tVo 
pocket may ^succeed where the appeals tp fepr and lo altrhisra 
are acknowledged to have iaijed ; and that love of money will 
the end diring about that change in the attitude of mankind 
Ao war tihich could not be effected by inch motives as love of 
right and love of li,fe, ‘ 

< ** THE" MORAL STIMULUS OF SUCCESSFUL WAR/’ 

yi^e writer holds that Mr. Angell has comrtjftted 
jW ei®6r of endeavouring to disengage the iral 


'^sthis.^^taase in I?iis survey of tfet Franco-German war 
1871* ^'ihe writer asks ^ • 

Is it of tto moment that we find in German industry and 
commerce lifter the war of 1870 characteristics of self-reliance 
And enterprise which we fail to (Ifcserve during the years of 
between Waterloo and Bismarck’s viais, years which, on 
/Mr/ Angell’s thesis, should have been the fat and prosperous 
year* of German industrialism ? 

i^ARS Without economic motive? 

The writer strongly dissents from the position that 
' economic causes have led to recent wars, and asks : — . 

Where H *he economic issue which led France lo Magenta 
ftii^ Bolferitoo, and so drove her to make of Italy a nation? 
j * 5 ^ 1(11 it economics alone which spurred Garibaldi to his great 
jjflfort fo^ the freedom of his country ? And in the wars Waged 
^tO make United Germany, can we conceive that any aphorism 
lljtat “war does not pay ” would have led Bismarck to hold his 
wnd, even were he convinced of its fundamental truth? He 


Yes 1 Twejity Millions a Year i* 

So Mr. Ed^r Crammond insists, Writing tiL 
Ntneieenth Cc«/wr)t$fNrith a profusion of" stAtisitof 
evidence, He thus sums Up his case : — 
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• E](^lusive of cost of battle-cruiser prefiented to home Government, 
t Or latest figures available 

The British Empire is in every respect the most important 
and wealthy Confederation in the world. It has an area of 
11,306,000 square miles and a population of 416,000,000., 
Its foreign or external trade during 1910 vas valued at 
776,^8,000, practically the whole of which was sea- 
borne. The national wealth of the Enipiie is approximately 
5^25,000,000,000, Its national income /3, 332,000,000, and its 
expenditure on defef.ee ^^102,000,000 per annum. 

In point of wealth the British Empire greatly exceeds that 
of any other Confederation, its nearest rival being the United 
States with an estimated national-wealth of 1,000,000,000, 
while the national wealth of France cannot exceed 


' would have replied that Prussia was not fighting for money, 
"but to make of dismembered, contemned, politically insignifi- 
can,! CJcrmaoy a united and powerful nation owning no master 
And brooking no alien interference. The greatest war of our 
time, tbu Ciril War in Jibe United States, was fought because 
^,000,000 of white men refused to acquiesce in the shame 
.< brought Upon them by ^S.ooo.ooo of their fellows who saw no 
bftttti in t^e ownership ol slaves. 

Sirailarly," of the reasons that led Japan to go to 
with -Russia By battle, and by battle alone, 
$he knew ah^ could raise men of her colour to an 
equality with'^e white races ; and she has-been justi^ 
fied in her decision/’ 

” soulless dtASS-SKLFISHNESS.” 


/" ir "TC "oo The comparative smallness of the expendi- 
■ . Empire on defence will be appreciated when 
it is realised that it represents only ^3 in respect of every £100 
of annual income. As a matter of fact, Germany and Fiance, 
w^hose combined national wealth is largely exceeded by that of 
the British Empire, now spend about 10, poo, 000 per annum 

on defence, and their overseas possessions are inconsiderable in 
relation to those of the Biitisn Empire. There cannot be the 
slightest doubt that the Empire conld bear with the greatest 
ease an additional expenditure on naval defence of ,1^20,000,000 
per annum. All the gieat self-governing communities had a 
surplus last year ; in the case of Great Britain it was ;^6, 545,000,* 
Canada ;^7, 800,000, and AustiAha ,^5,196,000. 

But if the Empire is to be a unit in defence, it must 
be a unit m the direction of defence. Mr. Crammond* 


The writer dismisses Mr. Angell by saying 
t* The vision Mr. Angell welcomes is one in which the material 
Welbbeing of wo|king men is to be the prime concern of some 
wgmiHesb Administration called Into biping by a renunciation of 
that the nation^ have stood for through the centuries of 
in which civilisation came into being. It is a world in 
mnieh the lowest form of cto-selfishness is to take the place 
MMtriotism ; it is one in which no man with a spark of man- 
him would tolerate extstetice. 


suggests the transformation of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence into a representative and executive 
Imperial Federal Council of Defence. He would 
allow one representative or one vote to eAch million 
of white population and one to each millioh spent on 
defence. The scheme works out at a total fhembershi|) 
ofc 174 1 Defend us from a defence directed by sdeh a 
mob ! 



Leadij^g 

THE MILITAiLY TRAINING OF , 
' LADS. . 

The Midsummer issue of The N^m in A^nis 
contains a special, contribution on compulsory cadet 
training in Jersey. As the author remarks, “ Probajbly 
few people are aware that this system has been in 
vogue for over a century in a Bfitish community and 
on British soil within twelve hours’ journey of Londoh. 
Every male inhabitant of the island is subject to 
Militia service between the ages of sixteen and forty- 
five. The service' is divided into three categories : 
(a) preparatory, {b) active, (c) reserve. The prepara- 
tory training is for youths, and lasts from the age of 
sixteen to the age of twenty, when the youth is 
incorporated into the ranks of a regiment, battery, or 
company. In the month of January each year all 
boys who have reached the age of sixteen since the 
previous January are called upon to enrol themselves 
in the Militia. Failure to do so involves a fine of £i, 
with, of course, immediate enrolment. In February 
the tx)y.s commence their drills at the arsenals of their 
I'cspective districts. 

The island is divided into three districts, each 
of which furnishes an infantry battalion. The 
headquarters and stores in each district are called 
arsenals, and attached to them are spacious drill 
grounds. The boys just enrolled are known as ‘ first 
yOar boys,’ and are put into a beginners’ sejuad. 
^riiey attend drill for an hour and a half on two 
mornings a week, and receive instruction from the 
Militia permanent staff in squad drill and physical 
exercises until they have completed forty drills. Ifl 
the following February they come up again for another 
forty drills as ‘ second year boys,’ and the training 
now extends to company drill, the use of the rifle, 
iind practice on a miniature range with the aiming 
tube. 

A Tirst year boy’ who shows particular aptitude 
is generally promoted to the second year squad after a 
few drills, and it not unfrequently happens that a boy 
will win one of the spoons (drill prizes) in his first year. 
The ‘ third year boy ’ has a full training programme. 
He is usually so far proficient that his forty drills are 
■not exacted in full, but he has a thorough musketry 
training, finishing up with d full range course of fifteen 
practices, the last five of w^hich (classification 
practices) are exactly the same as the classification 
practices fired by recruits of the regular Army. If 
he passes his musketry test he is transferred to the 
active list . . ^ receives his uniform, attending the 
camp training of his unit m the same year. At this 
stage the Jersey Militia recruits will easily bear (uim- 
parison with those of the Special Reserve, and are 
incomparably better trained thi\n the average Terri- 
torial recruit. Boys are often chosen for the artil- 
lery, and comriience gufl drill, etc., at the end ol 
their first or second year.” 
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WAR 'expenditure AND COST 
OF LIVING. 

In the July number of the Priedenswarte is published 
an 'Address of Mr. W. Bourke Cockran on the subject of 
the Expenditure on Armaments and the increased 
Cost of living. 

CASTING SEED INTO THE S^A. * 

Mr. Cockran expresses the opinion that the constant 
rise of prices is due to the rivalry among the Powers 
to acquire the most complete armaments. Every 
penny spent on armaments is a loss to the Treasury. 
Money disposed of in this way resembles a seed thrown 
into the sea, whereas every penny spent on a prU- 
ductive object resembles the seed planted in fertile 
soil, reproducing itself a hundredfold. A battleship 
produces nothing, and it is least harmful when it is 
absolutely idle. It can only be effective when it is 
destroying! Battleships, fortifications, guns — all war 
material is a dead burden, except when utilised — to < 
destroy life and property. To*day the cost of arma- 
ments is to be reckoned by the incr^sed cost of the 
necessities of life for every man, woman, and 
child, 

MAKING wXr on THE PEOPLE. 

Wc are asked to imagine the amount spent on arma- 
ments in the last twenty years, and to measure the 
contribution of each country. Then we are asked to 
assess the amount of damage which would have been 
caused by war. If a town is plundered, the houses burnt 
down, the factories razed to the ground, and the field.s 
laid waste, and if there is a heavy indemnity to pay, 
the armaments, at any rate, would have been for once 
brought to an end. But this loss could at lea.st be 
gradually made good again, whereas the outlay on 
armaments has neither end nor limit, nor is there any 
hope of a reduction ; and the peace which is supposed 
to be as.sured by them is an armed peace - for war, for 
a continuous destructive war without end, not a war 
between States, but a war waged by each State on its 
own people by imposing burdens, not on an enemy in 
arms, but on the citizens, whose welfare should be its, 
chief care. 

In conclusion, Mr. Cockran advocates some court of 
arbitration, composed of representatives of all nations, 
invited in the name of justice. With the success of 
such an undertaking all problems which dLsturb 
humanity would be solved, and the peace, which is 
established on the foundation of justice, would be 
eternal and unchangeable. 

“ Ignorance, conceit, arrogance — these summarise 
the Englishman’s character as exhibited on his travels 
abroad. Wc behave as cads, hypocrites, fools. We 
display all the vulgar qualities that we despise in 
the mob.”— Charles Grenville, in the Oxford and 
Cambridge Re^new, 
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THE WOMAN’S MOVEMENT. 


WHAT THE WOMEN’S VOTE HAS 
DONE. 

Writing in the Grande ^evue of July 10, Marie 
Louise Le Verrier recopnts the chief results due to 
the women’s vote in those countries where woman' 
suffrage exists. 

THE riONEER SUFFRAGE STATE. 

■ The countries where women have the right to the 
•parliamentary vote include six States in America. 
In the granting ol the vote to women Wyoming 
Appears to be the pioneer^ not only in the United. 
States, but in the world. In 1869, when woman 
suffrage was introduced, Wyoming did not belong to 
the Union, and when it became a State in 1890 it was 
still the first suffrage State. In 1893 its House ot 
Representatives passed a resolution unanimously 
declaring that not only h.id the exercise of the suffrage 
wrought no hiwm, but it had done greaf« good in 
•many ways. It had largely aided in banishing ci^mc, 
pauperism, and vice from the State, and that without 
any violent or oppressive legislation ; it had secured 
peaceful and orderly elections and good government, 
etc., and as the result of it.'» experience Wyoming 
urged every civilised community on earth to enfranchise 
its women without delay. 

WHERE WO.\ffeN VOTE. 

In the same year (1893) Colorado look the advice 
offered and proclaimed political equality of the sexes. 
Utah and Idaho followed in 1896, Washington in 1909, 
and California in 1911. In Washington women have 
made great use of the “ Recall,” which permits electors 
to recall officials whose performance of their duties is 
unsatisfactory. The case of the Mayor of Seattle will 
Still be fresh in the minds of most readers. 

While the women of Wyoming have been exercising 
the political vote for over forty years, the women of 
Great Britain have been agitating for it in vain for 
close upon halt a century. Meanwhile certain British 
colonies have shown themselves more enlightened m 
this respect than the Mother Country. New Zealand 
set the example in x8^, Southern Australia followed 
suit in 1895, then came Western Australia in 1899, 
New South Wales in 1902, Tasmania in 1904, Queens- 
land in 1905, and finally Victoria in 1908. In addition, 
the federal suffrage, with the right to be elected, was 
extended to all woaien in 1899. 

In Europe we have to look to the Scandinavian 
countries for examples of the benefits derived from 
the women’s vote. Here Finland was the first to take 
its courage in both hands in 1906, an^ Norway followed 
in 1907. In Iceland the question is practically settled. 
In Sweden, though woman suffrage has figured in the 
King’s Speech, and the King has expressi^d himself in 
sympatljy, no Bill has yet become law. 


, WAR ON ALCOHOL. 

Having briefly enumerated the rights accorded to 
women, municipal and otherwise, in various other 
countries, the writer draws attention to the main 
influences of the women’s vote. TI\,e most noteworthy 
point about the countries where women exercise tho 
vote is that practically everywhere women have not 
begun by asserting th^r own personal claims. Their 
first act has been to declare war on alcohol, and their 
next concern has been laws for the protection of 
children. We hear of the great prohibition victory 
at Caldwell (Idaho), where the women recalled the 
‘Mayor and the Municipal Council. In New Zealand, 
also, feminine direct influence ^cijS had excellent results 
in the cause of temperance: In 1894 the country 
was divided into sixty-lwo districts for the purpose 
of dealing with the drink question. Thanks to 
the women, thirt)Wnine districts nominated a com- 
mission of tempefance moderates, while twenty-three 
elected ^Drohibitionists. Since 1894 the women have 
learnt to co-ordinat^ their efforts^ and recently absolute 
prohibition for the whole of New Zealand has been 
passed. But it is in Scandinavia where women have 
achieved their most brilliant successes in their war 
against alcohol. In Norway there is now only one 
(abaret to 20,000 inhabitants, and suicide, crime, and 
poverty have greatly decreased. In Finland, where 
drunkenness, as in Sweden and Norway, was a national 
vice, local option, which was adopted in 1886-1892, 
gave way to prohibition in 1893. Later .still sterner 
measures were i^ntroduced, but it has not been found 
possible to enforce them rigorously. 

PRCyTECTlON OF YOUNG GIRIS. 

Before making laws for the general welfare of 
children, the women’s ardent desire is to raise the 
age of protection of y^oung girls, one of the most 
difficult of reforms to obtain. The women of Colorado, 
who were politically enfranchised in 1893, introduced 
a Bill m 1894 fo raise the age from fourteen to twenty- 
one. The Senators were in consternation at such a 
proposal and resisted it violently^, with the result that 
the age was raised to eighteen, a victory of four years 
for the women. Similar laws have been passed in 
Utah and in Idaho; and„in Australia the legislation 
on this question is much more conuplete. 

CHILDREN, EDUCATION, HYGIENE. 

On the whole, however, it is the children who have 
most to gam by the women’s vote ; and \t is not only 
the strong and healthy, but the feeble-minded and the 
criminals among them, to whom women extend their 
solicitude. It was the women who were the means 
of instituting in Colorado in 1903 the famous courts 
for child delinquents. Most of the laws regulating 
child-labpur are also due to them. In matters relating 
to education their influenceTias everywhere been most 
beneficent. They decide questions relating to the 
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school buildings, the hours of study, the holidays, etc., 

, and they have even gone so far as to require that 
teachers shall not only be competent, but that their 
private life shall not ^ive occasion for criticism. 
Questions relating to public health, cleanliness of cities, 
erection of drinking fountains, pure food, and many 
more important matters apt to be considered mere 
details by men, .Are in women’s eyes of supreme 
importance. 

TESTIMONY OF JUDGE LINDSEY. 

George Creel and Judge Lihdsey have testified to 
the fact that the complete citizenship of women has 
raised the intelligence, the character, and the mutual 
esteem of the two sexes. The possession of the vote 
has made women take an interest in political and 
general questions, and this has naturally stimulated 
the interest of the men. The interest taken by women 
in public affairs has indeed forced men to greater 
activity, and there is no evidence to show that the 
widening of the domestic horizon has had any evil 
results. The tw'O Chambers of the" Federal Parliament 
of Australia in 1910 declared that ^he women’s vote 
alter sixteen years’ operation in different parts of the 
country, and nine in the Austr^Jian Federation, had 
fully justified the expectations of its partisans and 
deceived the fears and the black prophecies of its 
enemies. Its effects had been (i) the gradual education 
of women to understand their responsibility for the 
w'elfare of the community and (2) the urgency of 
domestic social legislation. 

WHY WOMEN NEED THE VOTE. 

Wherever the experiment has been made a large 
percentage of women have used the vote, and tlie 
jiercentagc of men voting has b^n considerably 
increased. The women of Colorado nave made over 
twenty laws in less than twenty years. It took them 
only one year to win the woman’s right to be equal 
guardian with the lather of their children, while in 
Massachusetts, where men legislate on behalf of 
women, it required fifty-four years to attain the same 
result. Every objection against the vote disappears 
as soon as the vote is adopted. .So true is this that 
the Anti -Suffrage Leagues of the five Australian States 
where women vote are moribund, and in the Australian 
, Parliament there is not now a single anti-suffrage 
member. I'he implacable enemy of the woman 
•suffragist is the liquor-seller. 

Without the vote, concKides the writer, one may 
agitate in vain. What is needed is the material and 
moral cleansing of the streets, homes for working 
people, higher wages and better conditions of work, 
and, above all, the closing of drinkshops. The vote is 
the only means by which one can get these reforms. 

REDRESSING WOMEN’S 
GRIEVANCES. 

The White Slave Traffic Bill. 

In the August issue of |he Englishwoman Mr. W. \ 
Goote, secretary of the National Vigilance Association, 


has a timely article on the White Slave Traffic Bill now 
before Parliament. 

MUTILATION IN PARJ.I AMENT. 

Clause I. of the Bill, which was intended to^ give a 
coh&bie power to take into custody without a warrant 
any person whom he h|d good cause to suspect of 
having committed, or being about to commit, any 
offence against Section II. of the Criminal Law Anend- 
ment Act of 1885, and so check a large percentalge of 
* the traffic from England to other countries, it was fair 
to assume, thought Mr. Coote, woijjld be carried without, 
discussion. But thji|j was not the case. Around this:^ ^ 
clause raged a fierce controversy in Committee, and the^ 
opponents of the Bill, in the supposed interests of thO' 
“ liberty of the subject,” succeeded in amending it scu, 
as to make it practically u.seless. Yet a man suspected 
by an ordinary constable of ” loitering about a houso^. 
with intent ” can be arrested on the spot without a 
warrant. Equally, an unfortunate woman soliciting 
in the streets can be taken into custody without a. 
warrant. 'Lhe clause now reads that a constable “ nof. 
below ih^rank of a sergeant Sid one detailed jar iktS’ 
special fw/y may take into custody,” etc. Also the' 
words being about to commit ” were altered into ’ 
” attempting to commit.” 

Mr. Coote hopes every reader interested in this , 
question will unite in demanding the restoration of the 
original clause, which contains the whole crux of the 
matter. The Archbishop of Canterbury thinks it oughtt 
to humiliate us into the dust with shame that the fact^' 
of the traffic could go oit for a single week without aft 
outcry from one end of the kingdom to the other. Mr. 
Cbote forgets to add that the Bill has been shorn of its 
proper name, and that it is to be known as the Criminal ■ 
Law Amendment Act, No. II. — a title , which means 
little or nothing to the majorit\ of people. 


THE FRANCHISE C^IJESTION. 

Mr. W. H. Dickinson, M.P., writing in the Con- 
ieinporary Revieiv for August, would meet the difficulty 
rai.sed by the franchise Bill f‘ither by raising the 
qualifying age for a woman’s vote to twenty-five or to*' 
thirty, or, preferably, in this way ; — 

We may with perfect fairness to the female sex compel 
to pass throuijh the “ occupalionji singe as men have- done,, 
before receiving the full privilege of adult female siifl'rage! 
And, after all, it is a fair argument that the mother, as a headf 
of the family, ought to take pr^-ederice of her daughters and#' 
her domestic servants in entering into their new heriiiK^e of 
political power. ' 

I estimate that if we were to enfranchise women at the age of 
twenty-one by this method we should have on the register in 
England aiid Wales something under six millions, whilst the, 
number in *Scolland and Ireland would b|. rather over half- a* 
million in each counlry. If, on the other hand, the age were 
fixed at twenty-five, the number in England and Wales would 
be about five million, with proportionately reduced uuinbers in 
Scotland and Ireland, 

About one-half of the women in the country would 
be by this arrangement enfranchised. 
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the LABOUR WORLp. 


MR. GEORGE N. BARNES ON“ 
STRIKES. 

Mb. tilEORGE N. Barnes, M.P., late Secretary to the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers, contributes a 
characteristic paper to the Socialist Revmv on Trade 
UmoiVsm and Strikes. He says : — 

Trade Union combination no more exists solely for the 
pjllrpoiie of engaging in strikes than does national government ^ 
exist soleljr for the purpose of repressing thieves and mirderers 
and attacking outside f^s. With respect to certain classes of 
workers^tbose whose pay and genera^onditions are extremely 
low— I am inclined to say that sirik^on their part are justi- 
Jliable almost Under any circumstances. 

But, Mr. BameSf protests, “ there arc some Labour 
.vleaders of anarchical proclivitie.s who are leading 
hewly-organJsed labour into the ditch by strikes. 
They have became ob.sessed in favour of the strike 
policy, and in order to make it more attractive they 
pfesent it in a fancy name imported froro France.” 

THE TRANSPORT WORKERS’ STRIKE. 

Mr.- Barnes regrets that the resource^ of new 
Unionists have been frittered away* in futnl strikes, 
and adduces the transport workers’ strike as a case in 
point. He says: — “The strike was actually com- 
menced against the employment of a single man who 
refused to join the union. The result is, of course, to 
put Labour in the Port of London back for years to the 
old position of dependence and . : :V ■■ from which 
vit had begun to free itself.” 

“ FOOI.’S TALK.” 

~ Mr. Barnes then proceed.s to cle.il faitlifully with the 
■'■‘Syndicalists. He quotes one of the miners’ leaders, 
who urgtfd that the larger the area covered by strikes 
, the '’better, anil even advoi'ated their being waged 
against the community : — 

. He justified that pronouncement on the plea that the com- 
munity had just made war upon l.abour, and that therefore 
I.abour would make war upon the community. 

That, I ^ay, is fool’s talk. 1 for one will be no parly to a 
policy of that kind, becau^fie I know that nothing but disaster 
-can come of it. A general strike may be justifiable in certain 
.pases — in cases, that is say, where the fbject was one the 
attainment of which would outweigh the evils of civil war, and 
• ii), which Labour was so strongly organised as to have some 
chance of success. 

To talk of the general strike as a general policy for organised 
Labour is sheer madness. j^Labour could only wage War upon 
the community by waging war upon itself. Labour is the 
Community. Othc/ classes are mere excrescences or special 
organs falling into atrophy, w^iich it is the mission of Labour to 
y hasten by disuie into decay. 

THE REAL EN||S OF TRADE UNIONISM. 

The recent miners’ strike, Mr. Barnes says, failed 
because of its%neven equipment. It was rcij^lly ended 
by the ending gf the resouree.s of the South %ales 
miners. That was the weakest link of the ’miners’ 
chain, and the strength of the whole was determined 
by ii He urges that the Labour Party in Parliament 
slion'Ki be consulted, not after the onset of the battle, 
but. at the very beginning. Mr. Barnes believes that 


the strike will become more and more a weapon in 
reserve, replacing the ancient, barbarous, and cruel 
weapon of the strike by the modem and more effective 
weapon of the vote. But Trade Unionism stands for 
more than for striking or voting. It should be an 
educative and constructive power ‘^creating the spirit 
and atmosphere which alone render these weapons of 
value. Trade Unionism has conferred a great advantage 
on the whole community by stimulating employers to 
improve conditions of employment and more efficient 
methods of production. 

INDUSTRIAL LEGISLATION IN 
AUSTRALIA. 

In the July Empire Review Australia’s methods of 
dealing with Labour troubles are most ably dealt with 
by F. A. W. Gisborne. The author thinks Wages 
Boards and Arbitration Courts are not unmixed 
blessings. He ollBer\cs that, generally speaking, the 
Wages Board stands for prevention and the Arbitration 
Court for cure. The former, therefore, is more advan- 
tageous to the patient ; the latter to the doctor. It 
may be affirmed that among employers who are manu- 
facturers the Wages Board is distinctly preferred to 
any other kind of industrial tribunal. As a rule, also, 
the men they employ share that preference. But, 
as before explained, there is a strong tendency on the 
part of both employers and cmploye.s, where wages , 
and conditions of w'ork are subject to the arbitrament^^ 
of a. Board, to settle their differences at the public, 
expense. Concessions granted to the men have to be 
paid for by th^ublic in the way of correspondingly 
increased prices for the goods manufactured. 

Foreign competition is rendered ineffective to reduce 
those prices by the revision of the tariff in the interests 
of the industries affected. If the men engaged in the 
boot trade are granted higher wages, up goes the 
price of boots at once ; and the duty on imported 
boots is raised simultaneously. Not infrequently the 
employer gain.s substantially through an addition to 
his wages bill. A typical case of this kind lately came 
under the writer’s notice. Under a Wages Board 
aw^ard the bakers in a certain Australian city were 
recently obliged to pay the men they employed con- 
siderably higher wages Ihao they had previously paid. 
Directly afterwards, householders were called on to 
pay an additional halfpenny for each loaf purchased. 
The result in the case of one of the leading bakers was 
that in return for an increase of £3 a week in wages 
he had to pay he made an additional wet^kly profit of 
£20 on his bread. 

Mr. Gisborne says that Wages Boards have unfor- 
tunately rendered consumers generally the helpless 
victims of a triple alliance of manufacturers, organised 
working men and politicians. They have, in the 
main, tended to the preserxiation of industrial peace, 
but at the high price of ever-increasing cost of living. 
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Li/LDiNG Articles 

THE LONDON PORT STRIKE. , 

Mr. Harold Spender, in the Contemporary Review 
for August, discusses the London Port strike. He does 
not spare the masters. He says : — 

The fault of the East London employer has, from the 
beginning, belonged to the same class of error that beset the 
slave-owner of the Soflthern States of America. He is now 
reaping the inevitable harvest. The typical East London river- 
side employer — I exclude, of course, exceptional cases of 
wisdom and benevolence— has, for the last hall-century, claimed 
to have the use of labour without being responsible for it. His 
method has been to draw from an indefinite reserve without 
cither paying or feeding that reserve in times of unemployment. 

, His habit has been to enjoy his profits in peace and security 
without sharing in the distress and misery caused by his 
irresponsibility. The typical East End riverside employer 
leaves his people to stew in their juice, and lives himself in 
healthier and happier surroundingsgilsewhere. 

As a result, the wage of this casualised folk has to 
be supplemented out of the rates. The high rates in 
the East End show' how heavy a toll society has to pay 
for the riverside employer attracting large masses of 
unorganised casual labour. In the m#ith of June three 
millions sterling were lost in re-exports alone ; probably 
another million represents the loss of wages in the 
same month ; the real loss on trade was probably 
another three millions. Thus even in this struggle 
alone the Port of London has lost as much as it would 
have cost to have more than doubled the wages of its 
employees for a whole year. For the last twenty-five 
years, owing to the policy of the employers, there has 
. been want of harmony, and at the same time, com- 
pared with the great ports of Hamburg and Amster- 
aam, the Port of London has failed to expand to meet 
modern needs. 

THE FAILURE OF THE PORT Atl^HORlTY. 

The Port of London Authority only granted an 
increase of one penny upon the docker’s tanner of 
1889 in consequence of the strike in 1911. Since then 
they liave paid £200,000 more in wages. But — 
ihe point on which the Tort of London Authority has signally 
failed is in influencing the very large number of employers 
outside the Authority— the wharlowiicrs, shipowners, and coal- 
owners— to fall in with the Labour policy ol the Port. On the 
contrary, the real fault and error of Lord Devonport during the 
last few months has been that, instead of attempting to bring 
■ up the numerous emiiloyers out.sidc to the highest labour level 
of the Port, he has actually taken the lead in the guise rather 
of an employer than of the chairman of a public body, in a 
great struggle against the men’s organisation. That has been 
his vital failure of policy, and it raises so fundamental a question 
as, for instance, whether the Port of London Authority has not 
practically proclaimed itself in default of its public duty. 

THE HEROISM OF THE STRIKERS. 

The occasion of the strike was petty enough. Aris- 
totle said long ago that rebellions were produced by 
small incidents, but came from deep origins. Mr. 
Spender says 

The w'orld has witnessed with a mingling of horror and 
admiration the amazing resolution of that poverty-stricken 
population in its fight against one of the strongest combinations 
of employers that, have eve# entered into such A struggle# 
Clothes have been sold ofif their backs. The rooms have been 
bared of the treasured furniture. And yet the fight kas gone 
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on. The ferder has been emptied, and the recurring mcal-timr 
has ^bown nothing but an empty table. Yet there has been no 
whilper of surrender. E\^en the people who have hated 
the cause most fiercely have stood in amazement at the spirit 
evoked by this contest, The dockers of Ki|i«t London, gioor and 
ragMd, overcrowded and underfed, have fought as go(^ a fight 
as the soldiers of Wisllington or the sailors 6f Nelson. 

NEMESIS. 

The masters on their side would do nothing. •Lord ' 
Devonport refused absolutely to meet any jthird 
partiei^ At the same time, says Mr. Spender:— 

The wharfingers and merchants of L(»don arc ' .•nr in<!.t:;ii 
'and groaning over departed trade and cTos^ fact 'ic-. I'i.oii* 
are the direct fruits of thln^ own unwisdom. It is essential for. 
them to understand that in this age Consideration for workmen ^ i 
is as necessary a part of business orglpisation as care, of ^ 
machinery. The manufacturer who took the line in regard , 
to his machinery that these men take in regard to. labour would ' 
soon ruin his affairs. For consider a moment. Suppose he . 
said, “I will work my machine when I lilde, and neglect it > 
when I like. I rcftise all responsibility either for oiling it, or 
tending it, or mending it, I do not care whether it rusts or 1 
decays. T he only thing I demand is that it should be ready 
to work for me wjienever I want it.” Such a policy pursued 
towards an inanimate machine would soon produce ijs rewardr , : 
cither in a^xplosion or a stoppage. Why should inen imagine 
that it canoe pursued with any less calamitous r^dts towards ■ 
that not less complex machine, the human being ? 

The Port of Liverpool learned its lesson last year. 
Mr. Spender hopes that the Port of London will' not 
be less docile, He also feels that the statutory helpless- ,, 
ness of the Government must end, 


A MINIMUM WAGE FOR FARM 
LABOURERS. 

Mr. C. Roden Buxton pleads in the Contemporary 
Review for August on behalf of minimum wages for 
agricultural labourers. He maintains that agriculture 
is a sweated industry. The average wage for the 
country is 17s. 6d. a week ; for Oxfordshire, 14s. iid. ; 
for Norfolk, 15s. 4d. These low wages mean bad 
housing, and by sending farm labourers to compete 
with other workers lower thi general standard of 
industry throughout the country. Mr. Buxton believes 
that agriculture* could bear a diigher wage, having ^ 
during the last ten years become very prosperous. 
Most of the increased return from the land has gone 
to the landlord, none of it to the labourer. Higher 
wages make the labourers efficient. Yorkshire 
labourers imported into Dorset were paid at the Yorkr . 
shire rate of 18s. a week, anc^wei^^ mui&h more efficient 
than the Dorsetshire labourers, until the latter were 
paid the same wage, and in months rose to the 
Yorkshire level. The agricultural labourer could be 
paid a hjgher wage without injury, ’JJossibly with 
advarftag^to the farmer. Mr. Buxton would approve 
a measure following the lines of Che Coal Mines 
(Minimum Wage) Act ^ 1912, adopting different ■■! 
standards for different counties, but based on the 
minimum of food, house room, clothing, fuel and 
lighting necessary for the healthy subsistence of a ' ■ 
man and wife and three children. 
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LABOl-R’S REAIk TROUBLES. 

M*. T. GoOP, writing as an 6M w(kktnan, ofers 
some ‘‘ plain faqts and comments on the labour 
troubles of to-day in an article in the August number 
MthtWoMsWork, 

^ EFFECTS pF SPEEPING-UP* 

The first fact of the. present turmoil is that the 
average workman is getting too small a wage and is ‘ 
.paying too high a t^jp-tion upon the things he piif chases 
maintain the standard of i|iping he desires. In 
'shortj he p conmced beyond all doubt or question 
that he is not g^ng a fair share of the world’s good 
things ; and this is the bedrock fact upon which we 
must base our |heories, our policies, and our legislation, 
tlnfortunately, the workers have n»t yet learnt how 
to use their trade unionism or their franchise to their 
best advantage. Why is there at this tirrfS pronounced 
Vetrogrcssion in labour affairs ? Muclibf the discontent 
is due to “ feeding iij).” not only hustling tls|jworkman 
bver his jofe* but including in its train unemployment, 
nr inqre casual employment, and possibly less pay, 
Within the lust dozen years many industries have 
been well-nigh revolutionised, and labour has been 
^^eonomised to an extent hardly dreamt of by the 
outside public, 

FEWER MEN AND LESS PAY, 

Not only have many firms Americanised their works, 
but there came the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
which had as one result the weeding-out of aged and 
delicate men— to make room for the reckless and 
inexperienced, with the further result that accidents 
.increased. The Minimum Wage Act^ will have the 
same e^ect in the coal trade, argues Mr. Good. But 
the chief point he makes is that our employers, 
becoming alarmed at the prospects of an American 
invasion, set about introducing hustle and grind, and 
our workshops were converted into prisons, if not 
;iiells. Concurrently with these harsher conditions 
has been reduced pay. Little by little the pay 
and the conditions have worsened. The Board of 
Trade Reports tell us that the rate of wages has 
mcreased^_ but fail to Ifcord that the actual earnings 
have declined. There is more broken time as well as 
more bustle, ra&et, %nd ^langer compared with fifteen 
years ago. At the docks and wharves gangs are 
’reduced in numbers, cargoes are loaded and dis- 
charged not only with fewer men, but in less time and 
ior smaUer wiges. To these causes of disscontent must 
be added- the increased burden in higher rlnt^ rates 
and taxes, and higher prices of food. And there is 
one other cause, a v^y huii|^ one, which cannot be .. 
.igriored— the contrast between the lot of the working 
Sasses and the growing luxury among the people whom 
tbe -worke expected to look upon as their 

"betters” 


POET .AND WORKMAN. 

Some Browning memories are Contributed by W. G. 
Kingsland to the Contemporary Review for August. 
Mr. Kingsland was a young compositor who wrote a 
letter of admiration to the poet. In a kindly reply, 
given in full, Browning said — 

I can have but little doubt that my writing has been, in the ' 
main, too hard for many I should have been pleased to com- { 
municate with ; but I never designedly tried to puzale people, 
as some of my critics have supposed. On tfie other hand, I 
never pretended to ofifer such literature as should be a substitute 
for a cigar or game at dominoes to an idle man. 

browning’s kindheartedness. 

The writer bears willing witness when he says ■ 

In a friendship of over iventy years, one thing stands out 
clearly— the exceeding kindness of heait ever shown by the 
poet. His courtesy and consideration, his noble bearing, his 
helpful spirit, his solicitude for your welfare and comfort— these 
things were part and parcel of the man. He would put himself 
to no end of inconvenience and trouble to oblige his friends or 
do them a service, %'hile his generous and affectibnalc nature 
was always apparent to those who knew him. 

" NEVER DISCOURAGED.” 

Here is a glimpse of the dauntless spirit in which the 
poet encountered opposition : — 

I asked him once whether he had not been discouraged by 
the indifference or hostility of the critics. “Never,” he replied. 
“Why, I had the approbation of Fox, of Mill, of Forster, and 
I was content with their verdict.” Yet on one occasion he did 
express his indignation that F’orster should have kept hidden for. 
thirty years a letter from Dickens, expressing in passionate 
terms the great novelist’s admiratsion of the “Blot in thUT 
’Scutcheon.” “ Had it been brought before the literary 
public, as DickcQ| no doubt intended it should have been, it 
would have rend^d invaluable Jielp to my work at that time,” 
said Browning. 

HELPING A DRUNKEN :^AN ALONG. 

Here is another valuable sidelight on the character 
of the poet :r— 

Browning had the true democratic spirit, and was concerned 
in all that appertained to the welfare of the people. I call to 
mind one summer evening, in company with M. Milsand, the 
poet taking us into the little square patch of garden ground at 
the back of the house in Warwick Crescent. The conversation 
ranged round many topics— from Sunday schools to ragged, 
schools ; “ temperance work ” also largely coming. The poet 
spoke with something like vehemence on this topic, and related 
how, but a few evenings since, he had come across a working 
man who was so drunk he cOuld scarcely stand. “I helped 
him along for some distance as best I could,” said the poet, 
“but he Was getting unmanageable, and I was glad When 
another individual, apparently a fellow-worker, came to my 
assistance with the remark, ‘ I think you had better leave him 
to me, sir.’ Anti as he seemed to understand more about it than 
I did, I thought that was the best ihiti^ to do,” he added. 

Mr. Kingsland, recalling conversations in the later 
years of the poet’sHife, declares that he spoke with 
rapt certainty of the squI’s immortality, expre-'itig liL 
concurrence with the Vital doctrines of the ('!yri-iia:i 
faith. “ I have no hesitation, from converse with, him, 

In placing Browning amon^ those who hold to the 
Divinity of Christ.” 



ANGLO-GERMAN RELATIONS. 


THE OLIVE BRANCH TO 
ENGLAND. 

Baron Marschall in London. 

An anonymous, witer contributes to the Corre- 
spofidant ol ]\ily io an article on Baron Marscliall and 
the Anglo-German Question. 

Before the last visit of the Kaiser to England there 
had been some question of the retirement of Count 
Metteriiich, we are told. Since that time events have 
occurred the consequences of which might be 'serious, 
and for the new situation new men are necessary. 
Anglo-German relations cannot remain in their present 
condition ; either they must become better or worse. 

THE ambassador’s RECORD IN TURKEY. 

With regard to Baron Marschall’s record in Turkey, 
the writer says the part he has played at Constanti- 
nople since the new attitude of G^many in the Italo- 
Turkish War was alone sufficient to make his retention 
as fimbassador to the Sublime Porte impossible. He 
had won the absolute confidence of Abdul Hamid, and 
thanks to his influence no German demand was ever 
refused. Confiding in the assurances of the ambas- 
sador, the Sultan counted entirely on the friendship 
of the Kaiser. In certain difficult cases the Baron was 
supported by Marshal von der Goltz. When the revo- 
lution broke out Abdul Hamid sent for Baron 
Marschall, but he awaited his arrival in vain. At first 
the sentiments of fhe Young Turks were ardently 
Anglophil. As Abdul Hamid had believed in German 
assurances, the Committee of Uniqg and Progress be- 
lieved in the English promises to respect the Treaty of 
Berlin. On his return to Turkey Sir G. A. Lowther 
made a triumphal etitry into Constantinople. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT THE NEW APPOINTxMENT. 

Baron Marschall let this pass. When, however, the 
Powers of the Triple Entente, on the attitude of the 
two Empires of Central Europe, decided to take no 
action, the Baron came out of his apparent inaction to 
persuade the Young Turks that the annexation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina was for their good, and that 
they might reckon on the support of the German 
sword, as did the dethroned Sultan. Everything seems 
to show that the Baron and Marshal von der Goltz 
^ere sincere in these Turcophil sentiments. When the 
Italians attacked Tripoli the two Germans did not 
conceal their sympathy for the Mussulmans, but 
neither did Italy dissemble her surprise at the attitude 
of Baron Marschall. The Young Turks, stupefied at 
the aggression of a Power of the Triplice, of which they 
considered the Kaiser to be the head, appealed to 
Berlin. The position of the ambassador became more 
intolerable, and he had to be recalled. It was then 
decided to send the “jgreat diplomatist ” of Germany 
to London and that is the real truth about* t^ie 


** sensafaonal^ appointment. It is a mistake to imagine 
that lie is charged with a special mi^ision to bring about 
, m between Germany and England. He comes 

as ambassador under ordinary conditions, but also to 
resume the negotiations begun by Lord Haldane, and 
to end by an entente — if possible. 

WHY THE KAISER xk tESS POPULAR. • 

Before examining the conditions or the bases on 
which an entente between England and Germany might 
be arrived at, the writer tries ta^explain the real state 
of mind of the tw# countries, and especially that;, of 
England. England is always spoken of, he finds, as K; 
English opinion, and indeed opinion in the whole"' 
British Empire, was at one on the question of ■ 
relations of England and Germany. He reminds his. 
readers that there is in England a war party, though , 
England as a whole is not hostile, but rather tS#:;; 
reverse, to an Anglo-German entente. In Germimy^ 
there are ftrtainly many persons who would gladly see 
an improvement in the relations of the two countries..v; 
While H the last few months more arid more English^^.^ 
men have come to favour an entente, in Germany the,- 
influences hostile to England remain as serious as 
The Kai.ser, however, is essentially a pacifist and ahjv 
Anglophil, and he never misses an opportunity tp 
show his affection for England. Indeed, it is to thir^ 
that he ow'es a diminution of popularity in his owjti:,;': 
country. ■ 

■' ■ V 

GERM.VN EXPANSION IN PORTUGUESE LANDS. , 

The question is, Will Bai^on Marschall -succeed 
Probably he will, thinks the writer. The Kaiser wisbeS;^ 
it. More numerous in England than in Germany aie t 
those v^ho desire an agreement. It will require long ond'.!, 
ardent negotiations. Ad;nitting the limitation df',; 
armaments to be out of the question, the writer j 
examines some of the points on which an arrangemenV .] 
for giving Germany the place in the sun which she so% 
imperiously demands might, be pos.siblc. First, there.;: 
is the question of the Bagdad Ruilw-ay, about which?: 
no one knowi^ more than Baron Marschall. The 
which the Powers are to play in China is another;^ 
problem. Then allusion is frequently made to th^;| 
Portuguese colonies, for which “ a small compeft-?’;^ 
sation ” is to be offered to France. l.astly, Zanzibax^l 
is mentioned. Germany ifr East Africa has need 
Zanzibar, and has .I'.rv.id-. .'.r.eir.nicd to negotiate 
England in regard to it. In 1^90 Germany seemed diSh i. 
posed to recognise the French protectorate in Mad&<* . 
gascar on condition that#Fnince would recognise/. 
Germany’s claim to a protectorate on the continent^ 
part of the .Sultanate of Zanzibar. If the negotiations-;; 
relating to the entente should now go favourably, it iS 
probable that France would be offered “ the sm^,^ 
compensation ” in the form Of a strip of territi^ 
Portuguese East Africa. Dr. Karl Peters, writii^ 
the Tag, has frankly declared that the a.ssent. 
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England to the expansion of Germany in Portuguese 
territories is a sine qua non of an agreement. 

, IS AN ANGLO-GERMAN ENTENTE POSSIBLE ? 

Apart from the question of expansion, Germaiiy 
seems incUned to require England to abandon her r^le 
of policeman of the world. One thing is certain, the 
Kaiser himself, notwithstanding his pacifism and his 
English sympathies, coul(j not make his people accept 
this theory of British supremacy. Since Wilhelm II. 
came to the throne the writer has never believed in 
; the general conflagration announced every spring. 
: But if Baron Marschall does not succeed in bringing 
about an entente or some other agreement, the writer 
'.\will begin to believe war possible, probable, and, so to 
speak, “ necessary.” 

ANGLO-GERMAN MIRAGE. 

. Under this title Mr. Widncy Whitman contributes 

the Fortnightly Review an earnest endeavour to 
-di.sabusc Germany and England of their mutual alarms. 

over ten years, he says, a reckless game of mis- 
' represenlation and cross purposes has been gqing on 
^'between the two countries, and sown its Seed of 
rlrugon^' teeth. He says you cannot eradicate from 
The I'Jiglish mind the idea that the growth of the 
German shipping trade is due to unfair State subsidies 
paid to the great steamship companies, whereas in 
reality it is we who, under the guise of mail contracts, 
y are the greatest steamship subsidisers. We are said 
- to suffer from the commercial competition of Germany, 
who, however, is our best customer. Another popular 
paradox is that a foreign Sovereign is an all-powerful 
i, autocrat who loves England, and yet is supposed to be 
planning an invasion of our shores. Similarly in 
Germany a widely current impression is that England 
intends to attack Germany,. Another is that England 
\ stands in the way of the commercial development of 
i;;': Germany, although England’s Free Trade policy has 
V,. probably done more to further German industrial 
. expansion than all her other trading connections com- 
bined. England, again, is continually told that the 
. feismarckian tradition means hostility towards Eng- 
land, though the fact was that Bismarck was always 
friendly towards England. 

Prince Hohenlohe’s “Memoirs,” the writer says, 
i" should go a long w^ay towards destroying the mirage 
t, that German policy is inspired by a boldly thought-out 
train of reasoning. “The real condition of things is 
/ very different, and is no#here more clearly understood 
than in Germany : a perennial orgy of ecstasy, a 
' -delirium of delight, alternating with periodical fits of 
^abysmal depression and disappointment.” 

THE VERSION OF THE PARROTS. 

r; One of the best things in the article is the following 
■; parable 

y ■ Max Nordau, in his remarkable book, “ Degeneration,” cites 
u dflig'.:-':". story. The Libyan Apsethiis wanted to be a god. 

’ Uut jn spue of his utmost endeavours he was unable to gratify 
; ;his wish. Thereupon he collected a large number of parrots, of 


Wjfch there are many in Libya, and put them all into a cage, 
I|c kept them there for a long time and taught them say r 
“'Apsethus is a god.” When the birds had learnt their lesson, 
he opened the cage and let them out. And the birds spread aff 
over Libya, and their words penetrated into the Greek settle- 
ments. And the Libyans, astonished at the voice of the birds 
and not suspecting the trick of Apsethus, looked upon him as a 
god. Similar influences have been at work with us in regard to 
Germany, We have too often accepted the version of the 
parrots for gaspel truth, and have disregarded that which was of / 
far more importance to us, as it has already shown itself to be 
by the evidence of accomplished facts ; I mean the trend in the 
world of ideas, as we observe it in Germany to-day, and which 
is influencing England, not only in our modes of thought, but 
also in translbrniing our institutions. We have done mOre thar» 
this. We have not only accepted the dictum of the parrots, but 
we have assisted them to carry out their project — the building 
of a large fleet. 

This mutual estrangement has involved us in appal-" 
ling loss. It has placed us at the mercy of the United 
States. It has ousted British trade from Morocco ; it 
has flung Austria-Hungary into the arms of Germany. 
'The Germans, on their side, have brought about a. 
solidarity of feeling between all sections of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, and a discrimination agairtst German 
manufacturers in our colonies. 

WHY BARON MARSCHALL WAS 
RECALLED. 

In the Contemporary Review Dr. Dillon offers an 
explanation of the recall of Baron Marschall von 
Bicberstein from Constantinople : — 

The Baron, who was at once a diplomatist Vorientale and a 
man of business a Valleniande, played upon the Turkish tem- 
perament as Rul)instein played upon the piano. In this he was 
admirably seconded by llie Berlin Foreign ( )flice and materially 
assisted l)y the late M. .Siemens of the Deutsche Bank, the 
Director of the Baghdad Railway Company, and the dragomari 
of the German Embassy, Herr Testa, to whom the Baghdad 
Railway Conce.ssion is mainly due. That concession, which 
was crowned shortly before the war by Uakki Pasha signing 
the arrangement for the building of the la.st section of the rail- 
way, niaiked the end of the Baron’s life-work and Germany’s 
complete satiation in Turkey. The Ambassador himself, recog- 
nising this, asked to be transferred to some other post, but for 
the time being the Wilhelmstrasse left his request unanswered. 

With the fall of Hakki Pa.sha Germaay’s star set in 
the East. When her ally, Italy, began the war in 
Tripoli, Germany undertook the protection of Italian 
subjects in the Ottoman Empire : — 

Thus when at the end of last year the Porte felt inclined to 
expel all Italians from the Empire, the Baron interceded for 
lliein warmly and successfully. He nearly always won his case. 
Once, and once only, did he plead in vain, and this mi ig# 
was peculiarly painful. After the bombardment ol the Dar- 
danelles, Talaat Bey, the Young Turkish Jacobin, called for the 
expulsion of Italian subjects generally. Some of his colleagues 
dissented and expostulated with him, but were finally outvoted. 
'The decision wa.s taken. 

But reason was powerless against emotion. Then the Baroiv 
threw his personal influence in the scale. The least he could 
expect was that the decree of expulsion would not be promul- 
gated until he had quitted Constantinople. And his friends- 
were confident that the Porte would wait until then. But alas I. 
TalaJit Bey and the extreme Young Turks were inexorable, and 
the Baron was* witnessjof the reluctant exodus of the Italians.. 
Baron Marschall’s recall was imposed by political necessity. 
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LEADING . ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 

THE RE-AWAk2nING OF FRANCE. 


A NEW RENAISSANCE. 

The new Renaissance in France is the subject of a 
suggestive paper in the Edinburgh for July. The 
writer grants that disorder reigns j alcoholism has 
increased; there are eleven times more dramshops in 
Paris than in London, the number of babies and the 
number of church-goers arc diminishing in about the 
same proportion, unbelief loosens the bond between 
the citizen and the Church. The number of practising 
, Catholics in France is declared by a bishop not to 
exceed four or five millions, leaving thirty millions 
outside the fold. Nevertheless : — 

France has exhibited strength in unexpected ways. Her 
young men have adopted spnrt. They have shown remarkable 
aptitude in golf, tennis and football, and notably in boxing. 
Who supposed that a French Rugby team would beat .Scotland 
one day, or that a French boxer would become a champion of 
the woild? More recently a French girl ho.s carried off the 
Ladies’ Championship in tennis, and the national successes in 
golf are frequent. Even when beaten in their games, the 
French exhibit an endurance and pluck which, in our pride, we 
had hitherto supposed to be e.xclusively Anglo-Saxon virtues. 

A NEW national .SPIRIT. 

The rise of the national spirit over the Agadir 
incident has astonished Europe. FTance went reso- 
lutely to work to put her military and moral house 
in order. Anti-militarism has passed like a bad 
dream. A great movement has arisen to dower the 
" nation with an aerial arm. North, south, east and 
jwest, emanations of the nation.il spirit have arisen. 
A Ministry of All the Talents has assembled under 
M. Poincare. Great energy is being shown in the 
suppression of crime. 

Writers of talent and distinction ask us to consider 
the possibility of religious reconstruction. “Amidst 
the cra.sh of idols arises the figure of the Christ. It 
looms through ^the mist of doubt and scepticism ; it 
colours the utterances of such philosophers as Bergson, 
Boutroux and Guyau. Nor, says M. Sabatier, is the 
sceptical spirit inimical to the religious.” 

“ France is a religious country,” combining rapid 
. progress of indiflerence with an unexpected awakening 
■ of religious aspiration. Men are working out their 
• salvation in the spirit recommended by St. James, 
■ The Church has never been more active. 

FRANCE “ AT THE DAWN,” 

From the Dreyfus affair dated the decadence of 
France. She lost conceit of herself, and such a 
weakening of national pride is specially dangerous 
to France, where amour propre is a strong and living 
impulse. The new Renaissance is a revolt against 
the lowered prestige of France. M. ChtTadame has 
faith in France and Young France. He says 
“ France is again at the turning of her history. Slowly 
and painfully she is ascending the slope. If she com- 
prehends the imperishabte truth of the oM adages 
‘ Union is strength ’ ; if she knows how to become 


ccwisistent and methodical, and how to remedy her 
political ills, she is at the dawn of a new Renaissance.” 

SOLDIERS OF TO-MORROW. 

Mr. Arthur Eckersley, writing in the Arma for 
August, gives a short account of the recent festival of 
patriotic youth at Paris. 

The occasion was the twenty-fifth national reunion 
of the “ Societies of Military Preparation of France,” 
and the fete was held on a Sunday in June in th^ 
Tuileries Gardens. In the morning the writer witnessed 
all sorts of games and athletic feats going forward, but 
the review, the j^te proper, was in the afternoon. An 
impressive roll of drums from the band is heard, arid 
the crowd uncovers to salute the arrival of the Military- 
Governor of Paris. Then, on a signal being given, the 
“ Marseillaise ” is played ; and, headed by the massed 
flags of the various corps, the procession of eight 
thousand boy soldiers begins to march into the aTeitd.. » 
Undeniably, says the writer, there was a thrill in it. 
Even to a stranger this spectacle of the army of 
to-morrow slowly unrolling itself could not fail of 
effect. The spedators cheered themselves voiceless 
with enthusiasm. For more than an hour the com- 
panies went by, horse and foot — lads in every variety 
of class and costume, smart cadets, athletes, all the 
boN'hood of a nation in arms. 

PEASANT AND SCHOOL IN 
P^RANCE. 

In Frani'e the effect of the declining birth-rate is 
making itself felt in the rural districts, especially in 
(iascony. Dr. Emmanuel Labat has taken up the 
subject in the Revue des Deux Mondes^ and in the first 
July number he has an article entitled “ The Peasant 
Vocation and the School.” 

He .says that neglect to till the land and decline of 
the population are two social evils which go hand in 
hand in Gascony. While the population is being 
reduc ed in numbers agricultural labourers are bound 
to become scarce. It may be that a few of the rural 
population desert the land, because they can find 
better remuneration elsewhere, and there may also be 
a few who would be undesirables anywhere. But there 
is a peasant class adapted to wor^ the land with ardour 
and intelligence, and for these something ought to be 
done. In the village school the peasant children, from 
their earliest years, should receive some agricultural 
instruction, practical rather than theoretical, and it 
should be imparted by teachers who have some affection 
for country life and some interest in agricultural 
pursuits. Nothing could be more easy of accomplish- 
ment, for the voc'ation of a peasant is more hereditary 
than any other. History should also be taught to 
awaken in the scholars interest in their native land and 
a feeling of solidarity. 
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THE NEEDS OF THE FRENCH 
NAVY. 

The July Journal oj the Royal United Service Instil 
l/HHOn publishes a paper by Rear-Admiral Darrieus on 
the naval problem The Admiral insists on France 
securing the fleet of her policy. He is veij compli- 
Ihenta^y to this country. He says — 

The unique and admirahle example of England in following 
her splendid destiny for centuries almost unchecked, no matter 
who have been her leaders, and in spite of her internal crises, 
shows us the marvellous results that arc achieved by the policy 
of A people, when that policy is raised to the level of a doctrine 

The constant experience of history having pro\e(l to all 
Englishmen that the maintenance of the command of the sea 
wa.s the safeguard of their supremacy, naval pov^er has alw lys 
been for them the supreme obiect of ihcir policy , but they have 
succeeded, with remarkable facility, in adapting this instrument 
to the needs of the moment, in increasing or reducing its 
•Uength according to the gravity of llie danger, oi the 
threatened attack of ,^coaliiions They have contrived, inoic 
'*’Ovesr, to vary the direction of their rnergies so as to suit the 
prevailing circumstances. 

GERMANY THE MOST IlKELY ENLMY, 

Inquiring what is the polity of Frante, he takes the 
Cerman Empire as the most likely enemv ^ and observes 
in passing, of the conquest of Ahaec Loiramc, it is the 
conquests alone that have always brought about the 
downfall of the conquerors 

In the event of a conflict with Germany, would 
France stand alone ^ Would Germany stand alone ? 
He says 

The urgent need of strategy is for concrete realities, and it 
remainb powerless before the sudden and disconcerting shifts ol 
the wind winch have too often characterised the “ foreign 
■ftflairs” of our country Here, again, the geinU'. of Lngland 
has always been able to find the happy solution in good time, 
the best allianoe against the adversary of the moment, even 
though the ally of to clay may have been the enemy of ytslerdiy. 
^ ALL|j^NCES TEMPORARY 

The Admiral goes on to urge that alliances and 
mtentes are apt to dissolve with the interests which 
brought them about, and 

It may be accepted then tint the possibility of a single- 
handed struggle with Geimany shouli serve as a basis for the 
Study of the na^al piobleni It is all the more legitimate to 
accept these premises when it is remembered lint every coalition 
is answered by a hostile one whieh seeks mituially to restore 
the balance of po\ier to the Triple Alliance is oppose! the 
Triple Entente, and ziu ve^sa 

hrom whatever point ofvievi we look at the (juestion, the 
fleet of French poli^ is, then, the fleet uhieh vnll i liable tint 
policy to fight the C?erman Navy on equal lerms Such a fleet 
alone will ^ able to tantest commmd of the sen vnlh iis 
adversary, and, by sccimng it, to guai mtcc to the 1 icnch 
armies full liberty of action in the Vosges 

He remarkb that it Russia had spent forty millions 
in securing a fleet superior to Japan, it might have 
obviated the defeat of the Russians which involved 
six; or seven tunes as great an expenditure 

THE AUSTRO-ITALI \N FLEtT 

The Admiral, while complimenting Germany on the 
rapid rise of her fleet, laments that ETance did not keep 
pace with her. He goes on to calculate that if the 
Anstto-Itahan navy cannot by itself be regarded as a 


dEigerous force, yet As a possible addition of strength 
to an enemy it must be watched. In the Mediterranean, 
the position would be thus . — “ Ute forces mustering 
m the ‘ French lake ’ would be actually ten Dread- 
noughts and twelve second-lme battleships on the side 
of the Austro-Italian coalition, and four Dreadnoughts, 
eleven second-line ships, and seveq armoured cruisers 
for France ” 

THREE battleships A YEAR. 

The ultimate aim of the trench Navy should be the 
creation of a counterpoise to the German Navy. This 
would be the true conception of naval policy — 

If the principle of having six squadrons as at present is 
ni lint lined, the re-il naval programme then assumes the form 
o( a periodical leplacement of each of these homogeneous na\al 
forci'., bcginnrng of course with the most antiquated— first the 
Pothuaus^ then the Saint Louis, thirdly the Condis, etc 

Adopting a nnxinuim age of twenty years for the units, it 
will be seen that by 1920 three of these divisions should have dis- 
appeared, to make room for others composed of modern ships \ 
this effort means the construction of twenty seVen battleships, 
or, deducting the Jean Bail, Courbet, 1 ranee ^ ind Farts, which 
are already launched or laid down, twenty-three ships only. 
Reckoning three yeais for construction and completion (and it 
only needs a little determination in order to do this) a programme 
of this niluic would require the laying down reguhriy of three 
battleships a year Is such an elfoit really beyond the resources 
of 1 ranee ^ In order to answei tins question it is only neces- 
saiy to have studied the marvellous vitality of this country 
throughout her liisloiy, and more especially to have felt its 
pulsations in tunes of diHicidty 

C.UNS AND R\NCF. 

The Admiral thinks that the 305mrn (i2in ) projectile 
IS amply sufiidcnt to produce at 8,750 to 10,950 vards 
rang( the necessarv effects to put any modern shipi 
out of action Jhi adoption of a higher calibre would, 
he thinks, bt a mistake The present fighting range of 
10,950 yards is very near the maximum limit, which is 
12,000 yards the mean distance of the horizon, beyond 
whieli an enemy’s ship begins to disappear from sight 
THL SnuvDRON THF L MT 

Iht Admiral regrets the omission of the seout, 
a swift ship of from 3,000 to 5,000 tons He further 
urges — 

1 he unit of force is not the ship of the line, but the suuadion, 
c imposed of the line 0/ battU and the light cruiser division 
Consequently the fleet should be lecoiislructed squadron for 
squailron, and not ship for ship , consider Uions of homogeneity ■ 
(as complete as possible), armament, speed, inanceuvring quali- 
ties, seagoing endurance, etc , w hieh must never be lost Sight 
of, lender this an imperative obligation 

Ihc Admiral then goes on to insist on the mobilisa- 
tion being permanent, and its concentration at a few 
judiciously selected strategic points, and holds that the 
present concentration of the main forces of France in 
the Mediterranean meets the requirements of her 
present polic} 

“Engtish as She is Japped” is noticed m tfie 
Oriental Revtciv for July. “ W F writing to the New 
York Sun from London, reports this delicious bit . — 

I saw fecently m the Tan East on a baker’s shop : 

‘ A. Kanmura, Biggest Loafer in Tokio.’ ” 



'THE MEDITER^NfiAM SITUATION 


V IN TRIPOLI * " 

Mr. G. F. Abbott, in the Quarterly Review for July, 
describes the Tripolitan war from the Turkish side. 
His paper is gruesome reading for the friends of Italy, 
He glances at tha very little that the Italians have 
done in nine months, and asks, at this rate of progress, 
how many decades will elapse before the annexation of 
Tripolitania is converted into an occupation ? 

ARABS’ RELIGIOUS EXALTATION. 

The feeling among the defenders is one of patriotic 
and religious exaltation. He says 

I have seen the wild tribesmen .iirivc from the interior armed 
with flintlocks, and go to the front armed with Martinis, 
Mausers, and even Sniders ; and I said to myself — are these 
bare-footed scalli wags to oppose an army provided with the 
latest pattern of magazine rifle, with artillery, with aerq^lanes, 
and everything necessary for war ? But I saw them rush to 
battle with shrieks of “ Allah akbar,” and return from the field 
loaded with spoils, and then I realised that these volunteers 
who know neither fatigue nor fear, who can subsist cheerfully 
on a handful of oatmeal a clay, and who are inspired by a faith 
in God as boundless as is their faith in themselves, are more 
than a match for any number of disciplined, liberally-fed, and 
scientifically trained conscripts that is likely to be brought 
against them. 

THE RAINS FAVOURING THE AUAHS. 

■\Vith every week that has passed since October, IQII, the 
position of the invaders has grown weaker and that of the 
defenders stronger. Pounds subscribed all over the Moslem 
world have been pouring into the Turkish headquarters month 
by month, enabling the statf to obtain supplies from outside in 
ever increasing quantities. Nor is that all. The spell of 
drought under which the country lay for four years was 'this 
winter happily broken — according to some, by the enemy’s 
own interminable cannonades ; and the rain has transformed 
the desert into a meadow'. Where nothing but yellow sand 
and grey scrub w'as to be seen in December, in l e )rii.iry 
bloomed a vast garden of bright Verdure starred w'ith an endless 
variety of flowers. The flocks and herds which abound in 
Tripolitania grew fat on the long luscious grass ; and the 
nomads brought their sheep and goats and cattle to the camp 
and sold them at prices considered fabulous in the desert, but 
which would make a London butcher gasp. Thanks to the 
rains also, the fields in the oases, tilled in the wdnter, are now 
yielding crops which wdll render the w arriors independent of 
provisions from outside in the coming season. In brief, the 
forces of the Crescent stand in no fear of starvation, while 
those of the Cross, since all caravan traffic with the hinterland 
has ceased, rely for their foodstuffs almost entirely on Europe. 

The war costs Italy, at a moderate computation, 50,000/. a 
day. The Turks say that it costs them only ^/^^T 30, 000 a 
month, and most of this money is raised by private 
contributions. 

Mr. Abbott adds 

I felt as though the expeditionary force w-as labouring under 
some curse -quite outside the sphere of the campaign ; as though 
some superior power compelled it to miss every chance of 
success and by a vigorous procrastination to postpone a decisive 
issue'indefinitely, 

GRAVE CONSEQUENCES FOR EUROPE. 

More serious than the difficulties of Italy are the 
consequences for all the European Powers : — * 


Tlie Arabs have learnt that it is possible for them to resist 
supcessfully the army of h great European Power. The dis- 
covery nude in Tripolitania has been imparted to the whole of 
Northern Africa, to say nothing of the Moslem nations of Asia ; 
and it is bound sooner or later to yield bitter fruit to all the 
European Pow'ers that exercise, or wish to exercise, dominion 
over that part of the world, I* have seen the effec| of tlie 
discovery on the natives of Tunisia, and I have reason to 
believe that it has not been without its effect on the natives qf 
Egypt. 

The Pan-Islamic crusade has revived frph impetus 
from the adhesion of the Sheik of tl^ Senussi. More- . 

* over, Italy’s seizure of island.s in the Jfegean has led the ' 
islanders to constitute themselves into an* independent 
j^lgean Confederation. As a by-product of Italy V; 
Libyan adventure there has come into being a new 
Near Eastern problem, and one that may prove evcSfl ' 
more knotty than the Cretan question. J 

The War a Tragedy of Errors. > 

Dr. Dillon, in the Contemporary Review, says that the 
war continues as the result of a tragedy of errors, Italy :; 
being firmly convinced that Turkey is on her last legs/ 
the Turks similarly being sure that Italy is disheartened 
and will shortly withdraw the decree of annexation. 
The only way in which he thinks peace might be con- 
cluded would be for Italy to limit her annexation to 
the districts actually occupied and held, and Turkey, 
would have to induce the Arab to give a favourable' 
hearing to Italy’s modified proposals. Otherwise, even . 
if Italy and Turkey came to terms, the Arabs would ■ 
still fight on. A Moslem wedge of land ceded by the ' 
Berlin Treaty to Montenegro still remains in the hands 
of the Moslems, they refusing to acquiesce and saying, 
“Let Montenegro take us.” the Arabs may say, 

“ Let Italy take us, if she can.” 

ITALY AND TURKEY. J 

Diplomatic Paralysis. . ;; 

Commander de Thomasson, editor of Questions 
Diplomatiques et Coloniales, contributes to the first 
July number of his review an article entitled •“ Th^ 
Dangers of Diplomatic Paralysis.” 

CONDITIONS for A CO^''ERENCEL / 

Writing with reference to tpe Italo-Turkish war, he 
says a European Conference at the present moment iR 
inadmissible. There is no precedent for calling a con- ' 
ference while the war is still going on, or for asking 
representatives of the two belligerent Powers to sit at 
the same table before the broad lines on which the 
c:onditions of peace will be based have been settled. 
The nece?isary preliminary ij agreement among the 
Powers of the Triple Entente and of Austria and 
Germany. There is little doubt about Germany and 
Austria, but the Triple Entente is another matter*^ 



5o6 The ifeviEW <31» ReWeWs* , 


^Sm:e the outbrea,|c of the war Russia has beeu the 
least neutral of the neutral Powers — that is, to say, 
she has always shown a leaning* to the side of Italy, 
The question of opening the Straits, apparently, is her 
iinmediate object in the Near East, and we have yet to 
learn whether she will be willing to sacrifice that desire 
in the common interest. 

DELAYS QF DIPLOMACY. 

A European declaration to Turkey and to Italy, the 
fundamental articles of. which should be Lybia for 
Italy, the islands in the iEgean for Turkey, and the 
^ status quo for the rast of the Ottoman Empire, is the 
first matter 'to be arranged. When this has been done 
it will be soon enough to think of a Conference to settle 
the details. It would only be just to award some 
pecuniary indemnity to Turkey, and Europe would 
require guarantees for the Christian population of the 
islands^ The solution of the question, however, does 
' not seem very near. In this century of steam and 
"electricity the tendency of diplomacy is not speed, 
delay. 

i;' THE QUESTION OF THE CREEK ISLANDS. 

In the mid-July issue of the same review, M. Y. M. 
.•^^oblet writes on the question of the Islands in the 
: -AEgean. Though the Italo-Turkish war did not create 
the problems of the Archipelago, it has certainly 
awakened Hellenism. Crete believes the hour has at 
last come for her to realise her desires. Her position 
seems illogical and intolerable. She cannot be an 
^Ottoman sandjak, or a Greek department, or an island 
with autonomy, or tjie possession of any Great Power. 
While the position is illogical, it is by no means excep- 
?‘tional, but it can hardly be considered intolerable, 
since the Cretans have less to pay in taxation than 
they would have to pay as Greek citizens. They have 
often tried to emanc^ate themselves, and in the war 
they , think they recognise another opportunity for 
^action. They have already sent deputies to Athens, 
. but VeniZelos did not allow the Chamber to receive 
themi 

^ REVIVAL OF HELLENISM. 

; ' The autonomy of Samos is not respected by the 
Turkish Government. Cyprus, once ruined and 
' depopulated, has made great progress during the 
thirty years of British rule, and is demanding a better 
^ iorm of Parliamentarism than that at present in force. 

She also objects t%pay tribute to Turkey. In the 
' Sporades all the privileges they once enjoyed were 
. suppressed by the Young Turks in 1909. For thirty 
centuries the Archipelago has been the centre of 
' Hellenism, and neither the conquerors of Asia nor the 
' diplomatists of Europe have been able to take away 
‘ this racial character from the islands. Maintenance 
f of the racial Hellenic idea was the thought which 
, inspired the Assembly at Palmos when it proclaimed 
the autonomy of the Sporades on June 20th last. It 
.seems quite natural for the islands to turn to the little 
kingdom which alone represents the glorious empire 
' of former days, But is this weak country still the centre 


of the Greek world ? Appeals for union have always 
alternated with declarations of independence in the 
Sporades, in Cyprus, and in Crete. |if diplomatists had 
only taken half as much trouble to solve the Eastern 
Question as for a century they have taken to complicate 
it, Europe would long ago have been delivered from 
these continual alarms, and it would not have needed 
Italy to want Tripoli to get attention directed to the 
state of affairs in the Archipelago. The Powers have 
only their pusillanimity to blame for what they have 
to suffer to-day. 

THE EUROPEAN RECONQUEST 
OF NORTH AFRICA. 

Writing in the American Historical Review, A. C. 
Coolidge describes Africa Minor, which comprises the 
territories of Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, and Tripoli. He 
records the attempts at colonisation and conquest, 
l)eginning with the Phoenicians and ending with the 
Italian raid on Tripoli. He believes that “ before long 
now Europe will once more be supreme throughout 
North Africa, where her domination will be more 
complete and more extensive than it was in the days 
of the Roman Empire. Although there are parts of 
Morocco as unexplored as if they were in the innermost 
recesses of Asia , and there are oases in Tripoli where no 
pAiropean has been seen for many years, they will soon 
have their wireless telegraph stations and be accessible 
to the aeroplane, if not to the automobile. Europe ha.s 
come equipped with all the paraphernalia of Western 
civilisation. The resources of modern science will 
enable her to triumph over material obstacles, tap new 
sources of wealth, and in spots at least make the desert 
blossom like the rose. They will not, however, speedily 
change the spirit of Islam. Under French rule in 
Algeria the native population has multiplied, and it 
will multiply elsewhere under the same conditions, and 
though wc may still expect a considerable influx of 
European colonists into North Africa, the whole of 
which is now open to them, they are not likely to ever 
constitute the majority of the inhabitants. This will 
continue predominately Berber, as it was under the 
Romans, and may resist assimilation to the conquerors 
as successfully as it did then. It is France that in these 
regions has succeeded to the heritage of Rome. Com- 
pared with her Italy and Spain have but meagre 
portions, and their own emigrant children add to her 
strength. It is France first and foremost that seems 
called upon to demonstrate whether the European 
reconquest of North Africa, after more than eleven 
hundred years of Asiatic dominion, is to be merely a 
material or also a moral one. Granting that the 
majority of the people will always be of the primitive 
native stock, what will be the expression of that 
civilisation — the French of advanced modern thought 
or the Arabic of the Koran ? Time alone can 
furnish the answer to this fateful question, which is 
of hnmeasufable importance tfi the future of France, 
and thereby of consequence to the whole world.” 





OUR MEDITERRANEAN LAND 
FORCES. + 

The mifitary aspict of the surrender of the Mediter- 
ranean is the subject of a study in the Fortnightly 
Review by Captain Cecil Battine. He says : — 

The local interests of the British Empire in the waters of the 
Mediterranean are unquestionably of the gravest kind — not only 
on account of , the immense and increasing Eastern trade which 
reaches our ports through the Suez Canal, but also because of 
our dependence on imported corn, and particularly upon the 
import of grain from India and Southern Russia. It might 
well be argued that so long as this necessity exists we may not 
venture to risk even a temporary inferiority of naval power on 
the sea-route which connects Gibraltar and Malta with Port 
Said and the Dardanelles. Political reasons, too, of great 
weight demand the presence of a powerful British squadron in 
the Near East. 

Ihe writer laments that all the pick of our soldiers 
and our officers are sent out to the army in India. 
The rank and file of the Indian army are professional 
soldiers in the most thorough sense. This mighty force 
might be organised so as to become available for the 
expeditionary army, and not merely tied down to the 
local defence of “India. 

AN INDIAN ARMY IN EGYPT, 

It is futile hardihood to deny to Indian troops the 
right to share in the general defence of the Empire ; — 

If our War Administration were in capable hands Egypt 
would soon become a potential base for an Indian Army of at 
least three divisions of cavalry with four divisions of infantry. 
It is not necessary to point out how the concentration of such 
un army in Egypt would affect the policy of Turkey and other 
Balkan States in the event of a general war, nor yet the 
influence it would exert over (he councils of Italy. A success- 
ful invasion of North-Eastern France by the German armies 
might^wcll be brought to a standstill by reinforcing the French 
armies on the Rhone and l,oire with such a powerful contingent 
of veteran soldiers. Lastly, the existence of a powerful army 
in Egypt, or based on Egypt, would exert a tremendous 
influence in keeping open the trade routes by which we import 
our food supply. 

THE middle term BETWEEN INDIA AND BRITAIN. 

It is evident then that while the, principal centres of possible 
disturhince which might! involve Britain in a life-and-death 
struggle lie as far apart as the North Sea and the Levant, the 
land forces of the British Empire are located in two groups, the 
most powerful of which keeps ward over the Indian Peninsula, 
while the connecting link is formed by the fortresses, garrisons, 
and naval squadron of Britain in the Mediterranean. This fact 
alone emphasises the importance of the policy and strategy upon 
which oiir rulers may decide in respect of the situation in that 
part of the world. The course of events, too, points to the 
shores of the Mediterranean as likely once more to furnish the 
ostensible pretext, if not the real cause, of a quarrel which 
jnust divide Europe into hostile camps. 

The writer goes on to enforce hi.s favourite pica that 
our rulers must be converted to the doctrine of sym- 
metrical sea and land power. 

URGENCY ONLY FOR A SHORT TIME. 

He thus treats of the Imperial significance of 
Canada : — 

The division of our main land forces into two groups con- 
nected by the sea route of the Mediterranean is for us an 
unavoidable drawback, but time is building up a third and 
more powerful seat of empjre than either in Caqada, w^hence 
boundless supplies of food can be imported into Britain. If is 


only necessary for the British nation to hold the pass foir a com- ‘ 
paratiVely short time ; but forei^ers are more alive to the fadt 
than our own people, and knowing iliai lime is the essence of 
the contract,” may force 6 u an c-i'ily cleci^iion. The latent and 
potential military power, both of England and India, is immense. 

The maintenance of the connecting link between England 
and India, between our two armies in being, between the dense 
populations of our industrial centres and the broad lands where 
grows their corn, depends on the naval strength we can afford 
10 detach to the Mediterranean after providing for the situation 
in the North Sea. . ^ 

Though severely disparaging the work of Lord 
Haldane at the War Office, the writer re joices in the 
military capacity of Mr. Churchill and of Colonel Seely, 

Dr. Dillon, in the Contemporary f says th^t the with- 
drawal of British battleships from the Mediterranean 
would mark an epoch of manifest deeline in British 
history. He shrewdly says no Power will nowadays face . 
a war merely for the sake of keeping faith with its allies, 
Partial abandonment of the Mediterranean, through 
which comes a body of British trade valued at 
£200,000,000 a year, furnished Russian diplomacy with ^ 
the first motive for raising the question of the Straits.* 

It argued that as French Dreadnoughts there would be 
outweighed by Italy and Austria, it would be to Great 
Britain’s advantage that Russia should have a strong V 
Black Sea squadron able to pass freely in and out o(,^ ,■ 
the Mediterranean : — .* 

British supremacy at sea is a matter of life and death to the 
Empire. No price is too high, no financial sacrifice too heavy, 
to maintain it. Optimism in underrating the dangers that 
menace it, trustfulness in reckoning upon the active help of : 
foreign States and care for economy in providing ships, men, or ' 
armaments, are among the most insidious enemies of that 
supremacy on the maintenance of which the existence ol the 
Empire is dependent. 

THE FALL OF SHEFKET PASHA. 

Dr. Dillon, in the Contemporary Review for August, 
.says that the army is still the arbiter of Voung Turkey’s ;; 
destinies, and that Mahmoud Shefket withdrew, 
because of the overwhelming opposition he encountered 
among the Arab.s : — 

The new army which Mahmoud Shefket had worked So hard ' 
to reorganise and build up — his own cherished creation — turned 
against him. It is a tragic fate that reminds one of that of ■ 
Sejaiius. For some time past I had noticed the growing cold- ^ 
ness of the officers towards their chief, then their sharp criticism, 
and at last their vehement opposition. The motives were j 
many. Some held him responsible for withdrawing troops from 
Tripoli shortly before the war. OtheIf^^^ blamed him severely 
for his loyalty to the ex-Grand Vizier, |jlakki Pasha, who Wasi i; 
circumvented by the Italians, and against whom an indictment ^ 
is now being filed. Others hated him for having so long 
covered with his person the Salonica Committee, and pet- ;; 
petuated a system of government which they deem responsible 
for most of the tribulations of Young Turkey. The draconic 
bill lately brought in by Mahmoud Shefket pr >hibiliiig army 
officers and men from taking part in political manifestations, 
societies, etc., also entcred'into the motives of a section of his 
adversaries. To most Britons that would seem an excellent 
measure. And in Turkey it was a veritable necessity. 

And no# he is gone— sacrificed, qne might say, by the very 
men whom he had kept so long alk)ve water. They offered 
him up as an expiatory sacrifice to the Pretorian guards in the 
hope of saving their party and their country, 
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THE UNITED STATES. 


IS HE THE COMING PRESIDENT? 

Dr. Woodrow Wilson, the Democratic candidate 
for the American Prcsidenty, is the subject of a 
character-sketch m the American Review of Reviews by 
Henry Jones Ford, Professor of Politics in Princeton 
University. 

ms LOVE OF FUN. 

. He says that the most salient characteristic of 
Woodrow Wilson is a love of fun, which creeps out on 
f very occasion . — 

Whatever liis experience may be he instinctively sees the 
JiinnytHcle of thij^gs, and he returns from ever) excursion with a 
fund of amusement for the home circle ]ust as a bee brings honey 
’ to the hive It is a very merry home circle There seem to 

no secrets there. 

When nominated for Governor of New Jersey the 
^ papers made unpleasant remarks upon the way his 
liose fiti» his face • — 

But he himself got hold of a Limerick that seemed to him to 
bis position exactly, and he recited it with glee : 

“ As a beauty I am not a star , 

There are others more handsome by far. 

, But my face ,— 1 don’t mind it , 

For I am behind it , 

The people in front get the jar ” 

The camera cannot catch the mobile features and the 
eye twinkling with fun 

HIS VARIOUS rOlLS 

He has an extraordinary capacity for getting through 
work without strain or fret His “ Congressional 
Government ” ranks with Professor Brytt’s “ Hoh 
Homan Empire” As a lecturer he has greatly 
developed — 

He holds that information without insight is of little value, 
Oltd. ol late years his method has been to put a printed syllabus 
in. the hands of his students and make lus lectures an elucidation 

the theme 

His abihtv as public speaker lias also greatly 

advanced - 

^ His voice, Always good, of late yeirs has acquired a peculiar 
^ibiant quality that carries its tones without strain or effrrt 
tf$c speaks very distinctly, and although his voice does not 
appear to be raised above a conversational pitch, it is heard 
'"t^lthout difficulty, whether in a great auditoiium or in the open 
''air. When he has to make an important speech, he prepares 
bifliiself carefully as to matter and ideas, but he can safely trust 
himself to the occasion for his diction, which is unfailing in 
liierary distinction, 

4^ HIS HABITS. 

He is fond of oulidoor exercise . — 

Some years ago he was very fond of bicycling, but of late 
years golf is his favourite game, just because of its distinctly 
out*oLdoor character. He puts in a good deal of time playing 
golf during hiS summer vacation, which he used to spend at 
t Lyme, Connecticut. When at Pnuceton and he can Iind the 
f time, he hkes to play around on the golf links there. In his 
personal habits he is abstemious He neither smokes nor 
' Srmks, and he does not serve wine on his table, although he 
( provides ciMrs for guests w ho do smoke Although Spare in 
figure, he has a w iry strength, conserved by his lifelong habits 
^temperance in all things and replenished by a fine faculty for 
taking lus rest He is a good sleeper, and nothing that can 
happen seems able to agitate his mind or cause wakefulness. 
This makes him a ^ood traveller. 


His spirits are remarkably equa|||L neither elated by 
success nor discouraged by failure He is very easy and 
democratic in his manner, meeting all sorts and con- 
ditions of men without reserve or precaution. The 
writer savs that uhder the Parliamentary system he 
would undoubtedly have been a great leader, equal to 
Gladstone or Lloyd George,” in capacity for expounding 
and advocating great public policies 

HIS ATTITUDE TO RELIGION. 

Of his attitude to religion the writer says : — 

It does not require much intimacy to discover of what these 
consist — namely, a deep religious faith, penetrating the whole 
nature of the man and informiry? all his acts This is the source 
of that peace of mind which seems to make him immune to 
worry or trouble He takes things as they come, makes the 
best of them, and abides by the event with simple and complete 
resignation to the will of God The idealism that has now 
entered into philosophy from fuller knowledge of the implica- 
tions of the doct|ine of evolution was long ago perceived and 
approprnted by Woodrow Wilson 

I remember once being with him at a gathering in one of the 
students’ clubs at Princeton when the conversation drifted 
around to leligion We were grouped about a big fireplace, and 
the talk had been of i desultory chaiactcr, with a |ocose element 
i :e k'-*'.:;; when some mention was made of Herbert 

*5pencer Wilson caught the theme oi (ht bound, and before he 
got through with it hr Ind turned Herbert Spencer’s philosophy 
inside out, exposing the inadequacy of materialism and vindicating 
the Christian creeds as symbols quite as valid as any known to 
science His Utitude on such matters is ardent and posuiv( , 
verv different from the negative position sometimes assumed by 
college professors whose attitude towards religion might l^e 
described as respect for a venerable social institution rather than 
sincere belief in its truth Scholars of this kind arc among those 
whom Woodrow Wilson is in the habit of classing as “ ignorant 
specialists ” Although a member of the Piesbyterian Church 
by birthright, and regular in his attendance, he does not talk on 
such subjects along denominational lines , but he is quick to 
assert lus Christianity and to claim for its dogmas a perfectly 
secure basis in logic and philosophy. 

THE DEMOCRATIC NOMINEE 
FOR VICE-PRESIDENT. 

In the American Review of Reviews I bonus R Shipp 
sketches the character and (ureer of Phomas R. 
Marshall, of Indiana, now nominated by the Demo- 
tratu Party as Vice-President of the United States 
He reports of fom Marshall — 

that he had lived in the State since ht was born, at \orth 
Manchester, Indiana, March 14, 1854, that he went to the 
common schools, the same as any other boy, attended Wabash 
College, w here he received the degree of bachelor of arts, in 
’73 , came back home, took up the study of law, in the office 
of Judge Walter Olds, Ijt Wayne, and was admitted to the 
bar, atTolumbia City, on Ins tweniy first birthday. He is yet 
leading partner in the firm of Mirshall, McNagny and 
Clogslon, of that city As heretofore relatecb he had not 
done much in a public way, before he became Governor. He 
had of course, accepted the duties and responsibilities that 
usually fall to a man of his prominence In the community. 
He had been a member of tl\e city school board, and was 
elected a trustee of Wabash College, he was a Presbyterian^ 
and taught a class in Sunday school— a thing he doifs yet— and 
he^was a ihi'ty^thurd degree Masoc. Ihat was his “life and 
works.” 




UNITED STATES IN A NEW 

/ ' 

iht Sociol&gi^Review for July A. E. Zimmern, 
writing on seven months in America^ upsets gaily some 
of the prevalerit notions about the United States 

NEVER BEEN A DEMOCRACY, 

Atnerica never has been a political democracy, as everyone 
familiar with the Constitution, and the circumstances under 
which it came into being, will admit. It has never been less a 
free democracy than it is io-day. The liberty of the subject is 
far less surely safeguarded than in Western Europe ; there is 
far less free speech (by whi ch is not meant unbridled speech) 
and far less free writing, both in books and newspapers. Class 
disitihctions, so far frorh being absent, are becoming as marked 
as they are in Europe, though somewhat different in form, being 
based on distinctions of wealth, nationality, and colour rather 
than of rank and breeding. And the belief that the country 
enjoys self-government is, as Mr. Roosevelt has lately once or 
twice observed, the thinnest of fictions. In reality it is governed 
by a small knot of powerful financiers and business men, who 
enjoy immunity owing to the shelter afi'orded them by the com- 
plicated structure of the ostensible government. 

NOT A NATION, BUT A MEDLEY OF NATIONS. 

There is to-day, he adds, no American nation. 
America consists at present of a congeries of nations 
who happen to be united under a common federal 
government. An increasing number of immigrants 
leading a migratory life have neither the rights nor 
responsibilities of citizenship. There is a new prole- 
tariat, or hobo, which has assumed gigantic propor- 
tions, representing the Wanderlust of all the nations 
and the bitterness df the disinherited. 

DOES NOT ASSIMILATE ALIENS. 

America “ does not assimilate its lUiens, as England 
docs.” , On the whole, the different races keep them- 
selves to themselves, and lead their own spiritual life. 
So far as they lose their nationalism, they lose their 
best spiritual heritage. America is not a melting-pot ; 
it is a pot of varnish, or, as a German says, it is a 
sausage-machine for grinding out equafity sausages. 
The various nationals have a new environment and new 
qualities. These are the qualities of the pioneers, 

DISTINCTIVE QUALITIES. 

^ Mr. Zimmern enumerates ” an inexhaustible fountain 
of kindness and good-nature, a wonderful alertness and 
adaptability, an undaunted self-confidence, a ferocious 
optimism, an ingenious delight in novelty, a nonchalant 
venturesomeness, a strength of purpose, and a vigorous 
tenacity in action, a complete absence of self-conscious- 
ness, all the qualities of cliildhood excepting reverence, 
above all, intense and abounding and infectious vitality, 
instinctive loyalty and comradeship in action, idealism 
in the darkest hours. “Pioneers, 0 Pioneers, is the soifg 
of successive generations of young Americans, novi- 
tiates into the Dionysiac spirit of transatlantic Jife.” 
But “ the human soul can strike no roots in the 
America of to-day/Viof want of a social background. 



TE^QUBLE IN CUBA. 


Mr. Sydney Brooks writes in AmericaH 

Retfiew for J uly on Cuba arid the Cuban question. He 
says there is nothing that the great majority of the 
Cuban’ people so heartily dread and abominate as 
another American administration of their country. 
grandmotherly INTERFERENCE^i 
He develop.s this by saying ;— - 

Anyone who lias been at all behind Ihe scenes of ’Cuban 
politics and administration knows perfectly well that the 
amount of supervision exercised by the AmciTieJan Minister'^in 
Havana goes far beyond the mere term,B of the Platt Amend- 
ment and is frequently enforced in matters that excliiBively 
concern the Cubans themselves, and that it is mere gallantry' ' 
speak of the Cubans as a self-governing people. In this way ^ 
the Cuban administration is largely deprived of the moral 
authority that every Government ought to possess, and the 
political inexperience which it is the sincere wish, I believe, of ‘ 
the American people to remove is really perpetuated. The,;- 
Cubans never quite know where they are or with whom they art „ 
dealing. One day the American Minister .i. n , ii» 

from the State Department ; the next day he may receive con- 
tradictory instructions from the War Department, A habit of 
meddling M’iih the details of Cuban jadministration and of 
hampering and hauling up Cuban Ministers in the discharge 
of the ordinary functions of government has thus grown up, , 
greatly to the resentment of the rulers of the island and to the 
serious impairment of whatever sense of responsibility they may 
possess. - ’ 

AN EXPLOITED PEOPLE* 

It is rather a dark picture that Mr. Brooks draws „• 
of the internal state of Cuba : — 

Undoubtedly graft is rampant in Havana and, indeed;* " 
throughout the whole island. If it would be an ggfru'.iv-n 
to say that the country is being sold block by i I, .:k, 
well within the truth to say that many concessions have becT^^ ' 
granted for illicit considerations that ought never to have' '' 
been granted at all, and that the government is ' ■ i‘>. , ‘ i -I ' 
with jobbery and corruption. It is true that in ;■ ■%' iw 
in all cases, the public ha’s benefited by being furnished with , ' 
facilities that otherwise would not have befen forthcoming j bul 
no one seriously disputes the fact that graft has assumed 
sinister proportions and is one of the main pivots of Cuban 
politics. Moreover, the fiscal policy of the Government throws- 
a wholly disproportionate burden on the poor, who are still ' 
further oppressed by an absence of small holdings and a lack ' 
of opportunities for getting credit on any but Asiatic terms, argl^' i 
who are further demoralised by the revival of the lottery, A 
very competent observer, Mr. Forbes l.indsay, has justly ' 
maVked that Cuba presents the curious anomaly of “a highly , 
prosperous country with an extremely needy population,”’/ 
The native Cubans are tending more and more to become the- 1 
disposscssiff employees of alien capitalists, and, were the sugar ’ 
crop to be ruinid by bad weather or wele a period of comnper- s 
cial depression to set in, an acute situation would undoubieilly ' 
arise. Meanwhile it is cnouuh to note it as a blot and a, 
danger-point that the Cuban Government has shown itself n> 
be far more zealous in the service of “the ii!:i‘r!-.'..-» " than in 
that of “ the people.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Brooks advises the American ■ 
people to tolerate just as much as they possibly ('an. 
Another American occupation of the island would, he 
says, be regarded with extreme suspicion and resent- < 
mentby all the Republics of South America, and would 
raise a crop of very delicate domestic problems^ both 
fiscal and otherwise, 



THE SLAV WORLD AND BEYOND. 


A BURNING SLAV QUESTION. 

In the mid-July number of the Revw de Paris 
M. Charles Loiseau has an article on the natioiml, con- 
ilict which is being waged between Hungary and Croatia* 

THE* NAGODA. 

The Croat^n Question; says the writer^ is closely 
associated with the political and soci^J destinies of 
Hungary, yet the Croatians await in vain not only the 
realisation of promises which have been made to them^ 
but respect for rights guaranteed by their own Con- 
stitution. The consequences of the various repressive 
measures adopted by Hungary have been attempts 
at assassination of Count Tisza and M. Cuvaj, the 
Han or Governor. 

In 1868 Croatia, having lost her independence^ her 
connection with Hungary was restored, and the 
relations between thd‘'two countries were defined in 
a sort of treaty called the Nagoda. This Act granted 
Croatia a parliament, an official language, and a flag 
of her own. She was to have autonomy in all matters 
civil and judicial, educational and administrative, 
while Hungary took care to retain the Departments 
of Finance, Public Works, Railways, Agriculture, etc., 
as affairs “ common to both countries, so as to be 
able to dispose of the revenue from taxes and control 
the economic life of the country, As to the inter- 
parliamentary relations, they are defined in such a 
way that Croatia, instead of electing direct representa- 
Itives to the Diet at Pesth, delegates to it forty members 
chosen from her own Diet. 

THE CONSTITUTION SUSPENDED, 

The fundamental mistake of the Nagoda, it is 
explained, lies in the organisation of the Executive. 
The Ban is appointed by the King of Hungary on the 
nomination ol the Cabinet at Pesth, and is in no way 
responsible to the Diet at Agram, with which, however, 
he must manage to act in a manner which will make 
it possible for the institutions of the country to perform 
their functions. If he favours national feeling in 
‘Croatia, he is suspect in Hungary. He is the servant 
of the King. Yet there is a Constitution in Croatia, 
and it is necessary to vote the budget, avoid scandals, 
ftnd make believe that the country is satisfied. An 
pdd feature about Croatia is that the Government and 
the representatives of the country are always at war. 
The latter can refuse to vote the budget, and they 
have other technical resources of obstruction, and the 
Government replies by decrees of dissolution and new 
elections. For forty years this sort of thing has been 
going on, servile Assemblies alternating with insurgent 
majorities. Finally, the Government at Pesth has 
taken the initiative in resolving to end this perpetual 
IJjConflict by an act of force, and for several months the 
X'unsiifj;.u»:i of Croatia has been suspended. . 

A dictatorship. 

The present Ban, M. Cuvaj, took office in January^ 
Sis first act was to dissolve the Diet elected the 


previous month, the reason |^ven being that it 
was not constituted so as to offer the necessary 
guarantees for serious business. Provisionally relieved 
of all representative control by this summary pro- 
ceeding, he directed his further attacks to officials, 
suspects, and his personal enemies. Next he turned 
his attention to the Press. Hitherto the censor had 
been content to tolerate blank spaces in newspapers 
in place of prohibited articles, but the Ban considered 
this had a bad effect. The spaces must be filled — by 
something acceptable. Also when the censor objected 
to an article and the writer withdrew it, he was not 
further troubled. Now any article, though not 
published, may be the cause of a prosecution. This 
odious and puerile caricature of the Press law gives 
us an idea of the sort of Ban Croatia had to endure, 
even before the Hungarian Ministry transformed him 
into a dictator and suspended the Constitution. If 
such proceedings do not excuse assassinations, they 
certainly cause the exasperation which suggests them. 

EFFECTS ON HUNGARY. 

Re'-pert for the autonomy of the Croatian Con- 
stitution is lequired of Hungary by the reciprocal and 
solemn compact of 1868, 'J'hc events of the last three 
or four months must have reminded the Hungarians 
who care for their o'wii personal independence and 
their own national liberties that force misapplied soon 
returns against the oppressors, and that the public 
peace has often to be maintained at the price of respec t 
for minorities. For two months Pesth has been in a* 
stale of siege, and universal suffrage promised in 1906 
is still indefinitely adjourned. The majority ol 
Magyars consider the problem of Croatia an inevitable 
evil to be met by violent remedies. But the problem 
remains. 

AN AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN (11 ESTTUN. 

The mistakes of the Nagoda could be corrected 
or modified by intelligent concessions. It is not all 
hostility between Hungary and ('roatia. For the 
present subordination of the 'Croatian Executive to 
the Hungarian Ministry, and its consequent irrespon- 
sibility to the representatives of- the country, 
responsibility of the Ban to the Croatian Diet 
could easily be substituted. Legally more indc'pen- 
dent than Hungary, it is a question worthy of 
consideration by the Mag)'ars whether they would 
not have more to gain by living on good terms with 
a nation “ co-ordinated ” than by keeping it in 
tutelage. If the ptovisions of the Nagoda arc not 
construed in a new spirit or revised, it will only became 
more and more unpopular. Hungary without Croatia 
is a body organically incomplete. It is no longer 
possible for Hungary to regard the question as an 
affair concerning only their own administration. It 
is stirring the susceptibilities of all the Slavs of the 
Empire ; ip short, it has be(y)me Austro-Hungarian, 
anci may even become European. 



Leading AioiclEs 

DOES muSSIA WANT NORWAY ? 

In tHG Contempor^y Review Mr. V, Whitford suggests 
that England, at present moved merely with altruistic 
indignation in its support of Finland against, Russian 
oppression, lias better reason than she kndWs. For 
the attack on Finland, *he says, is simply a stalking 
horse for an attack* on Sweden and Norway. Besides 
her general desire for imperial expansion, Russia desires 
a port on the Atlantic. For some three hundred miles 
Russia is only separated from the ocean by a narrow 
strip of Norwegian territory. The acquisition of the 
Lapland Railway would give Russia a vast line of 
• railway joining the Atlantic to the Pacific. Lapland 
has in it Vast mineral resources, iron ore sometimes 
containiug as much as 70 per cent, of iron. General 
Kuropatkin reported in 1900, when Minister of War, 
that to ensure Russian safety from an attack by 
Sweden (!) it was necessary to promote the early uni- 
fication of Finland and Russia. Russian officers are 
especially encouraged to learn Swedish. Why, asks the 
writer, if Russia does not contemplate a war with 
Sweden } The writer concludes thus peremptorily : — 

In view of the evidence coming from so many different 
t|iurlers, from Sweden, from Norway, from Russia, from 
Finland, from Great Britain', from personal utterances in tlie 
Fress, from leading articles, from the news columns, from 
official reports of persons in authority, from the strategic 
character of the new railways in Finland, and the creation and 
development of Sweden’s northern defences, in view of the fact 
that such evidence could easily be multiplied, but for the fear 
of wearying the reader, the conclusion seems fairly clear that 
' at least one of the reasons for the Russianisation of Finland is 
Russia’s desire to facilitate an attack on the Scandinavian 
countries. No official denial can weigh for a moment against 
the overwhelming evidence of Russia’s intentions. It is time 
that Great Britain took heed of them. Ic is the duty of our 
diplomatists to secure Mdlhout delay the cessation for ever of 
Russia’s present policy in Finland, which is only the first step 
towards the Russianisation of the whole Scandinavian 
reninsula. 

THE KINGDOM OF PEARLS. 

Under the above title M,. Leonard Rosenthal con- 
tributes an interesting article on pearls and pearl- 
fishing to La Revue of July 15. 

THEIR ANTIQUITY AND SCA^ICITY. 

Pearls, he remarks, were known and much appre- 
ciated by the most ancient peoples — Egjqjtians, Baby- 
lonians, Assyrians, Chinese ; and they are frequently 
mentioned in the Bible, d'he East has always been ^ 
fond of them, and no tale of the Thousand and One 
Nights can be considered complete without some 
reference to them. Certain countries, like Spain, 
Poland, and part of Eastern' Russia, have always had 
an gffection for them. It was in the reign of Henri 11 . 
that they made their appearance in France, but it was 
some years later before they were worn except by 
persons of quality. During the last twenty years pearls 
have become very fashionable in France, England, and 
Italy, and gradually the faifiiion is spreading thtoughou^ 
Europe and America. At the same time the grice of 


IN THE < Reviews. 

pearls has t^en rising, and while the fisheries have not 
sufficed to satisfy the demand, there has been a 
diligent hunt all oyer the world for old pearls. Even 
these old pearls are disappearing from the markets, 
and >the new pearls obtained m the fisheries are 
becoming scarcer and very small in size. In the Persian 
Gulf, only forty pearls over 25 grains ip weight were 
found in 1911, a relatively good year* • 

THE FISHERIES. 

V The chief of the pearl fisheries is that in the Persian 
Gulf, which produces annually pearls to the value of 
forty to sixty million francs. All the rest put together, 
including Tahiti, Australia, Panama, California, and 
many others, scarcely reach this figure, the best yield* 
ing pearls to the value of only two to five million 
francs annually. With the price of pearls so high, and 
ever rising, one is not unnatural^ tempted to believe 
That the pearl-fishers must be rich, men. Alas ! we are * 
soon undeceived by the writer, who gives us a sad 
picture of the misery of these people. In the Persian 
Gulf the pearl region extends for 150-200 miles along 
the coast of Arabia, a region which, from one end ta 
the other, is nothing but a vast desert. The people 
engaged in the industry number 60,000 to 8o,ooa- 
rfetives. At the beginning of the warm season an Arab- 
captain may be seen provisioning his boat with rice, 
dried dates, coffee, and sugar. A rich Arab will supply 
the goods on payment of 30 to 40 per cent., reserving 
to himself the right to purchase pearls on the most 
favourable conditions on the return of the fishers. It 
is here that the troubles of the fishers begin, and that 
the interest to pay is accumulated wdien there is a bad 
harvest. 

DANGERS OF THE INDUSTRY. 

The divers, whoso equipment, by the way, is most 
primitive, remain under the, water at every plunge 
two to three minutes. When they returiFto the surface 
Ihcir appearance is described as most pitiful. MowSt of 
tliem feel suffocated. Quite a number have been 
rendered deaf, and it is seldom that they can continue 
at the work more than five years. When a diver ceases 
to make any sign with his rope it is probable that; he 
has been fatten by a fish or has been seized with an 
attack of syncope. His comrades at once rush to his^ 
rescue. Th)^ evening is spent in opening the shells to- 
discover wliat sort of luck the fishers have had, and 
when a beautiful pearl is found the joyful newry is 
made known, to the other boats by pistol-shots. During 
the fourteen hours of the day that the men are at 
work coffee is the only form of sustenance partaken of. 
Before retiring to rest they eat rice and dried dates. 

On his return to the village the captain sells the 
pearls to the man who supplied the provisions for the 
boat. The latter then takes them to the great pearl 
market on the Gulf or to Bombay. Eventually a very 
large proportion of the pearls of the world find their 
way to Paris. The writer speaks of one French merchant 
who buys them direct from the Gulf or Bombay to the 
value of neatly 30,000,000 francs* 
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FRANCO-RUSSIAN RAIL\^AY 
TROUBLES. 

France and Russia in the East are the subject of a 
' paper in the August English Review by “ Verax," 

THE STATUS QUO A MOVING PLATFORM. 

He declares that the Triple Entente is at present a 
conciyn of ‘impoverished aims, inadequate means, 
weak purpose, and incoherent motives.” For, he 
says 

It would not be easy to single out any aspect of the Eastern 
problem which touches all three nations deeply enough to 
establiBh solidarity among them, They all profess, indeed, to 
desire the maintenance of the status quo^ and therefore seem- 
ingly they stand on commoW ground. But while for France 
and Great Britain that ground is solid earth, Russia, it is con- 
tended, would fain have it turned into a moving platform, so 
that while she remained still, she might be smoothly 

jitsonveyed to her own parhcular destination. Russia strikes out 
a line of her own. She weks to obtain from her partners her 
own share of the spoil in advance, the price of her adhesion 
to the concern. And that once secured, she has nothing more 
' to hope from the arrangement. 

On the other hand, France has been reproached by 
Russia with “an unqualifiable readiness to supply 
money to the adversaries of the entente who would use 
it against the very concern of which France herself Js 
A prominent member.” 

OBSESSION OF THE PAST ON RUSSIA. 

Verax ” thinks that the obsession of the past is 
over Russia : — 

Contemporary Russia, it seems to me, is commilling a fatal 
error in her attitude towards Turkey analogous to that vi'hich 
^ vitiated France’s policy towards Austria in the nineteenth 
century. In both cases the respori'silile statesmen continued a 
traditional course of action which was no longer applicable to 
. Ihc new conditions. France strove to carry out the ideas of 
Richelieu, as Russia is adopting the views and methods of the 
>eiglitcenth and early nineteenth centuries. The result in the 
former case is thatvthe French created for themselves first a 
.powerful Prussia and then a united Germany, while the upshot 
' in the second case will be that Russia Nvill have laboured for 
; some other tertius gaudens M^ho will prove a more dangerous 
: '.neighbour than Turkey could liecome. 

0|^ER TH^ BAGHDAD RAILWAY. 

The results are apparent in difficulties about two 
railways : — 

To-day, the Baghdad Railway—a splendid concern — the 
PaTis-Lyon-Mediterranee of Asia Minor — is become a Teutonic 
-enterprise, the ground- work of Germany’s industrial and com- 
mercial prosperity in the Near East, a sourdi' of enormous 
p i'AM.r .ir. i j resligc. For some years it was within an ace of 
li-coi. it ought to have become— an international 
undertaking : Franco-Anglo-Russo-German. But Russia ciisd, 
.‘' Veto I Our special interests are in danger/’ and bore clown 
the Opposition of France and England. To-day Russia officially 
Avows that a that was bad policy and a regrettable mistake. 

■ Fra^e in turn complains that the net result of her ally’s action 
has been to help tier many to oust out the international element 
4tnd to make the great trunk railway an exclusively German 
undertaking. 

im RAILWAY. TO THE BLACK SEA. 

, Tl\e Other railway is one projected from Anatolia 
to the Black Sea. In 1900, when 50,000 Armenians had 
crossed the border into the Russian Empire, Russia 
threatened to force them back unless titje Sultan would 


msLki&i terins with Russia about the railway. Accord- 
ingly :-^“,The secret Arrangement of 1900 stipulates 
that Russia shall have the amstniction of the railway 
to the Black Sea, Only if Turkey decides to have it 
done by way of concession. Not otherwise. And the 
Turks have resolved not to choose that Way, They' 
will dcr it by contract.” 

They will do it by contract let to French contractors, 
by aid of a general loan raised in France. Russia, 
however, insists that the Arrangement of 1900 obliges 
Turkey either to bestow a concession or el^e build the 
line herself, and the projected arrangement 'with 
French contractors and moneylenders is not carrying 
out the bargain. To settle this trouble M. Poincare ana 
M. ‘Sazonoff are going to confer. If Russia remains 
obstinate, she will simply scare away French investors 
and make room for American 

Tlie railway as proposed by the French syndicate would run 
from Samsoun to Sivas, from Sivas to Kharpdot Divrik, 
thence to Erzinghian and Erzeroum. The Americans on theit 
side propose to connect Kharpoot with Diarbekir, and to con- 
Ijpue the line thence to Bitlis and Van. Later on they would 
extend it from Diarbekir to Kerkook, the centre of the petro- 
leum country, to the south-east of the city of Mossoul. 

BAGHDAD. 

In the Moslem World Mr. Frederick Johnson writes 
on Baghdad as a Moslem centre. He says the popula- 
tion of the city may be estimated at from 180,000 to 
200,000. Of this number 45,000 are Jews, 5,000 
Christians, and the rest* Mohammedans, Sunnis, and 
Shiahs. It is the commercial spirit that is strongly 
in evidence. The city was founded by Khalif Mansur, 
the second of the Abbaside Khali fs, iu the year 
A.D. 754, The list of Moslem saints at Baghdad 
comprises upwards of sixty names. It is consequeijtly 
the resort of a large number of pilgrims, 

ITS NEWSPAPERS. 

Modern journalism is not wanting 

In regard to the Press of Baghdad and its influence, a word is 
sufficient. It cannot, of.course, compare with that of Cairo and 
Beirut ; yet since the declaration of the Constitution by His 
Majesty the Ex-Sultan, in 1908, upwards of thirty newspapers, 
including two published by the Ulema at Nejef, have sprung 
into existence at Baghdad. Of these seven only are now iu 
circulation,* and the demand for these is lessening. Two of the 
seven newspapers are pronouncedly anti-Christian. For authori-, 
talive hews of the outside world these local papers do riot rank 
high in the opinion of the inhabitants. 

ITS FUTfJRE. 

Of the prospects of this city Mr. Johnson says 

Her geographical situation, about half-way betwtUn the 
Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf ; her accessibility from 
the Persian Gulf by the river by means of small draught 
stcaipers ; her position relative to Persia with its pilgrim and 
trade caravans ; the railway now in process of construction ; 
and last, but by no means least, the great agricultural re- 
sources of the country— the development of which has been 
planned out by Sir William Wtllcocks, whose irrigation 
scheme for the Tigris-Euphrates Ddta is now in process of 
accoraplishment— all combine to make the potentiaUties of the 
city, on the material side, considerable, 

*. Mr. Johnson’s own feelijig is that the empire and 
the city need moral salt. 



CHINA AND INDIA. 


THE SECRET OF CHINESE 
UNREST. ^ 

In % Edinburgh Rmew Mr. J 0 P. Bland discusses 
the causes of Chinese unrest East and West have 
proved themselves, he says, to be no longer disparate 
and mutually incomprehensible, They form part of 
one great human brotherhood. The real explanation 
of the present disorder he finds in a survey of Chinese 
history , — 

If we look back through the Chinese annals since the end of 
4he lang dynasty (or, roughly speaking, since the Notnun 
conquest of England), we find history persistently repeating 
itsell in violent rebellions , m the ejection, with great slaughter, 
of dynasties that had exhausted the mandate of Heaven , in 
regularly alternating periods of upheaval and recupeialion, all 
traceable, m almost rhythmical series, to a social system which 
has inculcated principles of passive resistance together with a 
chronic tendency towards overpopulation Intervals of relief 
jVoni economic pressure have been bought at the price ol 
eataci) sms which have depopulated vast regions Within the 
memory of living men the whole process has been witnessed — 
provinces that were laid waste by the Mahomedan and 1 aiping 
rebellions have been repeopled in one generation by the surplus 
of their neighbours, and iii the next have onte more been faced 
by the grim spectre of famine Lveii when the needs of the 
I mpire s population as a whole have not exceeded the food 
supply, there have always been congested districts and over- 
grown cities, a large percentage of whose inhabitants live 
literally from hand to uunith U is from these, the predestined 
Juuigry ones, the hopelessly submerged tenth, that are drawn 
the salt smugglers, beggars, bandits, vagrants and looters who 
iniintain ineessant wirlaie against the rights of properly — 
c irrion crows that hover overall fields of fruitful industry — ‘ /ts 
mtscjodles” to whom a revolution means tlie looting of cities 
and unearned increment These, in a lind where the lunctions 
■qf government are praclieal'y confined to lax gathering, aie the 
inevitable result ol economic pressure on the one hand, and 
administrative disorganisation on the other Ihey are the 
irolh and loam of great wives of humanity eteinally bre iking 
on the* grim rocks ol starvation 

“ PROCRLAnvE RFCKLLSSNESb ” 

Only £v slow educational process can remove the 
causes, of which 

the chief is the proercatne recklessness of the race, that 
blind Iren^iy of man making, born of ancestor worship and Con- 
fucianism, which, despite plague, pestilence and laminfe, battle, 
murder and sudden death, persistently swells the numbers of 
the population up to, and beyond, the visible means of subsis 
lence By means of polygamj, early marriages and the inter 
dependence of clans, the Chinese people struggle to fulfil,^! all 
costs, the inexorable demamis of their patriaiehal system , 
bringing their predestined victims of hunger and disease into a 
worj^ that has no room for them , bleeding up to a food limit 
which, amidst tod and penury incredible, has long since reached 
the breaking point. , 

WEAKNESS AND STRFNCTH 

But while realising that profession, if not the prac- 
tice, of altruism constitutes a necessary passport to 
the best society, Young China has hardly raised tu voice 
against marriages of minors or against polygamy and 
reckless overf^eeding Another cause lies in the absence 
of any livmg faith or inspiration of religion among the 
masses, Of religion as ft steadying forte to guide the 
nation through its grievous penis of change there is 


practically none The absence of purposeful will-power 
IS a characteristic of China's self-appointed leaders. 
Yet China’s recuperative strength and its wealth have 
ever lam m the people’s unconquer||)le energy of labour^ 
in the passive resistance of an instinctively democratic 
race-spint, and in atavistic resistance to chijnge ; — 

“ The Chinese national consciousness, indeed, resembles 
in many respects that of the [ewish people in its pride 
of race, its intellectual and philosophic aristocracy, its 
powers of cohesion and passive resistance, its collective 
economic superiority ” 

NO SALVATION FROM YOUNG CHINA, 

Yet if It should come to a choice between Youfig* 
China and chaos, and foreign administration with law 
and order, the masses will choose the latter. Appa^ 
rently Mr. Bland also leans ilS this direction, for be^ 
sa\s — 

Remembeiing the ancestiy and genebis of Young China,, 
being personally atquiinted with many of its leading spirits^ > 
having followed its ogimons and activities in every province 
from the l:)cginning of the present revolution, I am compelled 
to the conviction that salvation from this quaiter is impossible t 
not only because ^ oung China itself is unregenerate and un- 
disciplined, but because its ideals and projects of government * 
involve the creation of a new social and political structure, 
utterly unsuited to the character and traditions of the race J 
because it is contrary to all experience that a people cut off. 
from ilsdctp looted beliefs and habits of life should develop 
and retain a vigorous naliuiul consciousness, 

YUAN SHI KAI; 

SkFT(H BY AN Ol D ACQU MNTANCE 

In the ^ortJl Atiierican Review fof July Mr HoriMie 
N Allen, late United States Minister to Korea, describes 
his acquaintance with \uan Shi Kai He says — 

The wilier w IS present m Korea in an iinpoi tant capacity 
during all the peiiod of twenty one years coveitd by these thrcfit 
coi flicts, when Cliiiu defeiied (apin in 18S4, only to be herself 
dcicated ind driven from Koiea m 1894, which event was \ 
grtaily eclipsed by Jipaiis defeat ot Russia in 1904-5 Thd 
drcide of \ u in’s residence in Koi!*a he elljoyed more or 
intimi e rthUons with him 

\ um did not impress me as an unkind man , in fact, I la^r 
saw evidences, m mallcis too intini'ite fur narration, to indicate 
quite the contrary Vet when lie refused me permission to 
amputate the arm of one of his soldiers with the amiiscd remark* 

“ 01 whaH^gnod would a one aimed soldier be’” he seeniM 
crilel, especially as I assured him that otherwise the man wbuRV 
d*e in thiee diys— as he did Still in the case of a horribly 
rautilited soldiei, half of whose neck was torn away by A ■ 
Japanese saw-toothed sword bayonet, iftcr recovery he took 
helpless man on as i supernumerary or pensioner at h.s Legfltioni 
In the case of the other man, he seemed only to see the practical 
side of the case from his own raililary slandpofnt, and the per- 
sonal factor doubtless counted for little, m view of the vast 
masses to be driwn iijjon for military service 

It was in '5eoul that one of the most intelligent of the 
Chinese students returned from America, Tang Shiao 
Yui, who, being of wealthy southern family and 
unusually intelligent, impressed Yuan favourably, and 
was taken into his service This illustrated that “ Yuatl . 
has shown marked skill in his choice of associates and 
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assistiuits, and in binding them to himself in strongest 
bonds of loyalty.” 

HIS ARROGANCE IN KOREA. 

At Seoul, Yuan took to himself the title of Resident, 
in imitation of the British representative in India. His 
arrogance knew no bounds. He would not attend 
meetings with the other members of the 
diplomatic corps, but at an earlier hour. He showed 
an especial contempt for Japan. In 1894 he was rudely 
disillusioned, and his arrogance all went, and he dis- 
appeared from Korea so rapidly as to leave his women- 
folk behind to the mercies of those to whom he had 
been so haughty. 

HIS LOYALTY OF SOUL< 

In general Mr. Allen says 

I.-oyahy has been shown to be one of Yuan’s chief character- 
istics, and, judging from the press notices, he was loyal to the 
throne in the extremity just experienced, and only advocated or 
consented to abdication when that accnied to be inevitable. As 
has been said before, the quicker mind of Tang doubtless 
greatly influenced Yuan in bringing him gradually to recognise 
the revolutionists, of whose government he is now the head. 

IS HE THE MAN NEEDED ? 

As to the future, Mr. Allen’s forecast is as follows : — 
" The situation needs a powerful, masterful man, of intense 
conviction and strenuous energy. Yuan has presumably but a 
half-hearted interest in the present movement, even if it has 
carried him to heights of which he could never even have 
dreamed in his most arrogant clays in Korea, and his former 
energy has been sapped by his mode of life. He will doubtless 
give place to someone more fully equal to the occasion if out- 
side influences do not supervene to tlie more or less dismcml)er- 
ment of that great emjjire wliidi has so often and for so long 
felt the yoke of foreign control. 

If tranquil times supervene, ^"uan should be as good a bead 
as China can at once secure, He is loyal, open to conviction, 
astute in his selection of associates and advisers, and has a 
foreign education that lias opened his mind to progress along 
modern lines and the danger that lies in weakness, disorder, 
and unprepareclness. 

ARE THE CHINESE OUR EQUALS? 

Yes, replies Mr. E. H. Parker, whose experience 
entitles him to be hf^rd. He writes in the Asiatic 
Quarterly Review for'"july on the Chinese revolution. 
He says the Republic ought to succeed, if the conflict- 
ing interests of the Japanese, Europeans, and Americans 
can refrain from creating complications and difficulties. 

A LAND or “No-government.” 

The removal of the dynasty only slightly affects 
Chinese life : — 

Cities, municipalities, villages, ail aggregations in China, 
govern themselves; trade goverms itself; shipping governs 
itself; families and communities govern themselves. The 
money taken Ijfom the people is in no w'ay spent upon the 
people. Thus, even in the heyday of Manchu rule, if every 
"mandarin in the Empire had lieen suddenly and simultaneously 
smitten with paralysis, no great harm would have been, done to 
the general aciivilies of popular life, so long as there were no 
breaches of the public peace. Anarchy, in il.s best and freest 
sense of “ no Government,” exists threughout China. 

OUR EQUALS OR EVEN SUPERIORS ! 

The writer proceeds to show that there i.s more 
ireedom in China than in almost any country excepting 
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Great Britain. Every man is. as good as his neighbour 
in China. Any peasant may rise to be Viceroy. There 
i.s absolutely no caste feeling. The minds of the Chinese 
are still absolutely unchained and free. There is no 
such besotted ignorance as prevails in Russia : — 

In my opinion the Chinese as a nation a;e not more pre* 
judiced than we ourselves, and, man for man, I consider them 
quite our intellectual equals; in the “ l«wer orders ” even our 
superiors. Even if the “yellow’ races” did succeed in asserting 
themselves, I suspect we self-complacent “wdiites” would be 
none the worse for it, 

CHINA A DEMOCRACY. 

A patriarchal country in name, China has always; 
been a democratic country in Tact. Hence, so far as. 
practical fact.s are concerned, the present transition^ 
need give little trouble : — 

The Chinese, man fur man, are fully our equals intellectually,, 
however far back they may have Hllcn behind us in matters of 
discijfline, economy, administration, the arts of war, finance^ 
and practical law. They are quite as capable as we are of 
evolving their own form of Christianity, which, on its owu;» 
hypothesis, w'as intended for them as much as for us. Judrea is. 
nearer to China than to America. 

INDIA’S HERCULES. 

This was Rama Murti Naidu, who.se feats of strength 
are described in the Indian Review by Mr. Saint Nihul 
Singh, lie won the name of the “ Indian Hercules 
by Jetting an elephant weighing four tons walk over 
his abdomen ; a twelve horse-power motor-car run 
over his shoulder and back ; two country carts loaded 
to the limit of their capacity with men and boys from 
his audience pass over his shoulders and thighs ; 
bearing a stone weighing three thou.sand pounds on* 
his chest and back, and letting men break a large rock 
on it with heavy sledge-hammers ; and snapping 
asunder a stout chain about one-eighth of an inch in 
thickncs.s by merely raising his shoulders. He is a 
most popular figure in India, and receives wherever 
he goes the reception of a prince. With high thinking 
he combines plain living, being a pure vegetarian, “ A 
couple of hours after his night performance is over he 
takes a light meal of rice, pulse, greens, or one or twQ 
vegetables, all mixed together, and weighing not more 
than lialf a pound in all. He takes water, or some- 
times plain soda, and that, too, very moderately,, 
disdaining tea, coffee, cocoa, and spirituous liquors. 
He leaves his bed at eight o’clock in the forenoon, 
when his favourite drink is ready for him. This is 
made from almonds, cummin seed, and black pepper,, 
weighing in all two pounds, soaked overnight, made 
into a fine pulp, then mixed with a pint of water,, 
strained through a piece 'of muslin, and sweetened 
with sugar. An hour later he eats a quarter of a 
pound of raw fresh butter. Breakfast is served at one- 
o’clock in the afternoon. It is about the same sort 
of meal that he eats after his performance. At four 
o’clock he takes a drink similar to the one already 
described, made from almonds, wheat bran and milk,, 
asid eats a sort of pudding made by boiling together 
clotted cream, honey, butter, and sugar,” 
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RELIGION AND MENTAL SCIENCE. 


A JEW’S ESTIMATE OF JESUS. 

In the Htbhert Journal for July Mr C G. Montcfiore 
treats of the significance of Jesus for His own age. 
This significance was shortly that He brought about 
the diffusion and uhiversalisation of some fundamental 
tenets of Judaism : — 

My point, as against a frequent Christian view, is that the im- 
|)rovements made by the histone Je^us upon Judaism (as a 
whole) are small in comparison with the agreements My 
point, as against a frequent Jewish view, is that in comparison 
with both agreements and improvements (taken as a whol'' the 
cetrogressions are small likewise 

FOUR DISTINCTIVE ELEMENTS, 

By certain elements in His teaching and by certain 
qualities m His personality, Jesus enabled these 
barriers of law and nationality to be overcome and 
broken down What were these qualities or teachings ? 
Lirst and most important, “ the lov^ablenes'' of Jesus, 
or the greatness of His personality.” He was a man 
who loved God evctedingl}, and greatly loved others. 

It was the histone Jesus, the real, living, and loving 
man, who suggested and made possible the immortal 
words, ‘ Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these my 
brethren, e\en these least, yc did it unto me ’ ” 
Second He laid little religious stress upon blood, and 
was uninterested in the political fortunes of His nation 
Herein He differed from the prophets, who were 
more interested in the people as such, the national 
• future, the national glory, than He. Third, He pa\ed 
the way for breaking down the separating and 
nationalist trammels of the priestly and ceremonial 
law. Qualities that from the Jewish angle of vision 
Jed to retrogressions in His church were His Mtssianu 
consciousness and Messianic claim “The new 
limitation of love — an orthodox belief in the person 
of Christ — IS not without its ultimate basis m his own 
teaching, his own claims, his own faith ” The worship 
of Jesus is partly due to Himself. Mr. Montcfiore 
sums up : — 

To Jesus we owe the clifTiision of lucliism — with moflih- 
callous for good and ior tvil— ihi ou^hout ihe world lit 
biought about this diffusion not only because he w as great and 
good, an cnMiusiaslir ’over of Gid and of man, but because he 
showed a certain indifference to the political status and national 
glory of his people, becaust he rebuked the pride of race, 
\lisplayed now and again friendliness to Gentiles, and on 
'Occasion predicted the inclusion of many of them in the King 
dom of God, and lastly bcciiisc, under different and difficult 
circumstances, he spoke depreciatingly, like one of the older 
prophets, though without a theory and without theoretic con- 
sistency, about this and that detail and ordinance of the 
ceremonial law Herein I find his special significance, but I 
find it also m the new note of authont>,in his peculiar and 
messianic self-consciousness, which, while leading on to his 
worship and his deification, was also in itself one of the very 
reasons which paused the survival and diffusion of his teaching 
t or It was not merely the teaching of a passing prophet it was 
the teaching of a laeloved and commanding personality. There 
Was, indeed, as the generations passed, a shifting of emphahis, 
but this very shifting is, in the last resort, due to Jesus himself. 

• 


MORAL AND RELIGIOUS VALUES. 

Professor William Brown contributes to the 
Sociological Revinv for July an interesting paper On 
emotions and morals He considers morals as the 
valuation of conduct, “ not by^ some special faculty of 
the mind, whether reason, or moral sense, or contcience, 
but by the entire personality, m so far as it is developed 
and systematised ” He traces the application of value 
to moral judgment — 

The notion of vilue is of economic origin, and first occurs in 
explicit form in Adam Smith's “ W ealth of Nations,” where it w 
identified with the siiisfution of mm’s needs and desires, but 
only recently has it been made the subject of specialised study. 
The chief names deserving of mention in this regard, after 
Nietzsche, are those of Ehrenfcls, Kreibig, Mcinong, Eisler, 
Cohn and Witasck m Germ my, Tarde and Ribot in France, 
and Munster berg and Urban in America. 

“Value is alw lys m intimale relation to desire,” and again, 
“In moials, the essential is the value , theie, all value is feel- 
ing, and inversely all feeling is value ” In the judgment of 
\alueitis probable that the feeling determines the judgment. 
Nevertheless, some jisychologists and philosophers hold the 
contrary view Mtinong, for example, contends that the 
pleasure which constitutes a value, being only recognised assucb 
by a judgment, is secondary to that judgment which is the 
necessary dondilion of its existence 

He emphasises the distinction between existential 
judgments (ordinary judgments of objective fact) on 
the one hand, and judgments of value on the other. 
These latter judgments are an integral part of the 
subject matter of psychology Principles of duty may 
be summed up in the words, Seek always the highest 
good The value experiences of the race prove that 
elLsciplme, enlightenment, renunt lation, are necessity 
for the individual 

Passing to religious cxperienee, Professor William 
James is desinhed as probably the most skilful intro* 
spcdionist that the world has ever produced. But 
nevertheless — 

13 fore the rtsulU of the anthropologists can be interpreted 
at all satisfictorily, wc need the fullest iccount of the developed 
rtli,^ioas consciousness that introspect ■ ■■■ . can give 

us (^f this, the experii ncf of value is ■ 'j if essence, 

and therefore, mslcul of saying with H tiding that religion li 
the siti‘:factnii of the need felt by some piople to a‘:sure the 
conservation of their values — physical, mental, moral, and 
-Tcslhetic — a religious prison would contend that it is the whole 
system of values in so far as these values are thought of and felt 
as a heiiarchy dependent upon an jmmintnt cause transcending 
not only our own personality but also those of all the other 
finite individuals of the UinvcrsL 

Gne essentnl lonstitucnt of religious emotion seems to me tt> 
be gratitude—gratiUide not only for the vilues which we do not 
ourselves make, but also for our own limited ppwer of making 
values for ourselves in certain cases 


Points of contact between Christianity and IsLam, 
as indicated b\ Principal Garvie m the Moslem World 
for July, are also points of conflict — monotheism, belief 
in revelation, acknowledgment of Jesus as a prophet, 
and common elements of piety and morality. 






VALUE OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 

Sir Harry Jo^inston in The East and the West 
iieiterates his conviction as to the value to the world 
of Christian inis.sions. He says : — 

; I wish from every consideration, even the more material ones 
'.bf commerce, the acauisition of knowledge, the opening-up of 
■ junlcnown countries, and the extension of the best kind of 
.'B^tish Empire, th^t w'e spent not three millions a year, but six, 
knowing that such a small percentage even of six millions on 
our annual outgoings would yield us a rich return in every 
direction, and most of all in the cause of the best and simplest 
^ind of religion and of that gradual of a con- 

federaiion of man which may some day ■ • ■ dream of a 

millennium. 

He wishes that every clergyman, above all every 
, bishop in the Anglican Church, was chosen from out of 
the ranks of the clergy who had served in foreign parts, 
learned to view home problems with very 
different eyis. witness of Sir Harry Johnston 

'■to the dynamic effect of Christian missions in the East 
-atod South may be laid to heart by the ignorant 
.Jaspei^ers of the missionary. Sir Harry says that it 
:Was^tbe Protestant missionaries who sowed in India 
seeds of education which are producing now 
fllUdh tremendous results : — 

<‘i ( ' If China is ever to be regenerated and made a powerful as 
'as 'a civilised people, it will be by her adopliug the one 
^religion M’hich sets us free, Christianity in (I hope) a very 
^tilhple and elementary form. Though Japan is not officially 
j,' '{Christian, the teaching of Christian missionaries has really been 
■{the main cause of her re-birth. It is Christianity more than 
'."ofthything else which is saving the lllack peoples of South Africi 
' their racial competition with the White man. Such results 
Bpay not, as I have said before, be pleasing to White men of 
iiisarrbw outlook and racial intolerance. But the missiontiry, 
r dlften unconsciously, seems to be the agent of some higher 

f 'tr that takes little heed of national or racial limitations, 
is aiming as steadily now as it was a million years ago at 
perfecting of man. 

V ROUSSEAU’S VITAL CONTRIBU- 
is TION. 

If; litR. Francis Gribble, writing in the Edinburgh for 
!;Jf,uly on the Rousseau bicentenary, says that Rousseau’s 
||Vi?itings are vitalin thit they embody a principle new 
he propounded it, which the world will not 
will:.'!.. ; let go : — 

lyV'jybat principle is, of course, the essential quality of men, the 
liittlSMtial artificiality of those 4litfcrences between them upon 
?|^ich the privileges ” of “privileged classes” arc based. 

are many senses, of course, in which the statement that 
' aH men are equal is admitted by all men, unconsciously if not 
’ openly, to be absurd. The m.ajority of men, however, feel that 
to cite instances of that inequality in reply to Rousseau’s propo- 
.vSition is merely to trifle with words : that there is no natural 
inrqua’.::y .ig men which entitles one class of men to keep 

otl.pr ( Ij'i'-e- . ' Ihen in social, political, or industrial subjection. 
:That view of equality first laid hold of mankind when Rousseau 
it in a book. In spite of reaction provoked by excesses, it 
gained ground ever since. It was, alternately with nalional- 
the insurgent emotion which so soon shook the apparently 
"krTesialib’e power of the Holy Alliance; and, in spite of the 
II fc*";. ■■ currents in, the complicated stream of tendency, we 
cur vr ■ .ce its influence even in countries which boast of 
,^llEVlng acnieved the results of revolution by gradual and orderly 
^development. It explains how the knees of Tories tremble at 
' the suggestion that they should “ go to the country with the 


H6us6 of Lords on back.” It may also explain— tliougli 
it is not in the least likely to be invoked as the cxplanalipn— a 
good deal of the instinctive hostility oflabouring men towards. 
Mr, Lloyd George’s ingenious and complicated schemes for ear- 
marking the “ employed ” as persons who may, at any stage of 
their lives, be called upon to give a full account of ihcir comings; 
and goings to the class of “employers,” iiiui so re-buiiding 
privilege upon an illusory basis of socialistic phiiunihiopy. 

influence of MORAVIANS. 

In Cornhill for August, Mr. L. C. Miall traces the 
curious coil of influence that wound logt’ilierWycliffe, 
Huss, Zinzenclorf, We.sley, the Reformation, the 
Thirty Years’ War, and the Methodist Movement, He 
says ; — 

One relic of Czech Lollard ry still preserves its identity. The 
Unilas Fratrum, founded in 1457, once overspres^ Bohemia 
and Moravia, but the Jesuits and the Cpunter-reformation 
destroyed it by sword, fire and banishment. Its direct ecclesi- 
astical descendant is the Moravian Brotherhood of modern 
limes, which was re-established in 1727 at Herrnhut in Saxony, 
Remote and secluded valleys in Daiiphine and Piedmont were 
reached by Bohemian writings ; the Waldenses or Vaudois show 
the influence (not unmixed) of Wyclitte transmitted through 
Huss, The Methodist Church in England and America is 
another witness to the same influence. Readei'S of John 
Wesley’s “Journal” know how he sailed to Georgia wdth over 
twenty Moravian brethren, spent a month with the Moravian 
Spangenberg at Savannah, corresponded with Count Zinzendorf, 
and visited him at lierrnhut. It v^as the Moravian Peter 
Bcililcr to whom he traced his conversion, and it was not until 
1745 that he cut himself loose from the brotherhood. 

Two hundred years, after the martyrdom of Huss (1415) the 
Bohemian or Moravian Brotherhood still maintained its congre- 
gations and schools. In 1616 Ferdinand, Archduke of Styria, 
who became Emperor three years Inter, was crowmed King of 
Bohemia. A Prolc.slant insurrection was the immediate conse- 
quence, and this, as all readers know, brought on the Thirty 
Years’ War, 


ODDITIES OF JAPANESE MAGIC. 

Folklore for June 30th contains a paper by the late 
W.‘ G. Aston on Japanese magic, from which a few 
curiosities may be culled : — 

The art of making a husband and wife live together in harmony. 
Take the leg-bones of a pigeon which has cooed on the fifth day 
of the fifth month, put them in vermilion liags, and hang them, 
one on the man’s left arm, and the other bn the woman’s right., 
Or let them be carried constantly in the sleeve. 

To cure a wife of envy and jealousy. Feed her on boiled 
nightingales. [A Chinese recipe.] 

Undutiful conduct in a child, wife, or concubine may be cured 
by plastering the kitchen furnace with a mixture of earth and 
dog’s liver. 

To make a woman reveal her fickleness. Take earth from the 
footprint of a horse that has gone in an easterly direction, and 
hide it in her clotliing. 

A lifelong cure for sneezing. Swallow two spoonfuls of an 
ox’s saliva. 

To become beautiful in a week. Crush a wild gourd and 
dissolve in water in which red ochre has been mixed. Apply 
every night, and wash it off in the morning. 

To cure drunkenness. Mix with the food dew taken from tlie 
stump of a bamboo early in the morning. Do this for seven 
clays, and the patient will then suddenly take a dislike to strong 
drink. This is an exceptionally profound secret,, 

To convert a drunkard into a teetotaler. Give him the milk 
of white dog mixed with sake. This will cure the mpst con- 
firmed' funnel. The sweat of a horse mixed with sak^ w.iU 
answer ej^uE^y well. 
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OW CITY CHURCHEJ?. 

How ttiany Londonel*s know anything of their 
London ? and how many of the English travellers 
whom one se6^ wandering about^in Continental churches 
have ever set foot m some of our interesting City 
churches ? 

A serious difficulty in London, explains Mr Norman 
Crooip- Johnson j who has imparted variety to the 
pages of the Enghshwoman for July and August by 
a charming paper on some City churches, is that our 
churches are open to the public onl> for a few hours 
each day^ and on Saturdays these hours are often 
• cut down to vanishing point At any rate, he attributes 
the responsibility for the general lack of Interest in 
the old City churches partly to the indifference of the 
authorities who lock the doors when people have a 
little spare time But in part, also, our native apathy 
to our history and our living so intensely in the present 
are to blame. 

SAVED FROM THt C REAT FIRE. 

London’s churches are I ondon in little They are 
the jewels m the crown of the Cit> Excluding 
St Paul’s, they are not wonders of architecture 
Their fascination lies in their rich store of memories 
Eight of the pre Fire churches still remain, and now 
they stand deserted, brooding in dignity over the 
pageant of the years Their mutel> proffered message 
IS spurned by a generation whose hurraing feet forbid 
them to take heed Before the Great Fire, London 
was a city of churches I he crowded square mile 
wds studded with their spires and towers I he fire 
elcstroced or sevcrch damaged eighty six parish 
churches, and of these Wren rebuilt fortv nine Ihe 
flames spared twenty one but several became so 
dilapidated that they were eventually pulled down 
lliose still standing to dav arc All Hallows Barking, 
St Andrew Undershaft , St Bartholomew thi Great , 
St Ethelburga, Bishopsgate , St Giles, Cripplegate , 
St. Helen, Bishopsgate, St Katharine Crec , and 
St Olave, Hart Street Mr Croom Johnson rectdls 
man> interesting memories connet ted with six of these 
churches, leaving St Bartbolome w the Great and 
St, Giles, (npplegate, for a future article 

HIblORICAL MFMORlAIS 

In All Hallows Barking some of those who met 
their death at the lower found a first or a permanent 
resting-place — Bishop Fisher, of Rochester, Archbishop 
Laud and Henry Howard, Lari of Surrey, to name 
the best known Piubably the church owed its 
preservation to Fepys who urged the authorities to 
blow up the adjacent houses to stop the ravages of 
the flames St Olave ’s was the parish church of 
Pepys for nearly thirty years, but it was not till 
1884 that a memorial to him was placed in the church 
St Ethelburga, one of the oldest buildings in the 
City, IS complstely hidden by shops It is very tmy, 
being only fifty-four feet long and less than thirtv 
wide St Heleh’s has b'len called “ the Westminster 
Abbey of the City,” because of its magnificejt collec- 


tion of monuments^ John Stow, the tailor with a 
paifsion for topography, and the author of ” A Survey 
of London,” written m 1598, is t>uned m St. Andrew 
Undershaft. St. Katharine Cree, it may bo noted, is 
nearly always open, but it does not contain many 
historical monuments, 

THE COST OF BECOMING AN 
ARCHBISHOP. 

Sir Henry Lucy, continuing his “ Sixty Years in 
the Wilderness ” in the Cornhtll Magazine for August^ 
recounts what is said of the cost of entering on the 
Archbishopric of York He says — 

Dr Magee died shortly after translation from the See of 
Pcterboroiit,h to the Archbishopric of \ ork. He Jived Joijg 
enough to pay the fees ex icted in connection \i*th the eventi 
and, as he was not a rich man, public attentlblf Tias poJntedJy 
called to the business It was reported that he paid a sum of 
/7,ooo in connection with his installation. Questions put iu 
Parliament have shown that this report was exaggerated The 
money passed, but it was to a considerable extent for value 
received Still, he hid certain fees to pay which, if Exacted in 
any olhei connection and by less respectable people, would bb 
regarded as a monstrous imposition Between receiving hiS 
cotigd if i^lite and taking his seat m the House of Lords, thu nevf 
Aichbishop had to pay in fees an aggregate sum of close upon 
/’850 Several Departments of Slate haJ pickings out of the 
pie There was the Crown Oflicc, whence issued the ef>n^ 
d clue the Home Office, which received it and charged accord- 
ingly , the Board of Cicen Cloth, which mulct the Archbishop 
in “homage fees” amounting to os 4d , the lord Great 
Cliimberlain, whose emissary extracted a ;^IO note from the 
Archbishop on his wiy to take his seat , the J)ean and Chapter, 
viho got fees for cvciything, and then charged twenty guineas 
for the bell ringer and ^^13 14s 8d for the choir Next came,, 
with outstretched hand, the vicar of the parish in which is 
siiuiled the citbcdral where the ceremony of installation takes 
place 1 inally, a lump sum of £2% was exacted on the hapless 
Archbishop t iking his seal in the House of Lords, 

REVIVAL OF ANCESTOR-WORSHIP 

In the Positivist Review Dr Munro, of the Japan 
Branch of the Rationalist Press Association, is reported 
as saving, at a meeting at Yokohama — 

Auguste Comte struck the Imp of wor|fi religion when he * 
announced to mankind that the longer human culture endured, ^ 
the more would humanity be governed by the dead. Gentle* i 
men, this is a great thought, a fundamental thought In doing 
so, I ask you to regard the cult uf ancestor worship, not merely ^ 
as a survival fiom a hoary antiquity, but as an organisation of '' 
homage, which, deleted of supernatural vestiges, is destined to 
become a great world religion, serving not alone the ethical, but 
the intellectual and emotional needs of our common Humanity* 

Tilt- pursuit of wealth is apparently expected by 
Mr Basil Thomson writing in Bedrock for July, to wipe 
out the antipathy of race Discussing tfie awakening 
of the coloured rates, he says — 

In tropical countries the line of caste will soon cease to be 
the line of colour , there, as in temperate zones, Wealth will 
create a new aristocracy recruited from men of every shade of 
colour As the aristocracy of every land will be composed of 
every shade of colour, so will the masses of the workers. In 
one country the majority of the w orkers will be black or brown, 
in another, white , but white men will work shoulder by 
shoulder with bUck, and feel no degradation. In many parts 
of the world they do this already. 
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A MONTESSORI school in 
AMERICA. 

Mtss Anne E George, the translator of Dr Mon- 
tessori’s “Scientific Pedagogy,” contributes to the 
August number of the Wot Id's Work an article on the 
MonteSbon school which she has established at Tarr>- 
town, New York 

Aftef five >cars of teaching in the Chicago Latin 
School, Miss George went to Itily to stud> the new 
method at first hand The simplicity of the system ^^as 
a revelation to her Nevertheless, she took an eight 
months’ course to qualify herself for her work, and at 
Tarry town she has been putting her knowledge to the 
test The odd dozen children whom she has been 
“directing” belong to the cultured das'-cs and their 
ages ranged from three to five at the time the expei i- 
ment was begun The first weeks were very trying 
Then slowly the children began to orient themselves 
As soon as they found their objc( ts of inter s , dis- 
order disappeared, and as they ceased to imitate one 
another they continually showed a growing indepen- 
dence They were delighted when they discoveied 
they had done something all by themselves The 
training had the effect of sharpening their senses 1 he 
finest result of the experiment, says Miss George, is the 
development of individuality m the (hildien — the 
mastery of self, the growth of indcptndi ncc and the 
recognition and use of the senses Ihe basic purpose 
<^f the method is to bring out whatcvei is in the child 

PUPIL SELF-GOVERNMENT IN 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

M KArzFR Esq, M Sc , pleads most ptrsnasivih 
m Progress for pupil self government in Llementarv 
Schools “ I.ven under the best conditions, when 
the adult rule is kind, gentle, xnd painstaking then 
is always a gap between teichcr and taught, and 
tradition has made the English teaiher a person who 
IS to be eircumv^inted at all costs Can nothing be 
♦done to bridge over tins gap, can we xdopt no me mb 
to invite the pupils to range themselves on the side 
of the teacher, to make them see things with his c\cb 
50 that they may experiem e icclings of prick or shame 
according as the conduct of the class is good or bad ^ ” 

After des( ribing the Jolin T Ray System, the School 
City Plan, and the claims made for them, the writer 
narrates his own successful cxpciiments in this 
direction at the Jews’ Hospital and Orphan Asylum 
TJis conclusions are as follows — “ The first essential 
required to make pupil government a success is the 
"enthusiasm of the head teacher He must believe in 
It even before he tries it, and he must not be discouraged 
jby the failures he will meet with m the course of his 
expenments Then, again, he must have the enthu- 
siastic support of his staff, and this will probably be a 
greater difficulty than any other I know from 
jiainful experience how easy it is to throw cold water 


on the schemf while it is on its trial, and it is a very 
simple matter to strangle the movement at its birth* 
If, therefore, the head teacher cannot be sure of the 
help of the teachers, it^would be better to leave pupil 
government alone, or at Feast to introduce it very 
slowly Then, again, the tone of the school must be 
good, or the pupils themselves will not respond, and 
I have invariably found thaf the system worked most 
smoothly m those schools where the tone was good. 
Where the staff claimed that the introduction of pupil 
government led to the abolition of stealing, mcjecency, 
wrong ( onduct, the use of bad language, etc , it was 
as much due to the personal influence of the teachers 
as the direct result of the new movement Where, 
however, the three conditions obtain that I have laid 
down, VIZ (a) enthusiasm of the head teacher, 
{h) support of the staff, {l) good moral tone in the 
school, 1 believe that pupil government can be success- 
fully introduced ” 

TIIK PULITZER SCHOOL OF 
JOlUlNALISM. 

The Chavlauquan gives particulars of the newly 
opened School of Journalism at Columbia UniversiU 
USA I his school was handsomely endowed by the 
late Joseph Pulitzer, one of the greatest “born” 
journalists of his time The staff is composed of able 
newspaper men and they will teach the practical 
work of journalism and magazine editing and writing 
The school is expected to revolutionise journalistie 
methods in the States Reporters, correspondents, 
editorial writers critK s reviewers, special con- 
tnbutors, hcidlinc makers and others will be trained 
by the school as lar as any school tan train men and 
women for such work But the school ind its staff 
realise that the good journalist, like the good poet 
or actor, is not made Natural qualifications and 
gilts are essential to him — as they are to the reiHv 
sue ( essful prac Litioner of .my profession or art But 
if a schoeff cannot give capacity, it cm foster and 
develop it Moreovci it can give useful knowledge 
and a \aluablc grasp ot method 

BABIES BECOMING LONGER. 

In the Lady's Realm Dr Ezekiel Boyd is quoted as 
deelanng that babies are becoming longer ameJng all 
classes He sa\s ~ 

I have made iLcuriU measurements m hundreds of cases 
during that time, and I find th it instead of the recognised 
stand ird of i8J inches at birth, the babies that have come 
uncior my notice ha%e averaged no less than 22 inches Pabics 
of evtn 24 inches have frcquentlv passtd through my hands It 
IS difficult to find an explanation for the longer babies I befieve 
it is due to increased consumption of fruit and the change in 
th( character of the bread eaten by the English people. Then 
for some time past the people have been getting less lime in 
their bread The result is that the bones do not ossify or set 
so quickly, and the constant tendency of the bones is to grow 
longer. The Increase, in my opiniofi, points to a degeneration 
in the race. *■ 
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LeAdiJ^g Articles in the Kfe??tEws. 

COMMERCE AND INVENTION. 


THE COCONUT AND ITS COM- 
MERCIAL -USES. 

The Bulletin of the Imperial Institute deals with 
the pests and diseases to which the coconut palm is 
subjected, ^nd an*accoilnt is given of the various 
products obtained 'from the palm and of their prepara- 
tion for the market and their utili.sation. The most 
dreaded of the pests Which attack the palm is the 

black ” or rhinoceros ” beetle. The adult insect 
flies by night and feeds on the solt tissues of the 
undeveloped leaves and the apical bud. As a result 
of these attacks the bud may be killed, in which case 
the palm ceases to grow and ultimately dies. The 
holes frequently seen in the trunks of coconut palms 
are the results of injuries caused to the apical bud at 
various periods of growth, and these serve as burrows 
for the beetle. The larvie are soft, fleshy grubs with 
white, wrinkled bodies that develop from eggs usually 
deposited in decayed coconut stumps or other decom- 
posed vegetable mutter. The larv<u live in similar 
material, and are also found in soils that are rich in 
humus, at from 6in. to r2in. below the surface. The 
mature insect is a large dark-brown or black beetle, 
34mm. to 38mm. in length, with a horn projecting 
from the head, which is more (prominent in the males 
than in the females. 

Of the products of the coconut palm desiccated 
coconut is prepared by a process whic h consists of 
Removing the hard shell of the nut with a hatchet, or 
by means of a small revolving saw driven by steam 
power. The outer brown skin of the kernel is removed 
by shaving the husked nut with a spokeshave, such 
as carpenters use, and this process is completed by 
holding the nut against a steam-driven rasp, which 
removes any portions of brown skin that escape the 
shaving operation. The shaved kernels are cut into 
halves, and the watery contents of the nut allowed to 
drain away, after which they arc passed through a 
machine which reduces them to strips, shreds or 
granular partiedes, as desired. The material so prepared 
is then ready for desiccating. In warm countries the 
oil contained in the coconut kernel becomes rancid 
very quickly on exposure, and for this reason it is 
necessary to dry the nuts as soon as possible after the 
removal of the hard shell. 

Equally interesting is the preparation of coconut oil 
for the market. The natives of tropical countries 
prepare coconut oil by primitive methods, such as 
cutting the kernel in small pieces, and exposing these 
in heaps to the sun, when the oil melts and runs off, 
or by crushing the kernels to pulp in wooden mortars, 
and placing the pulp in perforated wooden vessels in 
the sun, the oil which exudes being collected. A 
simple but more efficient method consists in first 
drying the kernels either in the sun or over a fire, 
pounding the dried material, and pressing In wooden 
pressesi 


“OUR DEALINGS WITH THE 
PUBLIC.” 

To St. Martin’ s-le-Grand and to Eustace Hare we 
are indebted for a peep behind the scenes of the 
telephone department, and for an introduction to* 
that diplomatic person the Wayleave Canvasser, the 
man who tactfully persuades property owners to allow 
the Post Office to erect its plant on their property. 
Mr. Hare is hurt at the hostility of a certain section 
of the public. We all, more or less, live in an atmo- 
sphere of tact, but perhaps there is no branch of our 
staff where its exercise is so enforced as on what we 
call the traffic department — the department to which 
all our efforts tend and which is the sustaining power 
of our e.xistence. If the company owes a debt of 
gratitude to the public for the assistance rendered in 
the way of facilities for erecting its plant, the public 
is amply compensated by the patience and zeal with 
which their wants are ministered to by the company's 
operators. 1 am sure there is no member of the whole 
staff, from the highest to the lowest, whose indignation 
is not roused when, from time to time, he comes across 
in the Press some cheap manifestation of a scribbler’s 
wit at the expense of a body of his colleagues who are 
doing their utmost to carry out their arduous duties 
satisfactorily, and whose sex alone should, one would 
think, secure them from the senseless effusions of the 
would-be humorist.” 

I 5 y way of a plea for fairer treatment, and in justi- 
fication of his remarks, he says : — “ From beginning to 
end we are disciples of the art of persuasion. Until 
the telephone habit is universal, which will not be in 
the time of most of us now living, it falls to us to be 
continually pressing the advantages home. Another 
field of persuasion is in obtaining the good-will of 
property - owners to assist us in our wwk. Our 
machinery is so delicate and complicated, and our 
operations so extensive, thi^t it is not possible at all 
times to give the individual the immediate service he 
requires, and wffiat he deems he has the right to expect, 
and it is not always easy to persuade him we are doing 
our utmost to meet his wants. Put in the past we 
have achieved much, and in the light of it wc have 
no reason to doubt but that we shall achieve much 
more in the future that lies liefore us.” 

“ England’.s Story in Portrait and Picture,” which 
is running through the Windsor, deals with the rcipi 
of George I. in the August number. It gives portraits 
of the King, of his father the Elector of Hanover, and 
of his mother, of the Old Pretender, Sir Robert Walpole, 
John Erskine, and Sophia, the King’s consort. The 
pictures are those of the Coronation of the King, of 
Lord Nithsdale’s escape from the Tower, the South Sea 
Bubble, and, most quaint of all, the fair with streets of 
booths on the frozen Thames between London Bridge 
and the Temple Steps. 



HOW IMfteRIALISM PAYS/ 

The Socialist Review contains an mteresting study 
V.y Quessel on the economic basis of Impe- 

r.viii'rii. Il{: remarks on the unexampled expansion of 
the British Empire, which within the short space of 
three decades has incoiporated territories in Asia and 
Africa which exceed in extent the whole of the conti- 
nent of Ilurope. 

BUSINESS-LIKE EXPANSION OF BRlflSH EMPIRE. 

The most remarkable feature, the writer says, of this 
extension is that, except in the Boer War, it proceeds 
without any sort of heroics, as coolly and uncon- 
cernedly as the work of an experienced business man 
only anxious to keep out of the limelight : — 

There is something captivating in the contemplation of this 
noiseless work of conquest, modestly concealing its huge 
snccesscH. never laikative, never shouting about the mailed fist, 
but quite able to use it when the business of gulping continents 
domajAds St. , * . On the other side it is right to mention the 
,l|iany services of British Imperialism to the advancement of 
civilisation in backward countries. 

Yet it involves great financial sacrifices from the 
iStother Country, which is governed by the electorate. 
■Why does the electorate consent to this burden ? 
The writer says ; — “ Wherever England plants a new 
outpost of Empire, British trade with this subject 
territory shows a notable increase — if only because the 
security of a competent<|Statc administration is neces- 
sary to modern business activity.” 

THE MERE FACT OF IMPERIAL CONTROL, 

But this extension is not enough. The passion for 
(*\pan.rion ii d'.ii- .'■ather to the search of British industry 
lor new exoc-n markets, as it finds or fears itself 
thre:i tent'd b) (lerman industry in all markets not 
under the Brii I'h flag. Though the new export markets 
are open to the world, yet “ the fact of Imperial 
control frequently has the effect of an insurmountable 
' ^riff wall.^’ For example, the German African colonies, 
which have no protective tariffs and no preferential 
riiscTiniin.nii.'n in favour of German industries, import 
ihiriy-three times more German metal goods than the 
Engli'-h dc». Conversely, India is a free trade country : — 

But jwst 05 in the German colonies, so here the mere fact of 
Empire has Ike effect of a high protective tariff. This, again, 
is easily explained as regards the metal industry. Whether the 
Government itself builds its railways, bridges, harbours, etc., or 
eitiploys contractors, the whole of the material will usually be 
supplied exclusively by the home industry. And in tropical 
dependencies the State is everywhere the principal consumer 
of structural material. 

' SECRET OF GERMAN HATRED, 

,;v But the same effect appears in other industries in 
which the Government is not an important consumer. 
The imports into India from England are thirty- 

Tour times as much as those from Germany and the 
.German African colonies. The textile imports .from. 


Germany arc nearly three times as much as those froifi 
England. The writer concludes 
Regarded from An economi^ standpoint, the hatred of 
England which breathes froi^ the writings of German Imperial- 
isls is seen to be no irrational passion, but the expression of a 
revolt of the possessing classes in Germany against the immense , 
expansion of the British Empire m recent decades. The ground 
of this revolt is the economic gri^once fchat in All. the Asiatic 
and African markets incorporated in the British Empire, how- 
ever much the German export industries niay under the law be 
free to compete, they are in actual feet entirely ‘- froEen out,” 


DIGGING THE DITCH— AND 
AFTER. 

Panama and prophecy have been closely combined 
for many weary years, but it is possible to foresee the 
CTimpletion in good time for the many celebrations 
arranged for 1915. The British Columbia Magazine 
devotes special attention ,to the International Exposi- 
tion at San Francisco, which will be the most notable 
of America’s rejoicing over a thou.sand difficulties sur- 
mounted, and a world’s w’onder of the first magnitude 
booked to the credit of the New World. 

California may be expected to live up to its privi- 
leges, and visitors will not be disappointed : — 

The extern of (he site as finally determined calls for a^frontage 
of 15,000 feet. This site occupies an area of 625 acres. 

The exposition will open on Tebruary 20, 1915, and will 
close on December 4 of that year. Upon its opening there 
will be assembled in -the harbour the greatest gathering of 
battleships and merchant vessels of the world ever brought 
together. By night the international fl-ct and the cdifice-S of , 
the exposition will be brilliantly illuininaled. 

From afar the main or centre group will present the effect of 
a solid massing of palatial structures. The land rises upward 
and the buildings will lie in terraces, contrasting with the main 
group upon the level floors of Harbour View. Along the shores 
of San Francisco harbour will be constructed a great esplanade 
or walk-way, bordered by pine, cypress, and hardy .shrabs, 
decorated with classical balustrades and arcliitectural motifs, 
Farlhesl from the bay, and dose to the hills of the city, will be 
a great boulevard adorned with trees, plants and shrubs of the 
.semi-tropics, the orange, the banana, the myrtle and the olive, 
and three hundred feet in M'idlh. 

A great tower, with its base occupying one acre, will form 
the central architectural theme of llie exposition city. The 
horticultural display will cover fifty acres ; outdoors exhibits 
will cover twelve acres ; there will be a great automobile 
building, and the hangars for aeroplanes will cover three acres. 

However impres.sive the exhibition, its after-effects 
will be evanescent when one considers the innumerable 
i.ssues which must arise from this disturbance of the 
Old World balance, the Old World of commerce, with 
its trade routes and political complications which 
follow the flag.s of the competitors for supremacy. 

. In the same magazine there is an interesting article 
by Dr. Ferdinand L. de Verteuil on “ British Columbia 
and the West Indies.” To these widely-separated 
members of the Empire the Panama Canal will mean 
closer relationships to the great advantage of both, 
for the We.st Indies will again lie in the main road of 
th« world’s'traffic, and must therefore ocqupy a position 
of increa^ng importance in the strategy of the future. 





AUTOMATIC TICKET MACHINES. 

In the Railway hr August Mr. A. W. 

Arthurton, in a descriptiOri of the new Great Western 
Railway station at Snow Hill, Birmingham, mentions 
a novelty introduced there. , He says : — 

The booking oflfiice <^ntaihs two machines of a type which 
nmy possibly revolutionise the booking of passengers as effected 
to-day. These are The automatic ticket printing noachines, by 
the aid of which the labour of booking passengers is reduced to 
a minlroum. Consequently, if such machines should become 
general, fewer booking clerks will be required. The machines 
.have been adopted generally on the German Slate Railways, 
w'ilh excellent results. In England other railways are also 
experimenting with the apparatus, but that at Snow Hill was 
the first to be installed in this country. About 3 ft. long , '4 ft. 
high and 20 in, wide, the machine carries a series of small 
troughs holding as many printing plates as are required. 
Names of stations are arranged in alphabetical order on a scale, 
and along the top travels a small carriage containing the 
printing plant. The clerk desiring to issue a ticket simply 
takes a blank card, slips it through a slot in the sliding carriage, 
moving the latter along until the pointer is opposite the name 
of the station to which the passenger wislics to book. 13y 
depressing a handle the ticket drops out imprinted with the 
names of the departure and arrival stations, price, date, con, 
seculive numlier, route and class of carriage, together wdth any 
other details that may be necesaary. In addition to printing 
the ticket, an automatic register in duplicate is made ^upon a 
continuous strip of paper, and no ticket can be issued without 
being so registered. Therefore all that the clerk has to do at 
the end of the day is to total up his strip of paper, and count 
his cash, the machine thus not only reducing his labour, but 
acting also as a check. 


THE RAILOPHONE. 

In the Railway Magazine for August there is given a 
description of the railophone in railway service : — ■ 

Briefly stated, the “Railophone” now consists of the original 
plant, comprising a buried conductor along the track, ihe 
telephonic installation on the train and in the signal boxes, and 
the detector which serves for calling up train or station for 
telephonic purposes, as also for exchanging code signals while 
travelling, or to apply the brakes as a positive safeguard if 
necessary. The buried conductor is of copper, and is the only 
item of serious expense, though its proportionate cost naturally 
varies according to the number of trains having the remainder 
of the equipment. Beneath the coach are suspended two large 
iniiulateci copper coils, mounted in wooden casings, one l)eing 
wound for sending and the other for receiving. These coils are 
connected with the telephone in a sound-proof telephone box in 
the train. Operation accords with ordinary telephone practice, 
except that the currents induced between the conductors on the 
train and the buried conductor enable the few feet which 
separate them to be bridged without positive control. As 
already mentioned, the detector enables a train or signal cabin 
to be “called up,” so that neither trainmen nor signalmen 
require to be in constant attendance, and at the same time it 
allows die other results indicated to be attained. 

It is a pity that some less ambiguous term than a 
/^buried conductor” could not be used in connectiem 
with a railway train. . It suggests spooks. ^ 


THE DEATH-TRAPa pF THE SEA. 

In Chambers's for August Mr. T. C. Bridges 

describes a number of ocean death-traps or graveyards 
of ships and sailors. He enumerates the Goodwin 
Sands, which cause greater destruction to shipping 
than any other reef or shoal in the' world, averaging at 
least one wreck a month ever since the y^r 1099, when r 
the sea swallowed up the fair and fertile isle of Lcfrnea ; 
the sandbanks at ^e mouth of the Thames^ with their 
heavy toll of victnhs ; the Hoyle Sands, the menace . 
of Liverpool Bay, with an average of sixteen wrecks a 
year ; the Manacles, covering 700 acres just behind the 
Lizard, with only a single black pinnacle visible at - 
high water ; Lundy Island, on which in four months 
in 1886 more than forty vessels and nearly three 
hundred lives were lost ; the South Stack, pear Holy- 
head ; Fastnet, from which there are only two records 
of escape ; the Sable Island, pronouiKifed by any sailor 
as the worst danger spot in the world’s loeeans, a 
crescent of sand ninety miles south-east of Cape 
Canso, off Nova Scotia, twenty-three miles long and 
about a mile broad, composed of shifting sand an <3 
mostly enveloped in fogs ; Cape Race, the meeting- 
ground of the Gulf Stream and Arctic current, thei 
worst place in the world for fogs, and the chief zone 
of danger from icebergs, an irregular semi-oval running 
south-east of Newfoundland as far as the thirty-eighth 
degree of north latitude. * 

THE FIRST TRANSMUTATION OP 
ELEMENTS, 

In Knotoledge for July, Stanley Redgrove writes on 
the transmutation of the elements, and recalling the; 
theory of the alchemists, says that the inViCStigations 
of radio-activity have proved the heM'.i'l-- in a n o 
right, and the followers of Dalton a: -"ig. S:r Wilnam 
Ramsay has carried out experiments on distilled watpr^ 
on which a small quantity of Niton was allowed to act. ; 
Oxygen and hydrogen were produced, and a residual \ 
gas which was examined spectroscopically. Jn this 
Helium was present, owing to the disintegration of the » 
Niton, but the characteristic lines of Neon were also , 
observed. Ramsay and Cameron report : — “ We must . 
regard the transformation of emanation into Neon, in 
presence of water, as indisputably provedj and, if a 
transmutation be defined as a transformation brought 
about at will, by change of conditions, then this is the 
first case of transmutation of which conclusive evidence is 
put forward." So, adds the writer, the first step ha^ 
been made into a new realm of science. 


Mr. Novikow’s book on “ War and Its Alleged 
Benefits ” is decried by the Quarterly Review as being 
immensely hedonistic, holding that the goal striven 
for by every human being is enjoyment, and as' war 
is not enjoyment it is not desirable, 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


THE RISING STAR OF MUSIC. 

In the Edinburgh Review Mrs. Rosa Newmarch 
strongly protests against what she calls Chauvinism in 
njusic, the endeavour to imprison music in the gyves 
' ipf nationalism. She says : — 

Only 'in the Finnish school, the latest comer in the world of 
music, which is in some measure a link between .Scandinavian 
and Slavonic music, can we discern a mitsical star of greater 
. niagnitude. The Danes^ the Swedes, and Norwegians express 
; themselves chiefly in their respective dialects ; but the Finns 
‘ already show in the changes of style noticeable in the music of 
their leader, Jean Sibelius, a tendency to a less exclusive and 
naive reiteration of national sentiments. Comparing the later 
with the earlier works of this' complex and interesting composer, 
we note a tendency to increased subjectivity; to the substitu- 
tion of personal ij^tcrance — always delicately restrained — for 
the more epic and pictorial art of his early symphonic works, 
which were based on episodes from the Finnish “Kalevala” 
and kindred subjects. His disciples, too, are following on the 
<5anie lines with even a .stronger bent towards abstract music. 

A long and careful study of the works of Sibelius points to 
the cotjclusioh that the Finns may possibly lead the way fo a 
more chastened and sober taste in the art of music. Already 
we are accustomed to hear Sibelius described by the full- 
blooded realists of the day as reactionary. But reaction is 
-Often progress in disguise. Sibelius has reserved to himself the 
*'jBht,pf using the older classical forms as well as those of the 
symphonic poem. He has ideas which could not always be 
suitably adapted to the latter, and a sense of form such as one 
would expect to find in a man to whom sculpture makes a 
greater appeal than painting. Noting his tendency to shed 
much of the extravagant luxury of means employed by con- 
temporary composers ; his omission of much that is superfluous, 
or merely reiterative ; his restraint in the matter of tempera- 
mental explosions, and his dislike of violent and noisy orches- 
tration ; his choice of themes which are not mere flashlights, 
but sufficiently sustained and luminous to be the guiding stars 
of his movements; and his susceptibility to the undertones of 
nature — we ire justified in feeling that .Sibeliu.s is no reactionary, 
hut that perhaps on the contrary he lias stepped ahead out of 
the dust and din of the blatant and motley pageantry which at 
the present moment occupies the high-road of musical progress. 

A GREAT ORCHESTRAL 
CONDUCTOR. 

The biographical article in the Musical Times for 
July is one of unusual interest, being concerned with 
Willem Mciui Hu rj. to whom .Strauss dedicated his 

Ein Heldenleben/'' and who is looked upon as one 
of the greatest interpreters of this work. Mr. Alfred 
Kalisch tells us that the Dutch conductor first appeared 
in London in 1903, and his second visit occurred during 
the present season, the reason for the long interval 
being that Mengelberg was receiving much better fees 
on the Continent, and he saw no reason for accepting 
the British offers. The majority of Englishmen are 
■ apt to think England the best paymaster for music in 
A Europe, whereas the truth is that Mengelberg, like 
Madame Tetrazzini, only agreed to come to London 
for much smaller fees than he is paid abroad because 
he chanced to be free at the time. Mengelberg was 


born at Utrecht in 1871. father is well teiown 

as an authority on Gothic architecture and sculpture, 
and he has taken a prominent part in the restoration 
of Cologne Cathedral. The musician Mengelberg 
received most of his musical training at Cologne, and 
his original intention was to become a pianist. Since 
1895 he has been conductor of the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra of Amsterdam. In'addition, he is conductor 
of the Toonkunst, of Amsterdam, and five or six years 
ago he was chosen to one of the most important 
positions in Germany — that of conductor of the 
Museum Concerts and the St. Cecilia Concerts of 
Frankfort. He is an enthusiastic lover of art, and , 
experts are glad to consult him on disputed questions 
in connection with the Dutch painters. Madame 
Mengelberg is a most competent business manager. 
She IS nearly as great an authority on matters of art 
as her husband, and, like him, is an accomplished 
linguist. 

FROM CUTLER TO CHOIR- 
MASTER. 

The World's Work for July contains a short article 
by Mr. Rutland Boughton, on Dr. Henry Coward, the 
conductor of the Sheffield Choir, who has taken his 
singers to Germany, France, America, and many British 
Colonies. His latc.st success was the visit to Paris 
last Whitsuntide. Born in 1849, he was toiling at a 
cutler’s bench at the age of nine, and at the age of. 
twenty-three be was a schoolmaster. Every moment 
of his spare time was devoted first to the study of 
tonic sol-fa notation, and then to the study of harmony 
and counterpoint. He next formed a choral class, 
and from that germ grew the far-famed Sheffield Choir. 
No sooner had he achieved recognition as a qualified 
musician, his compositions being accepted by the 
Triennial Festivals, than a new force came into English 
music, and the style of Elgar and Bantock revolu- 
tionised the whole method of writing for choruses. 
Dr. Coward laid aside his composition, and having 
already renounced the old conventional style of choral 
singing, he appealed to the dramatic sense of his 
singers and brought about startling effects of choral 
interpretation — not carefully-calculated effects, but 
effects issuing straight from the humanity of the 
music, and having the rugged natural impulse of a 
living thing. - 

TW^O MUSICAL CENTENARIES. 

The centenaries of 1912 include the anniversaries of 
birth of John Hullah and of William Vincent Wallace, 
two British musicians born in 1812. Hullah will be 
remembered for his enthusiasm in connection with 
the spread of popular instruction in sight-singing, 
avid Wallace, who was an Irishman, was the composer 
of “ M^ritana ” and other operas. In the July 
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number of the Musical Times, Mr. W. H. Grattan 
^ Flood, the writer of the centenary notice, tells us 
something of the adven^rous career of Wallace. 
Wearying of Dublin musical life, he went to Australia 
in 1835, and for some months retired into the bush 
and took to sheep-raismg. In 1840-1 he was in New 
York, and in 1841-2,10 Mexico. Returning to London 
m 1845, his opera “ Mantana ” was produced at 
Drury Lane. Another operatic success was “ Lurhne ” 
(i860) In the years intervening between the com- 
position of these two works the spirit of adventure 
had taken him again to America Finally, he died 
.in France in 1865 “ Mantana ” is still performed by 

provincial opera companies^ and it shows no diminution 
of popularity after close on seventy )ears. 

COLUMBUS IN STATUARY. 

In the New World nearly c\cr) country has testified 
m recognition of the deed of ( olumbus bv the erection 
' of some chaiacter of monument 'I he Pan American 
devotes an article to describing these momimtnts 
noted for excellence of design and sumptuousness of 
execution Perhaps the most striking is the statue 
which IS now placed in the President’s palace, Habani 
It IS an artistic piece of work Next in effect is 
Vallmitjana seulptuie de[)ieting Columbus in (hams 
It IS to be icgrctted that this beautitul work is only 
a ela) modd I he repiesentation is that of ( olumbus 
in his old age He is se ited on a coil of rope on the 
deck of the ^blp whuh is (arrvmg him to Spam He 
/tdines dgnnst a eapstin his lettered hands held 
before him The artist b is ( lught i striking expression 
of resignation lombined with mdiniholy I he work 
js a masterpiece of sentiment and expression 

There is no ( ontempoi ineous piinting or likeness 
extant I he aitepted likeness of the admiral is after 
being an idealistie eonciption I he few descriptions 
of tlie personal appearanec oi the admiral which we 
have from those who knew him well tell us “ he was 
a man of sturdy stature, rither abo\t the average 
height, of a verv rudd\ eoinplexion, with freckles and 
red hair when he was )Oung Ihe bitter soon turned 
white, which was ilso the colour ol his beard ” Beards 
were the fashion of his d i\ in Spain, and it is easy to 
, believe that sailois wort them for protection 

The representations which we see to-cbi) of Columbus 
can nearly all be traced back to an engraving e ailed 
the Paulus (ovius cut, which was made from a painting 
that has been lost Even the lost painting was not 
an original likeness, for it was painted on what the 
lawyers call “ heaisav evidence” But as it was 
executed some time m the carl> tears of the sixteenth 
century the features may be taken as fairly coriect 
In this cut Columbus is drawn without a beard, thus 
he is always clean shaven m effigy 

In Washington on June 8th there was erected a 
Columbus memorial for whi( h ( ongress voted $100,000 
It IS the joint work of ’Lorado Taft and Daniel H 
Burnham. The design is a combination of fountain. 


shaft and statue The is semicircular, 

70ft wide and 65ft from front to The balustrade 
which half encircles it bears the eflSgy of a heroic lion 
at Cither extremity The salient feature of the 
memorial is a splendid stone shaft surmounted by a 
globe Before this shaft, which rises in the centre of 
the fountain circle, is a statue of Columbus. The 
admiral stands at the prow of his ship, his eyes fixed 
for the first time on the world of which he had so 
long dreamed artist has tried to show m the 

expression all the surging thoughts that must have 
filled the breast of the (iiscoverer at that prophetic 
moment The figure-head of the vessel which is shown 
as carrying the navigator is an allegorical portrayal 
of the spirit of Disco\ery Ihc bow of the ship is 
cleaving the water in the great basin of the fountain 
—a pretty, artistic conception Ihe globe which 
surmounts the shaft indicates the contribution the 
discovery of C olumbus was to the science of geography^ 
The globe is supported by four massive eagles with 
outstretched wings Upon it, in high relief, are cut 
out the topographical features of the New World- 
At either side of the shaft there appear figures por- 
traying the sculptor’s (onception of representative 
tvpes of the New and Old World The figure of an 
American Indian, energetu in pose, one hand reaching 
over his shoulder and grasping an arrow from a quiver, 
represents the New World, while the statue of a 
patriarchal Caucasian, ol heroic proportions and 
thoughtful mitn, Upifies the Old World On the 
faie at the n ir of the shaft is placed a medallion 
repusenting 1 erehnand and Isabella of Spam 

The following figures relative to the statue should 
be of interest The gre it marble bons, guarding the 
memorial, weigh ii^jooolb each, equivalent to 7 ton® 
of coal Ihe statui of Columbus is i6ft high, weighs 
44 ooolb , and the marble group that surmounts the 
whole weighs not less than 21; tons , while each of the 
supporting eagles weighs 6 tons. 

“THE RAFFAELLE OF 
SCULPTURE ” 

In the iichitcclural Review for julv Mr ] Edgeumbe 
Staley has an interesting article on Luca Della Robbia 
(1400-1482) and his work It was m 14:50 that Luca 
Della Robbia began his senes of Madonnas and it is 
said that he did the “ Mother and C hilel ’* no fewer 
than thirty-one times Each one rs described as a 
remarkable example of inventive manipulation, both 
as regards modelling in clay and en,3mclling m paint- 
The ‘ Bertello Madonna ” is regarded in Florence as 
one of his best examples It has been said that Luca’s 
n(phew, Andrea, added the dove and the hands of the- 
lather Mr Allan Marquand, of Princeton University, 
calls attention to four works by Luca Della Robbia 
which seem to have escaped the notice of historians 
of art Writing in the imencan Journal oj Archtsology 
for June, he explains that two of the four are in Nyne- 
hcad church, Wellington, Somerset, and two are \n 
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the hufids of z deader in Paris. The Madonnas at 
Wellington were presented to the church by the Rev. 
John Sanford, the vicar, in 1833. One represents the 
Madonna and Child and the other the Madonna 
adoring the child. The other works referred to by 
Mr. Marquand are two medallions, representing 
Prudence and Faith. Perhaps they were sample 
reliefs designed for the Pazzi Chapel, but for some 
reason never put in place. 

, , # 

THE FUTURISTS. 

In the Dublin Review for July Rev. T. J. Gerrard 
writes on the Futorists. To him they illustrate the 
tendency of liberty without law, the dynamic without 
the static, the subjective without objective control. 
After some humorous descriptions of the pictures 
recently exhibited at the Sackvillc Gallery in London, 
he says of the Futurists 

They are all Italians. The leader is a poet, Signor Marinetti. 
He gives inspiration to five painters — Boccioni, Carr.a and 
Russolo of Milan, Balia of Rome, and Severini of Paris. They 
•profess to have a following of some 32,000 adherents in Italy 
alone, 1 recruited mostly among University students, artists, men 
of letters, musician'^. 

^ y ANARCHISTS OF ART. 

Force and wlence are their ruling thoughts. Thus Marinclll 
writes l We shall sing of the love of danger, the habit of 
energy and boldness. Literature has hitherto glorified thought- 
ful immobili'.y, ecstasy and sleep j we shall extol aggressive 
tnovenaeiit, feverish insomnia, the double quick step, the somer- 
sault, on the ear, the fisticuff. There is no more beauty 

cxcepr iti strife... We wish to glorify War— the only heal th- 
.giver of the world — ^niilitariMU, patriotism, the dcstiuctivc arm 
of tbe\Anan^istf,.ib^ beautiful Ideas that kill, the, contempt for 
women, destroy the museums, the libraries, to 

fight agidrfet'Jaii^^ feminism and all opportunistic and 
utilitArtan Wi! shall sing of the great crowds in 

the CXcitein^ht of labour, plea‘ure or rebellion ; of the multi- 
coloUi^d and polyphonic surf of revolutions in modern capital 
cities.; of the nocturnal vibration of arsenals and workshops 
Leneatb their violent elect ric moons ; of factories suspended 
from the clouds by their strings of smoke ; of bridges leaping 
lilte gymnasts (»vcr the diabolical cutlery of sun-bathed rivers; 
of broad -cbeMled locomotives prancing on rails, like huge steel 
horses bridled with long tube.s. ...” All that is borrowed 
from Nietzsche, except the mixed metaphors, which are the 
poet’s own. 

“ SPACE NO LONGER EXISTS.” 

The Futurist, says the writer, looks upon the name 
of madman as a title of honour ; — 

Let i|ie quote again from one of their manifestoes. “All,” 
they say, “ is conventional in art, Nothing is absolute in paint- 
ing. What was truth for the painters of yesterday is but a 
falsehood to-day. We declare, for instance, that a portrait 
must not be like the sitter, and that the painter carries in him- 
self the landscapes which he would fix upon his canvas. To 
paint a human figure you must not paint it ; you must render 
the whole of its surrounding atmosphere. Space no longer 
exists : the street pavement, soaked by rain beneath the glare of 
electric lamps, becomes immensely deep and gapes to the 
' ’Very centre of the earth. Thousar^s of miles divide us from 
the sun ; yet the house in front of us fils into the solar disc. 
Who can still believe in the opacity of bodies, since our 
sharpened and multiplied sensitiveness has already penetrated 
(he obscure manifestations of the medium ? Why should we 


forget io our creations the doubled poorer of our sight, capable , 
of giving resuhs analogous to those of the X-rays? . . . Our 
renovated consciousness does not permit us to look upon man as 
the centre of universal life. The sufifering of a man is of rhe 
same interest to us as the suffering of an electric lamp, which, 
with spasmodic starts, >hrit*k' out the heartrending expres- 
sions of colour.” 

Nothing is immoral in our eyes, says the Futurist 
manifesto. ‘ • 

A HUMOROUS CRITICISM. 

The writer’s own view is humorously expressed 

If the Futurists were really true to ihemselvcs each would 
ut himself into a category by himself. One would be a cross 
etween a decadent kangaroo and a recessive split infinitive. 
Another would be Friday afternoon developing into a pair df 
trousers. A third might be the shiver left behind after the im- 
pact between a snark and a phenomenon. And so on. The 
dislocation between every idea and its corresponding reality is 
indeed an explicit aim of the Fiitiiri.sts. 

All children occasionally have that feeling of tragic fury at 
being under control, at being mere cliildren. The Futurists 
have the same rage at being mere cn-aiurgs. They w'ill not 
seek the power of secondary creation from that Tower which 
alone has the primary and essential creation. They will owe 
nothing either to man or to God, no inheritance from the past. 
They will be as gods creating out of themselves alone. The 
calm observer sees in them but a handful of toys, inflamed by 
sheer passion, smashi g lhem.selves against the one lasting and 
unbreakable reality, the reality of the spirit 
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The ipbist at work. How the Chamber of Terrof arofi#^ 


Random Readings from che Reviews. 


“ let On^P^Rle " 

Charles Wilson ^ writing m the Sunday at Home on 
his experiences as clergyman m the Bush of Australia, 
tells the following ^tory 

The follo^ring annouiwfenaent that I once saw mounted m a 
frame at one of the cottages greatly surprised me let on Patle 
Fran^tus I was not ignorant of the language myself, ‘■o 
instead of wishnig the settler's wife good morning, I naturally 
made use of the expression Boti /our^ but she didn’t appear 
to understand me, Commnt vom portez vou^iy madameV^ I 
continued The result, however, was still the same , she 
merely stared in astonishment at me, and told the children to 
leave the room “ You seem surprised,” I rem irked, pointing 
to the notice that was hanging on the wall just over the chimney 
piece “ It says on ihat card ‘ French spoken here ’ , it’s your 
husband, I suppose, who can talk it’’’ “hrencli spoken 
here!” she exclaimed in astonishment “I think, sir, you 
must be mistaken I bought that card from a huvvkcr last 
week, -and he told me it was the I aim for ‘ God Bless Our 
Home,’ so I took it and hung it o\er the fireplace ” Just then 
she caught sight of the schoolmaster, who happened to be pars- 
ing, so she called him over and asked him to translate it II is 
version, of course, wis the same as mine, and the woman was 
dreadfully angry about it “ Wait till that hawker comes round 
again I” she exclaimed ‘‘My husban I ’ll soon talk French 
to him I He’ll mike him give back the shilling, an) how * 
Then, turning to me, she added, “You’ll excuse nic for 
^ending the childr( 11 iway, but when you came in and spoke 
as you did, I leally th lught you were using bad language ” 

An Indi\n s TribltI' to BRinsii Sww. 

In the Rajput Ihrald Sundxri Raja pronounces 
British rule in India to be ‘ without a parallel m the 
world’s history,” ‘ a noble task,” ‘ the grandest per- 
formance of humanit) ” He says — 

To have been able to uplift millions of human beings is a 
record of which anv countiy can be pioud, but to have 
endeavoured, to have woil td to have struggled, and, above all, 
to have saenfired for llie sake of a country entirely different, 
neither bound to it geographically nor ricially, and to have 
worked out its (volution in a true and evangelical -.pint, is a 
Herculean task which is at once the pride, the glory, ind the 
martyrdom of Great Britain, whose sanctity equals only those 
recoids of real heroism largely associated with the worlds 
greatest heroes 

Scotiand’s Earliest Inhabitants. 

In the current number of History Professor W B 
Stevenson treats of the people of Scotland three thou- 
sand years ago The Celts came to Britain only 600 b c. 
Before then the country was occupied by a people 
m the bronze age of civilisation, who partly belonged 
to the Mediterranean race, black haired, olive faced, 
partly to the Alpine race, with broader, rounder heads, 
and possibly brown hair d hey used animal food , were 
in the mam a pastoral people, though they used agri- 
culture to some extent Warfare was an important 
part of their occupation^ They manufactured weapops, 
tools, clothing, ornaments, and pottery. Spinning was 


common ; sewing was practised. Gold was abundant. 
They lived m pit houses sunk two to six feet m the 
earth, about 15ft. to 20ft, in diameter. Their funetal 
mounds rose from 20ft. to 150ft, 

A Master of Make-Believe,! 

Under the above title, Christian Bnnton, in the 
Century for July, writes a strongly eulogistic article 
on the v\ork of Maxfield Parrish, a craftsman m many 
mediums, a whimsical artist without an equal. Qoe 
of his specialities is the paper cut-out, a method by 
whuh he gams relief and force in what would otherwise 
be a flat sketch His work is remarkable for its joyous 
note, and for fanev and imagination, which simply turi 
not “ He findb himself, and he has the gi|t of making > 
you feel, equally at home anv where — that is ^anywhere 
in the land of Make-Believe , for the restless, stressful 
existence about him offers little interest or stimulus. 
Above all, he preserves in each transition the precious 
spontaneity of }outh. This art is a manifestly 
adolescent expression The element of amusing or 
alluring distortion is seldom absent The dragQils arfe 
more avowedly voracious, the genu more majfivolent, 
and the questing little adventurers m|j^^Rhant than 
any met with elsewhere In coloui^s well as In 
character the same strain obtains The dawn is more 
radiant than Aurora dare tint her, and the sutiseM 
have a prismatic splendour visible only to paioter and 
to poet,” 

Developing tiif Donkey* 

The humour and pathos of a South donkey 

show are described m Pall Mall Ma^tne by the Rev. 

J Hudson He says — 

We in Souih I oiidon, having provided chea,p »nd cosy 
stabling for the costers, determined that they should have a 
glia (lay on which to exhibit their animals^ at which prizes m 
plenty vv(rc readily promised 

All the donke)s were m perfect condition, and SUch {inf 
specimens of ihcir genus that the judges hardly kneW how td 
chmin ite the good from the excellent 1 hey were of all ages, 
from the patiiareh “ Tommie,” who bore his thirty years well 
(though age ha I lent him a touch of rheumatism as well as 
dignit)) to frisky little colts of some two or three summers. 
The Pearly King was present with his wife and son, bedecked 
with 122,000 pearhe^, and, as pearl buttons are by no means 
cheap, it will be readily understood these suits arc very costly, 
Most of the eosleis, however, appeared in everyday costume’— 
more useful than ornamental 

1 he animals w ere divided into various classes fancy donkey8»'* 
hard woiking donkeys, veterans, whilst one class was restricted 
to tenants of the stables 

One old moke, past work was still kept by bis 
owner, ‘‘ because he’s the best friend I ever had,” 
though it cost 2s 6d a week to keep him Hearing of'^ 
this self sacrificing fidelity to the humble beast, the 
Duke of Portland gave it a comfortable home at 
Welbeck Abbey, and a few friends presented th6 
faithful owner with a new donkey and harness. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

' The August number possesses much diversified 
interest. 

SCHOOLMASTERS ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

Mr. J. L. Paton finds in the Order in Council which 
provides lor the formation of a teachers’ register the 
establishment of teaching as a profession. It removes 
the fear that the teacher would become a Civil Servant 
in England as he is in Germany, 'i'he Council of 
Registration will be to the teaching profession what 
the General Medical Council and the Law Society are 
to their respective professions. It mast define the 
teacher ; it must enforce the standard of qualification ; 
it must create mutuality of trust and co-operation. 
Mr. Paton thu.s distinguishes : — “ A trade is what we 
do to live : a profession is wliat we live to do.” He 
hopes that there will be a closer association of the 
teaching profession with the universities. School- 
masters in ancient Greece, as described in a recently 
unearthed Greek inscription from the site of the 
ancient city of Miletus, is the subject of a most interest- 
ing paper by Mr. C. Roliinson. Idie cost of the public 
elementary education of this ancient city was met by 
the patriotic generosity of wealthy citizens. The 
teachers were elected by the show of hands of the 
citizens. The tablet contains a recapitulation lesson in 
grammar of an intricate and ptTplexing kind. 'Lhc 
School Guardians visited the schools regularly to 
inspect. The schoolmasters were paid at the rate of 
good unskilled labourers, but were much looked down 
upon. 

THE RELIGION OF THE FRENCHMAN. 

Canon Lilley contributes an admiralde study on this 
subject, which he thus sums up 

The French mind even at its freest has not consciously .abjured 
Catholicism. At most it sits loosely to the practices ofielif^ion 
mainl;^ on account of what .seems to it the nc,ealive attitude of 
the official Church in its dealinfjs with the world of con- 
temporaty action, Vet a new sense of relijj;ioiis need is every- 
where making itself felt throughout the national life. On the 
‘ depth and intensity of this nt'ed depends the influence it will be 
able to exercise on the Cluirch. And that in the end must be 
the measure of the Church’s influence upon it. The Modernist 
spirit already exists abundantly in the leacliing Church, but it 
will never be effectively released and justified ui:less it als® 

• exists as an urgent irresponsible demand of the spiritual life of 
the people. 

WHY ANTAGONISE THE CHINESE? 

Mr. MacCallum Scott, M.P., calls attention to the 
arbitrary action of the Colonial Office, which, without 
consulting either Parliament or the local Legislative 
Assemblies, has deprived all non-European British 
subjects in Hong Kong, the Straits Settlements, and 
the Federated Malay States of the right they pre- 
yviously enjoyed of obtaining by examination appoint- 
ment to Government posts. The Straits Settlements 
were included in the Imperial proclamation which gave 


the people of India free and impartial admission to 
offices in the Royal service. We have thus broken 
faith. The Colonial Office has also abolished the 
Queen’s Scholarships formerly tenable by non- 
Europeans. So “ The British i^Impire, even in its 
Chinese colonies, has no place for an educated and 
ambitiou.s Chinaman ” 

The young British-born Chinaman who is ambitious for a 
career will be driven to find it in China itself ; but he will go 
tliere with no friendly feelings to the stepmother who has driven 
him out. The British Pbnpirc will be to him, not an alma 
niata ,, but a tyjDe of alien despotism and exclusiveness, which 
must be resisted at all costs in China. There are many young 
Chinamen training themselves for the future development of 
their country in Germany, France, America and Japan. Their 
culture, (hough Western in character, will naturally be of an 
anti-British type. 

Mr. Albert Dorrington describes the difficulties of a 
settler in Au.striilia. The Rev. H. W. Clark thinks that 
the ejection ol 1662, while it increased the number of 
Nonconformists, helped to weaken the stalwart witness 
borne by the original Separatists and Independents. 


^J^HE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

The July number is marked by much of the spirit 
of an apologia for the Constitution and policy of the 
United States, d'he editor inveighs against the pleas 
for social justice that are being widely circulated a.^ 
being Socialism, and therefore directed against the best 
interests of the American Republic. 

Senator Lodge feels it his duty to take up the 
cudgels in defence of the Constitution, which for more 
than a century American j)eople have been wont to 
reverence profoundly, but which of late has been made 
the subject of persistent and widespread attack. He 
glorifies the makers of the Constitution, the spirit and 
the record of the Constitution. That such a defensive 
utterance is felt to be necessary supplies a very signi- 
ficant indication of the movement of public opinion in 
the United States. 

Mr. Charles A. Conant justifies the strong action of 
the United States in Nicaragua. The effect of American 
influence seems to have been to overthrow a most 
galling tyranny, and to give the sense of security 
necessary to the prosperous development of the country. 

Rear-Admiral Mahan outlines the chief departments 
of the science of naval war as taught in the Naval 
College. 

The letters of Samuel F. B. Morse, written in 1812,. 
declare that the United States acquired among the 
nations of Europe in the late contest with England 
such a reputation that none, England least of all, would 
wish to embroil themselves with them. ^ 

Papers on Syndicalism, Cuba, and Yuan Shi Kai 
h&ve been separately noticed! 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

The editor of this magazine must be happy at last. 
He was shouted down by a national gsithering of 
Unionist associatioh-s. But he who shouts longest will 
shout last. And Mr. Maxse has the undoubted satis- 
faction, such as it is^ of having set the “ new style ” 
which the most notorious Unionists are now sedulously 
following. 

Here,for \ ■ r..-’ T ■ ■ ’ on ‘^the great 

Army reform imposture/' and speaking of Lord Haldane 
in a way which makes us glad that we no longer take 
. oiir manners topi our old or new nobility. He is not 
content with declaring that our soldiers are armed 
with a rifle “ probably inferior to any in Europe/’ that 
the sSystem of ririL lu-’ -e; will delay mobilisation, 

and that the peace establishment of our infantry is 
“ dangerously low.” He charges Lord Haldane with 
“ false reasoning,” “subterfuge, intrigue, and humbug/’ 
and that he “ deliberately misled ” the people. He 
actually sinks to the littleness of putting Within 
inverted commas the military title of the present 
Secretary for War, thus : — “ Colonel ” Seely. 

To keep his pages further resonant with termagant 
rhetoric, the editor prints Mr. F. E. Smith’s Belfast 
speech of July 1 2th. 

Even Mr. W. H. Mallock, denouncing Syndicalism 
as proof of the intellectual bankruptcy of Socialism, 
cannot quite rise to the same level. He only reaches 
this sort of thing : — “ Such doctrines are like the 
stale dregs of beer which Socialists of the more thought- 
•ful kind have left in their abandoned glasses ; and 
with these dregs the new Trade Unionists fuddle them- 
selves and reel into the world mistaking inebriety for 
the illumination of knowledge.” 

Dr. Brougham Leech is positively calm in pleading 
for a Unionist campaign throughout the length and 
breadth of Ireland, and for Unionist candidates at 
every bye- and general election. 

“ Egotistical Eighteen ” varies the style of criticism 
of recent and current literature by scheduling under 
“ the blind spot ” (the foot-space three feet from the 
batsman’s block) the writers whom “ no one reads.” 

Mr. Maurice Low’ describes Mr. Bryan, who denounces 
“ bosses,” as “ the most powerful boss of all,” and anti- 
cipates the election of a Radical to carry out a Radical 

programme. 

A pleasant relief from the din of politics is given by 
E. Bruce Mitford in “Britain’s five finest walking 
tours.” These are the Lizard and Land’s End, the 
North Devon coast, the Snowdon district, the English 
Lakes, and the Tros.sachs and Loch Awe. 

Mr. P, Airey, once an Australian M.P., pours scorn 
on compulsory arbitration as a remedy for labour 
doubles. 

The Canadian correspondent warns the Quebec 
hierarchy tha$ their intellectual despotism will sooner 
or later be attacked an^l overthrown. He .says the 
French-Canadian colleges are thronged with teachers 
who would fail to win their degrees at IifeGill and 
Toronto Universities. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

With the exception of a few ineptitudes, which for ^ 
the writers’ sakes a kinder editor would have sup- 
pressed, the July number has an appetising bill of 
fare. 

THE WOEFUL PLIGHT OF OUR COTTON TRADE. • 

A gloomy prospect for our cotton inddltry is drawn 
by Mr. Ellis Barker. American ring spindles consume 
50 per cent, more raw cotton and produce 50 per cent, 
more yarn than the English rhule .spi|idles. Our 
annual total of cotton goods is now valued at . 

1 0,000,000, as against the American £ 12 ^, 000 ^ 0 ^, > , 
English wages average £200 a year, American £340. ■ 
One English weaver can seldom tend more, than four ' ■ 
plain looms, whereas an American will manage twelve 
or twenty automatic looms. The greater efficiency of 
America more than offsets the greater cost of labour 
and establishment, and results in equal or greater 
cheapne.ss. The moral is Tariff Reform. The writer 
goes on to say : — 

Lancashire has lost the Japanese market. It will probably # 
lose the Chinese market within a few years; and it will evei>.;,/ 
lually lose the Indian market ns well unless the Indian market 
is reserved to Lancashire under a system of Imperial ])rcreri:nx:e». 
That is its only hope. Lancashire can compensate for the 
probable loss of the Chinese market Ijy pr»Trrcnt§ai urrniij:'cmi'nth 
for her cottons not only with India but with all the other Hritish 
dominions and colonies, which, with their rapidly grouing 
population, are bound to be ever more valuable QT^BlotttCrs, 

FOR A LEGAL MINIMUM WAGE. J 

Mr. Ensor, L.C.C., wonders why underpayTuent,. 
which i.s the root of our social unrest, did not become ' 
an orthodox subject of factory legislation. Thc: 
physiological minimum — the lowest amount compatible 
with animal efficiency — and the trade minimum — the*, 
highest a tfade can bear — must both be considered,,, 
the former as an element in the latter. Parliament 
mu.st fix no figures, but leave^that to distrir:t boards. 
P'oreign competition need not be feared : • “ generally >; 
speaking, our most regulated trades face foreign com- 4 
petition most .successfully.” . •! 

STERN MEASURES FOR THE CRIMINAL. 

Mr. W. S. Lilly pleads for retributive or vindictiveil; 
justice against the recurrent offender. He says : — 

A third conviction at Assizes or Quarter Sessions should:;:,' 
result in the offender’s loss of personal liberty for the rest of his\ 
life: He should be deported to some island and reduced to a '4 
state of industrial serfdom, in which he should earn his own 4' 
subsistence, for it would be monstrous that he should be 
tained at the expense of the epmniunity. Of course ite should 
be humanely treated, sufficiently f6d, not over-worked, and pro,, 
vided with the means of moral and religious culture * but a 
stern discipline should be enforced, the chief instruments of 
Avhich would be the lash and reduced rations for the mutinons, 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Recent art sales, their huge totals, and huge, 
individual prices, are discussed by W. Roberts, who. 
reports four Sales in Paris which produced over a - 
million sterling, and one in London, which reached a ■ 
third of a million. K. M. Loudon publishes hither^ 
unpublished (French) letters of Lord Chesterfield, 
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THE FORTNIGHTLV REVIEW. 

■ A NUMBER of the papers in the August issue have 
been separately noticed. 

r AMERICAN PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES. 

' Mr. James Milne reports a new politic;aI America, 
l^he old respect for the Constitution is giving place to 
an uneasy feeling that eighteenth-century machinery 
.will not suit twentieth-century needs in the largest 
democracy in the world. He says, “ There is little 
doubt that Mr. Woodrow Wilson, the Democratic 
canditi.iie. is going to be the next American President, 
ad-^-; ■ There is equally little doubt that if a straight 
vote of the whole American people could be taken, 
Mr. Roosevelt would go in against all comers.” Mr. 
Roosevelt will be heard from again, because he has 
almost broken tip the political machine which has 
ruled America since the Civil War. Mr. Bryan boldly 
declares, “ My ideas have already had two terms at 
Ihe White House.” The writer thinks that the 
JPre$idency will be safe in the custody of Mr. Woodrow 
Wilson. He is able, he has dignity, even if he has not 
■^the genius for friendship. 

TO HOUSE THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. 

\ Mr, J. L, Green pronounces the housing of the 
agricultural labourer to be generally inferior. He 
would allow no new cottages to be erected with less 
than three bedrooms, two with fireplaces in them. 
rHe If^hks that such cottages could be erected for 
to £200. He thinks the best method would be 
to secure the co-operation of the landowners by loans 
^from the State, to be repaid partly by the whole of the 
Tent payable by the labourer, partly by the develop- 
ment fund, and partly by the owner himself, who 
would ■: \>nkt owp< ■’ of the cottage in sixty-eight and 
6 t halt years. Tne owner would give the land, receive 
no rent, and meet the cost of repairs and insurance. 

\ ‘ GERMAN AND^^ENGLISH INSURANCE. 

Mr. W. Harbutt Dawson, comparing insurance in 
the two countries, says that the most vital difference 
is that insurance against sickness and invalidity are 
<iOvered in one system in ICngland, and kept quite 
distinct in Germany. The occupational scope of 
in.-^uriirKr- in both countries is much the same. The 
English Act carries differential treatment to a greater 
extent. The terms offered to insurers under the 
English Act are altogether more generous. Maternity 
benefit has only been given upon a very limited scale 
in Germany. While declining to make invidious 
conclusions as to the absolute superiority of either 
system, the balance of the advantage seems, in the 
writer’s mind, to set in the direction of the English Act. 

LIVING POET ON LIVING POET. 

Mr. Alfred Noyes reviews the poems of Edmund 
tjossC; of which he speaks most highly. They have, 
he says, the artistic passion of the French school, but 
underl>*ing them all a scientific consciousness, or 
/‘ fundamental brainwork.” “ The lines are loaded 
with the golden logic of beauty.” they show that 


the intellectual method of true poetry is a Weapon of 
precision, and of an edge not to be matched by the mere 
flint weapons of prose. It flashes, but only because 
it is of steel. And it ^ it has 

behind it the whole strength of a man.” These poems 
are “ a confession of faith in the future of English 
poetry by a true guardian of the flte.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. F. E. Smith reiterates the Tariff Reformers' 
belief in the efficacy of his panacea. He maintains 
that the bye-elections prove that the Government is 
heartily distrusted by the countr}L An anonymous 
writer adversely reviews the Home Rule Bill in com- 
mittee. Mr. Walter Jerrold finds the centenary of 
parody in the hundredth anniversary of the publi- 
cation of The Rejected Addresses.” 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

The July number is the first edited by Mr. Harold 
Cox. His trenchant criticisms on current politics have 
been separately quoted. Nine of the thirteen papers 
are signed, and an eminent cluster of writers has been 
secured. Half a dozen papers have been separately 
noticed by us. 

A PERMANENT ROYAL VICEROY FOR INDIA. 

A writer on India and her sovereign says that the 
King’s visit has lifted the people of India to a new 
plane, making them feel no longer the subjects of 
English people, but fellow-subjects with English people 
of one King. The writer says : — 

,-Wc are convinced that the only way of fully meeting the real 
needs of India, both governmental and sentimental, is id make 
one of the Princes of the Royal House the representative of the 
Sovereign in India, with a high official to act under him as 
Dewan or Prime Minister. 

. A Royal Viceroy or Prince Regent, a Khanddni lidmi, one of 
the blood, would stand out as the source of honour, the arbiter 
of social sanctions, the protector and champion of immemorial 
rights and privileges, which to the Indians are as the breath of 
life. There would be continuity, for the Prince Regent would 
remain, and the short uncertain friendships of the five years’ 
tenure of Viceroyalty would give way to the abiding link of a 
longer period. 

OTHER PAPERS. 

Home Rule economics are summed up by saying 
that the cry of Ireland a nation is now changed into 
Ireland a pauper. “ The British people are to pay 
five and a half millions a year for the privilege of super- 
imposing canon law over the King’s liberty in Ireland.” 
Mr. Edmund Gosse describes the founding of the vk 
de salon in the Hotel de Rambouillet as the reaction 
from the rough and rude life of religious warfare 
towards what was gentle, beautiful, and delicate. 
Horace Bleackley writes a depreciation of Fox, who, 
despite his supremacy as orator and debater, is pro- 
nounced wholly destitute of political sagacity, witnout 
any triumph of statecraft standing to his credit. Saint 
Nihal Singh describes the change in 5 the . status of 
Qriental women ; and Dr. Shipley contiibutes a study 
interesting to Elizabethan scholars on zoology in the 
time of Shakespeare, 



THE QlTAllTERLY RllViEW; , 

Tbe July number may be historically memorfebl^ 
lor tj^e , avow^ of a U|iionist policy tl^t would 
welcome |[j^e Ruleap round. The papw in ques- 
ts bp P^ratety noticed , along with four or 
rivc^qther^* , 

yirmt IS j^iSTiNcnvE of browning. 

Mr. Ilenry James writes on The Novel in * The Ring 
^d the Book/ and mirrors in almost Browningesque 
ptoSe the Struggle of the constructive mind to grasp 
the multitudinous and overwhelming mass of intel- 
lectual riches found in Browning’s masterpiece. This 
places BroWftmg quite apart, making the rest of our 
poetic record comparatively pale and abstract : — 

Shelley and Swinburne— to name only his compeers — are, I 
know, a part of the record ; but the author of “ Men and 
Women,” of “ Pjppa Passes,” of certain of the Dramatic 
Lyrics and other scattered felici)lies, not only expresses and 
leflects the matter ; he fairly, he heatedly, if I may use such a 
term, exudes and perspires it. Shelley, let us say in the con- 
nection, is a light, and Swinburne, let us say, a sound , 
Browning alone of them all is a temperature. We feel it, we 
are in it at a plunge, with the very first pages of the thing 
before us. 

“ The Ring and the Book ” gives us “ in the rarest 
manner three characters of the first importance,” 
which are, of course, Caponsacchi, Pompilia, and the 
Pope. 

MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’s IDEAS. 

The Rev.' A. Fawkes divides novels into four classes, 
as they deal with romance, with life, with ideas, or 
take the shape of a work of art. Art to-day is repre- 
sented by Mr. Hardy, romance by R. L. Stevenson, 
life by George Meredith, and ideas by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. She is in the apostolic succession of her grand- 
father, Arnold of Rugby, and Matthew Arnold, her 
uncle. He says : — “ The distinctive note of her think- 
ing is sanity. She is progressive, but distrustful of 
Liberalism ; a feminist, but an opponent of women’s 
suffrage ; a Modernist, but m her latest utterance, 
‘ Richard Meynell,’ an upholder of the Established 
Church.” Her fear of Socialism is, he thinks, excessive. 
Liberalism seems to her to have occult connection with 
want of principle. Her “ philosophy of religion ” is 
likely to be of more permanent value than her contri- 
bution to political and economic science. 

TO ENTER THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 

Mr. Walter Landells, who announces that high 
commercial morality is the goal aimed at by the 
London Stock Exchange, tells us the various ways m 
which 'membership can be obtained : — 

The easiest but most expensive method is to pay an entrance fee 
bf 500 guineas, and to find three members who will be respon- 
sible for four years for the sum of ;^5oo each, this 1,500 being 
ftirfeilable to the estate in the event of the nev^' member being 
** hamnjered ” during the period. In addition, the candidate 
must buy three Slock Exenange shares, the price of u hich at 
present is about 190 fSr the paid share; and he^must 
also purchase from some retiring member a nomination which 


can be bon|bt^or abemf wh# 

were ^refitted, One is knowii tq htwe cbimged hands m 

£700. ‘ ^ 

* Servihg te four years as a cleric in theStock Eaich&h^ 
reduces the cost, and every year a few eandidatts ttrt 
elected without nomination. But an 'outsider 
wants to qpme straight into the Stock Exchange as 
member must be prepared to pay about £1^200, 
which about £570, the purchase price of tjie shar^s^ iS? 
reproductive. - ' 

OTHER ARTICLES. ^ *■ 

Of the literary articles Mr. Joseph Conrad is descriB&ff^' 
as a Pole by birth, a naturalised Englishman, 
author, and various other things, but most of all At,? 
heart a ’ seaman, a master-mariner of the Britisl^^t 
Merchant Service. Maurice Barrbs is described 
Romantic in the ranks of the classics, or, rather, 
free lance fighting the battles of idealism. The 
judgment on the Banister v. Thompson case leads tw| 
writer to say that excommunication is a very rai® 
and sad necessity, will never wholly disappear^ bulf 
religion will not be helped by its revival, as in thai|| 
celebrated case. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL, 

The two most distinctive papers of the July numbffi 
— those by Dr. Max Nordau and C. G. Montefiore— haw® 
been separately noticed. “ The ungodly organisatiqii 
of society ” is traced by the Rev. A. W. F- Blunt d 
the facts — first, of the substitution of motalky IM 
spirituality, the drifting more and more into ^ WOii’ftlii® 
of works ; and second, the worship of autonomy 
the dislike of discipline. 

The Bishop of Tasmania treats the Church, 
world, and the Kingdom as circles, which nfustt 
mately become concentric, though nOw Churifc rt® 
world form only parts of the whole, which is 
Kingdom. He considers thfli^ the unity and continuity 
of the Catholic Church, its authority in maUers d 
faith and conduct, and a rich historic symbolism, 
the Protestant rights of the individual, that each 
IS to be regarded as an end in hihnself , are elements 
be combined in the higher synthesis of the Churejf; 
that IS to be. ' 

Mr. R. Kennard Davis finds that Christ is the Trutfe'? 
in that the challenge, What would Jesus do ? appHc^ 
to every situation in the moral life. Mr. B. A. 
Fuller offers a plea for the serious consideration of tfej 
gods oi Epicurus. They represent the ideal, the life 
God, as something which can be thought of in the only.^ 
terms and realised under the only conditions which Hfei J 
as wc know it, offers, 

In The department of social service, Emma Mahh^! 
calls attention to the hardships of seamen’s wives, aii4^ 
urges the shipowners to avail themselves of the 
given by law to give weekly or fortnightly allotmei^ 
notes to the wives at home out of their husbanwS 
wages. 
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THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 

Th® two principal articles in De Ttjdiptegd concern 
I llbittrical matters. In “ Stage Reform ** the writer 
l,4issccts the style of prcaent-day plays and compares 
Sitoem with some of the older ones , there is too great a 
|j|«ndency now to overshadow the play by realistic and 
^'‘iWCtravagant mounting, while the plays themselves are 
5 "^ often far from natural. Singleness of interest, avoiding 
* liver-complex plots, is what we require ; another 
p quality to be attained is that of keeping the ear and 
jf^the eye equally errfployed. Panoramic and pyrotechnic 
^ ^effects are not good. The second article shows the 
, position of the actor in olden days, and contains some 
■■ intere-ti.'ig passages. The conversation between 
^^.Samlet and Rosenkranz concerning the players is 
^ mentioned, and it is pointed out that some of Shake- 
. .ipeare’s lines are directed towards a better recognition 
i'jHf the actor and against the contempt often shown for 
in those times 

1 In De Gids we have the continuation of the essay 
ancient and modern historical novels, from which 
iwe gather that Hblland has really nothing that will 
fetwnpare with “ The Last Days of Pompeii ” or 
Hypatia,” or with various Continental productions 
I ©f a like nature. The Dutch Indian possessions have 
S jjiven rise to certain good attempts at an historical 
P^Vel deserving of lasting fame. Many historical 
|fomances were written between 1830 and 1880 , but 
|,they cannot claim to be on a level with those above 
mentioned . An article on ethnographic al museums, and 
Leyden Museum in particular, shows the utility of 
institutions and the scant attention paid to thtm 
|in Holland, llie writer mentions the following tact — 
bln the Indian possessions are many wonderlul pieces 
llrf tapestry, but the natives will not show them to the 
?^^hite travellers for fear of losing them , in one case , 
I where a visit was made to'a prince, it took three da)s 
j'.to induce him to show his treasures Hence the value 
the student of the specimens shown in museums, 
yivhich he can examine without trouble 
^ “ The Representation of the Horse in Movement ’’ 
^the article in Elsevier that will attract British readers, 
■^liecausc it shows some of the pi( lures of John Sturgess, 

I recalls Sam Weller’s song about lurpin and Black 
. There is a picture by Caran d’Ache, showing a 
p of cavalry in full gallop , and there are man> 
r illustrations in which horses figure Ancient 
lies are dealt with m another contribution, some 
n trom Pompeii,^ others from different Italian 
ches and other edifices. The article on the rollcc- 
of old Italian pictures in the Ro>al Museum is also 
worthy. 

le subject of a mmirnum wage foi outworkers is 
i with in Vragen deii Tijis, particularly as it affects 
‘ house industries ” m Holland There are really 
!gal regulations concerflmg hours of labour, while 


* r * 

the struggle for existence reduces the wage to a low 
point in many instances. The main difficulty is loffk 
of organi|ation ; so very few of the outworkers belong 
to any kind of trade union. In the course of the dis- 
sertation, the writer traces the fight against sweating 
in other lands, factory regulations, and the law for out- 
workers in Australia and elsewhere. It is satisfactory 
to note how much credit is given our own country 
in this connection. The next contribution might be 
entitled “ Is a Protective Tariff Necessary in Order to 
Se( ure Social Reforms ? ” Protectionists declare that 
the money required for these social reforms must be 
raised by increasing the import duties , free traders in 
Holland ridicule this idea There is also a very good 
article on the Panama Canal and its economic 
importance. 


THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

Recent sot lal legislation in England has not received 
much favourable notice from the Italian press, and it 
is the? t fore pleasant to find the Nuova Antologta wel- 
toming the coming into operation of the Insurance 
Act in a most cordial article by its editor, Maggiorino 
Ferrans The Act is admirably summarised, and is 
destnhed as "one of the greatest, most courageous, 
and organic reforms that the human mind can con- 
ceive ” ihe editor has another article, under the title 
" For Our Sons,” in which he nukes a strong appeal 
lor heller education for Italian young men, more 
training, more disiipline, more real preparation for 
life lie deplores the weak indulgence of the Italian 
mother and the lamentable economy which even 
well-to-do families practise in educational matters, 
and urges, inter aha, the stud>ing of foreign languages 
and the spending of summer vacations in foreign cities. 
A Manfroni describes, with the aid eff illustialions, the 
submarine tube by which it is proposed to connect 
Venice with the Lido It will start near the Piazzetta, 
and will he large enough to contain, besides a foot-way, 
double lines of electric trams, by which passengers can 
be carried to the Lido in five minutes A Galanti dis- 
cusses the English book world in comparison with the 
Italian He is impressed by the immensity of the 
English book-reading public, but notes that we mostly 
read novels Italy, on the other hand, publishes many 
more scientific books intended for specialists than 
England though it lacks sc icntific works of a popular 
nature A word of admiration is naturallv bestowed 
on the British Museum library, which owes so much 
to its Italian organiser, Anthony Panizri but it 1? 
noted as a serious lack that scientific magazines are 
not available there until they are a year old Finally^ 
there is an interesting paper on Keats and the Rome 
of his dd>, read by Mr. Nelson Gay in the Keats 
Museum last February. 

In the Rassegna' Naztunale "Spectator” describes 
the controversies at present agitating the German 
Cath 61 ic Party and the riyalrie^; between the Berlin 
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iiid the Cologne schools. The special point in dispute 
is whether Catholic working-men should cqptinue to 
belong to “ Christian syndicates in company with 
Protestants,as they have done with much success for 
many years, or whether they should attempt to form 
strictly Catholic syndicates of their own. In its wider 
aspects, however, the controversy turns on the question 
whether Catholics who decline to allow their political 
activity to be controlled by the Church are to be 
denounced as disloyal and branded as “ political 
Modernists ” by an intransigent clique. Other articles 
of interest deal with the poetry of Giovanni Pascoli 
and with the conditions of Italian colonisation on the 
Pacific Coast. 

For the third year in succession the Rijorma Sociale 
has issued as a supplement of 250 pages a detailed 
account of “Economic Italy of 1911 ” by Professor 
Bachi. It constitutes a complete annual of the com- 
mercial, industrial, agricultural, and financial condition 
of the country, drawn up methodically and written in 
an attractive style. The volume should be invaluable, 
not only to economic students, but to everyone having 
business relations with Italy. The price is only five 
francs. 

To Emporium Bice Viallct contributes an article, 
beautifully illustrated from old masters, on trousseaux 
in former days, from which one gathers that the great 
ladies of the Renaissance were even more sumptuous 
and extravagant over their clothes than rich women 
to-day. 

• 

THE SPANISH REVIEWS. 

In Espana Moderna the subject of religion is dis- 
cussed by Sr. Miguel de Unamuno. Religion is essen- 
tially divine, he says, and the idea of an atheistic 
religion is not to be entertained. The idea of a god 
is a being who does not die ; even the deities of old 
were supposed to live after they ceased to inhabit the 
earth. A hero was exalted into a deity, but it was in 
the belief that he still lived elsewhere, and could help 
those who worshipped him. Another contribution is 
a critique of the latest edition of the poem of the 
Cid and an analysis thereof. Some writers ascribe the 
authorship ot all the great Spanish poems, including 
the Cid, to monks of this or that monastery. “ The 
Literature of To-Day ” is an essay on the change of 
tone and ideas to be observed in modern literature ; 
it is following the course of evolution, doubtless, but 
some aspects of the change are to be deplored. In 
“ Modern America ” we have many facts concerning 
the South American Republics ; it seems that Brazil 
is making good progress. 

Writing about the early days of railways, in La 
Leciura, Azorin says that the first line opened in 
Spain was that from Barcelona to Matard in 1848, 
followed by the MadrieJ-Aranjuez line in 1851. As 
early as 1840 a line was in operation in Cuba, from 
Havana to Guines, and a traveller stated thut he was 


carried more rapidly on it than on the English railways* 
In another contribution, dealing with the Bonnet an 4 v 
similar outrages, the writer deplores the publicity 
given to such outrages and such criminals in cinemato- 
graph shows and otherwise, then speaks of the influence 
of the “ detective ” novel, and finally gives an account , 
of the clever manner in which a gang was broken up 
by the Governor of Cordova forty years ago, 
narrated elsewhere in this issue. * ^ 

In Ciudad de Dios Sr. J. Montes deals with 
“ Criminal Matters,” and criticises those who hold that 
man has no moral responsibility, declaring that he is ; 
answerable only to the community of which he forms 
a part ; there are no moral laws for him to obey, 
owes obedience solely to the laws of the community, 

“ Poor humanity ! ” mockingly exclaims the Writer, 
and then proceeds with his scathing criticism. la 
another contribution there are notes and ideas oa 
phases of religious music, such as the value of joyous “J 
passages. 

Spanish national education is not organised as it 
should be, according to a writer in Nuestro Tiempo, 
Too much is left to a central corps of masters; there 
is too much indifference to religion in some parts and ' 
too much fanaticism in others. In another artiple, ' 
Dr. Santos Rubiano, a military doctor, gives his idea 
of the psycho-social value of military life so far as 
Spain is coni'crned ; the military discipline has very 
beneficial results on the social life, and although eiyery- 
thing in the army is not good, yet the national spirit 
is thereby fostered, and the men thus trained exercise 
a good influence in social matters. Non-commissioned 
officers are especially commended. a 

THE EXPOSITOR. 

A NEW and enlarged series. Contains articles on 
“ The Consummation of the Old Te.stament in Jesus ^ 
Christ,” by Professor Konig, D.D. ; “ The Levitical 
Code and the I'able of Kindred Affinity,” by the I 
Bishop of Ossory ; “ Self-Denial and Self-Committal,” ^ 
by Principal P. T. Forsyth, D.D,; “The Hebrew 
Feasts in Leviticus xxiii.,” by Professor B. D. Eerd- 
mans, D.D. ; “ Personality and Grace,” by Professor 
John Oman, D.D. ; “St. Paul and the Mystery ‘ 
Religions,” by Professor H. A. A. Kennedy, D.D. ; and < 
“ On the Teaching of Paul in Terms of the Present 
Day,” by Sir W. M. Ramsay. In the latter paper Sir ^ 
W. M. Ramsay says Faith is the driving power 
that turns man back from his tendency to degradation, 
and .starts him in the course of movement towards God. 
The way to measure or estimate a force is through the 
effect that it produces ; there is no other way. Now it 
will be observed that where Paul is attempting to 
move the minds and hearts of men he speaks mostf'^ 
about faith, and lays all the stress of his teaching oil|^ 
faith, but where he has in his mind the thought of i 
judgment regarding men, he speaks of works — i.e., of ^ 
the effect that this force produces. 
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PSYCHIC AND OCCULT 
MAGAZINES. 

hi the Theosophsi for July Mrs. Besant gives an 
IbCCdunt of the growth of the Theosophical Society and 
various changes through which it lias passed From 
|®75 to 1884 the Society was distinctly engaged m the 
Iphrsuit of occult study and in the proclamation of 
,^uman brotherhood Then came the Coulomb attack 
Il9td Colonel Olcott’s decision that the only chance to 
l^p the Society alive was to drop its occult side alto- 
, ^her. Of this Madame Blavatsky disapproved She 
;^tfcclared bitterly against it^ and created the Esoteric 
’'Section to Carry on what she called the original purpose 
, of the Society, and m this way the lamp of occultism 
Jras kept burning Mrs Besant explains the difference 
[between theosophy and neo-theosophy She ends 
,4 very mteresting article with the following 

.wii ; — 

The Theosophical Society has been chosen by the Guardians 
W Humanity to be the receptacle of Theosophy and Iheir 
Messenger ; so long as it remains albinclusive it will live , if 
ijt ehoiud become exclusive of any truth it v\ill die, and a 
’.ivorthier successor \iitl take its name and its place Myiiads 
and trpths remain foi man to discover, vihicU are in the 
^^vifle wisdom as known to the Masters , one by one they wil) 
^ brought down to increase the meie fragment of that viisdom 
which IS as yet known to us Let us beware, lest in our con 

I ceil we erect our ignorance as a barrier against their influx, and 
SO compel their Guardians to find biains more receptive, htirts 
more loyal, in an organisation other than the Theosophical 

.^Society. 

Miss Lily Nightingale’s article on “ The Power of 
$ound IS full of interest, and giVes one truly to think. 

I I give two quotations which show clearly the trend of 
the article : — 

Sound IS'* the token of life-^elemcntal, human, universal 
Winds and waters raise their mighty voice, earthquake and 
llttmact speak " with many tongues,” animals utter poems of 
5^Vc and runes of wrath. 

I 'With each spoken word of daily speech vie are building fprms 

the surrounding ether , invii>ible aerial architecture, houses 
i^d temples more real than those raised by human hands 

Another article of much interest is translated from 
%n unpublished Russian book and entitled “ Peretp- 
[ fion of Men and Animals/' in which the author explains 
difference between the psychic apparatus of these 

two. 

iThe Occult Review for August contains an interesting 
article by Mabel Collins, entitled “ The Transparent 
Jewel/’ m which she gives an account of the doctrines, 
gpbonsms, practices, and sources of the Yoga teachings 
The “ transparent^ jewel ” is the mmd of man when 
r ij ha5 been drawn from the darkness of material life, 
and become perfectly clear through the study of the 
Mr. H Stanlev Redgrove’s article, “ On Sym- 
, bc^Sim m Art,” should prove interesting and instructive 

K pg to all artists. “ No man/’ he says, “ can be a 
who ts not in the genuine sense of the word 
i|not that distorted and depraved mc^nin^ assigned to 
jtby modern usage) a mystic. #br there is no genuine 


art without vision — ^the vision that tells of the true and 
inner meaning and significance of experience and 
phenomena. It is the aim of the artist frerfy to give 
his vision and its fruits to all those that ar^ able to 
receive thereof.” Mr. W. J. Colville gives an accOuni 
of Abdul Baha Abbas and his teachings ; and Elliott 
O’Donnell writes on Indian juggle^'y, the solution o{ 
which, he maintains, must be looked for outside the 
physical , the keynote to it is in the superphyeical, and ' 
we must turn to the Spirit World for this. 

The Theosophical Path for July contains several very 
good articles, and two of special practical value — ‘‘ The 
Psychology of Sanitation,” by Lydia Ross, M.D., and 
“ The Healing Power of Music,” by a student. “ Sani- 
tation,” the author says, ” goes beyond the mere 
matter of physical health or economic value,’^ The 
article is a plea for general purification both inwardly 
and outwardly — “ a more positive pose and centring 
of the Real Self, and more freedom from the aggressive* 
mixtures of external influences ” The second article 
IS a plea for the realisation of the power of music on the 
emotions, as a power in our lives, and m our sanatoria 
as a cure for the mentally sick and insane He quotes 
from a scientific periodical of cases of nostalgia and 
aphasia cured by a musical-box in the sanatorium, the 
writer ot which “ attributes the cure to a resuscitation 
of the will-power by means of the emotions being 
aroused by the music Music, he says, is the language 
of the emotions , and good music diverts the mind 
from bad emotions such as brooding ” J he writer of 
the article sajs, “ I he reason why we cannot fix or 
make use of the loflv states into which music lifts 
us IS because the general tone of our life is not keyed 
up to that pitch . If music does not inspire us to 
action, it has not inspired us at all We have to realise 
that we are temples, and that these shrines need to be 
made clean and fit ere they can be blessed by sublime 
presences. Anything worth having must be fought for, 
and It rests with us whether we consider the thing 
worth fighting for.” 


' THE ENGLISHWOMAN. 

Fiie August number of the Englishwoman contains 
several mteiesting articles. 

The Countess of Selbome, who writes on Suffrage 
prospects, sa\s the spectacle of the two Parties calcu- 
lating what arrangement of the women’s vote will most 
benefit their own group is not an edifying on!e. To 
working women it will seem that the Labour Party are 
their real friends, anxious to do them justice without 
counting up the exact electoral profit they may hope 
to gam Ihe probability is, concludes the Countess, 
that the Labour Party will eventually eat up the 
Liberal Party. At any rate, Labour v^ill certainly gam 
an advantage over Liberalism if it can convince 
women of the people that it is their disinterested irieild, 
while Liberalism merely hel^s them for wMt it can 
get out 0^ them. 



Some Holiday Books. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE IN 
FICTION* 

This eagerly -expected novel by the author of “The 
Dqp Docitor ” is as •strange, as "daring, as emotional, 
perhaps even naore verbose than its predecessor, and 
as paradoxical. In this book Miss Graves, who 
writes under the name of Richard Dehan, gives us 
a notable companion to her former work. Of that 
earlier story it was never doubted that so ruthless a 
•picture of yie horrors of war could only have been 
fainted by a man ; in the present book there is a 
more pronounced feminity, but just as virile a pre- 
sentment of war’s horrors. What can be more realistic 
than this description, the superabundance of words 
strengthening the effect ? 

The trodden slopes that were strewn with shattered Minie 
rifles and smashed muskets, Highland bonnets, bearskins and 
shakos, and dead and dying men in kilts and plaids and red 
coats, lying in queer contorted attitudes— as if a giant child 
had been playing at soldiers, and had given the green board a 
spiteful kick and gone away — were covered with a low shrub 
like bilberry, seemingly laden with a plentiful crop of red fruit, 
yet they were not berries but blood-drops. The grasses wept — 
the earth was soaked— the river in the glen-bottom ran blood. 

This is no story to be taken up for a half-hour’s 
diversion. When a writer dares to take two heroic 
figures of the past, one at least of which is known to 
all, to give them imaginary attributes, substitute 
fiction for fact, and yet do this in such a way that 
•the fiction seems only an unusual dress which makes 
the personalities more vivid, anyone can see that the 
writer deserves to be studied, not skimmed ; to be 
leisurely read, not galloped through. 

NO TALE FOR THE UNSOPHISTICATED.' 

Neither is thi.s a tale for the unsophisticated, as (he 
scene to which the story owes its title will tell. Hector 
Dunoisse, the central character, has fallen before the 
charms of the beautiful Mrs. de Roux — for her he has 
sacrificed purity, honour, arid his good name. Called 
upon by his father to claim the succession as Hereditary 
Prince of Widinitz, he has actually taken his mistress 
with him upon the journey to that country, and both 
have rightly been cast out with scorn and contumely. 
Returning to Paris, Heiiriette de Roux, who has tired 
of her ruined lover, manages that he shall be despatched 
upon a foreign mission. Owing to an accident to 
the train at Joigny he returns unexpectedly, to find 
Henriette, as he supposes, dead, though really only 
insensible. To them comes the new lover, an old 
school companion of Dunoisse, with whorh he had 
fought a duel, who, roughly telling the crude truth of 
Henriette’s shamelessness, points out to Dunoisse that 
she is reviving, and then demands thatt)oth jpf them 
shall leave her 4(0 decide who shall retain her, the test 
being the i^me she shall first pronounce upon recovery. 

Behitem Thifves. • By Richard Dehan. (Heinema^in. 

65,) 


A DRAMATIC PASSAGE. 

In that room of a woman’s shame hung an ivory 
crucifix, the Figure covered with a drapery of black 
velvet, and the sight of this had prompted the mockery 
in the man’s voice, who thus continued 
“ Whose name this woman speaks, his she shall be, soul and - 
body I Is that agreed, my virtuous Dunoisse ? 

The cold blue eyes and the burning black eyes met and 
struck out a white-hot flame between them. ' r 

“ It U agreed 1 ” said Dunoisse in a barely audible voice. 

“Her husband is out of the running — a scratched horse, 
said de Moulny, sneering and smiling. , . . “He has battened 
on the sale of her beauty, and climbed by the ladder of his 
shame. Therefore, should those pale lips frame ‘ Kiigene,* it 
counts less than nothing. , . . We stand or fall by their 
dropping into the hair- weight balance of Destiny a ' Hector v or * 
‘Alain.’” ' 

A silence fell. The ashes of the dying fire dropped upon the 
tiled hearth with a little clicking echo. . . . Three rivaf^t 
waited by the moaning figure on the sofa in the disarrange, 
disordered bedchamber. ... De Moulny, and Dunoisse, and 
Another Whose Face was hidden by a veil. ... 

“ Ah, Jesu Christ I ..." ^.3 

The Name came from the pale lips of Henriette in a sighing 
whisper. Then silence fell again like a black velvet pall. . . f ! 
Dunoisse and de Moulny, the fire of lust and anger dead asheiS| 
betwben them, looked with awe and horror, each in theolbePs 
face. And stronger and clearer upon the strained and guiJ^ 
consciences of both grew the impression of an unseen Presence, 
awful, condemnatory, relentless, all-potent, standing between-' 
them in the rose-coloured room. “ 

HERO AND HEROINE* 

Dramatic scenes such as this abound in a book of 
which, though the plot is simple and but few people 
occupy the stage the whole time, yet occasionally thei 
arena is crammed, and there are also by-plots. The 
heroine is Florence Nightingale, under the a/faj of 
Ada Merling, with the additional attributes *of beauty, 
wealth, and a hopeless love-story; and the hercy 
Dunoisse, the young Frenchman, who is cr^ited witli 
the. noble deeds of Dunant, the Swiss enthusiast who 
suggested the Red Cross Society. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that Miss Graves tells us that. 
“ the story is not a biographical record, but a w(Hfkp 
of fiction founded upon the rock of indisputable fact.*^’ 
The period being Victorian, the style is Victorian als6;> 
with this exception: that, as the opening chapters 
describe the death of the hero, they belong to the; 
present epoch of aeroplanes and motors, Dunoissjff 
wishing that they had been invented long before, for 
in war they would be invaluable, and in war wjl| 
come their, supreme use. “For the swift and 
removal of wounded from the field of battle, a 
of Army Hospital Service aeroplahes will one day be 
built and equipped and organised by every civilised 
Government under the rules of the Crimson Cross.’* , ' 

THE hero's history. 

The story begins at the sixth chapter, when we leai^q 
that Dunoisse’s jjirth was not quite regular, his father^ 
one of Napoleon’s parshals, having run away with 



his mother from the Carmelite convent in which she 
was a professed nun. Grief for her failure in religion 
so preyed upon her mind, however, that when her 
boy was about six years old she resolved to return 
to the convent, and there make expiation for her sin. 
Her husband said he would permit it if the Car- 
melites would give him the dowry which had passed 
4:o the convent upon her first novitiate, and the 
institution gave the money back and received the 
penitent. 

At the military school at which the boy was educated 
this story came out, and was the cause of a duel between 
him and a schoolfellow, the result of which was that 
the other youth was maimed for life, and had to give 
up his career. As .De Moulny was recovering, the 
two boys had a long conversation, and Dunoisse 
promised that he would never touch the money w'hich 
had come to his father in so unholy a manner. And 
this vow he kept for many years, giving lessons after 
isehool hours in order to get his pocket money — in 
iact, living the life of one of the poorest of the inmates, 
^although his father was a rich man. Trained in this 
severe fashion, and helped by the early teaching of a 
little old lady who had been his English governess, 
mentally and morally Dunoisse became a strongman. 
Hearing by chance that the little old governess had 
•iallen upon very evil times, he travelled to England 
to see her, and this brought him in contact with Ada 
.Mcr'r.:, . who had just succeeded in establishing a 
home for invalid gentlewomen, which is still in existence 
' in Lisson Grove. The two were mutually attracted. 
j'In a little interlude later on we learn that Ada Merling’s 
/mother, seeing that her daughter was so attracted, 
and fearing that a marriage might take place between 
her and Dunoisse, compelled Ada to promise that she 
would never marry a foreigner, or a Catholic. Mean- 
while, unhappily, Dunoisse has fallen under the 
fascinations of Henriette de Roux, and is in consequence 
ruined both in character and purse. 

LOUIS ^APOLEON, PRINCE OF PRETENDERS.” 

Ada Merling has come in contract with Louis 
•Napoleon ; thenceforward he is the bugaboo of 
,'iher existence. As we have never learned that 
Florence Nightingale conceived so terrible a hatred 
for the third Napoleon, we must suppose that 
■it is Miss Graves who thinks of him as the 
cunning, shameless, impecunious, greedy wretch he 
is represented here ; the “ Prince of Pretenders 
who became by fraud and craft and treachery and- 
/murder Emperor of France.” To his shameful policy 
; she attributes the Crimean War and its ensuing 
disasters. Through him Dunoisse is cast into prison, 
tod so tortured that when he comes out it is as an 
old and decrepit man. During his imprisonment he 
/had time to think of his own crimes, for at the bidding 
■of Madame de Roux he had spent upon her the money 
tajken from his mother’s convent, and which had been 
'■ placed by his father in a bank to his credit. 


A HORROR PICTURE OF THE CRIMEA. / 

Dunoisse and Ada meet sighin during the CrinieaTi 
War, where both are giving themselves up wholly to 
helping the sufferings of others. Though the plot may 
be fiction, the facts of the horrors, miseries and shame 
of that war are true enough, and Miss Graves does not 
spare our sensibilities. Here is another of her forcible, 
if too wordy, descriptions : — ^ . 

And, swathed in clotted ra^s of bandages ; or nakedly ex- 
posed to the shuddering sight of men, were faces mutilat^ by 
loss of noses or lips ; and blind faces, showing red, empty eye- 
sockets ; pr mere fragments of faCes, shattered, and split, and 
mutilated by grape, and shrapnel, and shell-splinters ; or cloven 
with great sword -strokes from the forehead to the chin. 

It would not be fair to the writer to give further . 
details from a book to which so much care .nd thought 
have been given. It may be asked why the tale of our 
incapacity, our wretched commissariat, and the 
shameful trickery that went on then should be revived ; 
but forewarned is forearmed ; and though it is to be 
hoped we are unlikely to be so unprepared again, yet 
the moral to be learned from such a history should 
never be forgotten, as the past so often is. 

A VISION OF THE LADY OF THE LAMP. 

The book closes with the death of Dunoisse. De 
Moulny, become a cardinal, comes from a distance to 
receive his own pardon from and to give absolution 
to the dying man. A letter from Ada Merling, 
which was only to be delivered after her death, 
comes too late for Dunoisse to hear while living. But, 
believing that the soul often remains a prisoner 
for hours after the spark of life has been extinguished, 
the Cardinal read the letter aloud in the death-chamber. ^ 
Dunoisse‘heard, and to him was given a vision of the' 
Lady with the Lamp. Then : — 

The vision facled, but the light of those eyes remained. Me 
whom their ineftable mild gaze had turned on, standing by his 
own new grave in Zeiden Cemetery, understood at last. Me 
comprehended now the breadth and depth and height of the 
Divine l.ovc. He saw how Supreme Beneficence had worked 
for good and ultimate happiness through all the disappoint- 
ments, labours, agonies, sorrows and sufferings of his own ended 
life on earth. He saw it dispersing through a million million 
channels, to irradiate, cleanse, and transform the souls of men 
and make them fit for Heaven. He saw it flowing outwards 
through the gentle hands of the woman, his soul’s beloved, 
appointed to carry out the great work by which his own had 
been prompted and inspired. He reaped his harvest bountifully. 
And what had been a trembling hope in life became now after 
death a glorious certainty ^of work not clone in vain by any 
labourer, however humble or unskilled, whose aim and end are 
the honour and glory of God. 

THE EAST— HUMAN AND 
OTHERWISE.* 

Born in Cairo, life had no complexities for this 
daughter of a great dancer, who is the heroine of 
this book. Ariha was left, when her mother died, 
to the brutak ill-treatment of her father, a man of 
Eastern 'extraction, and probably of mixed parentage. 

* TheSqul of the Dancer. By Theodore Flatau/^ (Eveleigh 
Nash. 6s.) 

ft 



When young an^ travelled m Europe, 

thWe saw and mamea ner mother, but, losing all his 
money, Abu-el-Leylah returned to Cano and sustained 
life as the keeper of one of the filthiest opium dens 
m the filthiest quarter of the city— which is saying a 
good deal. No one knew anything about him . “ the 
Berberme servants who stole along the winding maze 
of narrow ways which led to his den , who, shoes in 
hand, padded along m the dust, their white galabiehs 
gleaming ghostlike through the gloom , who spent the 
long warm nights in gambling, or forgot them in the 
dreams of hashish — what did they care for his past > 
What concern of theirs so long as he did not disturb 
the regular play of their vices ? ” Ariha had ever been 
full of fnght and cursed and beaten , left to steal her 
food how she could, she had become as cruel as such 
a little slave might well be Always hated, and 
familiar with misery, her great wondeiment was 
“ why people ever laughed ” The dwelling in which 
her father kept her day by day was “ about twelve feet 
square and of blocks of rough-cut stone, covered with 
the marks of ages of human use , the ceiling, high 
and dome-shaped, was black from the smoke of fire 
and the crude oil-lamps burnt by those foi gotten 
0( cupants, who had scorned to alter their surroundings 
save to add an occasional coating of filth Ihe un- 
even floor was covered with a litter of torn news- 
paper pieces, fruit skins and an evil multitude of 
bits and scraps half trodden in upon other like layers 
It was Ariha’s business to scrape off the uppermost 
dirt from these unutterable rooms ^ but she was a 
dreamer of dreams, and in these found her sole solace 
and oddly enough the instrument of her future sue 
cess. 

CAIRO IN JULY. 

Cairo itself is well described We arc first intro- 
duced to Ariha at noon in Julv, when — 

The sun shone in a cloudless sky, burning the very blue so 
that It piled to brassy yellows and faint greens 1 he narrow 
dust coloured street shimmered and baked in the fervid beams, 
save where the ramshackle rough stone and wooden shops cast a 
sharp cut lint of shade 

Ihe hot air hung stagnantly, heavy with the rich malodours 
of humid earth, decaying vegetable matter and crowded 
animal life 

Ihe hum of the uly’s life had sunk to silence, and but a feu 
distinct noises disturbed the burning siesta hours A belated 
mule cart carrying stone from the Mokattam Hills quarries 
passed ^along some far street, its unoiled wheels crick crack 
tracking an intensely sharp staccato A vendor of drinks 
rhythmically clanked and clapped his brass saucers, his cries 
mellowed by the distance Slow tirtling alx)ve the houses a 
half-dozen kites screamed, and one swooped down with flapping 
wings tosnatcl; a tit bit from out of a pile of refuse 

1 here were no other sounds Man and his beasts swooned 
and suftocaled beneath the golden flood of heat and light 

But its great beauty is at night, for then — 

The burning glare and white heat of day had long since gi\en 
way to the summer night, that soft, odorous time when the 
breeze from the Mediterranean, sweetened and fragranced as it 
sweeps over the Delta crops, blous through the streets and 
lanes and maze of crooked, narrow ways, cleansing the city of 
it sweating foetid airs There was that nch and smooth balnf, 


that uarmlh and freshness which more than atones for the heat 
pf the da) 

THE FASCINATION OF THE EAST. 

Anha goes to Europe, taken there through the self* 
sacnfica of two teachers in the Berlitz School in Cairo, 
a big-hearted man and woman whose friendship dated 
from their rescue of Ariha Then comes her great 
triumph, when she takes London by storm Marrying, 
she has two happy years, but, losing her husband 
from a fall when mountain-climbing, Anha becomes 
numbed to all her interests and blind and deaf to all 
about her Urged by the doctor, the two friends 
take her back to Cairo, where on Christmas Eve she 
again awakens to life and its possibilities, and we leave 
her in her own citv , sure that her fuller life is but 
just beginning Por, as Mr Flatau sa )«5 — 

Ihe charms of the I ast are many and varied, thev vieavf 
themselves into a dizzling patchwork of memory, mistily veiled 
Mith iinaginition , and the result is a magic carpet, en«.hanted 
and irresistible, which wc name “ The Call of the East 
1 gypt works this spell with cunning hands There is no 
ett icing it, and no lic^e of happiness or content in disobeying it 
There are a few Englishmen who live their lives m that sea 
of sand and flood of sunshine, and w ho curse every gram and 
beam Ihey will swear at the yellow brown hnd whose glaring 
desert flatness levels their hopes as it browns their skins — and 
their souls They will rave ol green fields and white clifh } of 
fogs, ram, and the exhilarating ea^t wind , of thcaties, hansoma, 
and their once favourite restaurants 

Hut they will never remain away from the burning Ihamstm 
(hot desert wind) and the creak of the sakkia (water-wheel 
worked by oxen) A month in T ngland, and they ache and 
pine for the part of them left in that hot, waveless sen 

The “ Soul of the Dancer ” is an original and uncon- 
\cntional stor), breathing the very essence of youth. 

GOOD STORIES OF A GOOD 
ACTOR* 

From thinking over the influence a popular plajer 
must wield to being obsessed by a desire to know all 
the phases through which such a man must pass before 
he attains eminence is not a long process Mr Edgar 
went farther still he thinks there are many people 
who would desire a peep at the many personalities 
included in such a man as Martin Harvey, and hence 
the book before us We must be prepared for a little 
hero worship — heroine worship, too, in this case, for 
the beloved wife who has been the actor’s inspiration 
in manv ( ases, and who, as Miss de Silva, shared in 
the benefits of the Lyceum teaching, was the writer’s 
mainstay in getting his materials There are mofe 
heroes than one , Martin Harvey ’s story could not 
be given without including Irving The actor was 
the son of a man who loved the theatre, and who, 
being well-to-do, helped his son through his noviciate 
But he could not, even if he had so desired, save him 
from the trials and agonies of such a man as the 
creator of “ The Only Way ” So we get tragedy as 
well as comedy in Mr Edgar’s pages 

* Mittitn Hat-vey %omt Pagts of His Life By Gecirge 
Edgar. (Grant Richards.jjj,, 75 6 d net. I 






DRAWBACKS OF SUCCESS. 

Mr. £d|ar was talking to Mrs. Harvey about the 
4*©culties ^nd pleasures of an actor’s life . — 

** Beetle do not wparatc Sidney Carton from Martin Harvey 
or from myself," said Mrs Harvey, “especially the 

simpler playgoers. They imagine we live the life of the 
play, They identify us viilh the ictual self sacrifice of 
Carton and Mimi This is very embarrassing, 
apd has proved a difficult influence to fight It makes the 
■h 4 $oice of plays very uncertain, and all oui new plays have to 
fight their way against this strange influence Mr Harvey in a 
nflW play, which presents him in a difterent light— say ‘The 
Btred of 'the Treshams’ — offends some proportion of our 
ftndience at first They simply will not reconcile his conduct 
^ in the new part viilh the exalted opinion they have formed of 
Sidney Carton If 1 play comedy I offend those gentle people 
whd find Mimi their ideal I am Mimi to them, and when I 
piny some part quite different they feel— and say — * That is not 
what Mimi would have done.’ They love the old play, and we 
dare not change a button on the costumes ^Vhen 1 changed 
( ihe colour of Mimi’s dress the protests were so many that the 
\ Cild costume had to be rcplaceciUexactly as before ” 

A ^^SLOW” STORY 

Here is one story told by Martin Harvey against 
himself. Describing the rehearsal of one of his plays, 
he says 

“Well, daddy,” I said, stopping m the passage, “how did 
^ ybn like the pUy ? ” 

He pondered the question deeply 

“A little slow, sometimes," he said at length, and with 
great gravity 

“ Where is it slow ’ * I asked 

Wright eyed me with increasing defiance in his benevolent 
old ^es, 

“Do you want to know’" he asked. “ Do you want the 
truth ? ” 

“ Yea, of course ' ” I replied “ Where is it slow ’ " 

“Whenever you come on," he said, passing grivcly on his 
way. “You want the truth, and now you’ve got it ’ 


A PRINCE OF GOOD FELLOWS * 

Who would not be proud of the friendship of 
such men and women as Mr. Monday has been 
able to tenter upon his list ' A prince of good 
fellows, a capital companion, only fifty-seven years 
old — what a record he may have to show if he lives 
out his allotted span ' Naturally he cannot talk 
about his friends without telling his own story, at 
least m part , and what a story it is ' 1 he son of 

a schoolmaster, of whom he says “ chill penury 
froze the genial current of my father’s soul,” at the 
age of eleven young Munday was employed to read 
tthe Bible to Isaac Pitman, who was then working 
seventeen hours a day m a dingy loft over *i stable 
The reading for hours on end, stops as well, was a 
sore trial Thirty jears after, the hateful habit of 
reading the stops came back to him whilst reading the 
lessons at Lyndhurst Church To his horror, he 
beard himself declaim, ” Here beginneth the first 
chapter of the Book of Kings, comma,” and then 
^ ixmtirnie, “ In the seventh year of Jehu, ]oas began to 
reign, colon,” etc 

^ A ChromeUdf Friendships . By Luthd^Munday (T Wemei 
Laune. 12s. 6d. net ^ 


A VARIED. (^ARESR. 

Mr Munday started as a clerk at fifteen, but, hatirtg 
restraint, rule, and detail, he soon threw up aflgiGe 
work and shipped before the mast as a gunner. It 
seems doubtful if he escaped routine there; any way 
he did not escape sea-sickness. Since that time he 
has sampled many employments— chorister, firemfin, 
tea-planter, singer, club managd, theatrical Rgent, 
and so on, and appears at present to find chicken- 
raisi^g to be quite absorbing When one considers 
that he has arranged forty-three plays, organised 400 
charitable entertainments, and started a few clubs, 
this is not astonishing^ — the change must be invigorating. 

A JUMBLE OF TIT-BITS. 

Mr Munday is a man of action , above every thing, 
he does not profess to be literary. His book, in fact, 
IS a delightful jumble of tit-bits, such as might be 
expected from a man who writes ” The world was 
and is m\ home my love, and she was and still is 
my only schoolmistress, indulgent and forgiving ” ; 
and whose article of faith he thus describes : “All 
the intricate and complex rebus, so faintly described 
as human life seems only part of one whole, inter- 
mingled, but never separate from one eternal mystery.’^ 
Iht reader must go to the book itself for the full toll 
of enjoyment Here are a few of the plums which 
are richly scattered about 

TRAINING FOR TWO MINUIES’ l-AILURE 

Mr Munday is as ready to poke fun at himself as 
at others, so J quote from his experience as a singer, 
Hamilton Aide and others having persuaded him to 
go in for training He did it, as all else, thoroughly-^ 
and the result ^ 

Muffed viith all this knowledge, I got niy first engagement. 
May 24, 1887, was the epoch making date, and I created a tenor 
part in Cheiubinis fourth Mass at bt James’s Hall — (created 
means '.inging for the first time m Lngland) 1 his was my first 
and only serious engigtincnt — the result of years of study, with 
cost of upkeep amounting to about ,^^900 It lasted two minutes 
and a quarter Mackenzie wras conducting, and the I ondon 
Musical Society pi ovided a chorus of two hundred Whether 
It was the noise of the orchestra or the chorus I don’t know, 
but something paralysed me I got iw ly all v\rong, jumbled 
the whole affair, ind walked off the stage Ihis was the 
begmiimg and the end of my career as a piofessional singer. 

WHY DO I L1VE> 

He lud aspirations as a poet, and sent to Sir James 
Knowles a sonnet called “ Why do I live ^ ” Sir 
James replied . “You live, dear Munday, because you 
sent your poem by post and did not bring it yourself.” 

He was once foreman of a jury before Lord Coleridge, 
the Lord Chief Justice of Lngland Striking in ajipeamnoe, he 
embodied the refinement of subtlety, which he used with great 
fascination in manner and voice The jury failing to agree 
upon the verdict, I announced this Thereupon the senior 
magistrate left the bench, or whatever you call it, and walked 
up to the lury box With his smviter m modo and exaggerated 
courte^, he Degan to flatter us all, and me in particular, upon 
our extreme wisdom. 

Affecting great humility, he deprecated his own views, but 
in about ten minotes we were completely mesmerised into a 
unanimous verdict I cannot forgtt how Ueverly ]joifd Colefidge 
persuaded me by his magnificence of nttinner, 



Books in Brief. 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 

JSnHsh QUize^tship, (Longmans, Green and Co. 
38 . 6d.) 

Asked to define what British citizenship means, the 

tepHes were so contradictory that the Journal of the Royal 
Coljoaial IfiStitate \UniUd Empire) started a discussion on 
the subject of “British Citizenship.” This called forth 
contributions from Mr, James Bryce, Professor Westlake, 
Sir Samuel Griffith, Mr. Malan, and other notable jurists 
and men of affairs, and Mr. Sargant, who started the discus- 
sion, has here reprinted the consequent symposiuni. 

' SyndicoHm aud tke Qeneral Strike. By Arthur D. 
Lewis, (Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 

A compilation the main idea of which is to give that informa- 
tion Which is so necessary to those people who aim at right 
jud^ent. Mr. Lewis here gives extracts from contemporary 
publications— namely, the French, which he thinks most com- 

f tletely and ably explains the theory of Syndicalism, the 
talian, German, Spanish and other native records, which 
have all been most carefully collated, One conclusion the 
reader ^ will arrive at is that France theorises and acts; 
England acts first and theorises afterwards. Our author 
declares that the idea that strikes are caused by paid agitators 
is not correct, also that Syndicalism is theoretically finer than 
Socialism, because the former aims at educating the workers 
in such a manner that when Co-operation supersedes Capr- 
talism the w'orkers will possess the technical capacity necessary 
for managing production. One thing is needful ; to distinguish 
between real difficulties and bogey terrors. ' 

The A wakening of England. By F. E. Green. ( Nelson. 
2S.net.) 

This is decrdedly a book for those interested in farming and 
• fruit-growing to borrow, or better strll to buy. Mr. Green 
gives a brief survey of what rs being done and what could be 
done to enable our home pimluce to compete with thkt sent 
from the colonies and abroad. It is surprising to learn that 
a young Irish farmer can at Glasnevin Agricultural College 
obtain mr j^l5 eleven months’ practical education in agricul- 
ture, horticulture, and dairy-farming ; and this small sum not 
only includes tuition, but board and lodging as well as 
laundry and medical attention, while in England, even with 
grants from County Councils, the fees of one of our colleges 
arc seldom less than /60 or rising to ;^I20 or more ! 

The Command of the Sea ; some Problems of Imperial 
Defence considered in the light of the German Navy 
Act, 1^12. (Chapman and Hall. 5s.net.) 

Under this title Mr. Archibald Hurd makes a timely contri- 
bution to the present discussion of naval disposition and 
ultimate requirements for the many purposes of Empire 
defence. We are all proud of our Navy ; how many of us 
know the real facts of the case ? This bcok is published at 
five shillirtgs. It contains just the facts we should all have at 
our finger-tips, and it would be a real gain if, say, one citizen 
iiV every hundred made the investment and read this book. 
This would at least reduce by one per cent, the number of 
slipshod thinkers who lack precise information on nearly 
every subject upon which they delight to pose as authorities. 
The cost of the Navy is increasing. The burden has been 
cheerfully borne so far ; but there js sure to arrive a reaction 
against “extravagance,” and an economic “scare” will do 
more harm than an attack of panic, unless the real needs of 
situation are better understood by the majority of men 
in these islands. Mr. Hurd does good service in pointing 
out that the situation is one of increasing gravity, and deals 
ill a levebheafinfi way with the problems of Invasion and 
Home wnd^the Danger of the Dominions, giving, if 


anything, too much space to the New Germani^ Navy Act, 
which after all is only one factor, however RreaL in fbn 
roblem. The Britisher has Imperial responsibilities, bht 
as yet to think imperially. This little book will help, 
because Mr. Hurd does not over-state the case, but outlines 
the essential features of an argument for adequate protection, 
without incurring the odium which must attach to those who 
speak in the name of an antiquated militarism. 

Grattan's Parliament. By M. McD. Bodlpi. (T.+ 
Fisher Unwin. los. 6d. net.) 

A book which at this epoch should be carefully read byhll 
who wish to understand the pros and coos of the Home RmIo 
B ill. To mOst of us it sounds incredible that until Grattafi^ 
day, though Iieland, like every other country, needed tO* 
manufacture goods in order to live, she was not free to sell , 
them to any foreigner, nor even to dispose of them in the 
British Colonies and plantations, for fear of detriment to 
English commerce. Grattan pbtained free trade and a free 
Parliament. The rapid effects are described in a letter to 
Lord Auk) and, written from Dublin in 1785:— “You wbo 
w'ere here so lately would scarcely know this city, so much 
has it impioved, so rapidly is it continuing to improve. I 
cannot but feel daily astonishment at the nobleness of the 
new buildings and the spacious improvements hourly making 
in the streets.” Mr. Bodkin in his first hundred pages givef ' 
a summary of Irish politics before Grattan’s Parliament. He , 
then details the deeds of that House, its divisions, and its , 
final fall when the Act of Union was passed. The lost pagek 
are headed “The Impending Settlement.” The Illustrations 
are mostly taken from the fine National Portrait Gallery in 
Dublin. 

For supplementary information turn to the ABC Home Rnk 
Handbook^ which is edited by Ch. R. Buxton and published 
by the Home Rule Council at Parliament Chambers, (is. net.) 
The contents arc in alphabetical order ; “Boycotting ” is under 
“ B,” for instance. The quotations are from Unionist as well 
as from Nationalist sources, and the book is indeed a valuable 
compendium of arguments. 

The Doctor and His Work. By Charles J. Whitby, 
M.D. (Stephen Swift. 3s. 6d. net.) 

A general taking-stock of the position of the medical pro- 
fession dealing with the doctor and the patient ; the economic 
lactor ; the Medical Association ns a Trades Union, etc. ; 
and containing many valuable ideas as to how the doctor 
should be made more useful to that public which is neither 
poor enough to receive charity nor rich enough to afford a 
specialist. 

Who's Who in America, (Chicago ; A., N. Marquis 
and Co. London : Kegan Paul. 21s. net.) 

A volume of over 2,500 pages, which endeavours to give a 
short biography of all Americans of prominence. A Geo- 
graphical Index has been added, under which the impoilant. 
pcisons are grouped according to the districts in which 
live. An invaluable work of reference, ^ 

The Cornish Coast and Moors. By A. G, Folliott- 
Stokes. (Greening. 12s. 6d. net. Pp. 366, 
One hundred and forty-seven photographs.) 

Mr. Folliott-Slokes has almost thrown away a golden oppor- 
tunity. He should beware of fine writing, and cultivate a 
sense of selection. This record of a well-planned walking 
tour round the coast-line of Cornwall along the old coast- 
guard path would have gained immeasurably by rigid com- 
pression and ruthless excision of purple passages. But in 
spile of these defects he has written a book which all lovers 
of the Delectable Duchy should read, for his love, knowledgCi 
and enthusiasm shine forth clearly oh eVery page. 



Th6 ReVubw 01^ Rj^isws. 


S^&r^s and Pastimes in Australia, By Gordon Inglis, 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.) 

There 1$ 9 , fine, breezy, out of-door lone about this book 
•which should ensure it a very warm welcome The author 
deals fully, clearly, and with sincere enthusiasm with every 
branch of Australian sport, and the reader is left with a very 
pleasant impression of life on the other Side of the vi orld 
But the keynote of the book is Mr. Gordon Inglis’s insistence 
that the Australian does not live for games alone , his extia- 
ordinary progress in sport of every kind — cricket, lawn tennis, 
racing, hunting, yachting, etc — goes hand in hand with an 
equal advance m the development of his resources, botli 
ImpenaH and commercial In conclusion, the author says to 
his readers in Great Britain and Ireland * “ Wc learned oui 
^ames from you, alfid we hope we have maintained their 
prestige i To read a story of progress should afford genuine 
satisfaction to the people of these islands whose sons are, each 
day, carrying their progress further and still further ” Fioni 
this book one gathers that the Australian is a worthy inheritor 
of the best traditions of the Mother Country The book has 
numerous illusUfations, and a preface by Sir G H. Reid, 

LITERATURE. 

Pisvakarma • Examples of Indian Ai chitednre^ etc 
By Ananda K.*Coomaraswamy, D Sc (Obtain- 
able from the author, 39, Brookfield, West Hill, 
London, N 2s. 6d ) 

The first p^t of this series contains twelve finely executed 
plates of famous Indian statues Other parts are to follow 

The Mystery of Francis Bacon By William T, 
Smedley. (Robert Banks and Son 5s ) 

A book which will be very valuable to students of the 
Shakespeare Bacon controversy It is a model of industry in 
the search for every record in every place, and of ingenuity 
in filling up the gaps in Bacon’s life. The author proves to 
his own satisfaction that Bacon was the author of much that 
was published under other names ' 

T^e Cabin By Stewart Edward White (T. Nelson 
and Sons 2s ) 

An alluring account of the life led by Mr. White and his wife 
m a cabin, which they built for themselves in the Califoinian 
sierras, wheie they slept in the open, found pogsnoggle holes, 
worked with a mule who did everything but speak, and show 
how delightful life can be when far from civilised drawbacks 
The book is illustrated by Mr White’s own photographs 

The Rid^e of the White Wafers By William C. 
Scully. (Stanley Paul 6s ) 

These impressions of a return to Witwateisiand have a vivid 
interest foi those concerned m South Africa, whether their point 
of view be social or political Mr Scully is pessimistic as to 
the duration of gold finding, and tells a terrible story of the 
percentage of cases of phthisis in the mines 

Bnghsh Literature from 1880 ^ 1905 By J M. 
Kennedy (Stephen Swift. 7s 6d,) 

A critical ^kctch of Pater, Wilde, the writers of the “ \elIow 
Book” school, Whistler, Shaw, Wells, Gissing, Mocre, etc , 
prefaced by an illuminating definition of classicism and 
romanticism. 

History of English Literature from Btonmlf to S-win- 
bume. By Andrew Lang. (Longmans, Green. 
6s.) 

All lovers of literature will regret that this is the last book 
to proceed from the pen of this most versatile and able writer 
What child revelling in the Blue Fairy Book but Would grieve 
that he would get no more This last book of his was 
written for youth, his object to arouse a living interest in the 


books of the past, to induce his Ireailers to Study the^g^t 
authors for themselves. It was originally published in #ve 
parts — the Early and Mediseval, Chaucer to Shakespeare, 
Elizabethan and Jacobean Literature, Eighteenth and, Nine- 
teenth Centuries — and can still be so obtained. Mr. ia.ng con- 
cludes his preface by saying, Through much reading and 
writing they that look out 01 vv indow are darkened and errors 
come ” The book is not faultlessly accurate Mr. Lang's 
vivid memory sometimes failed him, or he would not have 
given Johnson’s Boswell the Christian name of Alexander 
instead of James The information is often scrappy ; for 
instance, Harrison Ainsworth is dismissed in ten lines, 
G P R James in two and a half And modem waters 
generally do not get much attention Probably the reason is 
that their works are come-at-able, which is not the case with 
the early Saxon prose and poetry writers, or indeed authors 
of a much later period I have never elsewhere read such 
bright epitomes of the Ralph Roister Doistcr dramas, There 
IS a list of authois as well as a general index 

All Mannei of Folk. By Holbrook Jackson. (Grant 
Richards. 3s. 6d. net ) 

A senes of essays and critical papers upon certain notabilities, 
witl), epigrammatic, and original Ills “ Masters of Non 
sense” IS masteily His essay on Hyndman is followed by 
one on Meredith 

POETRY 

Poems By Clifford King (Kegan Paul 5s net ) 
Poetic feeling and a cultivated taste are shown in these 
poems, which nevertheless fail in the power of expressing 
emotion The writer has apparently spent more time in the 
study than in studying life at first hand. 

Lyric Leaves By S Gertrude Ford (C. W. Daniel 
2s 6d net ) 

Mibs Ford’s weakness is in the othei direction She some 
times allows emotion to overpass art, as m the song of the 
Shop Slave But no one reading this delightful little book 
will cavil at that What cm be more pathetically charming 
than the wife’s appeal — 

“ Ah, wait not till the grass grows gieen above me 
Where >cw trees sway, 

To show and prove at last how thou canst love me, 
Show me to day ” 

Song^ Out of Exile. By Cullen Gouldsbury. (Fisher 
Unwin 3s 6d.net) 

Amusing, interesting, and inspiring verses of African sun- 
shine, shadow, and twilight. 

FRENCH PUBLICATIONS. 

The Nelson Edition of Foieign Classics 
The editors must be congratulated upon these charming little 
volumes (is each) They are well printed, pleasant to handle, 
and excellently chosen Reading Victor Hugo’s “ L’arl 
d’etre Grandpere,” it seems almost incredible that the authoi 
of those heart piercing tragedies of his should also charm us 
with such lovely little bits as “Jeanne ^tait au pain sec,” etc 
1 he editors have given us his other extreme in “ Histoire d’nn 
Crime.” Again for Anatole France “ Jocaste ” and “ Le Chat 
Maigre ” are the opposites here presented The two Spanish 
volumes arc “ La Vida Intimede Napoleon” and “Cervantes 
Novelas Ejemplares.” 

BIOGRAPHY 

The Life and Times of fohn Bright. By William 
Robertson. (T. Fisher Unwin. 2s. 6d. net.) 

A closely packed book of facts about a wonderful than and 
stirring periods, of which we need to be reminded ir^ these times 
oof stress W ben John Bright waS a youth the outlook was even 
darker than now. Education was practically nil. In Biigbt^s 
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faciory there ^vas ro miny illiterates that an dttd schoolinasler 
was engaged to attend doily, the men getting leave to stud,y 
with him for an hour at .a time, "^his fact alone will give a 
good idea of the kind of people Bright and his family were. 
Born at Rochdale in 1811, his life was devoted to his country 
from a very early period, an(l», we need only remember that 
ihose were the times of the Repeal of the Corn Laws, of the 
Chartist agitation, the Disestablishment of the Irish Church, 
Agricultural Reform, and the Crimean War, to realise that for 
. the student of our social history this book is invaluable. The 
first (Edition of the work was published in 1877, an enlarged 
edition six years later, but it was encumbered with detail, and 
, the present is a much reduced form of the original. The 
Prelude consists of Mr. Birrell's address at Rochdale last 
November on the occasion of the Bright Centenary. Mr, 
Williani Robertson was an enthusiastic admirer of Bright, lived 
’ in his neighbourhood, and was unwearied in the collection of 
information. His material consists largely of Mr. Bright’s 
speedies on various subjects, interspersed with many delightful 
stories of some of the noted men of the time, personal details 
and witty anecdotes, such as that of the crow-boy who enabled 
Mr. Bright to show that the value of a crow to the farmer is 
^700 per annum I 

Emanuel Swtdenb$rg. By George Trobridge. 

■ (F. VVarne and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 

A sympathetic biography of Swedenborg, bringing out that 
environment which helps us to realise the man and the 
• preacher. During his journey from Sweden to London, for 
instance, the vessel he was on was boarded by pirates ; fired 
into by a British guardship, being mistaken for the same 
pirates j and after his arrival in London Swedenborg was in 
danger of being hanged fpr breaking strict quarantine regu- 
lations, having come from a place where the plague had 
broken out. An eminently practical man, Swedenborg knew 
something of several handicrafts ; of good parentage, he 
knew Court life ; and all this brings into relief and emphasises 
the spirituality of this “colossal soul.” The book contains 
an exposition of his leaching, and many testimonials from 
4 iis contemporaries, as to his high character, learning and 
reliability, with the later witness of others to the value of the 
truths he taught. 

Intimate Memoirs of Napoleon III. By Baron 
d’Ambes. (Stanley Paul. 24s. net.) 

A collection of letters, newspaper cuttings, conversations, 
reflections, etc., jotted down in the course of a long life by 
a friend of Napoleon. It is difficiill to see what real purpose 
the book can serve. For the most part they are trivial and 
prolix, I'he most serious purpose seems to be an attempt to 
prove that Napoleon III. was the son of the first Napoleon. 
To do this a hotch-potch of long-forgotten and unsavoury 
scandal is revived. 'I'he book concludes with a remark about 
the Emperor’s sacred task, and a query — pathetic now — as to 
whether his son would be able to keep his lather’s obligations. 

RELIGIOUS AND PSYCHIC. 

. The Epistle to the Hebrews. By Two Clerks. 
(Cambridge University Press. 2s. 6d. net.) 

This experiment in conservative revision is the result of a 
memorial presented to the Archbishop of Canterbury inviting 
him to appoint a Committee to correct the Authorised Version 
“in those places only where it was erroneous, misleading, or 
obscure." . His Grace suggested that the memorialists should 
provide a specimen to show what they desired, and suggested 
the Epistle to the Hebrews as the book to be undertaken. 

Initiation: the Perfecting of Man. By Annie 
• BesanL (Theosophical Publishing Society. 
6d.) 

■ Lectures recently delivered in^England and collected in book ^ 
forpl. These are invaluable to*the student as dealing with the * 
Seeker’s steps on the Path of Progress towards the Perj^ct Life 


of the Individual, and especially suited to inquirers into theo- 
sophical doctrines. 

The Occult Sif>nifieanee of Blood, By Rudolf* 
Steiner. (Theosophical Publishing Society. 6cL 
net.) 

An E!soteric study showing the connection between the blood 
and the ego. 

The Gates of Knoitdedge. By Rudolf Steiner. 
(Theosophical Publishing Society. 3s. 6d. net.) 

A sequel to his “Way of Initiation,” continuing the Instruction 
how 10 develop the higher self, and leading up to the connec- 
tion between philosophy and theosophy. . - 

Oahspe : A light of Kosmon, revealing unto mortals 
the creation of the world’s Oahspe Home. 
(Letchworth. 4s. 2d.) 

The Diary of Judas Iscariot. By G. A. Page. 
(George H. Kelly. 3s. 6d, net.) 

A reverent attempt to make the fall of Judas less inexplic.able ; 
but the reader must learn to regard the Christ through the 
eyes of a contemporary Jew. The late Mr. SleacJ fead the 
MS. in the summer of 1911, and expressed his agreement vyith 
some of the author's views. ' ^ 

j FICTION. 

Lady Dorothy's Indiscretion. By Arthur Applin. 
(Ward, Lock and Co. 6s.) 

A tale of an aeroplane, and a young lady who flew oHl’ wiili 
the aeronaut without consulting her friends, scandal resulting. 

The Villa Mystery, By Herbert Flowerdew'. (Stanley 
Paul and Co.) 

A thrilling and ingenious sensational story vvilli mother, son, 
fiancee, and an old servant suspected of a crime, and no 
means of proving their innocence without implicating' the 
best beloved. 

The Ordeal of Silence. By a Peer. (John l.ong. 6s.) 

That which happened to a youth brought up by men in a 
country house where no woman had ever been allowed to 
enter. When Roland escapes into the world he does not 
know how to distinguish between bad and good. Though 
his ordeal is incredible, it is simply described, and the end is 
cheerful. 

2 Vie Rat-trap. By Daniel VVoodroffe. (Werner 
Laurie. 6s.) 

The rat-trap is marriage to a lunatic. 

The Oakum Pickers. Py I.. S. Gibson. (Methuen. 

6s.) 

A very human story of two women who.se love was wasted ; 
but though, like the woman in “Aurora Leigh,” they had 
“picked the oakum of heartbreak and disappointment,’’ 
they bravely resolved to “gather up the })ieccs and make 
a new world out of the wreck of the old.” Cynthia Arden’s 
trouble arose from an early marriage to a sensualist, who 
became a lunatic. Both she and Betty Elli.son are live 
women, and they and their surroundings are presented to m 
with great descriptive power. 

The Race of Circumstance. By H. R. Campbell, 
(Stephen Swift. 6s.) 

A study of temperament, outlining the fall of a young 
American who inherits weakness and vice. Maliciously he is 
put into possession of immense wealth on condition that he 
forsakes his calling, but the devotion of two women save him 
from the lowest depths. Life in New York is vividly and 
skilfully described. 
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The Btsh. By H. B. Marriott Watson. (Methuen. 
6s.) 

A novel and exciting series of adventures in search of the 
'tost treasure of the Incas, with a realistic picture of the 
torture of travel in the Cordilleras. Mr. Marriott is not so 
careful as usual. He does not tell us who financed the 
expedition, and seems not to know that “Charity** in 
I. Corinthians xiii. should be translated love.** 

Jidith Lee. By Richard Marsh. (Methuen. 6s.) 

Judith Lee needs no introduction. She has already beguiled 
many weary half-hours with her uncanny detective stories, 
and here she multiplies them by twelve. 

Galbraith of Wynyates. By E. Everett-Green. (Stanley 
Paul. 6s.) 

A romantic story of a young heiress who supposes she is in 
the way of a cousin who is next heir. Fearing him, she runs 
away into great peril, and is rescued by her lover in old- 
fashioned style. 

The Story of foan Greeticroft, By Arthur N. Bav. 
(Mills and Boon. 6s.) 

A simply told tale df two sisters whose lives ended wdth the 
eighteenth century. 

The Return of Pierre. By Donai Hamilton Haines. 
.(Stanley Paul. 6s) 

Describes the life of a French peasant who, tired of the 
monotony of his village, enlisted in the army, and found 
that it was not what he had expected, for it was “only the 
same life and deaili dressed in different clothes.*' 

Sable anti Motley. By Stephen Andrew. (Greening 
and Co. 6s.) 

A keenly interesting continuation of the life of “Doctor 
Grey,*’ describing a General Election in a grey and grimy 
manufacturing town. Satirical in some parts, it is earnestly 
Wfitten, and the views on social reform of the doctor and his 
friends in no way destroy the charm of the love story with 
which they are entw'ined. 

The Waster. By Mrs. Henry Tippett. (John 
Long. 6s.) 

The tantalising story of a man who disappointed his father, 
an old General, by refusing to go into the army. As a 
painter he cannot endure to sell his pictures, as a poet he 
will not sell a poem. Fortunately, or unfortunately, he has 
sufficient to live upon, and so meanders thiough life until the 
child of a friend is old enough lor them to mate. Theie are 
many beautiful touches, though one gets impatient w'ith 
certain of the affectations of the hero. 


Messrs. Novello have now published Part II. 
( 2 S. 6d.) of Mr. Cenl J. Sharp's book describing the 
sword-dances of Northern England, and, in connection 
with it, Book II. (2s.) of “ Songs and Airs,” containing 
the music used for these dances. The sword-dances 
included in the present volume are those of Sleights 
and Flamborough in Yorkshire, and Beadnell in 
Northumberland. Other recent publications by the 
same firm include a Patriotic Suite and a Norwegian 
Suite by Emil Kreuz for string orchestra in the School 
Band Music Series, an arrangement for violin and 
pianoforte of Dr. H. Walford Davies’s “ Solemn 
Melody,” some songs (Op. 49) by Brahms, Elgar’s 
getting as anthem of the forty-eighth Psalm, etc. 


OTHER BOOO' REbEtYED, 

. .4 < ' 

religion, philosorhy. 

TKft Beyond That Is Wlthtn. E. Beracroav .(Duckworth) i/d 

The DIaTy of Judas IsoanloU G. A. P«gey^.M#..r»..,..HCKeUy) net 3/0 

HISTORY, politics, TRAVEL. ’ 

To India With the King and Queen. A. W. Fumem 

(W«stminstet Tieu) not 3/6 
Henry Demarest Ltoydj Caro Uoyd. 9 vols. ......(Futnaiq) net rji/o 

The New Forest. R. Godfrey and G. W, riii* - " 

M-ic-.r: e/O 

A History of European Nations. A. S.«Rappoport ............... 

(Cr(«Mng)net 7/6 

SOCIOLOGY. 

The Labour Movement. L. T. Hobhouie ............ ...(Unwfn) net 3/d 

Guide to Promotion ,...(Oale ?»nd Poldan) net 3/6 

Shams. Hugo Ames . 'Kfv r -h'lTi-i-- 

Catechism on Fleld-Tralnlnv. ■" ' m. 

(Kuight) net s/n 

SPORT. 

The Hunting Year. W S Dixon (Ham-Smith) 6/0 


LITERARY BIOGRAPHY, ESSAYS. 

Dryden. R. B Johnson (Blackie) net s/A 

Goldsmith. !'■ Seccombs (Blackie) net 9/6 

Wasner’s Tannh&user and The Masterslnsrers of Nurem- 
berg. Alice Leighton Cleather and Basil Crump (Methuen) 9/6 


POEMS, DRAMAS. 

King Henry III. (Draida.) R Wyman (Heffer) net 3/0 

Welsh Poetry. A P. Dr.-ives (Longman*) 9/6 

Blue Blossoms and Green Leaves (Poems'. C Dea* 

(Stock) net t/6 

Sonnets and Ballate of Guido Cavalcanti. Translated by 
Ezia Pound (Swift) net 3/6 


NOVELS. 

Ames, Flora The Pain of the World (Key Publishing Co,) 6/0 

Cavendish, I. Dr. Brown’s Partner (Ham-Smith) 6/0 

Coronet The Modem Market Place (Long) 6/0 

couilandei. A, Mightier than the Sword (Unwin) J/o 

H.iiding, D C. F Affairs of Men (Long) 6/0 

lionside, O C Great Is Discipline (Henryson) 6/0 

Leighton, Mane Connor. The Missing Mlss Randolph 

(Ward, Lock) 6/0 

Me ide, Mrs. L. T. Love’s Cross Roads (Stanley Paul) 6/0 

oppenheim, E. P. ThosC Other Days (Ward, Lock) 6/0 

Ranger Gull, C WlngS Of Love (Greeninp) 6/q 

Rou lands. E A. Tho ROBB Of Life (Ward, Lock) 6/0 

Author of “ Space and Spint." The Trluheverse (Knight) net 5/0 


THE ANCIENT HARPERS OF IRELAND. 

In Annals of the Irish Harpers, Mrs. C, Milligan Fox, 
herself a musician, has given us a delightful volume. 
In the preparation of it she has been indebted niainly 
to the valuable collections of Irish music rescued from 
oblivion by Edward Bunting (1773-1843), and a large 
portion of the book deals with "Bunting and his work. 
At the Harp Festival at Belfast in 1)92, the aim of 
which was to revive and reduce to notes for publication 
some of the most ancient airs which had become almost 
obsolete, ten harpers, six of whom were Mind, took 
part. The most perfect link with the ancient harpers 
was Denis Hempson, then ninety-seven (he lived to 
be a hundred and eleven). Bunting listened to 
him and recorded till nothing more was left. 
The book does not tell us much of the instrument 
itself or of its history, but it is to Buntifig^s en- 
thusiasm that we owe the most, notable Iristl bar^s 
still in existence. (With Index. 320. Smithy 
Elder^and Co. « 7s. 6d. net) 



L^i^nguages and Letter-wri'ting 


Les Lakgttes M(^trms for July has a very interesting 
article by M. ^astkle, giving a rksumk of the Board of 
Education a^ its official report upon the 

teaching of Modem Languages in England. The 
School WmM %as a ’column m the same subject, and 
it is amusing to note that stress is laid upon quite 
different points by the French and English writers. 
Both take notice of the regret expressed by Mr. Bruce 
that German is so neglected ; the French writer 
remarks that the regret is because German is valuable 
"as a sort of mental calisthenics ; the Englishman, 
because for first-rate literary or progressive scientific 
advancement the language is indispensable. The 
Englishman asks how the teacher can get more room 
for German on the time-table ; the Frenchman is 
astonished that two boys of the same age, who are 
equal as regards mathematics and classes, should be 
taught French in the same class, one being a beginner, 
the other fairly advanced. He goes on to suppose 
that the teachers are not always well chosen. “ Why/’ 
he exclaims, “ did ever anyone hear of such a thing 
as this — a professor of French has actually been 
promoted to the headmastership of a school 1 ” 

Arrangements for an exchange of homes for the 
summer holidays are all now made, but this does 
not preclude exchanges for the school year. There 
would probably be a larger number of these exchanges 
were it not that in all three countries interruption of 
fhe regular school curriculum is a drawback to our 
scholars. 

EXCHANGE OF LETTERS. 

Mr. K. S. Row, of Mottapeta, Vizianagram, India, 
writes : “ I want a companion of my age for mutual 
correspondence on general and literary subjects, I 
am a young man of twenty years, with an ardent love 
for English home life. I will be happy if you see a 
companion for me.” 

Nearer home, Mr. A. C. Ganzinga, Leidschegr. 113, 
Amsterdam, who is .studying English, eagerly hopes 
that some English ladies or gentlemen will agree to 
exchange help as regards their respective languages. 
He also is probably twenty or twenty-two years of age. 

ESPERANTO. 

By the time this page reaches our readers the eighth 
Congress will be in full swing. It will be unique in 
more ways than one. Twenty-five years ago a 
delicate, reserved, unknown Polish student published 
at his own cost (in money and health) a little brochure 
introducing his idea of a means of bringing peace to 
the world by the use of a simple language which would 
enable ^1 peoples to understand each the others. 
To-day 'the gatalogue of Esperanto publications 
occupies a book erf no pages demy 8vo. So this 
Confess wSl be a jubilee festival, will occur in 
Dr. Zamenhof’s native land, and 4:kis time all seem 
to have agreed that business questions about which 


strong feeling has been engcridered, and upon which 
so many are at variance, shall be deferred, or only 
discussed with a view to venlilatioR. Those wish 
to read up the question at issue Should 

propaganda Esperanto organisations have a common 
government with elected representatives, or should 
each nation “ paddle its own canoe ” without reference 
to the others ?) would do well to study tar|tfully the 
Oficicda Gazeto for June, which contains a complete 
index of all the various projects for uhited action^ 
and the issues of Esperanto for April and May, 
and the ” Kiel, nin organise ” of So. Hodler, which/ 
are on the other side, the different writers being of;,, 
opinion that the Universala Esperanto Asocio SufficeSA^ 

La Revuo for July has an interesting statement by ^ 
M. Bourlet on the same subject. The organisers of^ 
the eighth Congress are sparing no pains, and fortunate 
will be those of us who can go to Cracow. Since 
Mr. Mudie arranged the delightful commpn dining-^ 
room at Cambridge in 1907, when 1,200 people frivolled ' 
over their meals in one joyous party, there has been ’ 
no festival on so large a scale; but in Cracow, on Sunday 
the nth, there is to be another such joyous gathering 
for a common meal. On Monday the Jubilee festival 
will take place. Tuesday is the day for the visit to 
the famous Wieliczka salt mines, about which such 
terrible tales used to be told. On Wednesday the 
tragedy of Mazeppa” by J. Slowacki will be performed 
in the town theatre. This favourite of the Polish , 
people is sombre, as is so much of the literature of^ 
those Eastern countries. It was first published in 
1840. The action takes place in the Ukraine, and the 
period is about the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Mazeppa is a page of King Jan Kasimir. The king 
and his court pay a visit to the Vojvode, who has ^ 
for his second wife a beautiful and refined girl, Ameljo. 
Unhappily the Vojvode’s son by his first wife has ^ 
fallen in love with Ameljo, so too do Mazeppa and 
the old king. Between them all and the jealousy of 
her husband, Ameljo has to suffer bitterly, with a 
‘finish act as in “ Hamlet/’ with the death of all the chief 
characters. But this historic drama will be balanced' 
by a merry burlesque in the New Theatre, and on 
Friday the same two theatrical entertainments will, 
be given, so that all can see both. 

Meanwhile propaganda is going, on steadily froisi;' 
Astrakan to Australia and the Philippines. One 
enthusiastic worker, So. Devjatnin, who being one. 
of the earliest Esperantists, has grown old m the^. 
service, is travelling to Cracow on foot, selling and 
distributing literature through the towns and villages, 
of France, Germany and Austria, through which he 
passes en route, using Esperanto as his sole language. 
Mr. Harrison Hill, who went to Prague to attend the 
great meeting of students known as the Sokol, reports 
that an Esperanto office was erected on the great 
plain, where the meetings took place, and was of great 
service. 



Topics of the Day in the Periodicals of the Month.' 


HOME AFFAIRS, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 

Tariff Reform and the Duty on Wheat, by D L B b , 
“ Oxford and Cambridge Rev,” Aug. 

Africul^e‘ Land. 

Rival Land Policies, by C Jordan, “ World^s Woik,” 
■ Aug 

Small Ownership, by Sir G. Parker, “ Nineteenth 
Cent,” Aug 

The Unionist Part> and the Small Holdings Act, by 
S. L. Bedfeusan, “ Nineteenth Cent, ’ Aug 
The Landlords, the Labourers, and the Land, by 
W H R Curtler, Economic Rev,” July 
Minimum Wages for Agricultural Labourers, b) C R 
Buxton, “ Contemp Rev,” Aug 
Armies: 

The Great Army Reform Imposture, by I arJ Percy, 
“ National Rev,” Aug 

The Sunender of the Mediterranean, by Capt C. 
Battine, hortnightly Rev,” Aug 
Ballooning^, Aenal Navigation 
Flight in 1912, by F. A Talbot, “ World's Woik,” Aug 
Airships and Aeroplanes, by M O’Goiman, “ (^u irte^ly 
Rev,” July 

War in the Air, by Major Belleville, Deutsche Rev,’ 
July, 

The War Office and Sky-Warfare, by T Caitwiight, 
“ Woild’s Work,” Aug 

The Jurisprudence of the An, by H Biougham Leech, 
“ Fortnightly Rev,” Aug 

Crime and Prisons : Criminals and the Criminal Class, 
by W S Lilly, “ Nineteenth Cent, ’ Aug 

Education : 

English Popular Education, by Lord Sheffield, “ English 
Rev,” Aug 

The leachers’ Register, by J. L Paton, “ Contemp. 
Rev,” Aug 

Electoral : Reform of Parlumentary Elections, by W. H. 
» Wiseman, “ Westminster Rev,” Aug 
Emigration • Effect upon Nationality and Domicile, by 
W C Dundas, “ Westminster Rev,” Aug 

Eugenics : 

I Eugenics, by Dr A F 1 redgold, “ Qil> Ke\,”July 
Immunity from Disease and Eugenics, by Pi of J A 
, Lindsay, “ Eugenics Rev',” July. 

Finance : 

Imperial Defence and Firunce, by L Ciammond, 
“ Nineteenth Cent,” Aug 

Tariff Reform, by I L Smith, “fortnightly Rev,’^ 
Aug. 

Will a Tariff haim Lancashire ^ bv J Lllis Baiker, 
“ Nmeieemh Cent,” Aug 

The Stock Exchange, by W Landclls, “ < 2 rly. Rev,” 
; July. 

Housing Problems : 

Housing Agricultural Labourers, bv J L Green, 
“ Fortnightly Rev,” Aug 
Insurance, National : ^ 

The Great Insurance Act^ by T J Macnamaia, 
r “ Contemp Rev,” Aug 

Social Insurance in England and Germin», by W. H. 
Dawson, “ Foitnightly Rev,” Aug 

Ireland : 

r The Regeneration of Ireland, by Sir H. Plunkett, 
‘‘ Atlantic Mthly,” July 


The Home Rule Bill, Qrly. Rev,” July. 

Home Rule Economies, “ Edmbtirgh Rev,” July. 

I he Home Rule Bill in Committee, by Auditor 
rantiim, ** Fortnightly Rev,” Aug 
Will Home Rule be Rome Rule ? by J. P. Mahaffy, 
“ Blackwood,” Aug. 

Ulster and Home Rule, by F. E. Smith, “National 
Rev,” Aug. 

Plea for a Unionist Campaign m Ireland, by H. B. 
Leech, “ National Rev,” Aug. 

Labour Problems : 

Recent Strikes, by S. Harding, “ Dublin Rev,” July. 

The London Port Strike, by H. Spender, “ Contepip, 
Rev,” Aug 

Trade Unionism and Strikes, by G. N. Barnes, 
“ Socialist Rev,” Aug. « 

The Australian Remedy, by P. Airey, “ National Rev,” 
Aug 

The Miners’ Next Step, by A J. Jenkmson, “ f conomic 
Rev,” July 

I he Practical Case for a Legal Minimum Wage, by 
R C K. Lnsor, “ Nineteenth Cent,” Aug. 

The Value of Existing Trade Unionism, by C N Fa), 
“ Atlantic Mthly,” July 

Syndicalism, bv L Levine, “ North Amer Rev,’ Jul) 

• 1 he Real Tioubles, b) T. Good, “ World’s Woik, ’ Aug 

Marriage : 

When Should Marriage be dissolved? by Eail Russell, 
“ English Rev,” Aug 

The Reporting of Divorce Cases, by A Fellows, 
“ Fortnightly Rev,” Aug 

Navies 

The Naval Problem, by Rear-Adinual Darueus, 
“ Journal United Service Inst,” Jul) 

The Naval Supremacy of England, by A Milhaud, 
“ Grinde Rev,” July 10. 

Imperial Defence and Finance, b) E Ciammond. 
“ Nineteenth Cent,” Aug. 

The T ternal Duel of the Sea, b> K. D Cotes, “ United 
Seivicc Mag,” Aug 

Germany as a Sea-Power, by W H. Bechler, “ Century 
Mag,” July. 

Parliamentary : 

Contemporary Politics, by Harold Cox, “ Edinburgh 
Rev,” July 

The Political Situation, “ Blackwood,” Aug. 

I he Position of the Government, by F E Smith, 
“ Oxfoid ^nd Cambiidge Rev,” Aug. 

The Constitution under Cromwell and under Asquith, 
by A. Page, “ Blackwood,” Aug. 

Population Questions : 

Recent Census Returns, by 0 J R Howaith, “ Geo- 
gTcmhical Jrnal,” July. 

The Future of the French Population, by Dr J. Wolf, 
*• Deutsche Rev,” July. 

Race Problems : 

The Awakening of the Coloured Races, by Basil 
Thomson, “ Bedrock,” Jul) 

The Colour-Line, by J. D Leckie, “ Chambers’s 
Jrnal,” Aug 

A New Colour-Bar, by A MacCallum Scott, “Con- 
temp ^ev,” Aug, 
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Shinns nd SbipbaildiiiS^ : 

Safety at Sea : 

Bjreusingj Adtn., on, " Deutsche Rev,” July. 

Sigshee, Rear-Adni; C. D., on, " Century,” Jply. 
Unsigned Articles on, “ Edinburgh Rev,” July ; 
" Nautical Mag,” July. 

Social Conditioiia, etc. : 

The Voluntary Social Worker and the State, by R. C. 

Davison, " Economic Rev,” July. 

Reform, by H. Belloc, " 0 ,\ford and Cambridge Rev,” 
Aug. 

Conservatism and Reform, by M. Sabeii, " Forum,” 

July. 

Social Justice and Socialism, by G. Harvey, "North 
Amcr, Rev,” July. 

individualism. Socialism and Liberty, by R. G, Davis, 
“ Westminster Rev,” Aug. 

Women : 

Suffrage Prospects, by Countess of Selborne, " English- 
woman,” Aug. 

The Franchise Bill and Women Suffrage, by W. H. 

Dickinson, " Contemporary Rev,” Aug. 

Results of Women’s Votes, by Marie Louise Lc Verrier, 
" Grande Rev,” July 10. 

Women in Industry, by E. Barnes, " Atlantic Mthly,” 
Aug. 

Sweating and the Trade Boards Act, by J. J. Mallon, 
" Progress,” July. 

Our Lady Factory Inspectors, by James Haslam, 
" Englishwoman,” Aug. # 

The Changing Status of Oriental Women, by Saint 
Nihal Singh, " Edinburgh Rev,” July. 

Chinese Women and Social Reform, by A. Corbett- 
Smith, " Englishwoman,” Aug. 

COLONIAL AND FOREIGN. 

Peace Movement : The New I’acificism, " Qrly. Rev,” 
July. 

Foreign and International Affairs : 

The Dangers of Diplomatic Paralysis, by Commander 
„de Thomasson, "Questions Diplomaticjiics,” July i. 
Africa: Tripoli and the Italo-Turkish War, by G. F. 
Abbott, " Qrly. Rev,” July. 

Arabia: France and Muscat, by C. Brunet-Millon, 
‘‘Questions Diplomatiqiies,” July i. 

Austria-Hungary : 

Electoral Reform in Hungary, by A. Duboscq, " Ques- 
tions Diplomatiques,” July r. 

Balkan States, etc. (sec also Croatia) : * 

The Sokol Festival at Prague and Slavonic Unity, b)' 
P. Cloarec, " Nouvelle Kev,” July 15. 

Belgium and the Elections : 

Bertrand, L., on, " Sozialislische Monatshefte,” Aug. r. 
Lachapelle, G., on, “ Rev. de Paris,” July i. 
Lantslieere, Ldon dc, on, “ Dublin Rev,” July. 

China : Causes of Unrest, by J. 0 . P. Bland, " Edinburgh 
Rev,” July. 

Croatia : Hungary and Croatia, by C. Loiseau, " Rev. de 
Paris,” July 15. 

Cuba and the Cuban Question : 

Brooks, Sydney, on, " North Amcr. Rev,” July. 
Marchand, H., on, " Questions Diplomatiques,” July 16. 
Finland : Russia, Finland and Scandinavia, by V. 

Whitford, Contemporary Rev,” Aug. 

France : ^ • 

The New Renaissance, " Edinburgh Rev,” |uly. 


France and Germany, by A. Tardieu, ", Deutsche Rev,” 
July. ^ 

Germany and France, by nUrl Max Fiirst LichndWsky, 

" Deutsche Rev,” July. 

France and Italy, see Italy. 

Germany : ^ 

The Decline of Parliamentarism, “ KonServative 
Monatsschrift,” July. '' , . 

A Substitute for the Reichstag, by R. E. May, “ Prciiss- 
ische Jahrbiicher,” Jqly. ^ * - 

The Upper House, by Dr. Hans Del|?ruck, " PreusS- 
ische Jahrbiicher,” July. . , 

Germany’s Financial Programme, A.' Wermuth, - 
" Deutsche Rev,” July. ,;i 

Germany and England ; Letters by Sir Hiram Maxim 
and Adm. Breusing, " Deutsche Rev,” July. 

The Anglo-German Mirage, by Sidney Whitman, 

" Fortnightly Rev,” Aug. , ’ < 

Baron Marschall in London and the Anglo -Gentian,,'*: 

Question, " Correspondant,” July 10. 

France and Germany, see France. , t 

Reform of the Social Democratic Organisation Statute, 
by G. Weil, “ Sozialislische Monatshefte,” July 18^ 

Greek Islands Question, by Y. M. Goblet, " Questions-. 

Diplomatiques,” July 16' ! 

Holland : 

The Dutch Point of View in International Policy, by ; 
Cornelius, Questions Diplomatiques,” July i. 

India: India and Her Sovereign, " Edinburgh Rev,” July/;* 

Indo-China : French Folidy, by Lieut. -Col. Debon, “ Ques- 
tions Diplomatiques,” July 16. 

Italy : 

France and Italy : 

Dauzat, A., on, " La Revue,” July 15. 

Sighdle, S., on, " La Revue,” July 15. 

Panama Canal : 

The Making of the Canal, by C. P. Markham, “ Black-' 
wood,” Aug. 

The Canal and Maritime Tonnage, by F. Mange, ^ 
" Rev. dc Paris,” July i. 

Russia : 

The Russo-Japanese War and tlie Future of Russia,; 

by Drotla, " United Service Mag,” Aug. 

Russia, Finland, and Scandinavia, by V. Wr.iiford, 

“ Con temp. Rev,” Aug. 

Germans in Russia, by Georg Frlir. von Sass, “ Kdny ,• 
servative Motiatsschrift,” July. 

Turkey ; 

The Elections and the New Parliament ; 
l.CLine, J., bn, “Grande Rev,” July 10. 

Tsarigraclski, "Questions Diplomatiques,” July l6. " 
France and Russia in the East, by Verax, “ English 
Rev,” Aug. > ; 

United States : C; 

The Constitution and Its Makers, by H. C. Lodge, 

“ North Amcr. Rev,” July. 

Constitutional Chaos, by C. H . Hamill, " Forum,” July. 
The Growing American Bureaucracy, by J. Bourne, 
Jim,, “Amer. Rev. of Revs,” Aug, 

The Direct Primary Experiment, by E. Woollen,. 

“ Atlantic Mthly,” July. ' 

The New Political America, by James Milne, " Fort- , 
nightly Rev,” Aug. ; 

Roosevelt the Politician, by F. E. Lcupp, " Atlantic . 
Mthly,” July. 



Diary and Obitfiary for July 


Jtrly I,— The Dominion Ay Dinner was held in London^ 
Lord htrathcona presiding and the Canadian Minister of Irade 
and Commerce being the chief guest Ihe French Chambei 
ratified by 460 votes tQJ 9 the tteaty establishing a Fiolectorate 
dver Morocco 

July 2.— tk Woodrow Wilson >»as nominated by the Demo- 
cratic Convention as their Presidential candidate . Mr Melvin 
Vaniman, viilh his brother and three others, were killed near 
Atlantic Ci^ by the bursting of Mr Vaniman’s airship Irans- 
^ iS^lanitc ,'ihe^2iiamc Relief Fund at the" Mansion House 
reached ^^307, 500 

July 3 —The Kaiser left Danzig to meet (he Tsar at Port 
ipaltic .. Arresffe were made in conneUion Mith an alleged 
conspiracy in Egypt The Titanic Inquiry \^as closed, ninety 
eight witnesses having been examined during the thirty six days 
At the Universities’ Congress Lord Curzon spoke on the 
relation of the Universities to the public services , and Mr 
JJalfour on the problem of Universities in the East in relation 
•to moral ideals Ihe Convocation of Canteibury discussed 
^ tbe relations bet>neen Church and State 

July 4 — The meeting between the Isar and the Kaistr at 
l^ort Baltic gave rise to considerable comment and speculation 
Mr. Borden and his colleagues in the Canadian Cabinet 
^ flUtived in London and were welcomed bv Lord Strathcona. 
y July 5 — The King and Queen gave a State Ball at Bucking- 
} Palace . The Dock Strike Committee decided that the 
^ Strike should continue Lord Selborne and Mr hosier spoke 
i/at a meeting of the Imperial Mission on the subject of Canadian 
• Preference. 

/ July 6 — The King and Queen and Princess Mary attendee! 
Henley ‘ Regatta Prince Kaisura left Tokio bound foi a 
European and Ameiican tour The visit of the Kaiser to the 
Tsar came to an end Ihc Albanians, in an encounter with 
the Turks, viere defeated tMth heavy losses near Vuchitru 
July 8 — Ihe King and Queen airived at Wentworth Wood- 
house as the guests of Lord 1 itzwilliam A review of the 
Yorkshire National Reserves was held in the paik The In- 
spection of the I leet, comprising 223 vessels, took place at 
Splthcad Mr Chamberlain celebrated his 76th birlhdiy 
Grand Admiral \on Koster, President of the German Navy 
League, speaking at Dusseldorf, repeated the demand for a 
fresh increase of the Navy . The International Miners’ Con 
rcss opened at AmsLeidam Ihc Camorra Trial, which 
egan in March of last year, was brought to a close 1 ight of 
the accused were sentenced to thirty years’ imprisonment and 
the remainder to terms of imprisonment ranging from twenty to 
fOhr years. 

July 9 — Disastrous colliery explosions it the Cadeby pit, 
near Sheffield, took place, resulting in the loss of nnny lives 
T he King and Qm cn visited the scene and expressed their 
sympathy . Then M ijesties comme need a tour of the industn \\ 
■district of the West Ruling of \ orkshire The Italian troops, 
after sharp fighting, occupied the town of Misurata Ihe 
general principle of the h lector il Rcfoim Bill was adopted by 
the French Chamber of Deputies 

July 10 — Mr Borden, Canadian Piime Ministei, in a speech 
at the Royal Colonial Institute, slated that the ideal of the 
Dominion was one Ring, one Flag, one Finpue, and one Nivy 
, The resignation of Mahmud Shevket Pasha, 1 urkish Minister 
^of War, was announced . The new Cabinet in New Zealand 
has been sworn in under the leadnship of Mr Massey 

July II — The Millenary of Oxford was celebriti i, when the 
Dean of Christ Chureh preached in the Cathedral and an 
historical pageant was performed in the gardens of Worcester 
College A Bill providing for the free use of the Panama 
Canal by American shipping came before Congress 
July 12 —The 1 welhh of July was celebrated in Ulster At 
the Lord Mayor’s annual banquet to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Mr Lloyd George spoke of the prosperity of trade 
iSind commerce at the present time The Governor ol the Bank 
of England said the state of Consols demanded the serious 


attention of the Government A priifate conference to considei 
the Dock Strike took placq between the frirne Minister, Mr* 
Buxton, Sir George Askwith and Lord Devonport The King 
and Queen returned to London In the Saskatchewan elections 
a Liberal Government was returned w^th nn increased 
majority 

July 13 —The Chancellor of the Exchequer spoke at a 
meeting held at the Kennington 'Iheatre to celebrate the 
coming into operation of the National InstirAnce Act .. Five 
Ministers, including the Minister of Finance, have resigned from 
the Chinese Cabinet. A Committee of three has been appoihted 
to deal with foreign loans, 

July ^.—Disturbances took place m Hyde Park at the 
Strikers' Demonstration, several men being arrested The 
W S, P U celebrated the birthday of Mrs. Pankhurst and 
the Fall of the Bastille by a great gathering m Hyde Tark 

July 15 — The King and Queen visited Winchester In the 
giounds of Buckingham Palace His Majesty inapected the 
Honourable Artillery Company, together with the detachment 
of the Ancient and Honouiable Company of Massachusetts . 
Messrs Gosling and Orbell discussed possible terms of settle- 
ment of the Dock Strike with Lord Devonport at his house 
The Panama Canal Bill was formally considered in the USA 
Senate A Statement was published setting forth grave 
atrocities in Putumayo, Peru At the Golden Jubilee Meeting 
of the League of German Marksmen, Prince Henry of Prussia 
made an emphatic appeal in support of the Imperial idea . 
Russian subjects are stated to have been killed near Khotan by 
Chinese troops, '1 he Russian Minister at Peking has demanded 
compensation and punishment of the offenders, 

*July 16 —The Royal Society celebrated its 250th anniversary 
. Mahmud Mukhtar Pasha appointed 1 urkish War Minister 
On the occasion of the trench National Fete, Gustave Herve 
and other revolutionaries were released fiom imprisonment Sir 
Percy Girouard resigned his post of Governor of the East Africa 
Protectorate and was succeeded by Mr, H. C. Belfield, the 
British Resident in Perak 

July 17 — Negolulions for the Dock Strike settlement resulted 
m failure . Meetings w ere held in various places to consider the 
land question Ihe resignation of the Turkish Cabinet was 
reported, this being due, according to the Grand Vuier, to 
internal dissensions in the Ministry 

July 18 — Ihcir Mqesties’ garden party at Windsor was 
attended by about 7,000 guests .. The Supplementary Navy 
Estimates were issued for 1912-13, the additional sura asked 
for was £990,000, making the revised total of ;^45,075,40O 
for the jear ending March 31^1 next, as compared with 
^^44,392,500 for 1911-12 The Prime Minister arrived in 
1 >ublin , his pre'-enee was made the occasion of suffragist 
militint demonstrations 

July 19 — The King and Queen gave a Stale ball at Bucking 
ham Palace .... Mr Asquith delivered his speech on Home Rule 
in the Theatre Royal, Dublin Four women were charged 
with conspiracy to file the theatre and to cause an explosion, 
and also with assault on the Prime Minister ... The Olympic 
Games at Stockholm were brought to a close . A cannonade 
took place at the entrance to the Dardanelles Representatives 
from 1 ranee and Germany held a conference at Berne regarding 
the Camtroons and Congo districts 

July 20 -The Conference of the British Medical Association 
m Liverpool resolved to adhere to the minimum demands of 
the profession, and chilled upon medieai men to withdraw from 
the advisory committees A new ' 1 urkish Cabinet was formed 
with Ghui Mukhtar Pasha as Grand Vizier 

July 21 -Referring to the Electoral Relorm Bill, M Poincari^ 
declared that the Government intended to stand or fall by 
proportional representation 

July 22 —The King and Queen vii.ited Immingham, where 
His Majesty opened the new dock of the Great Central Kail- 
way Company Mr Churchill ibade his statement on the 
Supplementary Naval Estimates The British Medical Associa^ 
c 
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tion resblv^ to Insui^e Act as 6ar as the saoatoiitW^ 

, benefits were coocerned> - ^ 

July 23.— Mr. Havelock Wilson decided to visit Hull and 
other ports in order to call a general strike ... Sir James 
BSrr delivered his presidential ad«lre.S' to the British Medical 
Association ... Adisa-slrous fire occurred in Moor Lane, City, in 
which six young women were killed aiui others seriously injured 
... Presiderit Fallieres conferred on the Prince of Wales the 
Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour. 

July 24i.'-^The fifst Iriternational Eu^nics Congress was 
opened at the Hotel Cecil. Mr. Balfour delivered a speech ... 

A strike riot took place on Tower meeting at 

which a prayer was offered for the death “of Lord Devonport. 
Several people were injured by the biton charge, and arrests 
W*ero B^ the new Gresham College 

were Jdd on the site of the former building- 
V July 25.— Major Leonard Darwin made his presidential 
address to the Eugenics Congress ... The first instalment of the 
1911 Census Returns was issued. According to figures, the 
population w'as 36,070,492 in England and Wales alone ... The 
Egyptian Conspiracy Trial was concluded. 

July 26 , — Queen Alexandra and Queen Amelia of Portugal 
visited the Treloat Cripples’ Hospital at Alton... A compli- 
mentary dinner to Sir E. T. Cook was held at the Hotel Cecil. 
Lord Morley presided, arid there was a large company of 
journalists present. 

July 27. — A great Unionist Demonstration was held at 
Blenheim, at which Mr. Bonar Law, Sir Edward Carson and 
Mr. F. E. Smith were the speakers ... The Port workers were 
recommended to resume work by the London Strike Committee. 
At a mass meeting the day following, however, the men unani- 
mously resolved to continue the strike in defiance of the leaders’ 
advice ... Messrs. Harland and Wolff shut down part of theiP 
Belfast shipbuilding yard on account of the recent disturbances 
... The extension of the Central London Railway from the 
Bank to Liverpool Street was formally opened by Lord Claud 
Hamilton ... The Canadian Ministers received a cordial welcome 
from the French people on their arrival in Paris ... A telegram 
was received from Aalesund announcing the safe arrival of 
Captain Mikkelsen and M. Oversen, who set out in the summer 
of 1909 on an expedition to N. L. Greenland. 

July 29. — The London Strike Committee adhered to their 
manifesto recommending the Strike to cease. The lightermen 
decided to refuse to agree, but the seamen and firemen, on a 
ballot being taken, voted in favour of returning to work ... A 
Royal Commission has been appointed to investigate and report 
on the supply of oil fuel for the Navy. It is to consist of twelve 
members, with Lord Fisher as President ... The Colonial Con- 
gress was opened in Brussels under the presidency of Col. Thys 
... His' Majesty the King left London for Goodw'ood ... Sir 
Archibald Williamson, M.P., presided over the first Board of 
Trade meeting appointed to inquire into the safety of shipping 
at sea ... The Emperor of Japan died. 

July 30. — The report on the loss of the Titanic was pre- 
sented at a final silting of the Court of Inquiry. The 
' Court find that the loss of the ship was due to a collision 
with an iceberg, brought about by the excessive speed at 
which the vessel Was being navigated; that no blame was 
incurred by Captain Smith, who, however, made a very 
grievous mistadee, but one in which, in face of past experience, 
negligence could not be said to have had any part ; and that 
the Board of Trade’s Omission during so many years to revise 
the rules of 1894 was blameable. As to the regulations which 
it is advisable lo introduce, the opinion is expressed that until 
meatis have been devised to render vessels uiisinkable boat 
accommodation should be provided for all on board ... In 
Turkey, the Chamber carried a vote of confidence in the 
Cabinet by 113 votes to 45 ... The Crown Prince of Japan, 
Yoshihito Harunomiya, assumed the office of Emperor. 

July 31. —Violent conflicts arose between strikers returning to 
work and free labourers. Shots Were fired and a number of 
men were wounded. Twentjj-five arrests were made ... The 
King attended Goodwood Races and, in the afternoon, visited 
the Midhurst 'Sanatorium ... The King of Spain jy^rived in 


London and proceeded to join the Queen in »lic‘ Isle of Wight ... 
An anonyrtious donor has pres^ied the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer with the sum of j^ifpoo for Welsh education .... 
At the London Chamber of Commerce, Mr. A. Chamberlain 
announced that ;/^28,ooo had been contributed towards the 
foundation of the London Schopl of Tropical MediciUe ... The 
Prince of Wales left Paris ... Mr. Thomas Mackenzie, late. 
Prime Minister, has been appointed High Conrmissioner of 
New Zealand. 

parliamentary, 

July I. — House of Commons: T. 1 on the Honte. 
Rule Bill ... Discussion on the 1 . < 

July 2.— In the House of Lords there was a C;:! the 

Naval position in the Mediterranean ... The were in 

Committee on the Home Rule Bill. 

July 3. — In the House of Lords the Bishoprics Bill was read, 
a second time ... In the Commons Clause 1 . of the Home RuleV, 
Bill was carried by a majority of 92, “ '• 

July 4. — The Lords passed the Government’s Bankruptcy^ " 
Bill, and the Commons discussed the Army Estimates. ' 3 

July 5. — The Commons considered the Vote for the IrlsW 
Agricultural Department in Committee. 

July 8. — In the House of Commons the debate on the- 
Franchise and Registration Bill was begun. Mr. Harcourt, 
moved the second reading. , 

July 9. — In the Commons the Public Offices (Sites) Bill, as.: 
amended by a Select Committee, passed its third reading 
The Inebriates Bill was read a second time, 

July 10. — In the House of Lords the Bill for extending , 
Greenwich time to Ireland was read a second time. Other V- 
business was transacted ... In the Commons, the Foreign Office ■' 
Vote was under discussion, Sir Edward Grey and Mt. Bonar 
Law being the principal speakers. 

July II. — The Lords discussed a Bill for the suppression of ' 
gambling advertisements and circulars. The Bishop of Hereford ■ 
moved the second reading, but after a severe criticism the ' 
motion was withdrawn. 

July 12.— In the House of Commons the Franchise Bill was. 
read a second time by 290 votes to 218. Mr. Asquith, Mr, 
Balfour, Mr. Bonar Law, and the Solicitor- General were the 
principal speakers. 

July 15.— In the Lords there was a debate on the Trans- 
Persian railway; Lords Curzon, Crewe, and Morley were the 
.speakers ... The House of Commons began, but did not conclude, 
the debate on the second reading of the Finance Bill. 

July 16. — In the Lords the Government promised an inquiry 
into the acquisition of slum sites for school buildings ... The/ 
Places of Worship (Enfranchisement) Bill passed through Com- 
mittee. ..In the House of Commons the Vote for the Terri- 
torial Associations was considered in Committee of Supply. 

July 17. — In the House of Lords aresolu.ion, moved by Lordi 
Heneage, respecting the failure of the Government to secure the ^ 
co-operation of the medical profession in the working of the 
Insurance Act was agreed lo...The Duke of Bedford called 
alicnlion to the shortage of officers in the Expeditionary Force. 

July 18. — In the House of Commons the Finance Bill was- 
read a second time. Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Bonar Law 
were the principal speakers. = 

July 19. — In the Commons the Mental Deficiency Bill was / 
read a second time and, after a debate, was referred to a 
Committee of the whole House. 

July 22.— The House of Lords had a short discussion on the 
unofficial committee appointed to investigate the taxation of 
land values ... In the House of Cdmmons Mr, Cinurchill intro- 
duced Siqiplementary Navy Estimates, ai^i^ m^de an important 
statement on our Mcciiterrabeati policy. - MTj Balfpur and Mr. 
Asquith spoke ; the vote for tfle n!9|i a division, 

July 23.— The House of Lord 0 '“di 5 b<S(ij^‘ ^ naval policy, 
with Lord Selborne, Lord Crewe, and the Lord Chancellor as 
chief speakers ... In the Commons tfie Scotch- Estimates were 
considered until 8. 1 5 p.iw.i when Mr. O’Grady movetl the 
adjournment of the House in order to call attention to the Dock 
Strike. 
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July 24.-— The House of Commons again debated the Supple- 
mentary Navy Estimatesj on Hvhich Mr. Churchill made- another 
important speech. The votd was agreed to after a division. 

July 25.— In the Commons the vote for the Imperial Defence 
Committee was agreed to, after a debate in which the Prime 
Minister, Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Bonar Law were the 
.principal speakers. 

July 26,— The Commons began the Committee stage of the 
Finance Bill ... A Government motion respecting business was 
carried by a majority of three votes only. 

July 29. — In the Lords the policy of the Government in India 
was discussed The House of Commons dealt with the Supple- 
mentary Estimate, afterwards dividing on the outstanding Votes 
of Supply. 

July 30. — In the Lords several private Bills were read a third 
time ahd passed. The Protection of Animals (Scotland) Bill 
was considered in Committee. Questions also in regard to 
Political Appointments were answered ... In the House of 
Commons Mr, Montague, Parliamentary Under-Secretary for 
India, made the annual Indian Budget Statement. A surplus 
of ;£’5 ,c>00,ooo has Ix-en realised and a Royal Commission to 
examine and report on the Public Services in India has been 
appointed, having Lord Islington as President. 

July 31. — Both Houses agreed to a vote of condolence upon 
the death of the Mikado ... The Protection of Animals (Amend- 
ment) Bill passed through Committee. 

BY-ELECTIONS. 

’ July 1. — Ilkkston. — O n the appointment of Colonel Seely, 

: M,P., to be Secretary for War, there W'as a by-elcction. Result ; 

Colonel Seely (L.) ;. 9,049 

Mr.. Marshall Freeman (U.) 7.83.S 

Liberal majority ... ... 1,211 

July 13 , — HanI-KY.— O n the death of Mr. Enoch Edwards 
./there was a by-election in Hanley. Result : — 

Mr. R. L. Outhwaite (L.) 6,647 

Mr. G. H. Ritter (U.) 5 . 99 .> 

Mr. S. Finney (Lab.) ,j ... 1,694 

Liberal majority (over Unionist) ... 654 


^July 26.— The death of Mr, W. S. B. McLaren (L.) cr^ed 

varan rv in Cr<»w^ Tliviainn f ''.h^Khirp Rpsiilt !■ — 


cancy in inc ^..-rewe x^ivision ot i^UCsaire. ivcsuir ; — 

Mr. Ernest Craig, (U.) ... ... ‘ ... 61,260 

Mr. Harold Murphy (L.) 5 i 294 

Mr. James Holmes (Lab.) ... ... 2,485 

Unionist majority (over Liberal) ... §66 


OBITUARY, 

July I. — Dr. Milovanovitch (Servian Premier), 50. 

July 8. — Mr. Robert Barrett Browming, at Asolo, 63. 

July II. — Right Hon. John Lloyd Wharton (chairman of the, ; 
North Eastern Rirtlway and formerly M.P. for the Rtpon 
Division of Yorks), 75. 

July 12. — Mr. Behramji Marwanji Kalahari (author and 
social informer). 

July 16. — Mr. Octavius Leigh lycigh-Clare (Vice-Chancellor 
of the County Palatine of Lancaster), 71 ... M. Alfred Fouillee 
(philosophical writer), 74, 

July 17. — M, Henri Poincare (Professor of Mathematical 
Astronomy in the University of Paris), 58. ..Rev. Dr. T. Bowman 
Stephenson (founder of the National Children's Home and 
Orphanage), 73. 

July 18. — Mr. Percy Bernard, 67 Mr. James Dunn, 74 
Mr, F. J. Macaulay, 82. 

July 20. — Mr. Andrew Lang, 68 ... Rev, Charles Voyscy, 84. 

July 22. — Dr. Louise Appel. 

July 23. — Mr. Abel Thomas (M.P. for East Carmarthen- 
shire), 64. 

July 24. — Miss Emma Cons (social reformer and one of the 
first City Aldermen), 74, 

July 25. — Dr. Griffith John (missionary in China), 80. 

July 26. — Lord Ferrers, 65. 

July 27 — Lady Agnes rollemache Scott, 57 ... Sir Charles 
Pontifex (of the Bengal High Court of Justice), 8l ... Mr. A, J. 
Robertson (of the yVwc’j), 57. 

July 29. — Mutsuhilo (Emperor of Japian), 59 ... Therc.sa, 
Lady Shrewsbury, 79 ... Profe.5sor Pldmund von Veusser 
(medical specialist and author). 

July 30. — Cardinal Fischer (Archbishop of Cologne). 

July 31. — Mr. Allan Hume (“ Father ” of the Indian National 
Congress), 83. 



The late Rev- Chas. Voysey. 



; *' Camfra-Porlrmt "J {fy Hopfi. 


Sir Archibald Geilde. 

President of the Royal^Society, which 
celebrated its two hundred and fiflieth 
angiversary this month. 
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A Real Advance. 

■ 

Telephone users will be glad to hear that by an 
extension of the automatic principle the friendly 
'services of the exchange operator will no longer be 
required. The automatic switchboard, with its electro- 
mechanical devices working in response to the caller’s 
demands, is a complicated affair. The call itself, 
however, is a simple matter. Each telephone is 
provided with a small dial or disc, having ten holes 
numbered one to ten near its circumference. The 
subscriber, after removing his receiver, inserts a finger 
. successively in the holes of the dial corresponding to 
the telephone number required, and removes the finger 
to the right as far as it will go. The bell of the sub- 
scriber who is being called immediately begins to 
ring, and continues to ring intermittently until the 
subscriber answers. If he is already engaged the 
calling subscriber will hear in his receiver the “ engaged 
.signal.” The disconnection is instantaneous, being 
effected when the calling subscriber restores his 
receiver to the hook. By the new method telephone 
toperators will, as a rule, be dispensed with for local 
■ call^, but they will still be required for making trunk 
connections. A recent demonstration held at the 
London General Post Office gave subscrilDers an 
opportunity of seeing the invention at work, and its 
universal application is only a matter of time. 

Railways and their Duties. 

If railway directors lived up to the full measure of 
their responsibilities and opportunities, shareholders 
would .seldom have occasion to bemoan the depreciation 
which has been so marked a feature of recent years. 
We are glad to record that the directors of the Southern 
■Railway of America, realising that there is a great 
opportunity for increasing the prosperity of the 
territory it traverses, by improving the productivity 
of the soil, and thus increasing the average crop yield 
per acre, have decided to organise^ a department of 
farm improvement work. Its purpose is to .show 
farmers what they can do on their own lands and with 
their own resources. This plan has been followed 
very successfully by the Southern Railway’s cotton 
culture department, and it is now proposed to extend 
the work over the system generally. The department 
•will co-operate with the State Agricultural Commissions 
and Colleges, and with the United States Agricultural 
Department, and its work ^ will be entirely free to 
farmers. This is an example worthy of all imitation. 


The trader seldom regards the Railway company as a 
friend ; apparently the victim of a complicated and 
unfair system of rating, the trader writhes in his 
impotence, under the very severe handicaps imposed 
by the railways. Even in the United Kingdom there 
is a wide field of co-operation possible between both 
trader and railways which has not yet been ex!^loited. 
Few railway directors are capable of initiating a 
bold policy of giving the public the best service at the 
lowest charge, and until that is done railway share- 
holders must not expect to reap high dividends as the 
price of their continued and notorious indifference to 
the efficient management of their property. 

Railway Enterprise. 

There are signs that motor competition has done 
its work and the railway companies are beginning to 
consult the interest of the public. The most recent 
example is afforded by the opening of the Immingham 
Dock, a new deep-water port created near Grimsby, 
a.s a result of the enterprise of the Great Central Railway 
( ompany. The area of the new deep water docks, 
exclusive of locks, is 45 acres of water. There is a 
central basin i,iooft. square, having two arms, each 
1,250ft. long and 375ft. wide. Two of these basins 
arc completed, and two more will be made when 
extensions are necessary. I'here is one mile of dock 
wall for shipping, and there are 170 miles of railway 
within the dock property. Guided by the jetties, 
vessels approach the dock gates, the entrance locks 
being 84ott. long and 90ft. wide. At high water there 
is 47ft. on the sill, 27ft. 6in. at low water, and from 
30ft. to 35ft. within the docks. There is also a graving 
dock 740ft. long and 56ft. wide, which has its own 
power plant for hydraulic power and electricity. The 
whole of the property is 2J miles long, with a river 
frontage on the Humber of miles. The equipment is 
of the best and the facilities for loading and unloading 
vcs.sels are not ecjualled by any other port in existence. 

Brazil as an export market is recommended in 
^‘British Enterprise” by Max Rittenberg in System for 
July. He quotes a merchant, who knows Brazil through 
and through, who said he knew the time when'Rio had 
at least fifty-six first-class Engli.sh import houses ; 
now there arc not more than twelve. Yet the Brazilian 
has a special taste for and confidence in British goods. 
Nevertheless, British enterprise is being beaten by 
American and German competitors. 



^MALL HOLDINGS r, SMALL 
OWNERSHIP. 

Liberals swear by small holdings^ Unionists 
advocate small ownership. Between these rival 
policies the war in press and platform goes merrily 
on. In the Ntneieenth Century Sir Gilbert Parker 
replies to Lord Lincolnshire's disparagement of small 
ownership. The danger of large landlords buying up 
the smaller has^ he declares, gone by ; “ land has lost 
much of its political power , on every hand landowners 
are selling.’’ 

CO-OPERATION PLUS SMALL OWNI-RSHIP, 


Small holdings, on the other hand; tend straight to 
land nationalisation : — 

With ISo-opcration as it exi'its in DenmirL and elsewhere, 
and with co-operative credit through Raififtisen societies, the 
position of the small owner would be very different from what 
U was fifty years ago j and greit as arc the difficulties in the 
way of small ownership, they are not greater than those which 
attend small tenancy ; while as a national asset ownership is 
Vaitly higher, since it means the development of individual 
responsibility, character, and healthy ambition 

One of the most remarkable results of ownership, as distinct 
from tenancy, maybe found m Iichnd. Everyone knows the 
progress of Irish prosperity under co operation so splendidly 
devised by Sir Horace Plunkett, united with the effect of the 
Wyndham Land Purchase Act of 1903 Between 1881 and 
1891 the population of Ireland decreased by over 470,000 people ; 
between 1901 and 1911 the population only fell by 76,824! 
Ownership and co-operation had the commanding share m this. 


MR JOSEPH FELS’ MAYL^NDS EXPERIMENT, 


In the same review Mr S, L Bensusan avers that 
in the Small Holding Act the Government put the 
cah before the horse. “ It should have started by 
inaugurating a vast co-operative movement throughout 
the country to enable the small-holder to market his 
crops.” Three bad seasons, like 1909, 1910, and 1911, 
Are enough to ruin a small-holder unfortified with 
co-operative resources. He cites what he thinks a 
conclusive instance against small holdings ■ — 

One of the most interesting experiments in small holdings 
was started at Maylands, in Essex, some years ago by Mr. 
Joseph Fels, the well knowm merchant, politician and philan- 
thropist. He built a certain number of suitable cottages with 
outbinldipgs, allotted five acres of prepared land to each, and 
made it his business to look about for the most suitable men, 
married and with children for choice, to rent these holdings at 
a year for homestead and lind bincc the woik started 
Mr. Fels kas wjiped out old scores more than once, has made 
large gifts of manure to each tenant, has eslibhshed a co opem- 
tive store, and conducted the whole business with the iid of a 
skilled manager who understands pcrfictly the theory and 
practice of market gardening and fruit culture But the experi- 
ment has ftliled , very few men have been able to weather the 
storm of bad seasons even with the stimulus of grants in-aid, the 
majority have abandoned their five acres and left for ever all 
the hopes they took to them If ever small holdings had a 
cliance it was at Maylands Ihe country is singularly bracing 
and healthy, the early poverty of the soil has been changed, and 
Mr. Fels gave his scheme every reasonable advantage, and 


rA. 


proposition, instead of on^ not denned vmt 

than 4 per cent, in any event, he would In all prbbotoility h^ve 
abandoned it long ago. At present the Maylands venture^ia a 
standing witness to the futility of establishing stpaU 
until the country has been prepared to liahdle pr0dttce ni^in^ 
example, it is handled in Denmark. 


A BOLD INTERIM PROPOSAL, 

Mr. Bensusan makes an interesting proposal for a 
temporary alternative policy, before the Unionists pan 
develop their project of small ownerdiip, nan|ely, 
that farmer and landlord should agree to slwire the 
expense of increasing the wages of thn agricuHtfral 
labourer by half a crown a week. The cost would 
work out at about 2s. to 3s an acre. The e^tra 
half-crown, with labour under cover m wet weather, 
would soon, he thinks, prove remunerative. And the 
land can afford it even now “ Side by side with 
a marked improvement m farming conditions that 
has lifted rents considerably above the figures that 
obtained fifteen years ago, the condition of the 
agricultural labourer has remained stationary ” and 
all essential commodities have risen in price. He asks, 
“ Will the Unionist Parly grasp the occasion ? ” 

WAGE-RAISING AS A PARTY POLICY, 


Certamlv, if the Unionist Party, as a party, induced 
landlords and farmers to give agricultural labourers a 
rise in wages of half a crown a week, it would be an 
interesting experiment m dec tioneermg If once 
successful, It might introduce a thrilling auction for 
votes Liberal capitalists crying to their employees, ' 
“A shilling a week more than the Unionist gives,” 
while the Unionist landlords at the last moment 
promise eighteenpence a week more Presumably the 
Corrupt Practices Act could not forbid employers 
agreeing at election times to give a pjermanent rise to 
their workpeople. 


PANAMA AND BRITISH SAILINGS. 

The World^s Work devotes much space this month 
to the absorbing topic of the great canal Mr William 
Bayard Hale gives an encouraging account of the rapid 
approach to completion under the direction of Colonel 
Goethdls, “ the Kitchener of the Isthmus,” that 
“ iron man ” who has commanded success in spite of . 
innumerable handicaps Mr Hale rightly says that 
It will not be enough to have built it and thrown it open ; it 
mu'it be worked on inviting principles 

Colonel Goethals would write off the cost of digging the 
can il— something like 360,000,000 dols —as a necessary charge 
igainst our national defence He would ask patrons to pay 
only the cost of operation and upkeep , this, he believes, would 
be met by a charge of $i 25 a ton lie would establish a dry 
dock and a coaling station, and he would enlarge the existing 
commissiry stores and open them to all At the Isthmip^i 
ships could be certain of obtaining repairs, coal, and Itorks at 
the lowest prices * 

Under the title of “ How Panama will Alter Trade ” 

* Mr. Edward Neville Vose ^ves the reader a c?lear idea 



PWE' flWIKlM WATER 

U A b«cesi!ty in every fiouse. 

A ‘‘Berkefeld" Filter 

at a small cost will give you pure 
and germ-free water Think of 
your childrens health. 

norite /or Catalogut “ J 

THE BERKEFELD 
FILTER CO., Ld 

lit, OXFORD STREET, 

LONOOH, W, 



TheRoadtoHealth 


■ purifies the systwm and Is Invaluable for INDIGESTION, 

H Acidity Heartburn, Impure Breath, and Diarrhoea 

■ RfromuifimM hy Doelorti Of all Cliemiata and Stores 
I niRiuito 1/ 9/ A §J per tin Powder 9/ A 9/ pur liottle 
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WALTHAM 
I WATCH 


According to the amount one wishes to 
invest, we especially recommepd, for 
Gentlemen, ** Riverside MdXlmus*** 
‘‘Vanguard,*' “Crescent Street,** 
or “ Riverside,’* and for Ladies, 
“ Diamond,” “ l^ivfrslde 
Maximus,” “ Riverside,*^ 
or “ Lady Waltham/* each 
movement having the name 
engraved thereon. > 

WALTHAM WATCfiCa 

(Wholesale only t* the Tifitde) 

125, Hlffh Holborni 
LONDON, W.C. 

An tnferesltnp Booklet detcrib 
tnff our ITafoAej imt to Out 
Public Poit Ftm ujxm apph" 
cation 
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Tm4€M<m0y 


IT IS A WELL-KNOWN FACT THAT 

every man is on the look out for a safe and at the same 
time remunerative investment for his savings. 

AN ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICY 

issued by the Britannic Assurance Company, Ltd,, payable 
at the expiiation of a certain term to be selected by 
the investor, or in the event of his previous death, and 
participating in the Annual Declaration of Profits, 

IS A FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT, 

combining a good return with absolute safety The 
Funds of the Company afford a guarantee which is 
unquestionable. 

THE 

BritaoiiiG Assurance Oo., Ltd. 

was established in the year i 866 , and transacts both 
Ordinary and Industna I business. During the past 46 
years the Compiny has paid in Claims the enormous sum 
of its, 300, 000, and has accumulated Funds exceeding 
jC5.000.000. 

Prospectuses dealing with the Ordinary and Industrial 
Branches (including the Company’s unique -.ystem of House 
I’urchase) will be forwarded on application. 

J, A. JEFFERSON, F.I A., Sec7eta7y. 

4 - • - - ♦ 

Chief Offices t Broad Streef Corner, Birvinghain. 


Th3 


‘Montague 

Automatic 

Secretary 



4to size, 2/0 ; Fcap., 3/0 


is invaluable to the Confidential fl 
Clerk, Typist, Private Secretary 
Busy Society Woman Author,^ 

&C., in fact to anyone who 
wishes to be reminded auto- 
matically of things to be done, 
of people to call on, invitations to be sent out, notices, &c., ficc. 

Documents that cannot be permanently hied, and that must ' 
receive careful attention during the month, are filed in thft 
Folder under the proper date. Each day the contents of 
that day s bolder are attended to, and the empty holdpr is 1 
then placed at the back after Guide marked “Next Month.’* 
The Typist or Confidential Clerk can bring in the day’s 
r older, take necessary particulars, and refile the documents 
according to how they arc dealt with. 

SAVES ITS OOST IN A FEW DAYS 


Send 
PO to 


TAPP &T00THILL Ltd. 

27 , Warwick Lane, LONDON, E.O- 

and at Charles Stbeici and Mahkbt ^ibeki, BRADFORD, 
King Street and Briggate, LEEDS. 
ll'orks: BRAMLEV, LEEDS, . 
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disturbing nature of this mamnioth undertaking, 
h,®w it must inevitably change the course of ocean 
ti^ffic and affect the widest circle of commercial 
interests. 

"pie following table is given by Mr. Vose, and clearly 
indicates that America will be the greatest gainer in 
obtaining quicker access to Australia and Japan 

PlStANCES FROM NEW YORK AND UVERrOOL TO THE FAR 
§ EASTERN PORTS. 



^rom AVzt> York.) 

{From Liverpool) 



VIA 

VIA 


VIA 


VIA SUEZ. 

GOOD HOPE. 

PANAMA. 

VIA SUEZ. 

PANAMA. 

Hombay . 

. 8,j86‘ 

I*. 193 

14,98a 

6,366* 

17,610 

Colombo * 

. 8,6ag* 

**.*31 

14,113 

6,736* 

16,740 

Calcutta . 
Slngai ore. 

. 9,809* 

13,354 

14,165 

7,973* 

16,794 

. IO.I77* 

13,4^ 

13,533 

8.3a9* 

*5.15* 

HoiiEkong 

. <ti 6a8 

*3.^87 

11,190* 

9.783* 

ij.aig 

Manila 

. Ji,547 

13.5a* 

**.543* 

9,69 c^* 

*3,743 

Bhanghai . 
Ybkonaina 


*4-457 

10,645* 

10,539* 

13.274 

f 13.079 

*5.099 

9,677* 

i*, 334* 

12,306 

Molbourne 

. 13,009 

13,838 

9.945* 

**.095* 

*a.574 

SVthiey . 

. *3.47* 

. 14,387 

*3.306 

*4.034 

9,691* 

8,533* 

ir,s63* 

12,489 

12,320 

11,158* 


Shoitest distance in each case is indicated by *. 

* The completion of the canal will permit a con- 
solidation of American interests in ways which at 
present are only half realised. It will inevitably lead to 
the fullest development of the Monroe Doctrine, and 
Unless the South American Republics avoid the pitfalls 
df international complications, will tend to throw them 
absolutely under the protection of the United States. 
The material efficiency of the United States Navy will 
be doubled and her influence increased a hundredfold 
as her merchants realise the possibilities of exploiting 
^ the natural riches of the slumbering nations bouth of 
the Equator. 

While so much is clear, it is not easy to see the full 
advantage which British shippers and merchants will 
reap from the new route. That the West Indies will 
share in the increased trade of the neighbouring 
continent is certain. That Canada and British Columbia 
will benefit is almost sure, but the displacement of old 
routes in favour of new must in the first place react 
to the disadvantage of the country which has created 
the oid trade routes, and it is only indirectly that the 
United Kingdom will benefit from the increasing 
volume of world business rendered possible by the 
Opening of the Panama Canal. 

BUSINESS MEN AND THE 

SMOKE HABIT, 
c ... 

^ If you have any old-fashioned prejudice against 
sipoking in business hours, it will be a revelation for 
you to visit some of the busiest offices in New York or 
the great houses in the City of London. Smoking is 
not only tolerated, but the pipe and cigar are the 

variable auxiliaries to a business deal. Few brands 
jare better known than the Luntin Mixture, which is 
pow obtainable at the uniform price of 6 d. per ounce, 
packed in sizes to suit the convenience of the smoker’s 
pocket. 


CASSIER’S MAGAZINE. 

^ With the July number Gassier’ s wefl-known engWf*' 
neering monthly commences its forty-second volume. 
Chief amongst the papers is that on “ The Port of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,” by Mark Meredith, M.E.A., 
M.LS.A. “ Improvements in Steam Boiler Practice ; 
“ Overhead Travelling Cranes ” ; “ Flameless Com- 
bustion ” ; “ Caisson^ and their Stability ” ; “A 
South Russian Tube Works ” ; and “ The Immingham 
Deep Water Dock/’ are some of the other subjects 
dealt with. Each paper is profusely illustrated with 
photographs and drawings. The frontispiece is a 
portrait of Mr. D. L. Rutherford, the present occupant 
of the presidential chair of the Permanent Way Insti- 
tution. 

OFFICE HELPS. 

British tradition has always carried austerity to a 
fault, especially in business affairs ; but there is a 
world of difference between comfort and luxury. Few 
businesses can afford the latter, but comfort and 
convenience are indispensable aids to the best work, 
and no employer can reasonably expect accuracy and 
the proper discharge of duties in the absence of furni- 
ture, filing cabinets, and the many accessories now 
available to enable the clerks and managers alike to 
discharge with credit their many responsibilities. 
Expenditure in this direction is the truest economy, 
and a very adequate idea of these time and labour 
saving devices may be obtained from a perusal of the 
catalogue issued by Messrs. Johnson R. 'lay lor and 
Co., 35 and 21, Coleman Street, London, who will 
be pleased to send a copy of their special “ Review 
Catalogue ” on receipt of postcard inquiry from any 
reader of this magazine. 

FOR ANIMAL LOVERS. 

Among the cheap but serious monthlies devoted to 
special causes the Animals' Guardian, edited by Sidney 
Trist, and published at 220, Regent Street, is an inte- 
resting periodical which holds a watching and critical 
brief on behalf of dumb creation. Special features of 
the July issue are two stories which point the moral in 
varying terms of experience which are above the 
average in combining utility of purpose with artistic 
treatment. The number also contains a full report 
of the Great National Congress for the Protection of 
Animals recent!) held in Paris, as well as a variety ot 
articles on subjects all more or less directly relating to 
the intensely interesting life oi the animal w^orld. The 
periodical is printed on good paper, and is well illus- 
trated — a worthy champion of a worthy cause. 

The modern child in art is the theme of Mr. Austin 
Chester’s study in the August Windsor, which is illus- 
trated with a great profusion^ of pictures of children 
by "various artists, beautifully reproduced. 








GOOD CLEARANOB. 


“The Morning Post’s” Opinion 
of 

The COLONIAL 

NAPIER 

The World’s proved Best Car 

I F you have an owner of a NAPIER living neat 
you, ask his opinion. If not, read this. It Is 
the opinion of H. Massac Buist, who Is one of 
the world’s greatest authorities on the con- 
struction of the motor car, and was published 
In THE MORWNQ POST of July i6, ipi3. 


The following are extracts from What he said : 


I rOOK my seat on llie extra sUong Colonial h p. Niprei 
model tli'tl was being tested dai'.y by the Royal Automobile 
Club over lulls noi used by ordinary traftic, but mere trioks 
on either side of the Sussex Downs, the way across the top 
of them being ovei old dl^used tr.icks, evidently m ide by 
heavj faTiu w iggons, with wheel luts from ten to hftcen inches 
deep, besides ban pin corners to render strains more sescre 
1 hese conditions were, as iieir as you can get in England 
to those ol Colonial motoring 

Ihe wcatlicr w is ulc il for the stait of the Royal Automobile 
Club test .'ll ten 0 (lock in tlie morning when with four aboiid, we 
began the ascent of JJitchlmg liostall I hough the motor has only 
millimrires bore and 1J7 inillirnetrts piiton travel, and only thicc 
speeds are furnished we lose so rapidly that the Weald of Sussex 
soni sliowed flat as .1 map lielow on the left The climb was sleep 
and winding, but neithei now nor at tny other lime was the mathme 
straining at its isork The tiigiiu did not heal, nor did the cooling 
w.ilcr sppionch boiling throughout the day, and the exhaust r used 
no uncomfortable wiimih under the feet The stoutness d the 
springs alw lys prevent d llic frame of the cai clashing agiinst the 
axles, tlicufore the oempants were not jarred Wi never “touchid” 
ome throughout thetfst A notion of the engine effu icnc> maybe 
gleaned fium tlie f irt th u the chassis its< If weighs consulerabl> 
more than llu ordinary h uropenn mudd, for, apart fiom tlie cxlia 
strong ixles and springs the frjmc itself is fashioned of steel 
seveial giiigts thu kei than that ordunniy used Hairpin corners 
nnd other aukuaid turns wcencouniind did not prove in the least 
cmbirrissii g b> lea on of the impluude of the wheel lock Arrived 
at Ditcbling iSostTll, wc brokt across the top of the Downs, and did 
s(ieds between 35 and 30 miles an hour, so that Mr R B F urfix 
of Qucensl uid, who had i ome expicssly as a spectator declared after 
w irds that the total route mapiped out presented conditions inure 
seveie than those ordinarily encountered in Colonul serviie, and that 
he hnd never seen cars driven at such a speed as the Napier was doing 


“ slie Will stand that,” he said, after he had 

I seen us b mnemg over the billowy Downs, 
I “she will certainly do all right for the 

■ Colonies ’ We next turned left, making 
I a sharp descent fiom 653 to ag3-feet down^ 
I Streat Bostall, a mere chalk cutting that 
I put the brakes to the lest, nor were they 

■ found wanting. Thence we proceeded a 
little along the mam road, and turned left 
tigain up a mere grass track styled 

meston Bostall — all cuts across the Dotvns seem 
to be stv led Bostalls— rising in the matter of a few 
minutes fiom ^^17 to 711 feet, with a hairpin corner 
having i gradient of about one in foui about half- 
way up Ihcrc.aftcr we dropped down to J)itchling 
agiin, but turned short of the village, and ibis tune 
began the ascent of Streat Bostall, which is the 
woist grided road of those selected and, according 
to Mr baiifax, considerably moie difficult thanMhe 
avrragi Colonial hill climb But all the lime there 
w IS no hint of effort or vibration of the mech uusm 
\rrived on the summit, we sped along by Diichling 
Beat on, 813 feet high, and presently down Mill 
Lane, turning light at the air shaft and joining the 
mam road at Clavton Hill, for a mile or so quitting 
It for Clayton Holt and so doing the circuit of 13 2 
mil s ill over again hve times in the day As the 
test is to be continued to-day and to-morrow a total 
of .vpproximately 200 to aao miles will be embraced 
altogether in the unique essay, the results of which 
will be studied with interest, especially by motorists 
ovLrse.is, when the certificate of the Royal Auto- 
mobile ( lub is published 


Would you liKe a copy of the NAPIER BooK to learn more about this model 7 
Compare others with the Napier in every detail. Then purchase on merit 
alone. Your decision will be the proved Best Car. Write to-day. 

S* F« £DGC Ltd. 

14, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON,^ W. 

• • 

BHI I Rud^e-Whltworth^Wheels are worth their extra cost. HH 

When writing to Advertisers please mention “The Review ol Reviews.” 





for every crop the farmer grows, and he has 
spent MILLIONS in NITRATES in order 
to FEED his crops. ' NITRATES ARE 
NO LONGER INDISPENSABLE, 
for a 

CHEAPER AND BEHER METHOD 

has been discovered, viz. : 

T9 SPRINKLE THE SEED before sowing, or 

V WATER THE PLANTS when growing, 

. . WITH . 




These Wonderful organisms are at Work 
might and day transferring nitrogen from 
the air to the roots of the plants* 


MYRIADS OF THESE TINY 
WORKERS ARE CONTAINED IN 


1 Gallcik Package of NITRO-BACTERINE 

price s/- (post free, 5/1). 


When once applied to the seed or soil this 
bacterial culture continues to increase the 
fertility of the soil for succeeding crops. 


Full Illustrated Pamphlet sent free on application to the 

NITRO-BAOTERINE DISTRIBUTING AGENCY, 

4B. PARLIAMBNT STREET, S.W. 


THBEEMlHai 

I. A special picket 
which will c make ten 
gallons of watering miX’' 
tore for trial in smBUl 
gardens will be sent ppst 

free 2/7. 

* *. * 

II. The ordinary cul- 
tures are specially suit- 
able for Legumes: 
PEAS, BEANS, CLO- 
VERS, &c., but a gallon 
package of Special 
Watering Culture will be 
sent post free for 5/1 
for trial on every variety 

of garden produce. 

* * # 

III. Planters in all 
parts of the world can 
secure free advice as to 
seed treatment by men- 
tioning the name of the 
crop grown. Sample 
package in tin case l!i/8 

post free abroad. 
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To 

anyone 
who is 
interested 


li ah Canada’s present and her future, “ Canada 
To DAV, 1912,” will present inestimable attrac- 
tions. It has been the Editor’s endeavour to 
make it the most complete and satisfactory hand- 
book to the Dominion at present obtainable. 

The illustrations number nearly 400, including 
maps. 1 here are fifteen double pages of pictures 


Price, strongly bound, 2/6, 
post free to any p ut of the 
United Kingdom 


Send for a cofy to The 
Mtiftacer **‘iatiada" 2^ 
A noay // ou Kings 
nay London, IV C 


When in Douglas 

Stay at 

Ducker’s Trevelyan 

T he TREVELYAN is situated in the most 
select part of Douglas, facing the sea and 
commands a view of the Bay from Headland to 
Headland Spacious and well furnished, it 
contains over 50 Bedrooms and is fatted with 
the latest sanitary airangtmcnts Under the 
personal supervision of the piopnetors, Mr and 
Mrs, Ducker, every attention is given to visitors 
comfort. 

SUMMER TERMS, June 1st to Sept. 30th, 

6 /- to 7 /- per day. 

WINTER . - - 5/6 per day. 

Special Terms for Parties and Families, 


Ducker’s Trevelyan Private Hotel, 

Queen’s Promenade, Douglas, 


Yields mar^ rdhl 
pleasure to the 
pipe smoker,, than 
any other mixture. 


LUNTIN' 

M ixtu re 




A perfect blending 
of the highest 
grade tobaccos. 


HAY MOW BB HAD AT 

1 oz 6d. , 

2 „ 1 /- 

11b tins 2 /- 

In Three Strengths. 

MILD, MEDIUM, and FULL, 

Of all good Tobacconists or send stamps for 
desired amount to the Sole Manufacturers — 

THOMSON & PORTEOUS, EDINBUKQIi. 




THE CLEANERS 


AND 


DYERS 



SUITS, BLOUSES, COSTUpS.;^^ 
IN 4 DAYS, WHEN REQUIBED. ^ 


Send direct to our Works, 

PENCE, LONDON. 

H''est Fnd Depot — 

lei, CRAWFORD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 
When writing to Ailvertlsers please mention ♦^The Review of Reviews.” 





The Review Reviews.' 


“THINflS ARE NOT WHAT THEY SEEM.” 



ITHIS IS AN INNOCENT 
LOOKING MIRROR. 

n >11'' 1 > IS ms 


but really 


AN IRRESISTIBLE 
ADVERTISEMENT. 


Novel, Attractive, and Forceful 

ADVERTISING MEDIUM 


SHOP WINDOW DISPLAY 

. V, , which flashes ON and OFF at regular intervals. 

II^MINATED EITHER BY GAS OR ELECTRICITY ON ANY VOLTAGE. 

§S I Projected by Two Patents 

Multiple Shopkeepers* and Large Advertieers’ 

OPPORXUNIXY. 


Write for further Particulars to- 


N. B. COSTOVICH, 

40 g Parlicbmeiit Stveet, Lrotkdoib. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention “The Review of Reviews.” 
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BRITAIN, THP GUARDIAN OF THE OUTER GATE : THE PANAMA 
CANAL AND NEIGHBOURING BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 

aifd Jirithh Honduras He closer tq the entrance of the Canal than any fart oj the United States or any oth& 

European Dependency. 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


The Progress of the World. 


London, Sept. 2, 1912. 

The action of the United 
Common Sense States Senate and of Presi- 

about 

Panama. Taft in tearing up 

the I lay-Paiincefote Treaty 
governing the Panama Canal has evoked 
a chorus of surprised disapprobation 
throughout the world. And nowhere has 
the disapproval been more outspoken 
than in the United States. The world 
realises less accurately than does the sane 
•American citizen how this situation 
has come about, and regards it only as a 
deliberate violation of a solemn business 
compact, followed by a refusal to submit 
the question to any independent tribunal 
for arbitration. The fact of the matter is 
that President Taft is a desperate man, 
who sees before him the probability of 
defeat in the Presidential campaign. 
Roosevelt’s organisation is doing wonders 
and should ensure that Taft will not 
enjoy another term, if it does not land 
Roosevelt at the White House. And be- 
hind Taft are all those who know that if 
he is out of office they are also out of 
jobs. .At Presidential election tune in the 
United States moral fibre becomes \ery 
slack, and the fervour of the contest elimin- 
ates too often an^ consideration of the 
justice' or ini(^uity of methods. Tfiis 


being so, actions on the part of a Pres5?--, 
dential candidate, actuated by the ‘ 

suggestion of his political spongehojdtfjf^h 
cannot and must not be regar.ded SCIV 
ously. It is certain that if a candidakp. 
thought that by advocating the whofesafc ^ 
annexation of Europe he could 
re-election, he would cry aloud in favotir 
of it; and his opponent would 
ably reply by asking, What abotii 
Asia ? ” Taft at the moment is temporarily* 
suffering from electionitis, and is not respon- , 
sible for his actions. It is all very terrible^ 
no doubt, this talk of tearing up treaties 
and refusing arbitration, but it is all talkt^ 
and there is little real chance of it being'1 
ever anything else. ' ' 

^ . For the Panama Canal will 

The Awakening: 

of a not be open ' for traffic 

National before two years, and long 
Conscience. 

political manamvres will have passed out 1 
of practical politics. And it is only aftcr\J 
the Presidential election is over and the' 
United States is sane again that we can judg^f 
of the American attitude towards the Panama 
Canal tolls. Already the electioneering 
repudiation of treaties has achieved muc^L i 
good : It has awakened the national con** . 
science. The great drawback in \ ; r 
public life, has always been that the think-^ ^ 




itig men, the sane \iti; 
business men have keplt^ 
regarding them not worse. 

Thus the political game ha's fallen into 
:ihc hands of the less worthy^ whh the ih** 
evitable results. But Taft’s rude jarring 
of the national belief that in rriatters of 
inter;if*ti'''ha1 probity the United States 


leads the %ay has 'efFectuaUy'awako^^ 
more serio# elements of the population 
The newspapers of importance, almost with- 
out exception, have united to denounce the 
denunciation or ignoring of treaty rights $ 
professors at the great universities have in- 
veighed to their students against this sullying 
of the Stars and Stripes, whilst a very active 



The ShrinHiiff of the World. 


The Panama Canal brings New York nearer lo the Western States of America, and shortens the jpurney to ^«8t China 
Japan. The Suez route will still be the shorter rbute from Biitain to Australia and the East, but New Zealand will be 
brought 1,000 miles nearer and British Columbia 6,ooo miles nearer the Home Country. Fitcaim Island^ that lonely and 
jilmost forgotten possession of this country, will now be placed direct in file highway between Panama and Ault|(ittia. 






1,1’' i f V '’’ f r '■ I *,^5? < ^ | ||| 

<}f siww hM permeved Hie thinking 
,$^jCdon^‘ ^ 4ie comtnsumtjr.ii All this is 
e^cielleitV result in permanent 

good. Once the election is over the 
reaction will gain strength from this solid 
desire to vindicate the international good 
name of the United States, and we shall be 
astonished if in the end the present mad 
action of President Taft does not result in a 
permanent drawing together of the two 
great English-speaking races in a joint 
Endeavour to make the best out of the 
Panama Canal. The guardians of the 
inner and the outer gates of this international 
waterway together can ensure fair play for 
the world’s commerce and prosperity for 
what is one of the world’s greatest engineer- 
ing feats. 

The reports of the serious 
Angio-Gcrman illness of the Emperor of 

Relations. German}^ brought anxiety 

as to Anglo-German re- 
lations. We know rhe German Emperor 
’ and the German people do not want war, 
but if death should remove the Kaiser a 
new and comparatnely unknown factor 
would come into play. And the German 
Crown Prince has always been presented to 
the world as rather more warlike than his 
father. Happily the danger of change is 
not a real one at the moment, but the hint 
has been salutary, in that it warns us that 
changes may come, and unexpectedly. We 
do not believe that a war will come if the 
forces of peace are adequate, but we must 
acknowledge that the longer there is no 
certainty that there will be peace, the 
greater grows the danger of war. If Eve 
had not continued to look at the apple 
she would never have taken it. And so 
if two nations are continually looking for 
way they become^ accustomed to the idea, 
and the descent is easv* That there is 


about be judged fjrom thfti 
effect of knowledge of its nature upohl 
Canadian Ministers and also frotn the 
exhaustive naval preparations recently 
pleted. It is no consolation to learn tfa 
Holland, abandoning coast defence 
ships, is going to build Dread noughtli 
For every new Dreadnought belonging 
a minor Power may seriously affect th(^ 
balance of naval power in time 
Meanwhile we can only go on preparing 
for peace by making greater and gteil 
the margin of security in the British na 
We need more of the spirit of ftfet 
Cobden, who, no Jingo, said in 
would vote ^^100,000,000 rather 
allow the French navy to be increased 
level with ours, because I should say tp 
any attempt of that sort, without 
legitimate grounds, would argue 
sinister designs upon this country.” . . 

For the British Emplr 
The Navy there is one question wmd 
should never be made 
party question, and that ifj 
the maintenance of the Navy. For withotl^ 
the Navy there is no Empire. Here Pari|#/| 
politics still play some part in naval matrers^^j* 
but less than in any other. Gradually 
believe that the Navy will be regarded 
much outside of politics as is the !:i<>:'.aThv!l 

^ ^ JLUfi 

In Canada an excellent lead has been gb, , 
by the proposal that both parties sh^l 
unite in voting the share of th^ DominiouT 
for the Imperial Navy. It is probable th 
even Sir Wilfrid Laurierwill not be ahfe ' 
prevent this unanimity of the expression 
an Imperial appreciation of Imperial need?| 
Meanwhile Australia is proceeding af 
with the creation of a local navy of cruiser^j 
and smaller vessels, and is endeavouring || 
achieve her ideal of relieving the Impc " 
Navy of the duty of policing and defers 


not 

a Party Question. 



Qng Australian: waters. Of all the D^driiinioUs 
it is probably Australia which has realisea 
, inost adequately the need for national 
■defence. The annual tax for defence has 
i how passed per head of population. 

The magnificent industrial 
V Canalisation expansion of Germany 

; of finds its network of rail- 

, Germany. ways quite inadequate to 

-tope with the increasing traffic. The 
British Consul-General at Diisseldorf reports 
:pn the systematic development of the 
• German inland waterways. The Govern- 
J^^hient proposes to deepen the bed of the 
^v|lhinc as far as Cologne, so as to enable' 
;p|larger sea-going steamers to reach the city 
j of the great Cathedral. This bringing of 
;the ocean to Cologne is a project on which 
-;the Netherlands will naturally have some- 
thing to say. It would, of course, do away 
; with the necessity of transhipment at the 
^ 'Dutch ports, and the consequent profit to 
j Dutch po'?kets. This, however, is only one 
' of the many projects of the German Govern- 
'ment, which means to build canals and 
■ waterways wherever feasible, in order to 
cheapen freights. The Consul proceeds: — 

It is further proposed to l)uild a transcontinental canal due 
■ ‘east beyond Dortmund. All the rivers running from south to 
north into the Baltic and Norlli Sea are to be joined together 
•';by a large canal running from cast to west, thus bringing the 
' east and south-east in direct communication with the North Sea 
, 7//a the Rhine-Herne-Dortmund-Emden Canal. The construc- 
tion of the Rliine-Weser Canal and the enlargement of the 
Bcrlin-Stelliii Canal have already been taken in hand. The 
, Riyer Ruhr, at Essen, in Westphalia, is to be deepened and 
. widened. At Bingen, on the Rhine, the dangerous Bingen 
‘ 'Lock is to be made more easily navigable. The Rhine iLself, 

I .which so far is only navigable for large slwps as far as .Strasburg, 

^ is to be made navigable as far as Basel. The Mosel and vSaar, 
fyiributary rivers of the Rhine, are to be deepened and canalised 
(1 !a5 well. By this means the industrial districts of Alsace- 
r'.IjOrraine and Luxemburg will gain immensely ; all three 
j^,^r6vinccs have been developing their industries by leaps .and 
^Xbimds during the last ten years, and will get a fresh impetus 
I'fljy getting cheaper canal freights. 

trcTmany deserves _ our ungrudging con- 
^ gmtuIatioM^ on this resolute policy of 
internal development. We might even 


go s6 far df to offer tidr the smefefe flattery 
of prompt irtiitatiofi. 

The German ‘ Blue-book 
Is War upon the new German 
vCTorth While? . coldnies in the Congo, 
which resulted from the 
menace of war consequent on the visit of 
the Panther to ‘Agadir, must have come as a 
disagreeable surprise to those enthusiastic 
Germans who in their desire to secure, a 
place in the sun for Germany risked 
plunging the entire civilised world intb war. 
And this risk was run for what the German 
Government, who are not likely to be unduly 
pessimistic, call a dismal, uninhabitable 
swamp. Surely such results from menace 
of war will in time bring the peoples to 
realise how utterly unprofitable war generally 
is when compared with more commercial 
but less spectacular methods. Nobody 
will ever know what the Agadir scare 
cost in military and naval expenditure, 
nor only to Germany, but to all^ 

European countries, and the result is 
that from now on the German flag 
will fly over an uninhabitable swamp ! 
Nor have the financial effects finished 
even at this day, since we find that 
the British Government is continuing to 
purchase some 15,000 tons of explosives 
monthly, an amount which is far more 
than they have bought since the South 
African War, and considerably more than 
the monthly purchase of explosives during 
the war. The other side of the picture is 
shown by the recent figures published 
about Alaska, which was purchased in 
1867 by the United States from the Russian 
Government at a price of under one and a 
half millions, for which the United States 
has since received a return of something 
over 80 millions sterling. Facts such as 
these do^much to prevent wars and remove 



even the possibility of - wars beHig taken 
into serious consideration by f)eoples.- 
Everyday the worlcj grows more commercial, 
and every day’s progress in this direction, 
must make it more and more impossible 
to think of spending money on^wars-af 
aggression or conquest when judicious pur- 
chases of territory yield so . abundant a 
result. 


Foreign countries are 
Playing pleased to regard Great 

SoWiers. Britain as the land in 

which militarism is most 
rampant. And this because, in lieu of 
unive'rsal service, she prefers to maintain a 
professional army, paid to fight, and leaves 
the mass of the population without eventual 
risks of having to fight, irresponsible, and 
dangerously addicted to Jingoism. A 
man is frequently more courageous when 
shouting for war means sending someone 
else to fight. We do not wish to discuss 



The late Emperpr of Japan.. 


An interesting snapshot taken at th? manoeuvres. 


tliis Continental point of view, but we cannot 
hrfp wondering how' our critics will regard 
the way in which we train our armly for 
war. This in view of the very elaborate 
regulations issued by the War Office for the 
guidance of the troops during the coming 
manoeuvres. Were such restrictions and 
regulations incorporated in the libretto ofia 
comic opera, we might all laugh with a good 
conscience, but when it has to do with 
national defence, and incidentally with the , ^ 
wasting of hundreds of thousands of ])(,'Uiiil.s, 
it is no laughing matter. And instead ofi 
such manoeuvres being of use, it would 
seem inevitable that they can only result in 
giving to the troops so hopelessly incorrect 
an idea of actual war conditions as to 
militate largely against any good 'uiiing. 

It is all very well to let old ladies, old ruins,' 
golfers, pheasants and racehorses prevent 
the effective training of troops; but can the 
country be sure that an invading enjemy ' 
will be as anxious not to be a nuisance? 
Suppose a hostile battery dared to gallop 
across a golf course, or foreign riflemen to 
fire upon British troops near a galloping 
ground for racehorses! What could the 
British army be expected to do? Is it any 
wonder that our soldiers struggle on, hoping ^ 
for better treatment, but without much 
encouragement ? It would be better far 
to drop such expensive emasculated 
manoeuvres, buy more ammunition, and 
save money for more necessary sides of 
national defence. ^ 


The Duty 
of 

Citizenship. 


We do not suggest that it ;; 
is the fault of the War 
Office that the manoeuvres 
are thus rendered value- 1 
less since they are under the domina- 
tion of the Cabinet, and all government 
nowadays is singularly susceptible to tiiC;, 
wishes of potential voters. There may tO; 




people be a certain humou^^ in this ^orday^in: 
viston of a Liberal Government, one of whose steamship seem to be on the eve of 
imcmbers is supposed to be anxious to tax another innovation which promises to Ond 
^ve^ted interests in land out of . existence, -the reign of steam for ships. The internal 


■going out of its way to prevent even combustion propulsion engine is arriving, 
temporary interference with the luxuries and has so many advantages over steam' 
of the few during the manoeuvres. The that there can be no lasting competition, 
real fault lies with the citizens of this It is announced that Germany is to build a 


country* and their very complete lack of 
appreciation that they owe duties to the 
Bation, even if these duties occasionally 
are inconvenient or unpleasant. It is, of 
course, much pleasanter to enjoy privileges 
and'Vo insist upori rights than to carry out 
duties, but it is questionable whether any 
V nation can hope to retain her position in the 
.’ World whose citizens do not even realise 


motor cruiser of 5,500 tons displacement, 
which will have a cruising radius of 12,609 
miles. And already we have, in the sub- 
marine, the, best sea-going vessels in the 
British Navy, These submarines, with their 
motor-engines, can keep the high seas for 
months at a time, and point the way which 
must be followed by other war-craft. Steam 
has done much for sea-traffic, and yet it 


f that they have duties. In primitive com- must give way to oil — and, in its turn, oil 
'munitlcs duties are apparent and privileges will be supplanted by something of which 
v’only rewards. We have left that far behind mankind has not yet known, or not realised, 

' and take our privileges first, generally the possibilities. 

>'.cxpecting additional rewards should we per- The development of the 

/form any duties. .In this country we have The Ferrets submarine and the various 
no conscription, which is a privilege not leads us seri- 

‘cnjoyed by any other European people, but ously to question whether 

50 far from .valuing this distinction, and the future warfare at sea will not depend 
being prepared to do our best as civilians rather upon these new factors than upon 
for the defence of (Air country, we write to the gigantic line-of-battle vessel. The possi- 
, the authorities to complain beforehand of bilities of the submarine are not yet fully 


* possible inconvenience, and being voters, 
successfully impede the military training of 
, pur army of national defence. Surely the 
,! ?lieaith of a pheasant or the nerves of a race- 
vborse should not prevent the citizens of a 
i? : couptry from doing their duty. As the 
L Canadian Minister of Militia truly said, “ I 
' consider the loyalists who are loyal only 
' with their lips a more serious peril than the 
ac'.uiill\ disloyal.” 

A hundred years ago the 
The Centenary steamship Coimt Steamed 

Steamship,, ^^^n the Clyde to the 

wonder of all beholders. 


realised, but in the recent naval manoeuvres 
it was shown how a Submarine could enter 
a defended harbour^and work havoc to the 
shipping riding at anchor in supposed safety. 
There is no question that these ferrets of the 
sea are of greater advantage to an attacking 
navy than to one forced to remain on .the 
defensive. There will no longer be need 
for long and tedious blockades, since the 
sea ferrets can enter harbours and drive nut 
the sheltering warships ro combat in the 
open, just as a rabbit is driven out of its 
hole to fall to the waiting guns. How 
‘things have changed since Nelson’s time — 



, ' J ^ ■ ■■■ 0 

to4lajr the Mablishnnent of a tubmariBo 
flitAtion at Alexandria means more to jis in 
^ t!ie Mediterranein than did the blockade 
of Toulon then. The submarine, with its 
great range of action and despite its 
relatively slow speed, is the real commerce 
destroyer, and the knowledge that one is 
cruising in any of the narrow seas will 
immediately stop all commerce. 

The results of the Army 
The Progress aeroplane trials have re- 

Avtation. suited in a triumph for 
Mr. Cody, the ex-United 
States citizen, who was placed first in every 
class of the competition. This demonstra- 
tion of the superiority for practical purposes 
of a large aeroplane over the lighter and 
more fashionable French models may be 
taken as a sign that in aviation this country 
is not so hopelessly outdistanced as has 
seemed to be the case up to the present. 
What will be exactly the r^k of 
aeroplanes and dirigibles in a future war it 
is impossible to predict, but there is no 
question that they must inevitably play a 
very considerable part, and it may be an 
epoch-making part. Mr. Cody’s success, 
coming as it does after years of personal 
endeavour, will encourage those who are 
prepared to devote their time and risk their 
^ lives in the advancement of aviation in this 
country. For the first time aeroplanes are 
to take a considerable part in British 
manoeuvres, although on a very small scale 
compared to the French and German 
manoeuvres. In the latter country a com- 
prehensive scheme for the subsidising of the 
private owners of aeroplanes and airships is 
being elaborated, with the object of increas- 
ing the reserves at the disposal of the German 
Govefnment in time of war^ Those who 
have thought fit t,o laugh at the idea of 
danger from German dirigibles would ^o 


t& Bote of the leading Cerqaan, 

papers has set dewB as the mbiiBtuu 
requirement of a German dirigible that it 
shall be able to make the voyage 
Germany to this country and back. * 'i 
Mr. Asquith has net: 

Ethels followed up the charge 

and of open incitement to 

the Crown. violence ” which he made ' 

1 

in the House of Commons against the; 
leaders of the Opposition, by instituting^^ 
proceedings in a court of law. In place 
this more dignified but certainly more ] 
dangerous course there has been a very^j 
trenchant letter published by Mr. Winston! 
Churchill insisting that the doctrines of'| 
Mr. Bonar Law at Blenheim are the doc^| 
trines of Mr. Ben Tillett on Tower HilL*^^ 
They are, he urged, doctrines that are 
versive of the peaceful evolution of thifit: 
British Empire, which is engaged in 
mighty task of reconciliation and consolidflb^ 
tion amongst the many races which com-> 
pose it. Mr. Churchill concluded by a* 
reference to the time when the direction 
national policy might pass to others. But, 
he added, with an authoritative tone, which^ 
only a much higher source could warrant : ^ 


The tranfcference of power will not be effected by violent^j 
means. It will not come until our work is done. It will not 
come until the leader of the Conservative Party divesis ( 

of doctrines which disqualify him and those who back him 
the discharge of offlcuxl responsibilities, by which every lawlen't 
or disreputable movement in any part of the Empire can 
lustified. ^ ^ 

Mr. Bonar Law 


replied wore suo, wi 
rejoinder from Mr. Churchill, and* other -J 
inciters to civil war joined in the '.^ordy 
fray. But the unmistakable hint conveyed 
in Mr. Churchill’s letter has not 
without its effect. There has been 
perceptible improvement in the language 
of the leaders of the Opposition. The 
prospect of perpetual exclusion from office^ 
under the Crown if they continue 




wild career as hypothetical rebels has had 
a cooling influence. They are finding, too, 
that they have raised a Frankenstein which 
they cannot lay. Their cue has been to 
incite Ulster to rebellion if Home Rule is 
passed without another General Election. 
Were another General Election to return 
a majority in favour of Home Rule the 
leaders of the Opposition would have no 
consistent course open to them but to 
counsel submission. But the irreconcilables 
of Ulster have no intention of allowing their 
destiny to be decided by another General 
Election, or any number of General Elec- 
tions. On the forthcoming Ulster Day, 
the 28th inst., they propose to take a solemn 
covenant pledging themselves, if a Home 
Rule Bill becomes law, not to acknowledge 
the Parliament in Dublin, not to obey its 
laws, and to pay no taxes to it.” This is 
unconditional refusal to acknowledge the 
authority of the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom. 

The Unionist capture of 
The North-West Manchester 

By-elections. with a Liberal vote de- 

creased by t,i88 and a 
Unionist vote increased by 459 was largely 
obtained by keeping Tariff’ Reform in the 
background — Sir John Randles, though a 
TariflF Reformer, says he has “ all along 
refused to acknowledge it as the issue” — and 
by dilating on the inconveniences caused 
by the Insurance Act. The electors on 
both sides seemed to be very tepid about 
Home Rule and Welsh Disestablish- 
ment. The East Carmarthen contest shows 
a majority of 3,817 votes against the 
Unionist candidate. There was an increase 
in the Liberal vote of 257, and in the 
Unionist vote of 1,039. Labour vote 

sank by 87. The friends of Church 
defence profess themselves satisfied with 


the result; but in the return of a Non- 
conformist minister and champion of Dis- 
establishment with nearly three thousand 
majority the nation at large will not see any- 
thing but an endorsement of the Govern- 
ment Welsh policy. The fact remains that 
out of thirty-eight electoral contests since 
the last General Election, the Unionists 
have only gained seven seats. And this 

after all the revolutionary horrors proposed, 
by the present Government have been 
completely unmasked ! 

The retirement of the 

Curious Exit Master of Elibank from 

LiberalWhip. the position of the 

Liberal Chief Whip is 

accompanied with unusual circumstances. 
He not merely receives a peerage, but also 
withdraws from political life. His health, 
it is said, cannot stand the long and late 
hours of Parliament. He will devote his 

energies to the management of his father’s 
estates, and will become a director of a 
noted engineering firm with large in- 
terests in oil. The choice of a com- 
mercial in preference to a political career 
in the case of a man who has advanced 
so far on the high road to political 
[lower is unusual. Still more unusual is 
the line he has taken in respect of the seat 
which he has just vacated. Hearing that 
the Midlothian miners might desire to 
nominate their agent, Mr. Robert Brown, 
Provost of Dalkeith, as Labour candidate, 
the new Viscount wrote to the Midlothian 
Liberals stating that in this case he would ask 
the prospective Liberal candidate to hold 
himself in reserve for another Scottish 
constituency, and would earnestly advise 
his own Liberal supporters to ^^concen- 
trate on the Provost of Dalkeith ” as a 
thoroughly experienced politician, of wide 
sympathies, sound common sense, and strong 



progfessive views, deservedly held in high 
popularity and respect, and possessing the 
confidence of all sections of the community. 
The Liberal Association did not, however, 
act on the advice of their late member, but 
have nominated Mr. Alexander Shaw. The 
Labour Party naturally nominated Provost 
Brown. The Unionist candidi^te is corre- 
spondingly hopeful. So we have the some- 
what humorous spectacle of a Labour can- 
didatc who is trying to capture the historic 
Liberal seat of Midlothian coming before 
the electors with the strong recommenda- 
tion of the late Chief Liberal Whip ! Of 
course, the new Viscount has later expressed 
• his hope that Mr. Shaw will be returned. 
This peculiar triangular situation suggests 
once more the need of a clearer under- 
standing between the Liberal and Labour 
Parties. When tlie retiring Liberal Whip 
so blurs the border line, what can the 
average elector be expected to do ? 

The much advertised In- 

I ne 

'Insurance Act surance Act is now in full 

and operation as far as con- 

the Public. (_‘erns the licking of stamps 

and the collection of contributions. The 
country at large has accepted the innovation, 
and it would be a bold man who would 
say that any change of Goiernment would 
mean its repeal. Meanwhile, since no 
benefits are to be gi^cn for six months, the 
Government is enjoying to the full its 
immediate benefit of some quarter of a 
million of free revenue weekly. The interest 
on this sum alone during the six months’ 
interval will be considerable. And by the 
time the State has to find its share of the 
benefits there will be an accumulation of 
money— nobody can quite tell how much, 

‘ but it must be between ten and twenty 
millions. But the general public is more in- 
terested in the in con venience of stamp-licking 


The Case 
for 

the Doctors. 


tlian in the dcstihation of the money, It b 
perhaps this financial aspect of the Insurance 
Act which brought it into being — it is in any 
case the only great social measure which has 
been originated within recent years without 
any public demand. And when the benefits 
begin for those insured, the State will be in 
the happy position of not only having a 
large reserve fund, but also the usual weekly 
income from the stamps. It is undoubtedly 
this view of the Act which will cause many 
employers to protest and some to resist. 
During the six months’ period of payment 
without benefits it is probable that a general 
election would reveal irritation rather than 
enthusiasm on the part of the electors. 

The only organised oppo- 
sition to the Insurance Bill 
has come from the medical 
profession, and it must be 
confessed that the doctors have a good 
case. They speak as those who have to 
spend considerable sums of money in order 
to practise, who suffer under many disadvan- 
tages, and yet who are an essential element 
of the nation. Without doctors where 
would we all be ? And yet the strongest 
argument used by the doctors against the 
Insurance Act is that, by making it still 
more impossible to make a living, the State 
is going to hasten on the serious diminution 
in the number of doctors. When we learn 
that in 19 1 1 there were only 176 new 
doctors admitted to practise as against 564 
in 1910, and that the entries of medical 
students at medical schools is seriously 
declining, we are bound to admit that it is 
an argument which cannot be ignored 
without serious national consequences. 
Some time ago a play was produced which 
showed the home of a striker who had 
arranged that all the electric lights in a city 
should be cut off. A doctor was engaged 



in a life and death operation on the striker’s 
obild when the light was’ cut off. The 
child died. Is the Insurance Act- to bring 
about a state of things which will mean 
that while there will be light there will be 
no doctor ? And the nation’s children will 
die ! This is what the doctors’ arguments 
and facts must mean. 

The Chivalry ^iss Ethel Henley does 

of well to call the attention 

“Honourable" public, through the 

columns oi the SictJKiciid^ 
to the way our legislators are proceeding 
with the White Slave Traffic Bill. On 
passing Its second reading, the Bill, it will 
be remembered, was entrusted to a Stand- 
ing Committee of finally 82 members. 
Miss Henley remarks on the fact that at 
Its seven meetings the attendances were 35, 
42, 44, 41, 38, 36, 21. More serious than 
the lack of attendance is the disposition 
shown to increase the risks of innocent 
women being entrapped into a worse than 
living death, in order to dimmish the risks 
of some chance man suffering incon\ emence 
from a false charge being made against 
him. We are left to infer that if any 
Honourable Member who appro\es this 
course were given the option of himself 
being apprehended on a false but odious 
charge, or his sister being decoyed, violated, 
and imprisoned in a den of loathsome 
shame and suffering for the rest of her life, 
he would prefer that his sister should be 
sacrificed. Happily, chivalry is not en- 
tirely dead e\en in the male electorate of 
England, and the constituencies may be 
trusted to deal with men who thus reveal 
their standard of honour. A similar mea- 
sure IS now being introdiued mto India. 
According to the Hon. W. C. Madge, in 
the Indian 

If the reasonable se^crilies introducerl into the English Bill liarl * 


“ Stead Hostels." 


beeu anticipated, thd proved 

Bill plight weU have been ipor* stringent. ^ , t f 

Any person reasonably tuahing mdney ovdr 

degradation of an imported Woman may be afTCsted witbuht 
warrant, but bailed out, and, on production bcfbrP the 
magistrate having jurisdiction, be heard on hjid deftm^b, aUdy 
if convicted, deported , and oil repetition of the offence, dr 
for reappearing in India, be imprisoned with hard labour. 

The remark suggests the vast influence 
for good or evil which the standard set hf 
the Home Parliament exerts abroad. Mr. 
Madge expresses the hope that “when the 
Bill IS on the anvil, its penalties will be 
made severer and more deterrent.” Hc 
says It IS undeniable that European victims 
are still imported into India, while the 
trade in Japanese girls has grown apace. 
He rightly adds that the importation of a 
white woman into India aims a more deadly 
blow at British prestige than any sedition. 

Many suggestions have 
been advanced for a fit- 
ting memorial of our late 
Chief. Several are already 
in process of realisation. The largest 
scheme, which has the approval of a con- 
siderable number of influential and repre- 
sentative men and women, is now being 
made public. It is based on the fact that 
in many towns in England, and also in 
other countries, there is no properly super- 
vised safe and sanitary hostel for women 
and girls. For men there arc the Rowton 
Houses and Workmen’s Homes. This sad 
omission lay heavy on the heart of our late 
Chief. He summoned a conference on th& 
subject at his own home, and his interest in 
it sustained the pioneers of the movement 
which has now taken the form of the 
National Association for Women’s Lodging 
Homes. The promoters proceed — 

The international character of Mr Stead's work is well 
known, and therefore it is proposed to raise an international 
memorial fund which will be available for founding lodging 
homes for women to be called the “ Stead Hostels " 

Often the initial cost of starling a hostel is the greatest obstacle 
to be overcome, as loi^l inlcie*5i can be oblained if this cost is 


■ ijieti: this coo^y .i^M of labour ezchangei find 

. Itsyilfficult to find suitable Idd^idigs for women and girls for 
whom work is -waiting. By, ' idio'Operation with the labour 
exchanges locU;>iieed could be ascertained. 

, , It jjjt intended that the fuqds raised in each country should be 
available} if desired, for establishing there the most suitable 
kind of bome, which would be placed under the supervision of 
some existing organisation. 

In the autumn it is proposed to call a 
’ meeting and appoint a comnjittee before 
issuing a public appeal. Friends desiring 
to co-operate will kindly communicate with 
Miss Josephine Marshall, Salve, Willifield 
Way, Hendon. 

The passing of General 
The Future Booth has given rise to 

Salvation Army, speculations con- 

cerning the future of the 
Salvation Army. There is the usual 
tendency to expect that the departure of a 
great personality will be followed by the 
decay and final disappearance of his work. 
Such estimates seem to be based on an 
insufficient recollection of • the tenacity of 
great religious movements. St. Francis of 
Assisi died in 1226. The resemblance 
between the Salvationist and the Franciscan 
methods of evangelism has often impressed 
Church historians. During the saints life- 
time the Order that bears his name had 
extended into many lands, but had attained 
dimensions in no way comparable to those 
of the Salvation Army at the present 
time. Yet the Franciscan Order is still 
alive and active. The autocracy of the 
Army need not be considered more 
fatal to continuance than the autocracy 
which rules the Jesuit Order. In a 
purely voluntary organisation autocracy 
can only be by consent of the governed, 
and is therefore, to use General Booth’s 
own words, a Mosaic democracy. It may 
be answered that the lif^ of the General, or 
even the life of Catherine Booth, cannot 
compel the devotion of succeeding genera- 





tions with the cliafm of the Saint of Assisi. 
But the red-hot passion for saving souls 
which filled the founders of the/ Salvation 
Army is a precedent and an inspirarion not 
less potent than the emotion or purpose 
from which Orders have sprung that have 
lasted for centuries. The progress, of 
social reform will doubtless tend to dry 
up the sources ot the social morasSj and ■ 
render the social wing of the Army less 
and less necessary. But so long as there ' 
is to be found a “submerged” fraction 
of humanity anywhere in the world, so long 
is there need for perfervid Salvationism of - 
the earliest type. And Mr. Begbies 
“Broken Earthenware ” attests that at the 
present time, as in the earliest days of the ' 
movement, conversions are taking place,, by 
means of the Army, of the most startling 
and seismic character. Yet in the earliest 
days of the Army General Booth confessed 
that his great difficulty was to “keep his 
people down in the gutter. No sooner had 
they been saved than they tried to become 
respectable. But he meant, by the?!,: help ' 
of God, to keep the Army down in the 
gutter.” The General clearly foresaw the " 
chief peril. Forewarned is forearmed. ; 

The British Isles are 
usually so fortunate in 
their exemption from great ' 
catastrophes of Nature as 
to make us, as a people, more impatient 
when they actually arrive. Last year the 
country was burnt up with an exceptional. * 
drought. This year it has been devastated ' 
with cold and flood. The month of holi- < 
day and harvest has been in temperature 
and in moisture more suggestive of 
February than of August. The spoilt holi- 
day is a minor matter compared with the 
spoilt harvest, but is none the less a disaster. 
The holiday of the brainworkers in especial ; 


The Floods. 
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is a national a'^set ot no small magnitude, 
and the lack of life in the open air during 
their chief annual holiday must leact m 
serious detriment to their subsequent health 
and efficiency. The damage to the crops 
up to the present is enormous. Further 
loss may be obviated by a fine September ; 
but already the value of the national harvest 
has dieen impaired, it is reckoned by ex- 
perts, to the extent of several shillings a 
quarter. As the decrease of one shilling a 
quarter represents a national loss of a 
million and a half sterling, the diminution 
in the national income in consequence of 
these August rams is something formidable. 
The climax of the downpour was reached 
on August 26th. On that and the follow- 
ing day the rainfall in the Eastern counties, 
which are normall) the driest portion of 
these islands, reached the portentous total 
for twenty-mne hours of more than seven 
and a third inches. This amounts to a 
quarter of the average annual rainfall : that 
is, as much rain fell in twenty-ninl hours as 
usually falls in three whole months. This 
is said to be a downpour unprecedented in 
our hydrometric annals. Widespread de- 


struction resulted. In East 
Angha eighty bridges were 
destroyed. Railway embank- 
ments were washed away. 
Railway communication was 
interrupted over a wide area. 
The city of Norwich was cut 
off from the rest of the' 
country. The highest water- 
mark of previous floods was 
surpassed by eighteen inches. 
A square mile of the lower ' 
stieets of the city were under 
water; 10,000 of its towns- 
folk were rendered homeless 
and are being housed and 
fed m schools and other public build- 
ings. The electric light and power station 
was paralcsed. Foi several nights the city 
was in daikness. Happily, only two or three 
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lives were lost, but'datnage to the extent of the taxpayer shall foot the bill, then we 

S I * j rrsi ..U. — t, n■TAQ4‘1/^nQ 


'^100,000 IS already reported. The injufy 
to health that will follow from the deluge 
remains to hfi seen. 

In the various British 
The Peril* reports and inquiries ans- 

the°^ep 

Titanic much w;js made of 
the fact that it was an exceptional occur- 
rence, and this was made the reason for 
no new regulations being framed. Now, 
^Ihowever, in the Corsican we have another 
case, which would have had similarly dis- 
astrous results had the steamer not been 
running dead slow at the time of the 
Collision. After this we trust that active 
steps will be taken to bring life-saving 
equipment up to date and generally to give 
the passengers and crew a chance of life. 
It is interesting to note that Senator Smith 
is to ask the United States Senate to cir- 
culate Lord Mersey’s Report as a State 
paper. It would certainly not suit the 
Boafd of IVade here, after its whitewashing 
commission of inquiry, to print the Ameri- 
can Senate's Inquiry Report as a Blue-li'Dok. 
And now that the whitewashing of the 
White Star Line and the Board of Trade is 
completed, it is of interest to the taxpayer 
to know on whom will fall 
the cost of Lord Mersey’s 
inquiry, which in the words 
of Captain Hampson has 
left us just where we were 
before the Titana Disaster. ’ 

Since Lord Mersey was com- 
pelled to find that the acci- 
dent was due to the excessive 
speed of the White Star boat, 

It would seem natural that 
■ the White Star Company 
should bear the cost. If, 

)iowever, it is decided that 


thmk that some very pertinent questions 
should be asked with regard to the 
special fees paid to the various counsel 
and the retainers, which undoubtedly did 
not make them less adverse to dragging 
out the Inquiry. Since no benefit accrued 
to the public, and since Lord Mersey 
expressly declared his lack of interest in 
what the public thought or desired, it 
seems unjust to spend the public money 
without rendering any account. 

The change of Govern- 

Unrest in ment in Turkey has pro- 

Near^East tnuch telegraphic 

effervescence, centring in 
Vienna, as is usual in such cases. Through- 
out the Near East it is a matter of common 
knowledge that the majority of telegrams 
emanating from the Austrian capital and 
dealing with Balkan adairs are unreliable 
when not deliberately intended to deceive. 
Things are not as they should be in Turkey 
— far from it — and, as Cherif Pasha says, 
the good fruit trees of Europe must.be 
grafted upon the wild trees of Turkey before 
the internal situation materially improves. 
Be that as it may, the deposition of the 
Committee of Union and Progress from 
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topreme power is a step in the right direc- 
tion. The merits of this organisation were v 
f4ther in the direction of the destruction of ' 
the old than the construction of a 

new Turkey. To-day the policy of con- 
struction must begin, and to no country . 
does Turkey look as she does to us. Were 
those who are sincerely anxious for the 
creation of a new Turkey to be assured that 
the British Empire, which is also the greatest 
Mohammedan Empire, were behind them, 
the present stop-gap Cabinet would make 
Way for one composed of the most progress- 
ive elements. To expect^, dj^iStic changes 
at Constantinople while the Turks cannot 
know who are their friends and who their 
enemies is expecting too much. We must 
give them a friendly lead. Although the 
actual Government does not pretend to be a 
permanent one it nevertheless contains many 
elements of good. It means to maintain the 
Chamber and to insist that the Elections 
shall be tree. It excuses itself for the 
amnesty of the old exiles by the fact that it 
is strictly constitutional, since these officials 
of the time of Abdul Hamid were exiled 
without any legal trial. The surest guarantee 
that no unconstitutional methods will be 
followed is that Turkey to-day looks towards 
Great Britain, and knows that by following 
constitutional methods she at least avoids 
any danger of meriting a rebuff. 

The Albanian disturbance 
Montenegro. was more smoke than fire, 
and and the prompt measures 

- taken by the authorities in 

the” way of an expression of readiness to 
tf eat with the rebels, and at the same time 
showing preparation for the employment of 
military force, had a salutary effect. 
The Albanians not only returned homcy but, 
having obtained rifles, w&t towards the 
Montenegrin frontier with the avowed inteii- 


,-%ibn of 

j0cts of King Nkhdilas. TW 
■ situation is one which will tp‘ be 
with in due course, but it is j^fyAComplU: 
cated indeed, there being natibiuii ' 

cohesion and a very decidedlj^ ' developed ^ 
system of clan vendetta to bif t^en into 
account. ^ For the moment Albriaan unre^ 
must mean Servriari and Bulgarian anxiety^ 
since in Macedonia and Old ServU thc bulfc -i 

j -ii- • 

of the population is related to the 'people of:: 
one or other State. But it is extfemely«ii 
improbable that either King Fei'dinand orl^ 
King Peter desires to pull the chestnuts 
out of the fire for Austria or Russia, and 
they know quite well that by precipitating 
war they are cpeating a situation very well 
calculated to swallow them up as well as 
extinguish any future hopes. We ttiay 
take it then that there will be no movement 
on the part of Bulgaria or of Servia, and 
that these nations will aid, as. far as is possi- 
ble with the sentiments of their populations, 
in Turkey’s work of regeneration. But it 
must not be forgotten that in Bulgaria 
especially the voice of the people may in 
the end override the will of the King and 
the Government. We do not, howevet, 
believe that the wiser course will be aban- 
doned, and with a mutually tolerant appre- 
ciation of inevitable frontier incidents, 
pedee will . be preserved. And internal 
peace will thus synchronise with the coming 
peace with Italy. 

We are too apt to regard 
The Progress smaller European States 

Bulgaria. — especially those in the 
proximity qf Turkey — ^as 
mere ephemeral creations, living frotn hand 
, to mouth, and revell^pg in battle, nlurder, 
and sudden death* If is therefore a pleasant 
corrective to this erroneous view of things 
to recotd the twchty-fifth anniversary of the 


^t^igR , of IG»g Krjfliiiand. It wouldif^ 

-difficult the progress which 

^ihe couhtr^.^^ made under his rule, and it 
wdl evef i^main, together with Roumania, 

'as a proof >0f the wisdom of calling in as ruler 
Jn a hew, inexperienced land one who by right 
of birth and tradition understands* kingcraft. 

Ahd the Bulgarian ruler is exiceptionally gifted 
^ in ability; ito steer a' way through troubled 
European waters. ,It is no exaggeration to 
say that he has built the Bulgaria of to-day 
with diplomatic bricks riiade without straw- 
That the democratic peasants love their 
autocratic and aristocratic ruler is doubtful, 
that th^y realist all he has done for them is 
uncertain, but that they know well that the 
country cannot do without him is inevitable. 

The anniversary should call the attention 
of this country to the remarkable progress 
made by Bulgaria^ Servia, and Roumania 
within comparatively short time. The 
wonder is that whereas the financiers of 
Europe regard these States as offering the ^ 

best possible held for investment, the British celebration of his twenty-fifth anniversary as ruler, 

public will have nothing to V]o with them. 

And yet British capital would be preferred Morrison on attaining this momentous share 
-to any other, since it is the freest from the in the direction of the destinies of well- 
taint of political intrigue. nigh one-fourth of the human race. Dr. 

Journalism in Great Morrison has graduated with honours in 

Regnaut Britain, alrhoiigh its power the school of world-wide experience. He 

Journtlijvu- is dreaded and even re- must also be congratulated on having, with 

spected, is, governmentally similar disregard of tradition and eye for 

considered, a prophet without honour in reality, married the lady who, as his secre- 
his own country. With the eminent ex- tary, has been a true partner in his great 
ception of Lord Morley, a journalistic career. Meantime, at home, the Times Jias 
career 'has been regarded as a bar to high changed its editors. The late editor, Mr, 
office In the State. China, however, in Buckle, takes with him into his retiremerit 
making her world over again, gives official . the respect of the world for his scholarly, 
recognition to the actual dynamic position judicial, and unobtrusive conduct of the 
■of the journalist by appointing as her great newspaper. His successor, Mr. Geof- 
political adviser the Times correspondent frey Rphinson, is a pupil of Lord Milner, but 
at Pekin. The hearty congratulation^ of will, it is hoped, have a more reverent re- 
ptressthen all round the world go to Dr. gard for consequences than his former chief. 
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Under his sway the Times may be expected "" 
to cle\elop a policy of more avowed and 
thorough-going Imperialism. Meantime 
it is interesting to note that measures care- 
fully restricting the licence of the Press are 
being conternplated or enacted, at once by 
the Turks in Constantinople and the Labour 
Government in Australia. Journalism is a 
force with which the Governments of the 
world have not yet completely reckoned. In 
the interests of peace and order it is to he 


rewr sailors than the battleships oC tOfday* 
Also in land warfare the toll of victims will 
tend to be less — the Russo-Japanese War ^ 
was no real criterion. Ammunition, pro- 
visions, great distances, all these ate going 
to play a role in land war of the future^ and 
all tend to diminisl/the slaughter. 

The Government’s an- 
Out of the nouncement at the begin- 
Sugar Convention, ning of last month, that 
twelve months hence it 


hoped that the responsibilities attaching to 
this enormous social force will be duly 
safeguarded and enforced by law, that 
journalism may be a good servant of the 
community and not tlie bad master it often 
threatens to become. Some day, perhaps, 
the journalist that lies a nation into an 
unjust war will bt gisen a fair trial and — 
hanged. 


The 

Diminishing Life-cost 
of War. 


In the meantime, while we 
are all too largely at the 
mercy of the bellicose 


editor, it is gratifying to 


note that gradually progress is making 


for reduction in human sacrifice. \ 


naval .battle, even the most destructive, 
cannot mean a death-bill approaching a 
great land battle, and to-day the destiny of 
the world is decided by sea power. It is 


will withdraw from the Sugar Conven- 
tion, has been attributed to a desire to 
influence the North-West Manchester 
election. In that purpose it failed. It had', 
of course, far wider ends. The Convention 
was an agreement to hinder the importation 
of boLiniy-fed sugar. When this attempt is 
relinquished, the hope is that the people of 
this country will have the benefit of cheaper 
sugar; the fear is that the cane-sugar trade of 
our Colonies will be seriously injured. On 
the other hand, it is perfectly possible, as 
Mr. Asquith pointed out, for this country 
to give a preference to Colonial sugar, 
though he did not propose to adopt that 
|)olicy. A serious consideration is the 
menace involved to the sugar beet industry 
just introduced into this country. Over 
three thousand acres in the Eastern Counties 


true that this has come to pass because the 
British Navy has command of the sea and 
because the sea-borne provisions, gathered 
from all corners of the earth, are essential 
to all countries — but it is none the less tlie 
case. And now we see the submarine and 
the dirigible or the aeroplane coming to 
displace the Dreadnought. And again 
there is a great shrinkage of the human 
element brought into play and offered on 
the altar of the God of War. Even the. 


have been planted with sugar beet, and 
factories are being erected. But, as Mr. 
Asquith pointed out, there is no reason why 
this nascent industry should not receive 
assistance from the development fund. The 
country is now free to adopt such measures 
as seem desirable. So far forth the advan- 
tages seem to be on our side. Itajy is 
apparently of the same way of thinking, for 
she also has given notice of withdrawal from 


motor Dreadnought will be manned by the Convention. 
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Thd^ Death-Knelf *bf British Railways* 

' WHY THE MOTOR MUST SUPPLANT THEM. 


T here can now be no disguising the fact 
that the railways of this countrv are no 
longer good business It is* not onlv that 
they do not earn high dividends, or that ever\ 
year sees more railway ordinary capital reccning 
no dividend at all, but the> do not any longer setm 
able to fulfil thnr national work There are manv 
very obvious reasons, some of which it will be 
instructive to glamt at To begin with, the railway 
network 6f this country 
has not been created re- 
cently , It has grown with- 
out any system or with 
out any ordered business 
idea back of it This 
was perhaps inevitable in 
the first place^ but there 
was no need why m«itter^ 
should have been left 
thus without anv real at- 
tempt at bringing thing 
into line with the most 
ordinary business ideas 
lo begin with, the rail- 
ways are burdened with 
a tremendous load oi 
capital and dead mone) 
which makes it practi- 
cally impossible for them 
to hope to pay their wav 
save at the expense of the 
public 

While the chief rail wav 
companies are great and 
complex businesses, we 
do not hesitate to say that they are not really 
run on business lines Ihere is too little joint 
action, too much hide bound tradition for real 
progress to be possiljlp And, therefore, the nation 
suffers. Railways have been so vital a part of national 
life for decades now that anything unhealthy in them 
must affect the whole national structure What is 
needed is a very drastic stocktaking and a ruthless 
writing down of capital if ever the public are to obtain 
reasonably cheap rates on tRe railways. then 

some business organisation and a real business idea, 


including all the parts of the system, must be 
iniugurated It is appalling to think that to-day m 
the United Kingdom there are some 250 distinct 
railway companies and that the i 300 directors receive 
m fees something like £650,000 a year' And these 
directors, or the great majority of them, are no more 
competent to decide questions affecting modern rail- 
ways than IS any man in the street Their special 
qualifications seem to be extreme respectability and 
extreme age On the 
board of one railway 
company there are six 
gentlemen whose average 
age lb over seventy-seven 
Since the capital value 
c rcated bv these hundreds 
of directors is not in ex- 
(tss of their fees they 
must be considered as an 
unec onomic factor. Then, 
again, there are the 250 
general managers of the 
250 railway companies, all 
in receipt of handsome 
salaries, and yet many 
of them indisputably un- 
ec onomic factors and of 
little commercial value m 
the railwa\ business. It 
is astounding to find so 
immense an organisation 
being run by those pos- 
sessing so little real 
training and scientific pre- 
paration for thtir work 
— a work upon which much of the welfare of the nation 

depends Surely all these boards and all these general 
managers arc not needed to manage the 23 41.7 miles 
of railway m the United Kingdom It would work 
out at a little over ninety miles of road for each 
separate organisation ' If the present apparently 

unbusiness-like and wasteful method of running our 
railways made for efficiency the expense might be 
excused But it does not make for efficiency m time 
of peace ot in time of war. The freight rates on IBntish 
railways are far higher than those m Contihental 



Diagram showing the life work of a goods wagon. 
It IS in use only two minutes per hour, and in all for 
SIX months durmg seventeen years. 
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to develop a policy of more avowed and Also in land warfare the toll of vi^ims will 
thorough-going Imperialism. Meantime tend to be less — the Russo-Japanese War , 
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force with which the Governments of the Out of the nounoement at the begin- 

world have not yet completely reckoned. In Sugar Convention, ning of last month, that 
the interests of peace and order it is to be twelve months hence it 

hoped that the responsibilities attaching to will withdraw from the Sugar Conven- 
this enormous social force will be duly tion, has been attributed to a desire to 
safeguarded and enforced by law, that influence the North-West Manchester 
journalism may be a good servant of the election. In that purpose it failed. It had’, 
community and not the bad master it often of course, far wider ends. The Convention 


threatens to become. Some day, perhaps, 
the journalist that lies a nation into an 
unjust war will be given a fair trial and — 
hanged. 

In the meantime, while we 


The 

Diminishing Life-cost 
of War. 


are all too largely at the 
mercy of the bellicose 


editor, it is gratifying to 


note that gradually progress is making 


for reduction in human sacrifice. A 


naval battle, even the most destructive, 
cannot mean a death-bill approaching a 
great land battle, and to-day the destiny of 
the world is decided by sea power. It is 


was an agreement to hinder the importation 
of bouniy-fed sugar. When this attempt is 
relinquished, the hope is that the people of 
tins country will have the benefit of cheaper 
sugar; the fear is that the cane-sugar trade of 
our Colonies will be seriously injured. On 
the other hand, it is perfectly possible, as 
Mr. Asquith pointed out, for this country 
to give a preference to Colonial sugar, 
though he did not propose to adopt that 
polic). A serious consideration is the 
menace involved to the sugar beet industry 
just introduced into this country. Over 
three thousand acres in the Eastern Counties 


true that this has come to pass because the 
^ British Navy has command of the sea and 
because the sea-borne provisions, gathered 
from all corners of the earth, are essential 
to all countries — but it is none the less the 
case. And now we see the submarine and 
the dirigible or the aeroplane coming to 
displace the Dreadnought. And again 
there is a great shrinkage of the human 
elcitient brought into play and offered on 
the altar of the God of War. Even the^ 
motor Dreadnought will be manned by 


have been planted witli sugar beet, and 
factories are being erected. But, as Mr. 
Asquith pointed out, there is no reason why 
this nascent industry should not receive 
assistance from the development fund. The 
country is now free to adopt such measures 
as seem desirable. So far forth the advan- 
tages seem to be on our side. Italy is 
apparently of the same way of thinking, for 
she also has given notice of withdrawal from 

the Convention. 

c 



The^ Death-Knelf British Railways. 


WHY THE, MOTOR MUST SUPPLANT THEM. 


T here can now be no disguising the fact 
that the railways of this country are no 
longer good business. It is* not only that 
they do not earn high dividends, or that every 
year sees more railway ordinary capital receiving 
no dividend at all, but they do not any longer seem 
able’ to fulfil their national work. 'J'here are many 
very obvious reasons, some of which it will be 
instructive to glance at. To Ijegin with, the railway 
network 6f this country 
has not been created re- 
’ cently ; it has grown with- 
out any system or with- 
out any ordered business 
idea back of it. This 
was perhaps inevitable in 
the first place, but there 
was no need why matters 
should have been left 
thus without any real at- 
tempt at bringing things 
into line with the most 
ordinary business ideas. 

To begin with, the rail- 
ways are burdened with 
a tremendous load of 
capital and dead mone}’ 
which makes it practi- 
cally impossible for them 
to hope to pay their way 
save at the expense of the 
public. 

While the chief railway 
companies arc great and 
complex businesses, we 
do not hesitate to say 
run on business lines. 



Diagram showing the life work of a goods wagon. 
It is in use only two minutes per hour, and in all for 
six months during seventeen years. 


that they are not really 
There is too little joint 


action, too much hide-bound tradition for real 
progress to be possiljle. And, therefore, the nation 
suffers. Railways have been so vital a part of national 
life for decades now that anything unhealthy in them 
must affect the whole national structure. Whkt is 
needed is a very drastic stocktaking and a ruthless 
writing down of capital if ever the public are to obtain * 
reasonably cheap rates on t)ie failwayk then 
some business organisation and a real business idea, 


including all the parts of the .system, must be 
inaugurated. It is appalling to think that to-day in 
the United Kingdom there are some 250 distinct 
railway companies and that the >1,300 directors receive 
m fees something like £650,000 a year ! And these 
directors, or the great majority of them, are no more 
competent to decide questions affecting modern railr 
ways than is any man in the street. Their special 
qualifications seem to be extreme respectability and 
extreme age. On the 
board of one railway 
company there are six 
gentlemen whose average 
age is over seventy-seven. 
Since the capital value 
created by these hundreds 
of directors is not in ex- 
cess of their fees they 
must be considered as an 
uneconomic factor. 'Then, 
again, there are the, 250 
general managers of the 
250 railway companies, all 
in receipt of handsome 
salaries, and yet many 
of them indisputably un- 
economic factors and of 
little commercial value in 
the railway business. It 
is .astounding to find so 
immense an organisation 
being run by those pos- 
sessing so little real 
training and scientific pre- 
paration for their work 
— a work upon which much of the welfare of the nation 
depends. Surely all these boards and all these general 
managers are not needed to manage the 23,41.7 miles 
of railway in the United Kingdom. It would work 
out at a little over ninety miles of road for each 
separate organisation! If the present apparently 
unbusiness-like and wasteful method of running*qur 
railways made for efficiency, the expense might be 
excused. But it does not make for efficiency in time 
of peace of in time of war. The freight rates on British 
railways are far liigher* than those in Continental 



In many "instances they are more than 
feuble the German rates. Surely this cannot be to 
advantage of the British manufacturer or the 
i^culturist ? 

Freight rates in the United Kingdom average 
1* 123d. per ton mile. 

Freight rates in France average o*726d. per 
ton mile. 

Freight rates in Germany average o-63.7d. per 
ton mile. 

Freight rates in Holland average o' 59od. per 
ton mile. 

The passenger ^traffic is in a better state than the 
Ijfdght, although the lack of thought-out business idea 


life;;, ^tris equivaient to saying that ip fy^ry 
the goods wagon is only used for two minu^s. It 
is undergoing repairs for twelve minutes each: -hour, 
and lying idle for the rest of the time. v 

Putting the price of these wagons at from £70 to 
£80 apiece, it is seen that the capital .sunk in' tlie 
1,400,000 amounts to about £100,000,000. This is |i 
very large amouijt to sink every twenty years or less, 
especially when the wagons representing these millions 
arc not in use for the vast majority of their years of 
life. But this is not all. The repairs necessary owing 
to exposure to the weather and violence in shunting 
amount to between £3 and £4, per wagon per annum, 
or an annual outlay of about £5,000,000. And this for 
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Sidings at Willesden Junction, showing hundreds on hundreds of goods wagons standing idle. 


whole system must have some considerable 
Effect* Turning to the question of goods traffic, how- 
ever, we have forced upon our notice a most incredible 
state of chaos, and one which is quite sufficient to 
^dccount for high rates and no dividends. There are 
in existence to-day some 1,400,000 goods wagons, 
^some belonging to the railway companies, and some 
nfco privaii individuals. These wagons are mounted 
on wheels and placed on the rails; but then it would 
that their object had been attained. Because 
are seldom employed to carry goods ! The life 
; of a goods wagon is about seventeen years, and 
statistics prove that it is mobile on an average, laden 
and unladen, for six months but of its seventeen years’ 


the pleasure of seeing the wagons stand idle, while 
tons of merchandise are not moved owing to prohibitive 
freight rates ! Some wagons naturally are more 
mobile than others, but there is no return made to 
shareholders giving the numbers of wagons bought 
and never used at all. 

But the baneful effects of this method of nbt organ- 
ising business do not end there. We must also con- 
sider the space factor. It is quite clear that if a wagon 
is stahding still or being shunted for sixteen and a 
half years of its .existence, it musUbe standing s^e- 
•where ; and unfortunately that ^‘ somewhere ** is 
usually valtx^ble pibce of land. The .standing room 
of sBL goods Wagon sometimies costs as much fts £4 iper 
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. Square foot. A wagon requires a standmg sfkcc 6 i 
a^ut aoo aqWe feet^ and, thus, £800 worth of land 
to accommodate it. Detention of a goods wagon is 
accouiitBd for in loading, unloading, shunting, mar- 
slialling, repairing, and waiting. Is it to be wondered 
at thAt there are 14,353 ^n**^*^ sidings in the United 
Kingdom (as compared with 23,417 miles of open line) 
costing about £2,727,000 per annum for jnaintenanre ? 

In London alone the rateable value of the railway 
property, mostly goods yards, is £2,357,514, and the 
capital value at thirty years’ purchase is £70,000,000. 
At 7s. 4d. in the £ the rates amount to alxiut £800,000 
annually. 

'There are seventy-four goods .stations in London 
joined by 500 miles of line, and ' ■ r,:.- - goods 

by foo trains per day running between them, whilst 
only about 300 arrive from the country. In a Board 
of Trade Blue-book of 1909 we find the following 
figures as to railway capital and dividends 
Between 1880 and 1906 gross 

earnings increased by ... 79 per cent. 

Working expenses increased by 1 16 ’6 per cent. 

In 1908 over £97,000,000 ordi- 
nary stock paid no dividend. 

In 1908 over £1,000,000,000 
Ojrdinary stock paid less 
than ... 4 percent. 

Only about £3,000,000 ordinary 


this country only produces 25 per lent, of the food it 
consumes, the remainder, to the tune of £2oo/>oo,ooo, v 
coming from abroad. The railways of this country as 
at present constituted cannot hope to come to the aid > 
of the agriculturist or the i^all manufacturer^ Eveh 
with the present high rates of carriagi, we have seen 
how small are the dividends. 

The dimensions of the business have entirely out- 
grown such organisation as it possesses, and a very ‘ 
simple job is frequently done five times over, four of 
which times are obviously unnecessary. If we examine , 
a railway goods station, we find that there is nothing . 
about it which, from an engineering point of view, can 
be called design. It is usually a wilderness of sidings, 
sometimes nearly a mile in length, and perhaps a 
quarter of a mile broad or more. It is furnished with a 
loosely congregated jumble of sheds, which are dotted 
over it higgledy-piggledy from one end to the other. 

It has absolutely no design, and it is too unwieldy and 
scattered to admit of the rapid inter-communication ; 
of parts which is essential to a building intended for 
a place of exchange. « ' 

While the average speed of a goods train niay bef; ; 
taken at twenty miles an hour, the actual time .<Jpent . 
in covering distances from point to point is so small; 
a portion of the period which must elapse before the 
agriculturists’ goods reach their destination as to' be 


stock paid more than 6 per cent. 

From 1904 to 1908 the stock pay- 
ing NO dividend grew by £18,000,000. 

Let us now look at the effect of 
this hopelessly unpractical freight 
system of the railways upon the 
country at large. It is disastrous 
and is the direct cause of much 
of the agricultural depression. The 
fertile soil of England can produce 
foodstuffs, but those who produce 
them pannot market them. And 
this not only because of the cost 
of carriage^ but because of the 
delay and difficulty in getting them 
on the and off the wagons 

when they finally arrive at their 
destination. Nor must we forget 
that should the goods not be sale- 
able ^ey are ret'jirniitd, but only 
after so long a deiayas to be worse 
than useless if they happen to be 
perisbahle articles. And so to-day 
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itoost negligible. First, the wagon containing his 
goods has to wait until it can be shunted on to a train, 
which train again must wait its turn to get right of 
way. Ihese processes of shunting and marshalling 
occupy an enormous time well as an enormous space. 
If the wagon has to pass from one railway system 
to another hours or davs mav elapse before it continues 
on its journey The intricacies of the process are too 
great to be dealt with here, but as a shunting yard 
may haye as much as thirty miles of sidings, it is 
evident that there is scope for vast delay 

Even if the wagon is going over one system direct 
to its destination, further delay must be expected 
when the time comes to unload the goods If anything 
cOuld be less admirable than the shunting yard it is 
the goods yard of a great railwav Without system, 
struggling with each other the vans and carts seek to 
approach the wagon or the shed The handling, the 
co-it of labour, and the appalling waste of time all 
make railway carriage a particularly impossible method 
pf sending goods to market And meanwhik the small 
producer is unable to reap the full benefit of his labour, 
being often forced to feed the pigs with produce which 
might materially help to swell his revenue were he 
able to market it 

We have seen that the railways are hopeles^^ly and, 
It may well be, irretrievably handicapped m the 
direction of fulfilling their national function Bui 
something must be done ever if railway direi tors are 
content to draw their fees and shareholdcis to forgo 
* their dividends^ Happilv, there is an easv and a simply 
^.chieved way Put of the present state of affairs 

The railwTiys may be good or they may be bad is 
regards their permanent wa) , but there is no question 
that the roads, high roads, and secondary roads of the 
kingdom are excellent and well kept up Thev should 
natuial arteries along which the produce of the 
coui^yside should flow towards the centres of 
CdStlsuraption The railways have developed an extra- 
ordinary centralisation upon London, and the producer 
has come to think that there is no real market save 
the metropolis And yet there are only some five 
millions of people there as compared with forty millions 
in other ceptres Once the roads are accepted as the 
natural channels for carriage of goods, then inevitably 
local centralbation will take the place of the present 
ondue Vush to London When we say the roads must 
h® used, we do not wish to multiply the slow-moving 
market gardeners’ carts, drawn by intelligent horses 
and m charge of sleepy and unintelligent humans, 
which wend their way every night from Essex and 
Kent to Coven^ Garden. 


yustStes the road is the natural channel, so the light 
diotor-van or lorry is the ideal vehicle for the develop- 
ment of this country It will enable produce to be 
transported with a mimmum of handling from the 
home of the producer to the centre of consumption. 
The rate of actual running will be approximately that 
given for goods trains — twenty miles an hour — but there 
will be no wasjfe in shunting, marshalling in trains and 
discharging The accompanying map shows clearly 
how completely the (ountry could be covered by a 
senes of circles of collection around the great centres 
of consumption A tweniv-fiv^e miles maximum run, 
or, say, ninety minutes on the road and the produce 
would bt on sale, fresh and commanding belter prices 
Ihc sime motors could easily do two or more journeys 
a day, especially those well within the outer radius 
Where goods had to go to London, they could be saved 
all the delay and expense of branch railway lines 
and be motored direi t to the nearest station in 
connection with the terminus Railways cannot hope 
to compete with organised motor traction locally 
centralisi d 

lhat IS all vory well, it may be said, but how are 
you going to induce your producer to buy his motor- 
loirv, and how is he going to afford it J he British 
War Oflicc has answered these questions by the recent 
issue of a scheme for the subsidising of private mptor 
lorries capable of carrying a load of either 30 cwt or 
3 tons Ihis step has been taken because the military 
authorities have recognised that for mobilisation 
purposes, as well as lor transport of troops and stores, 
the roads and the motor can casilv beat the railways 
Ihe scheme of subsidy is well thought out and com- 
prehensive Jhe lomc^ shall be of makes and tvpes 
approved bv the War Office Thej must accomplish 
a trial oi up to eighty miles satisfactorily before accept- 
aiK c and enrolment — 

1 ht general conditions provide that each motor-lorry will be 
subsidised for a period of three years from the date of accept 
ance, and the ovvjicr will receive in respect thereof a purchase 
minimum, and an annual subsidy at the lollowing rates 

A purchase premium of ,^ 5 ° "’A ke paid in six half-yearly 
instalments of 6s 8d each, in arrear The first instal- 
ment to bt paid in six months from dale of accept£tnce 

A further purchase premium of j^io will be paid in respect 
of each of the said motoi lorries which is provided With a 
body of an approved type for the carnage of rayeat alung from 
the roof, ])ayablc in six half yearly instalments of 13s 4d 
each, in arrear, payable at the same times as the instalments 
of the purchaser premium of ,^^50 

'\n annual subsidy of ;^2o per motor-lorry will be paid 
half yearly, in arrear, the first instalment to be paid in six 
months from the date of acceptanoe, 

The owner of a subsidised motor lorry without a special body 
will thus receive th6 sum of jC 1 10, spread oVOr h period of three 
years, provi(led he conforms 10 the conditions, 

Ihcfowner will not be entitled to any payment, whether on 
account of fnircbase premium or annual Bubstdy, unless the 




4lbw MOTORS WILL SAV,E AGRICULTURAL ENGLAND 

Each shaded disc indicates genamlly the district that would supply the centre or centres named. Of course, for 
clearness oply a few of the largest cetttrcl coujd be indicated here, bat the principle would apply to all cities end 
market towns. The discs indicate the following, radius distances :«#Lond on, 40 miles ; Manch«tet, etc., IJii:ni:-.i;.:ain. etc., 
30 to 40 miles; Bradford and Leeds, Bristol and Bath, Southampton and Portsmouch, 30 miles ? all the 



| [^ing conditions are cotnpUetV ^ith at tlie time of payment : 
l,Tk« motor-lorry mnat continue to be enrolled ; (^) tbe lorry 
iitt remain the property of the owner ; (c) the lorry must be 
(the United Kingdom ; a certificate has been signed by 
S War Department inspecting officer that the lorry has been 
gpected by him and found to be /maintained in a thoroughly 
f^oeable condition and in a satisfi^tory state of repair. 

With regard to the right to purchase, the conditions set forth 
if and whenever the Army Reserve or any portion shall be 
out on permanent service the War Department shall be 
liSBUtled to purchase any motor-lorry enrolled. The price to be 
for any motor-ldrry shall be the then value at the date of 
|tfttcing over by the War Department, plus 25 per cent., provided 
\ Chat the sum to be paid shall in no case be greater than the 
[kor^inal actual purchase-price, and never less than 30 per cent. 

^ such purchase^price. Every motor-lorry is to be kept in a 
coveied*in building where the necessary protection 
frost will be ensured. Motor-lorries shall, be at all times 
Mliven by properly ptalified drivers. 

El-The average price of such a three-ton lorry would 
between £500 and £600^ so that the Government 
P|ibsidy means a very considerable saving. It might 
be arranged with the makers that the payment 
^ibould be spread over a period so as to enable a wider 
producer to purchase. In case of war the 
|!forry,l^ to be delivered to the authorities within a 
^^iod of seventy-two hours. 

14 If 'ihe War Office scheme meets with the success it 
iSJfesierves, a great step forward will have been made 
gtowards the freeing of the country from the strangling 
of the railways. The producer or the co-operative 
^iociety will be able to sell his or its produce and live 
the land, paying a reasonable carriage rate instead 
the present impossible charges. The sale of produce 
be locally cfehtralised to the benefit of the centre 
l^d of the neighbourhood. As drivers of the 
glorrieil it would be ah excellent idea to encourage 
|^. ,a iKT^tic^^ retired soldiers or reservists to ta> e 

g So much for peaceful times. In time of war or 
l-^iidtjedihid — and we have been told that a raid, such 
.,‘•< 18 .. yrias proved to be possible in this year’s naval 
!y.B3anGfcuvres, is the chief danger this country has to 
iVfear — the possibility of doing without the railways is 
Kn immense boOn. Even assuming that the military 
authorities have evolved a plan for working the rail- 


troops ; CfSere afe plenty of sidmgi^/but noit where 
thpy arc wahtedi A lesser Balkan State has railways 
Jjetter prepared for war than arc ours. Then a liiie of 
railway is always liable to be cut by an enteipr^f^f 
enemy; and we are now considering the case of a sudden 
attack upon East Anglia, of which the first notification 
would be the arrival of the transports. KuiUays would 
be worse than useless, but the motor-lorries could 
enable a sufficient concentration to be rapidly carried 
out to more than hold the attacking forces. Conceti* 
tration by motor- lorry would be more rapid than 
disembarkation from transports. On the announce- 
ment of the war or raid all the lorries would concen- 
trate at their local centre, carrying up the local reservists 
instead of cabbages. Thence they would proceed by 
the chosen roads towards East Anglia, duly ordered 
and systematically dispatched. The various types 
might follow different roads, all converging on the 
point of concentration. In a few hours literally the 
entire garrisons of England could be drained into East 
Anglia, and twenty-four hours see the first battle of 
defence well under way. There would be no ( ongc-uion. 
no delay, since the emptied motors would return by 
different roads ; and it would be an energetic enemy 
indeed who would undertake to destroy all the roads 
leading into East Anglia. 

No less an authority than Prince Henry of Prusstt- 
has advocated recently the building of a great motor 
highway from the camp of Doberitz, near Berlin, right 
across country to the French frontier at the fortress 
of Metz. He declares the highway in times of peace 
will be a boon to motorists and of inestimable value for 
quick transfer of troops, ammiinition, and artillery in 
war time. 

The adoption of the roads of England in place of the 
^ railroads, which would still have their functions to 
fulfil, and the substitution to an ever-increasing extent 
of the independent motor-lorry, free to choose its road, 
for the locomotive, tied and hampered by its inability 
to do other than follow the rails, seeih not only inevit- 
able, but highly advisable in the true interests of the 
country in times of peace or war; A striking parallel 
may be found in the relative success of the motor-^bus 


[ v-way system in time of war, and that they have so 
feuifcnrmed the various general managers, it would take 
pi^amracle to secure smooth or even possible working of 
various companies’ lines if taken over suddenly. 
^' And ii it is a raid that has to be met, there will be no 
^ days in which to get things straightened out. Besides 
. which there is ho railway line in thjk country really 
' eqjupped at any point for the rapid conCehtrati<|i of 


and the electric tram. But its adoption must be 
tantamount to sounding the death-knell of the present 
railway system, and the loss of many millions to rail- 
way sharehold^y But— who knows P-^ithiay be the 
needed shock the railways, to put their houses 

in order, and adoption of sane businiss methods 
fit themselv^.]i^^Work',harmo^ with the motors 
}fbr the gooij^ « 
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Eng^land’i Suiddei [Berlin. 

Report from .in Fnghshman m the year 3pob t *‘The latinch 
went off successfully, but the displaceiKient of water was so great 
that our beloved country was swamped 1 " 


IV, ma4d»a^aUi^\ ^ 

•TifX IXAUAH i 







'"-Tlw ISpiiinwttay- ' : 

, jatsat 

that youv. powder is good/* . 

^ . France : “ Aod.ijfe aw relying ihat yo^iyaiMd » docs 
;,:abt exciMd yoor pri'vlLjte meu 


'tTie Ittg^glen of Baltic. / p 

Europe may be happy ; the siatm m remains, e.ven after Tsi(t^ 
a^ Kaiser have met ' 
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. , a ^ iai^oni^ Problem . 
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'• " ;, Prime- Mri;iSfe.._and 3 ^^ pf, .Foreign ^ffuirs of .Btlgatfla. 

' ■ . •'■ ' :4^ "^''^■'■*' ■ ‘ \ . A".;;--,, 

. account of tike development' of Uskub> to the west, asi^efl'is ^ sto c(ms frpn. 

situa^io^ in Macedonia woulS int^ligible other, adjoining J ' . ' "■! - 

^ ^tt|icmV.a brief retro^pt^ct of the gtoing' ‘‘The extent tnjlwhicfc'tfefe^^ 

|»4 auliet jpni European diplomacy in 1877 and made a matter of serious cw^iiWT^i^asi thfc'W 


8 , of thip fatal 


rated by the Congress the -inhabitants would be 1 


<ld> ai^ 


‘ authority of tho Sultan tvMd nptiSife' injuriously 


Peace-^®4likU)Ut of the British 

‘htentiaries-at. that the chief authors 

^blutpari’, br^jplp:e unenviable atti- 

{Public. The facts, however, 
f^vths nieftt^^or coiisi.stent nor htimane : 
j m ln^c and foresight ; and that it 
I the present appalling harvest of . 

iul. blofjostied iipcl harassing unrest. 

I' But letvtSie facts npwk Jor themselvo';. 

V.i l- .-5 ■ «,.<^ • ^ A: 

; ;At the Cgmstniatmo 


_. ^ oference of 1876-77 the 

vi Beaconsfield’s approval. 

that an autonomous 
tol^lgaria, but agreed 
KthigA almost as big as that of 

1^ as it will be remembered, 

I the"' Eastern, with 

' Goropos^ -of the sandjaks' of 

Joultd^ , Slivno , Phi lippo- 
fle eft^tioil^f the ^azas of Sultan-yeri and 
ijiiid the cazas of Kirk-Klissi, Moustafa- 
(2) the Western, having 
jiW ^piitatj.ahd comj[^sing the sandjaks of .Sofia, 
,Usku)^^^Bj^lia (with the exception of 
he^ of the sandjak.ol 

and the ^azas of Stron- 

‘ , and Kastoria. 

y- 4th, 1877, to the then Foreign 
Bpra,; favour of thi-; greai Bulgaria. 

! Salifibai^ 

' Th6 propbsJ^mitation and ‘.■vision ol the terri- 
li^khowp in^fj^ately %s Bidgaria is the on:ty other 
iilicr which reiliiiris before ^ conclude. 



*thc. 

Qinisti&ticfiti l^ 'j 


Nagainstfinid-. ^ 
north of ^tbe.i^tiiiir^C 


diminished by the fnclusion of a territory,., 

“ A f^r ipore seripps question arose as tef the division 
of the Arrijory whiA wa.< lo ht so denli with. It was 
in the first instance proposed that one province of 
Bulgaria should be constituted, extendmg from the 
panube' almost to Salbnica. To ^is proposal there 
appeared to me to be insuperable objections. Under a 
s)^tem of self-government the province would have" 
been in the hands of a Slav majority j they would have 
held the most important strategic positions of the 
country; and the extent of their population ahd terri- 
tory and the magnitude of their resources would have 
made their position, in regard to the Sultan, one of 
practical independence. I pressed, therefore, for a 
subdivision of the district .into two, and the dividing 
line which 1 proposed was so drawn as to leave the 
eastern district in the hands of a non-Slav population. 
'Fhe Mohammedans alone would have been very power-* 
tul, and, combined with the Greeks, who, in any 
question of political aggregation, could have been 
trusted to act with them, they would have commanded 
a clear niajoriiy. The traditional supremacy of the 
Mussulmans and the superior intellectual resources of 
the Greeks would have ‘given to the predominance of 
the non-Slav population' decisive character, ^The 
J^steni Province so forded* ’^uld have deluded the 
sea-coast; of course, the pdkdes of the Balkans, the 
ap^^tiadies to Constantinople^ and poitiop of 

tN tfo' u^der^GG^’nbt 

to 1 tajerefore ithoii^t 5h 

the mteii^sts . of Turkey -teamed 


ativ^VJ?!y\the-feK^ the woirit tacCf^ 

iyno,' wNbi-Wre .to , the Wlh/rilvthat- 'iSifevVl^tM 

^IjJar reason ib-necesifttry tt:|inGlu<k the 5 a#dj(a^ neariy Congress ' 




i :mtory loir > 

to-' ^ 

I' ,.fte. pipiA^'is^' 

^^'Tiaiisb.VW 

r contradicting every: 



•ihad ’ 

iitafa-pasha ; in 

^ ; three northern castas of^ 
in softie of fhe caiias of Stronmitsa»i||ifi^"^^ 

^ ^ocities committed 

' pr^i^n of the revolutipn--^J®'«t^^^&o Ullages, 
the 19^10 burnt-down hoiscs, and the 
tmd v^ounded irthihhinttT J|j|Tr com^ a£ UKipi^^ 
observer like Dr. E. p. 
the plague-^ollufeed mist'*^ 
imagine the profound emotion J 
thdi[5>ooo Macedonian and Adiiadhlife 1 
Ifihed in Bulgaria, ahd among the Bu)| 
principality themselves. 

The iinpression made by jsnch e^ 

‘lation akin to the 'sufferers, and u . 
mical crisis they produce, wi^ " 


■ Nf 5,5)1 

,;u}dipr: _ 

of Lord Salisb^Jrbm"^i^^ Sa 
defended at Constantinople had. he 
.upon^such a system of. gQveq^)^^ Macedonia 

that which Lord #ufTerin, 

army of occupation/.^^ e^ Turkish 

province of Lebanon: tJi^irtnHately, he not only con- 
tented himself wit;b.:itrt aj pf the Berlin Treaty, but 
went so far in hia hostility to Russia that he rifus^ 
his agreement to Count Schouvoloff’s propo^ for ita 
execution, a proposal yrhich had found the su]:^)crrt 
of Germany and Austria, r The first plenipotentiary of 
. the latter Powe^, Count Andrassy, had pressed the 
folloVing reading “ The High Contracting Powers 
look upon the totality of the A|[dcles of (he present 
Act as forming a collection of 'stipulations of which 
they undertake to control and to superintend the 
execution.” Lord SWisbury could not (omprciiend the 
object of this proposal:-; “ Hb Excellency/’ says the 
•eighteenth Protocol of the Congress of Berlin, “ knows 
of no sanction naorje solemn and more binding than the 
signature of hb^J^ernment, and primers not to accept 

an engagement Whkh appears; either to j^dienic insurrection in Turkey 

useless, as it is evident that Britain is top powerful not to^r^ 

the execution of the Treaty ; a sigi^^^on p^ves to Cross the frontiers ^ ^ 

of too unde&iia-^ thanb .^^^ otto, to (^ty their purses 

special pleadii« thc CoW!wikMi^^^ “ rapidly 





Congress of Berlin, with the - 
high Assembly, by the jQreeh 
Delyahms. Speaking of the dfect | 
public opinion by tfip news of ^ 
perpetrated across f 
“ The na:tives of the Gn 
Empire are counted by 
occupy high positions in all 
tration, in the Navy and in the Army ; 
numerous, are distiii|uished by tto csx 6 i 0 ijif^ 
industrial activity. The echo which the-toi 
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European ^ 

national Conm^p] 

Berlin ' 

and eohU^ 
its sigb^::^ 

';a fresh't#fcj 
For'fifte^ 

Mac^ddnuiW 




^C^i^ting provinces, and the whole 4 
Sv^ingdom, which oikhot forget what it 
/tformer strog^tes p^^ disinherited ' 
remain ^imjpas^tt ■ 

'deliverance, join 

.abist 
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'‘Such a s1;c^te of affairs gives rise ^ch timti to 
serious crises in the Hellenic lingdonv, which rendlr 
the position of its Government very difficult : unabfe* 
to refuse its sympathies to the Greeks of the provinces 
in question, united by the bonds of history, race, and 
common misfortunes to free Greet® to pro- 

claim jfiui indifierence which would deprive it rof the 
confidence of Hellenism, and would smother the just 
h(^s which the Greeks of Turkey havfe always founded 
on free' Greece ; evezj Greek Gov^rhment would be 
powerless to struggle against the stream. 

“ Should it even believe it its duty to do so at the 
sacrifice of the most precious interests of the kingdom, 
il; would be overturned by the current, which would 
carry away the whole country into the struggle of the 
insurgent provinces* Even if the Government had 
the power of opposing a barrier to the national current, 
all these efiofts would be without effect, by reason of 
the extent and conformation of the frontier line of 
the kingdom, which an army of 100,000 men would 
hot be sufficient to guard so as to be able to prevent 
' the clandesftine departure of volunteers. 

“The situation created for the Hellenic Govem- 
'ment by these insurrectional movemcn,^ is not less 
difficult and untenable from a financial point of view- 
The Budget of the kingdom has often experienced, 
and is even now experiencing, the influence of like 
, events. The pecuniary assistance granted each time 
to refugees from the insurgent provinces and to the 
repatriated combatants, and the armaments caused 
by this abnormal situation and by the somewhat 
strained relations with the neighbouring State which 
have always resulted therefrom, have often swallowed 
up several millions, increased the public debt, and 
appropriated in fruitless outlay the greater part of 
the public revenues, which if employed in the material 
development of the country would have greatly 
increased the resources and well-being. 

Jf , great and rich nations with which little Greece 
could, never compete have always, under analogous 
circumstances, felt the onerous effects of expenditure 
of a like nature, it is very natural that the poor Hellenic 
kingdom, which more than once has found itself obliged 
to confront like obligations, which at the present time 
has on its territory 30,000 refugees, and to make 
preparations bdyond its strength— it is very natural 
that it should not only feel the ill-effects of all tifce 
burden of such expenditure, but should be crush^ 
by iti“ 

I have Quoted in extenso Mr. lielyannis’ declaration 
because it gives a very accurate id^ of the deplorable 
siiuatioii cre.'iicd in .Bulgaria by, the Macedonian 
imbroglio. The uncortai^r^of future, 

the precariouB^a^ , 6f tfee 6x4^^ between 

suzerain and vassal^Ms another reason why Bulgaria 
should desire to free herself from the continuous and 
oppresrive nightmare of that imbroglio. Everybiiy* 
expecting war with Turkey, nobody cares to int^ 


money ftiid help to develop the natural resources of 
the cduntry. Its mines cannot be sold; i^.jir^uce 
cannot be» utilised ; its stre&s lack mills;,; ' its mil]4 
lack men and capital. Bulgaria cannot be quiet and 
prosperous so long as Macedonia is disturbed and 
distracted. Add to this the systematic extermination 
of the Bulgarian element in the Ma<?edonian and tfie 
Adrianople you will understlnd the 

paramount ^interest Bulgaria has in a pronipt and 
satisfactory solution of the Macedonian problem. 

This interest has ilrery often 'been misrepresented j 
very often has Bulgaria been accused bf aspiring to 
annex Macedonia, of being the <i^j^nrber of peace 
and joy — Friedens und Fr^udenskireT iht Balkan 
peninsula. And these accusation^ have not been 
without influence upon our relations with our neigh- 
bours and upon the settlement of the Macedonian 
question itself. But both of these two accusations are 
basjeless . Bulgaria does not desire# annex Macedonia. 
Bulgaria is not troubling the peace of the East. Here 
and there Bulgarian jouqiaUsts may have spoken of 
certain reversionary interests of their country in the 
event of the breaking up of the Turkish Empire, and 
here and there B'.'.m;-; in youths may have joined the 
Macedonian revolutionary bands! But there is no 
ground in history, as Lord ‘Salisbury would have said, 
for the belief that Bulgaria, as a nation, is blind to 
the dangers of an annexation pohey, and thpt by' 
fomenting Macedonian insurrectinh she has light- 
heartedly brought upon herself the troubles . under 
which she is now labouring. It is not Bulgaria that 
has disturbed the peace of the Balkan peninsula since 
the Congress of Berlin. Prince Alexander entered, it 
is true, East Roumelia after the Philippopolis revolt 
of September, 1885, which Bulgaria had not encouraged, 
but he was obliged to act so in order to save that 
province from anarchy. But when the then Bulgarian 
Government saw that Europe did not approve the 
union, they decided to restore in East Roumelia the 
, stains quo, and would have done so hadnot King Milan 
of Servia declared war on them. -Bulgaria has not 
stirred since 1885, in spite of the great temptation 
offered to her by the war between Greece and Turkey 
in i%7 and of the enormous excitement produced 
ampfig her population by the Hiacedonian uprising of 
1903. Neither Greece nor Servia acted so prudently 
in 1854, 1885 and 1897. The United .States them- 
arives could not mist in i898^=,th9. strain laid upon 
their patience and the emotion produced among their 
population by Senator Proctor’s report upon the. 
sufferings of the Cuba^t teconcentrados md by the 
imprisonment and escape of Miss Cisneros. 
causes of Macedonian discontent are so manifest and 
so manifold that no Bulgarian ambiitious vicfws need 
for it. The solemh and 
bjpd^*^ given at Berlin; the autonomy granted 



ifcOie of* . ^ 

In ^i|e rf tfa^ peit n)it Swi^n, S^uminwis^ %l(>4 fiiIsfiili|MUv^quaI secaritj^' , 

,b^(m wip; H mlf ^ life, h^our find pro^i^tjr^ and tqudX chances 

after' heavy tp» otjnfbfc hwtwicticm ; progress and prospeHty, i 

the pe^Wlrinf Cptfetian chantries j 1 have insisted so much upon the ijecessi^ of intro^*; 

the notidhs Mi Meak^ CMequent dudng into Macedonia an o^anisation simlCar to that* 

upon^t^ aMtie^alibn of the means of comm^ication } of Lebanon, that very little remain^ to be said abotfi r 

the Turkish administration to mend the reforms themselves* In those reforms, whatew^l^. 

itselL |») its system of government to the be the means proposed ' lor their attaiwneiil, al^i*' 

moimed of life of the Turks themselves ; Bulgarians concur. Macedonia for the Macedonians,^^ 

andi kst hot not least, the contidued^ excesses which the control of the Powers ; an efficacious seW-^^overl®^ 

render lifd a®; intolerable burden— are these reasons ment extended to the sandjaks, cazas and commune^l*^ 

not #Ou|h ^ explain the Macedonian troubles ? equality for all languages, freedom for all creeds ; tW|ij 

Our haighp^WptOtend that we have encouraged these financial and other reforms in favour of whioh^A 

troubles ni|i||ipnr to East Roumelianisc Macedonia,, according to one of Lord Lansdowne’s speeches, thendt^,' 

and then t}ie Thilippopolis ^V/a^ of 1835. is now a consensus of the Powers— those are 
I repeat that €hi§ encouragement cannot be proved, unanimous demands of the Bulgarians. A Europea||^ 

I affirm that wh*it V^e want is not to East Roumelianise, Lebanon under European control— that is the solutiem . 

but to JUbanofiise^ Macedonia. And the example of which the Powers ought to obtain by moral pressure* ^ 

Lebanon^ as well as that of the island of Samos, proves Should the simple a|iMcation of moral pi^ssure 
that Turkish provinces with Christian governors can to produce the expect^ result, tha European 

exist fqt Inng years without developing in their ought to reserve to itself the right to take such odwifjt 

population ‘‘ the desire for incorporation ” into a or further action as may be made necessary by feturc' 

neighbouring Christi|in State. Three*quarters of the events. “ The independence of the Ottoman 

East Roumelian population were Bulgarian. She had wrote Lord Salisbury in the above-mentioned di$pat^^ 

no Turkish troops, no Ottoman garrisons. The of January 4th, 1877, “ is a phrase which is, pf coume)’" 

conditions not only of the political constitutions, but capable of different interpretations. At the preseilt 
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of the ethnic elements and of the frontier defences of 
Lebanonis^ Macedonia, will be so different from those 
of East Koumelia that no new edition of the Philip- 
popolis experiment of 1888 will be possible. No fear, 
, therefore, of a new disturbance pf the balance of 
power in the Balkan peninsula and no distrust of 
Bulgaria’s designs should inspire the policy of our 
neighbours. It may sound like a paradox, but it is 
true in fact, tlmt with respect to Macedonia, Bulgaria 
is the most conservative and the least subversive of 
all the Christian States south of the Danube. She is 
against the partition of Macedonia, against any 
change in the present political map of the Balkan 
peninsula. Had she lent a willing ear to the hints 
thrown opt to her, especially during the Gracco- 
Turkish War of 1897, that map would probably have 
been changed. All she wants is the entire execution 
of the Treaty of Berlin, which established this map, 
the application of the a5th Article, and the repetition 
in Europe of an experiment which, having succeeded 
in Asia, b sure to succeed in our part of the world 
also. And I do not sec any reason why(*1iis policy 
should be suspected by our neighbours. It b a policy 
which should commm itself to all of them, as all 
suffer from som® at least of the difficulties dde to the 
Macedonian clanger, They aB Should uhite to put an 
end to the Ifitest and worst curse of Macedonia— the 
mutual slaujitei: of it^ff^ent Christian nationalities 
•^cuffse wh^eecaBs rite saddest ^es of the^utual 
cxtetmiwat^ ¥ Druses aod iteromtes in thftfrovj^ 
of DabauOu They aB 

tfieir effotts tbeLehtiop?;^t%r to )iii^o¥a 

also, to obiaiitMor her turiji Jt vriH guaiautie 


time it must be, interpreted so as to be consbteitt^ 
with the conjoint military and dljloroatic 
taken in recent years by the Powers which signOd. 
the Treaty of Paris. I f the Porte had been indepciv^^^ 
in the sense in which the guaranteeing Poircrs are 
independent, it would not have stood in need ¥ “d' 
guarantee. The military sacrifice made by the 
Western Powers twenty years ago to save it fr^;^ 
destruction and the conference which b How beiu|^^ 
held to avert an analogous danger would have he^ 
an unnecessary interference if Turkey had* been B; 
Power which did not depend on the protection 
others for its existence.” ’ 

Acting on the principle so categorically affitMv 
by I.ord Salisbury and so consbtently applied 1 ® 
Europe since the Crimean War, the Powers foUMp 
the means to pacify the provpice of Lebanon 
the island of Crete. In the fifrii sitting of the 
of Berlin Lord Beaconsfield declared that k® 
authorised by his Government to accept the Austt%|i 
Hungarian amendment, which he regarded as a 
and prudent one, concerning the formation of a f<x¥(iW 
auxiliary army for Bulgaria, and added that En^iiMl^ 
was ready to furnish its quota of the conting^i^» 
Having this readiness in view, and fincopra^ed by 
success of the experiments in Leban^m and Cre^, 
may be permitted to hope that tkl pacification ¥ . 
Macedonia will not be beyo^,the statecraft ¥ mSf^ 
Powers, provided they ar^%|PmttJn®d, to <)unte Lotf^ 
Lansdowne’s words, ** tn nt^ their clwms in 
great cause of humanitv^’’ mA to put an md to thm 
^ standing menace to the peace ¥ Europe ” w¥ch w 
called the Macedonian question, ^ 
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il^lbeing tlie greatest Mohimi^edan Power in the world, alliMohaminedan co^ntfiiev^'^hdM^ 
V whii^ is at the same time an independent Power and the seat of the Ca^hl^i cai>iiiptv|; 
fk*cf imrw^rfAn«^tf 0 Bfitish opinion and policy.” — P rince Sabau-£]^-din. i; " 

Islam is the.gieat, the growing force. North Africa, ; "I 
Morocco, Tripoli, and Algeria — all these are avon^jF;^ 
and clearly followers of Mohammed, and look 
Caliph. But still more vital Is the spread of 
amongst the negroes • and other races of 
Eastern, and Western Africa. The teaching: ^ ^ 
Mohammed have been spread in Africa for nearly: ^ 
thirteen hundred years, while Christianity has ndt; (j 
been active for a tenth part of that. Islam in Africa 
a permanent faith, attracting and elevating the negro; ., 5 
There is no question that.|LS Europeans conquer i 
territories in savage Africa, Mohammedanism sp 
more and more rapidly. All those who have 
sions, therefore, in Africa must necessarily tak^hw^^ 
interest in the fate of the Caliph and of Turk^y^^^l^ 
the position of Turkey and of the Ottoman 
is unique among the Mohammedan countries ^ 
world. For centuries it has stood before the world as-^ 
the one great tempotal power of Islam, with its lawa'^ ' 
and usages built upon the tenets and traditions of the^ i.; 
Prophet. Here is the residence of the Caliph, 
Imam-el-Muslimin, the supreme pontiff of the church^^' 
state called Islam. I he Sultan of Turkey as tte 
of the Mohammedan world is the custodian, not 
of the sacred cities, but of the sacred relics of 
In the hall of the Holy Garment on the BospbpfttS>v| 
are kept the mantle of the PropKet Mohammed, 
staff, his sabre, and his standard, and although all;^ 
Mohammedans pray towards Mecca, the vast majority: ^' 
of the Mohammedan world pray for the Caliph 
resides at Stamboul. 

It is recognised in Germany that the most 
problem Ijefore her colonies is the negro questi^.j^| 
Since the bulk of the Kaiser’s place in the sun 
in Africa, and since Islam iS the dominating comino^is 
denominator of the African population, the control o^ 
the Caliph must mean much to Berlin , and if Berliiil-; 
takes the Caliphate seriously, why ^quld not wo do'l 
so in London, since the British Empire stands to los^j 
far more, and to risk more serious trbubles, if 
turns against her ? It is not only in Africa, but also 
India, that the followers of the Prophet .are of 
importance to us. ,, '-y 

\Vc, as the greatest of Mohammedan Sowert, should; i 
be as an.xious for the safety of the sacred pte.ces oj ;"? 
Islam as are the Turks. Mecca and Medina, shrii:^\ 5 
as they are in the hearts of milliofl^f British subjects, ^ 
„ should be defended and guarded^ivith all power <rf?"' 
the British Empire.. And we inust not icrtrget ; 
next to the sacred cities of Islamic 

• .1 ' .L .. ..1 1.11-* ■ f 


fijifre read alarmist telegrams and reports 
change and strife in Ctolantinople, or 
-V and civil war in the Turkish pro- 
ViiaiSf inow few of us realise how vital a ques- 
lidnlt is For good or for ill the destinies 

of 1^ Britkh'i|K up with the rise 

: the i^ish Empire. It is no exaggeration 

to iay we should be as anxious for the welfare of 
^e Sultanate as any Turk or any Mohamniedan, 
wherever m be. The Sultan of Turkey is not 
lOnly ^ hgmporal ruler, good or bad as may be, but he 
is the C^ph of the Mohammedan world, the keystone 
of the wiiole structure of Islam throughout the world. 
As temporal monarch we could pretend to ignore his 
well-being, we naight pfpn aid in his destruction, but 
■it kin nb^ay possible for u^to differentiate between 
the Sultan of Turkey and the Caliph of the Paithful. 
Of the whole known Mohammedan population of the 
world the British Empire contains over 100,000,000. 
We are the greatest .Mohammedan Powder, and in our 
Indian and African possessions we have given hostages 
by the ‘million to the Caliph. For these British fol- 
lowers of Islam form thii most positive portion of the 
inhabiumts of fhe various territories of the Empire. 
Islam is A religion which breeds positive followers, and 
therefore we may assume that the hundred millions 
of MoMmmedaSls under the British flag represent a 
real forbe, and one which must be reckoned with. At 
present, however, the common denominator of these 
million^ ot Bntish subjects is Islam, and the key and 
contr^ prislim lies in C^stantinople, not in London 
or quote the words of Kader Eflendi-el-Dana, 

of The milliotis of Mohammedan subjects 

haW’b^^'&iithfu^ a^nd, indeed, a true love 

'to ;the because it has always stood as 

Uk friei^ W of Turkey, whose Caliphate 

by Islams throughout the ¥rorld. 
And^thesp iep|boo,ooo Mohammedans are scattered 
far: wi^ Aden, Cyprus, Egypt, and the 

SUGkn, a fbrinidable.^ vast force to hold tcjg|ether. 

“ Jt fr, th^ore, to -be hoped that the 
Ifritkb will revert to their pf 

ihe Government^ aiid #ork 

WiM;in of Islamj the Sultan of 

too much stress upon the 
idia.,.IV is not only that 
Mcdpnmedans 
fjbpo; or in 

the- greatest buBfegw 


|arts^ Apea • citkenscherish the thoi^t of thp^t^ph^and % 1 
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"that England desires to be ott the friendliest terms 
with the Caliph spurs them on in their loyalty and 
work for the Emperor-King, 

At the present moment, however, it would seem as 
if the British Government, occupied with , Cabinet 
differences and local affairji^^d completely forgotten 
that we are a Mohammedan Empire, or that it behoves 
us to stand well with the centre and direct control of 
Islam. They remain still under the hypnotism of 
Mr. Gladstone, who led the nation to think of the 
unspeakable Turk, and whose ideas have caused a 
generation to grow up holding as a fixed tradition that 
the Turks are models of iniquity. What suited Mr. 
Gladstone in his time is, however, far from being the 
best policy to-day, and no time should be lost in 
changing the British policy of indifference to^\a^ds 
Turkey into a warm friendship and rapprochement. 
No two nations have more cause for joint action, and 
it would be untrue to say that British friendship for 
Turkey would be only to the advantage of the latter. 

Lasting alliances are based upon common interests, 
and Jiot upon parchments. The common interest 
the Empire possessing more Mohammedan 
subjects than any other, and the land where is all that 
is sacred and revered by these Mohammedans, is 
sufficiently defined. If this country is hall-marked 
throughout the world of Islam as friend and defender 
of the Caliph, many of the sources of possible danger 
will have' become innocuous, even if they have not 
been turned into forces for good. To allow any other 
country/ especially Germany, to usurp in the world of 
Islam the place which is ours by right, would not only 
be reprehensible, it might easily be almost suicidal. 
Nor must it be forgotten that besides the very real 
advantages which, are to be gained by friendly alliance 
with the head of Islam, there are sufficiently good 
reasons for friendship with the Sultan of Turkey as 
temporal monarch. An entente with Turkey means 
much in the Mediterranean question, more still for the 
Suez Canal, while it opens up a safe land route to 
India. 

Whoever holds Constantinople or is friendly with 
those who hold it dominates the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. The Black Sea becomes a negligible question 
if an Anglo-Turkish entente controls the Dardanelles. 
The Suez Canal is sa\ed from danger within and 
without and the two Mohammedan Powers command 
one of the world’i great natural highways, and reach 
unbroken to India and beyond. 

What then .should be done } Turkey is threatened 
from within and menaced from without, so that what- 
ever is to be done must be done quickly. First and 
foremost, there should be an immediate change of 
British representation at Constantinople. The present 
Ambassador is not able to adequately safeguard the 
country’s interests, much less take an active and 
moulding part in Turkish affairs. To leave Sir Gerard 
Lowther at Constantinople, t>ecause of influential 
support, or for any other reason, is to betray vital 
Impeidal interests and to risk the losing for ever of 
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an optjortunity to bring together in harmonious 
co-operation the two great forces of Islam. But we 
should not rest content with merely ' replacing an 
mcompetent Ambassador by one more fitted to British 
dignity and more able to take advantage of occasions 
such as the present.- We should recognise boldly and 
openly that in the Sultan we have to deal with two 
distinct factors — the spiritual head of Islarh and the 
temporal ruler of Turkey. The Vatican' and the 
Quirinal are not more distinct — the difference at 
Constantinople being that the Caliph has far more 
direct and actual power for good or evil than has’ the 
Pope in Rome. What greater recognition of this 
difference and of the power of Islam and British 
interests in its welfare could we give than by sending 
a Mohammedan Ambassador to the Caliph as w'ell as 
our regular Ambassador to the Sultan ? Such an action 
would ring throughout the whole world of Islam and 
win the whole-hearted gratitude and friendship of 
every follower of Mohammed, down to the negro 
of savage Africa. And what an insight the British 
Government would gain into the thoughts and ideas 
of the world of Islam, knowledge precious to the 
governing of countless parts of the British Empire 1 
We hold not only the future of Turkey and of 
Islam in our hands, but also the present. Prompt 
and decided action on our part will not only checkmate 
possible schemes of^dismemberment by other Powers, 
but will be welcomed by the neighbouring .small States 
who are now straining at the leash because of the 
manifest impossibility of adequate reform in the 
Turkish pjrovinces. If we are with Turkey, the day 
of reform will soon come, and withVelc^ will come 
closer friendships and alliances with those neigh- 
bouring States which have been carved from Turkey’s 
territory, but which would find more stable safety in 
common action and common policy with an Anglo- 
Turkish entente than with ever^hungry Austiia or 
Russia. In this way the menace of Near Eastern unrest 
would pass for ever and Europe arrive at another 
stage nearer certainty of peace. Disinterested as we 
are towards Turkish territory, interested as we are 
vitally in the maintenance of the Caliphate, this 
country can best come to the ^lid of Turkey apd, 
recognising frankly the claims of Islam to respect, 
reorganise the administration of the country. British 
administrators trained amongst Mohammedan or 
mixed peoples are easily to be found, and by their 
aid marvellous changes would be wrought. Turkey 
would become a serious and progressive nation living 
at peace within its frontiers, and no longer would Europe 
look towards Constantinople, awaiting the tearing 
asunder of the dominion of the Sultan, Let “ the 
greatc^t Mohammedan Power in the world ” join 
friendly hands with the highest Mohammedan force, 
ahd together, doubly strong apd in no wise weakened, 
Great Britain and turkey will become the lords of 
, Islam,” and the hundreds of naillions of Mohaminedans 
will have been transformed into -a further force for 
universtil peace. 



The Army ^nd the Rural Problenii 


By colonel HENRY PILKINGTON. 


T he beating of the sword into a plough- 
share, though now a merely metaphorical 
expuession, as well as the converse process, 
was probably an actual and frequent 
practice as long ago as the Iron Age. Yet the 
proposal to turn the modern British soldier into an 
agriculturist comes with something of what stands for 
novelty in days when another proverbial phrase tells 
us that new ideas have vanished from under the sun. 

The Soldiers’ I^nd Settlement Association, lately 
formed under the presidency of Field-Marshal I.ofd 
Methuen, seeks by an ancient expedient to remedy a 
serious and admitted evil of our military system, and 
at the same time to contribute substantially to the 
solution of what is, perhaps, the most pressing problem 
of national and imperial economy. The programme of 
the Association provide^ for giving training in agri- 
culture and allied industries to soldiers, preferably 
during the period of "service m the Reserve. Afterwards 
openings are to be found for the men thus trained as 
working farmers or employes, either in the United 
Kingdom or in the Dominions. The evil to be remedied 
is the deplorable condition into which, often through 
no fault of their own, many old soldiers drift after their 
return to civil life. The economic need which will be 
incidentally, to some extent, dealt with is the need for 
skilled agriculturists to restore vitality to the rural 
industry of these islands, and to open up the illimitable 
agricultuml resources of the oversea Empire. The 
movement thus initiated has the supp(»rt, not only of 
distinguished soldier^, but of many leading statesmen, 
philanthropists, and experts in rural development. It 
has before it almost boundless possibilities. In normal 
times the Army dismisses annually from its ranks 
between 30,000 and 40,000 men, all in their prime, for 
the most part in first-cLiss physical condition, accus- 
tomed to active life in the open, and with the inestim- 
able advantage of disciplined habits. Even if all this 
constant and (jonsiderable stream of vigorous humanity 
could be turned on to the land — and this is, of course, 
much more than can be accomplished—the vacant 
spaces of the Empire which await the plough and offer 
desirable homes and fniitful careers to men of European 
race could absorb the whole for many years to come. 

The rural problem of the British Empire is a four-fold 
one. A full solution of it must provide in the first place 
for the revival of agriculture at home, where the 
countryside might contribute much more than it does 
to the su|^ly df our own markets, and should act as a 
centml SCilod of rural development for the whole 
Empire^ Tlten it is desirable to expedite the settlement 
of tw enotmous areas ovfcr which our flag flies in the 
temperate 3^^. And one of the oversea Dominions 
DOtsesSes vait tracts of rich soil lying within the 


tropics. Australk will not lightly surrender J| 
ambition to remain entirely a white man’s counp 
And tropical South Africa, not yet technically inclu# 
in a “ Dominion,” demands a considerable popul^^ 
of European race. Lastly, agriculture must 
chief economic resource of the Dependencies, in 
the welfare and progress of coloured peoples are! j 
first objects of our policy, but where the leadershfl 
white men is essential. Any well-devised sys^m;| 
agricultural training may advance the solution dfj 
four departments of the problem ; but there' is 
department of it — the settlement of white men il|| 
tropics — with regard to which the military scheib^ 
peculiarly qualified to give help. There is unqliesti 
ably among the inhabitants of this country a cetl 
small proportion to whom life and work in hot clii 
neither distasteful nor detrimental. But it fe in 
sible to discover those who possess this quaflficatid 
tropical settlement until they have been tested^v^ 
experience. The Army life is the only one which 
vides the test for any considerable number. It se« 
to follow that the enthusiasts for a white Australian 
the organisers of Rhodesian development may 
to the new movement and to the Army for the' : 
essentials of their purposes more hopefully than to I 
other source. This consideration, hftwever, thot 
interesting, is a matter of only secondary impnrtailSl 
llie first aim of the Association will be settlement H 
the land at home ; the second, emigration to 
temperate regions of Australasia, South Africa', Cani 
and Newfoundland. But, of course, each individ 
must be left free to choose his destination for hims( 
With all its possibilities the lack of training menj 
settlement and settling them on the land is not 1“ 
to prove an easy one. It is, however, clearly posi 
because the economic basis is sound, and becaus#|i 
human material to he dealt with should be fou 
the whole, of admirable quality for the object in ^ 
Agriculture, as the chief productive industry an<t| 
source of almost all the prime necessaries "of HW 
existence, is the most essential of all activities. 1^1 
never cease to be profitable on the whole. It is ca|p 
of unlimited expansion. Some may be inclined 
question the fitness of the average soldier as a 1 
to country life. It is, unfortunately, true thiS 
Army contributes a large proportion of failures tqtj 
emplovTTient market. But the circumstances shou^ 
carefull)^ considered before the blame for this sta,ti 
things is charged entirely against the character ^ | 
soldier. We are compelled by conditions which cad 
be changed, by the need for finding garrisons in 1 
distant parts of the world, and at the same lime 1 
taining adequate reserves, to adopt a period of « 
with the colours which is neither “short,” 





in' fe<mscni)t amies, ^ irng™ ^ 
'In be in 'out own service when every Wn was ‘ 
'serve till he had earned a pension^ 
system may best be described as one of 
ium ** service. Normally the soldier serves 
years with his regiment and subsequently five 
} K-cserve. He joins the Army when little more 
a boy, and when he returns to civil life on his 
r to the Reserve seven years later he finds his 
jion with any civil employment he may have 
fore enlisting completely broken. 'He has to 
a fr^h start among men who have been acquiring 
in their avocations while he has been serving his 
. He enters a severe competition handicapped 
Hhe fact that his competitors have had seven years* 
ht* * It is small wonder that he often fails to make 
lost ground. And failure is a cumulative force, 
‘^ives its victims, unless they have the rare power 
fsisting it, with ever-increasing rapidity towards 
pondition of hopelessness and inefficiency from 
recovery is almost impossible. It is com- 
Vely seldom that the soldier is devoid ot average 
nr incapable of reasonable effort at the 
civil career. It is the hopeless quest for 
id means of living which gradually unfits him for 
y work. 

Incomes within the experience of most officers to 
f men whom they can remember high-spirited, 
^dent, and thoroughly capable reduced to desti- 
a and almost past benefiting permanently by 
help. Rut even if we take the average character 
le soldier to be as low as many who do not know 
put it, there are undoubtedly among the men who 
t the Army every year a considerable number 
)ecellent quality who nevertheless often fail to 
tsh themselves. There must be thousands of such 
in each year’s output, and some time must elapse 
the Association finds itself in a position to deal 
more than a few hundreds at a tune. It would 
efore be unreasonable to decry the scheme on 
ground that suitable human material is not at 
Experience alone can show how many old 
fS'ean be fitted for land settlement. There can 
0 doubt that more suitable men are available 
It will be possible to provide for till the scheme 
iops. 

id the time is propitious. Public opmion and 
Ueiidency of legislation favour an increase in the 
^ber of those engaged m agriculture. The small 
gs movement is sure sooner or later to result in 
tier success than has hitherto attended it. The 
inions are eagerly competing for settlers to develop 
vacant spaces, and offer liberal inducements in- 
y otfree or cheap land, assisted passages, ready- 
hpmestcads, and generous credit to men of the 
Idnd, Above all, the forms of organisation which 
jkure needs to enable it to hold its own among 
industries, and the methods by which 
batlon can be applied, have been reduced to a 
be by genius of Sir Horace Plunkett and4he 
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labours Ihbreasing number wM tum tealiM 

the valufe ot to liSoitk and joined in it. ‘ ' 7 

It may be well to consider an Objection to ^ |to 
posals of the Association which has been raisbid in 
more than one quarter. It has been sUgge^ed that 
the scheme overlooks the important fact that agri- 
culture is an industry which requires much vbtied 
knowledge and technical skill, that it contemplates 
the impossible in looking to unskilled labour to 
farming profitable. It would be nearer the truth to 
say that the Association starts with recognition of the 
skilled character of agricultural work as the very basis 
and foundation of its programme. The men to be 
trained will no doubt in many cases come to the work 
with little or no previous experience. But all men 
necessarily approach their calling in the first instance 
without experience. Working farmers, like other 
workers, have to learn their business, and moreover 
have usually to earn their living during the process. 
The training will, therefore, extend over as long a time 
as may be found necessary to produce efficiency. If 
need be it will cover the five years of Reserve service. 
It will follow the course by which the ordinary farmer 
attains proficiency, but a carefully-thought-out system 
will be applied with a view to expediting the acqui- 
sition of knowledge and skill. The system is an 
adaptation of that applied by Herr Otto Kellerhalls 
with such marked success at the colonte pSmtenttaire at 
Witzwil in Switzerland. It consists in employing 
along with those to be instructed a large proportion of 
highly skilled workers who labour themselves and 
teach mainly by example. It is found that by this 
method unskilled labour can be rapidly re^d^red 
efficient, so that there is no reason why the unskilled 
soldier-agriculturist should not be worthy of hist hire 
during by far the greater part of hi.s term of iristrhc- 
tion. Indeed, it is a matter of common knowledge tbkt 
farmers find it well worth their while to take on Oti- 
skilled but willing workmen and pay them living wages 
while they gradually improve in efficiency. 

Naturally the first step will be the establishment 
of training farms at home. The work and instruction 
will cover as wide a field, agricultural and horticultural, 
as possible. The men will be encouraged to specialise 
gradually as their capabilities reveal them^lves and 
they decide on their future careers. It is hoped that 
other training farms may shortly be established in 
the Dominions, where those who decide to emigrate 
may pass an intermediate stage in learning local 
conditions. The constant aim will be to make the 
scheme self-supporting; but, of course, there is an 
experimental stage to be passed, and it is seldoir 
possible to make experiments pay. 

The terms of Army service, prejudicial as they ait 
to the interests of the men who rety;m toi||haa i&duistry 
lend themselves wi4th peculiar aptness to fna 
ment scheme. When transferred to the 
soldier is usually in the fullest vigour, and whea towj 
discharged is not beyond the age at 
men are best fitted to embark on ind^^updent Careers. 



A PRACTICAL EXAMPLE FROM JAPAN. 

Wu feel profoundly that in this country there is a distinct and ever-increasing tendency amongst 
enjoy the’ privileges of citizenship in the British Empire to demand more and more rights, and 

and more completely that there exist duties as well as advantages. No nation can remain 

" great whose citiwns ^consistently not only ignore their duties, but largely ignore the fact that 
exist An inhabitant of any country, enjoying rights and privileges for which others have worlced,^ 
fStl^the absolute negation of a citizen if he does not also recognise his duties and endeavour to,fulf8 

t h We give below a striking example of a nation where the duties of citizenship are real and 

y fuldlled. In a future number we will endeavour to vindicate the broad lines of duty which even 
Jess ardent British citizen should follow from his cradle to his grave. 


A SPIB.IT of feiVent patriotism has always been 
one of the most highly prized treasures of the 
Japanese nation. In Japan patriotism is the 
corner-stone of the national existence, it is the 
flame illuminating every heart from palace to farmer's 
hutj and providing the motive power for all national 
action. It is by no means our intention to compare the 
national efficiency of Japan with that of other nations ; 
our object is simply to give examples from various sides 
of Rational life in that country which demonstrate 
the advantageous effect of a universal and practical 
patriotism. Whether a nation which invariably places 
the State before the individual is superior to one in 
which the individual takes precedence of the State, it 
is not our intention to discuss, but certainly the causes 
which have ep^^bfed that obscure country of some 
forty years to 'l^me one of the first Powers of 
the world worthy of every consideration. 

It is of valpe to'deal with those causes, with that living 
thread Which has bound together in closest union the 
whole natioR^H^lcy of that realm, and make tangible 
the workW'ip its methods which have resulted m 
such This thread is to be found in the 

eamestj thinhmg, and eminently practical patriotism 
of t^^^ople of Japan, for the love of the Japanese 
for imeir country is a real, active force, which is shown 
in every action, and which colours all the national 
development. Ask a Japanese whether he would be 
prepared to sacrifice himself and his career for his 
eountry^s good^ and without hesitation he will answer 
ip the affittnadVe* It does not need consideration, it 
IS instinctive in every Japanese, for to the Japanese 
l^riotism IS part of their life, not, as with us, a thing 
apart. The Japanese patriotism, with its resulting 
pride of country, demands national efficiency in every 
^department of the nation, and since this demand is 
b^ed by the whole and united force of the entire 
, nationsli efficiency is no mere formula, 

save of theories. National efficiency can never 
IpjJTOeved'wjilbOutsto Where every 

is determined, not only to be 
•eficient foi^ W W»iry*s sake, but to sacrifice himself 
ne^ssaiyw ^cure that national efficiency, and 
no ofif?Atlas is left to bear up the skies, but 


every man, woman, and child is ready and proud to 
share the task, it is not to be wondered at that remark* 
able results are achieved. 

NOT THE INDIVIDUAL, BUT THE NATION. 

Self-sacrifice for the good of the State, without any 
hope for self-advancement, is the dominant note of 
the people. Keenly and profoundly as they look 
toward their future and their prosperity — the future # 
their family and their nation— they cling still more 
keenly and more delicately to their past — the tradition 
of their forefathers and their nation. They always 
look ahead in search for something higher than their 
present condition for their descendants. Their present 
welfare and happiness is nothing to them when com- 
pared with an illustrious past and a great future for 
their family and their nation. 

Thus looking forward to their future, they constantly 
strive to mark out “ the grand policy for a century to 
come." This is a rather high-sounding phrase, but 
when we examine their history we always find it 
underlying their national movements — social, religious, 
and political — because the Japanese from time imme- 
morial have shown the peculiar characteristic of 
marking out what they will do for the future. In 
order to establish this grand policy they always study 
the problem with a far-reaching foresight. This trend 
of mind is the characteristic of the race. Ayhen they 
contemplate a great problem for national affairs they 
never think of themselves, but always look forward 
through tJie labyrinths of the future to find out the 
surest way to attain their ultimate aim and goal. 
According to Japanese notions, compared to this suc- 
cessful policy for the future, the present welfare and 
happiness of themselves dwindles mto nothingness* 

A LIVING AND SENTIENT REALITY. 

In Japan there is no mere chance collection of indi- 
viduals speaking the same language; the Japanese 
nation is a living and sentient reality, throbbing with 
all the life and vigour of the millions of human beings 
within the island shores, and directed in one common 
direction. In Japan there exists no distinction between 
^ indiridual and the State— whoever attacks the 
State attacks each and every Japanese subject. The 






individual interpst always gives way to.^Jie national. 
The Japanese recognise to the full the dutiea of 
patriotism as well as the rights and advantages of 
citizenship. 

Dr. Nitobe says Our patriotism is fed by two 
streams of sentiment — namely, that of personal love 
to the monarch, and of our common love for the soil 
which gave us birth and provides us with hearth and 
home. Nay, there is another source from which our 
patriotism is fed : it is that the land guards in its 
bosom the bones of our fathers." And do not the bones 
of Britain’s ancestors lie in British soil ? 

WESTERNISATION TO SAVE THE NATION. 

Japan has never known schism and division in time 
of crisis. Even during the feudal times, with constant 
internecine struggles, it needed but a national peril 
to consolidate the whole nation around the Emperor. 
“ Why," it may be asked, " did so national a people 
wish ever to adopt the civilisation of the West ? ” The 
Japanese never wished, nor do they wish now, to 
replace their own civilisation by Western ideas. They 
adopted many of the ideas of the West in order to 
enable Japan to remain Japanese and not the play- 
ground of all foreigners. Exclusion and resistance alike 
had failed, and the intense patriotic nationalism of the 
Japanese, which taught them that they must meet the 
foreigners on an equality, led them to take this step. 
It was an affirmation of nationalism, not a negation, 
and in it the Japanese scored their greatest success as 
a nation. I’he old fundamental ideas remain as a roc k 
upon which is builded the house of modern Japan. 
Being a nation in reality, and not merely a collection 
of individuals, Japan has caught up, in forty odd years, 
the start of centuries possessed by the Western world. 
Japanese subjects are the elements that make up the 
Japanese Empire, and this sentiment is held to-day as 
much as it ever was hundreds'of years ago. Its effects 
may be seen in the granting to the people of Japan, by 
the free will of the Emperor, since the Restoration, of 
the Constitution according full private and public 
liberty. It must not be overlooked that these conces- 
sions, these limitations of the powers of the Emperor, 
were not forced from the sovereign by wars or rebel- 
lions, but were the natural outcome of the relations 
between governing and governed. 

THE RESUI^TS OF NATIONAL SOLIDARITY. 

Where has this practical patriotism, this intense 
national solidarity, led Japan, and what -proofs are 
there that such national impulse is superior to the 
isolated action of several millions of people? The war 
with Russia has demonstrated, beyond the powers of 
argument, the fallacy of the artificial barriers between 
races and between continents. No longer can the white 
races of Europe sit above the salt while the nations of 
Asia sit below. Japan, a brown race, a nation of Asia, 
has demonstrated her right to sit above the salt, and 
as she has done so by the fqrce of arms, Western 
civilisation acknowledges her right. She is an example 
pf the fact that a natipn does not become great because 


of the colour of its population or because*. of 
geographical position, but because of the powet; 
within .it. It is due to the unceasing labout, the 
unwearying effort of the Japanese people to make 
Japan great and themselves worthy of a great Japan.*>j 
Unless the people of a nation — the people, mind you, 
not a class — are prepared to do this, they havo no 
hope of permanent greatness. If Japan’s triumph 
demonstrates one thing more than any other, it h 
the absolute necessity for national efficiency, achieved 
by the unanimous effort of all the people. Japaa 
teaches the world the lesson that thoroughness and 
efficiency, broad-mindedness, and a readiness to learn 
arc possessions which far outweigh any artificial 
superiorities raised up by an arrogant cluster" Of 
differing nations as a standard whereby they may 
judge others. 

THE WIDER MEANING OF NATIONAL DEFENCE. 

Such is but one result of Japanese national solidarity, 
and the Japanese do not exercise their national 
impulses save after due thought and along the most 
practical lines, for regulated patriotism is a force, 
unregulated it would be chaos. 

" With regard to matters of national defence, a 
single day’s neglect may involve a century’s regret." , 
In this short .sentence the Emperor of Japan sums 
up the national policy and feeling of his country. By 
national defences in Japan, however, is not meant ^ 
the mere naval and military bulwarks with which. 
European nations have been content to fortify them- , 
selves, and which, in their point of view, constitutes 
the orfly interpretation of national defence. In Japan 
the term has a much wider anej, it must be confessed, 
a much truer meaning ; it is taken to include the pre- 
servation to the country of everything that might be 
threatened by foreign influences. The safeguarding 
of Japanese trade by an efficient Consular service, 
or of Japanese maritime enterprise by a navigation 
bounty, is just as much a part of the national defences 
as the prevention of invasion by a foreign foe. • 

, PATRIOTISM AND LOYALTY. 

Patriotism alone is an immense national force, 
both because of its universal character and because 
of its practical nature ; but when it is allied with 
loyalty to the Emperor and religious veneration, 
it becomes almost omnipotent in mundane affairs. 
The country they love and the Emperor they revere 
have both existed when the ancestors of the present 
generation loved and revered the ancestors of their 
ruler, and the influence and the spirits of the ancestors 
will always be an enormous factor in maintaining the 
close union between patriotism and loyalty. 

The result of this feeling of religious patriotism has 
been that there is no weak liilk in the national chain, 
The military authorities can count with certainty on 
the bravery and devotion of the armies on the field 
of battle ; the central Goverfiment can lay aside 
care as to any disaffection or disloyalty at home, ,1 






NATIONAL UNANIMITY ON ESSENTIALS. 

Naturally there are, and have been, differences 
among the various sections of the Japanese nation, 
but they are infective when exposed to the* binding 
force of patriotism. The nation is not rent by schisms 
and divisions, but is always unanimous on essentials, 
though they may differ on details. All the leaders 
are inspired by the same moral ideas, by the same 
fervent aspirations for the national well-being. What 
is true of the nation at large is true also of the political 
element which under the constitution assists in the 
guiding of the national destinies. Matters of vital 
importance are never made the sport of party politics ; 
matters of foreign policy are not made the chance 
playthings of changing governments. The foreign 
policy is a stable thing, continuous and far-reaching, 
and does not change with the administration. The 
Ministers of the army and the navy continue. There 
has been a very serious discussion as to the advisability 
of continuing the Foreign Minister from one cabinet 
to another, and though this has not yet been done, 
foreign policy is already a matter quite outside party 
influence or wrangling ; and matters domestic are not 
mingled or allowed to influence national affairs. In 
naval and military matters continuity of Ministers 
has practically been arriv'cd at. 

THE DUTIES OF A POLITICAL PARTY. 

Prince Ito, Japan’s greatest statesman, never 
ceased from impressing on his countrymen the supreme 
necessity of unity. 

“ In view of the duties it owes to the State,” he says, 

a political party ought to make its primary object 
to devote its whole energies to the public weal. In 
order to improve and infuse life and vigour into the 
administrative machinery of the country, so as to 
enable it to keep up with the general progress of the 
nation, it is necessary that administrative oflicials 
should be recruited^ under a system of definite quali- 
I fications, from among capable men of proper attain- 
ments and experience, irrespective of whether they 
belong to a political party or tiof. It is absolutely 
necessary that raution should be taken to avoid falling 
into the fatal mistake of giving official posts to men 
of doubtful qualifications, simply because they belong 
to a particular political party. In considering the 
questions affecting the interests of local or other 
corporate bodies, the decision must always be guided 
by considerations of the general good of the public, 
and of the relative importance of these questions. 
In no case should the support of a political party be 
given for the promotion of any partial interests, in 
response to considerations of local connections or under 
the corrupt influences of interested persons. 

U a political party aims, as it should aim, at being 
a guide to the people, it must first commence with 
maintaining strict discipline and order in its own ranks, 
and, above all, with shaping its own conduct with aji 
absolute and sincere devotion to the public interest 
of the country* ^ 


“ They should further try to avoid all unnecessary: ■ 
friction amongst themselves, or in their dealings with 
others, all such friction being likely to endanger 
social fabric of the country. Above all they njqst| 
alwaj^s place the national interests before the transient,; 
interests of a political party.” ^ 

THE NEED OF AN EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION. 

This sentiment of patriotism might not be so funda<*;i; 
mental a part of the Japanese character were it no$S 
developed in every Japanese from earliest infancy, and^^^i 
now finds its greatest support in the educaiional 
system. In nothing is the patriotic spirit of the,™'! 
Japanese shown to such advantage as in this inten$e|| 
desire for education, which permeates the whole nation^ ‘ 
without distinction of class. It has been recognised ; 
that no nation can be truly and permanently gx^t ! 
without a serious educational foundation, that'’!; 
ignorance is but as shifting sand whereon to build a ■ ? 
house, and it is a national duty to be educated. There^^^! 
fore the Japanese have acquired an educational ' 
system second to none in the world. The morai^ 
instruction taught from the Emperor’s speech oh ' 
education is intensely patriotic — and the teachers and;! 
pupils alike realise the value of the school in making 
for progress. Physical training is made much of, in!;; 
order that the future physical condition of the Japanese ' 
race may be efficient and able to support the nation ’ 
in the ever-increasing physical struggle for existence, " 
It is this which has led to the prohibition by law* ; 
of tobacco smoking under the age of twenty, and the 
imposition of penalties, not alone upon the boy, but ' 
upon the tobacco dealer and the parent. Desire to 
avoid stunted physique in future generations is the ^ 
patriotic motive in such restrictive legislation, 

MORAL, NOT RELIGIOUS TEACHING. 

The school system of Japan contains no religious , 
education, as the term .is generally understood. In v, 
fact, it is the most valuable example of the possibility * 
of teaching moral conduct and right living without ; 
dogma. I’he Japanese recognise the value of religious, 
not necessarily Christian, teaching, but say that it*";; 
should be taught elsewhere than in the schools. They ,,, 
take the ground that, since religion to be of value 
must be the result of conviction, it is impossible that 
children of the tender age of six could reason out the 
mysteries and dilficiilties of religious dogmas. Con-;! 
fusion in the mind of the child is bound to result, aiwj,/' 
the development of the intelligence suffers by intro* : 
duction of abstract and incomprehensible subtleties. ' 
That a child in the primary schools can understand, . 
for instance, the idea of the atonement for sin clearly - 
enough to do him good, and not merely to mystify - 
him, is incomprehensible to the Japanese mind. In as 
far as religious education is made the vehicle of moral , 
instruction, and for the development of character, the ; 
Japanese quite recognise its value ; but they do not 
complicate these moral teachings, which may be made , . 
intelligible to the child by abstract and sectarian ,' 
dogmas and creeds. Moral teaching forma a part of 
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mercantiJe marine available. In this way an.enormous 
amount of American money left, and btill goes out of 
the country, in the shape of freight charges to foreign- 
owned vessels Nothing shows the Japanese thorough- 
ness to better advantage than the way in which they 
prepared their merchant service preparatory to 
acquiring the goods to load the vessels with Visitors 
to Japan at the end of the nineteenth century must 
have seen the number of Japanese vessels lying in 
the harbours waiting for employment 1 hen it 
seemed to be a waste and a miscalculation, but time 
has shown that it was only foresight Slowly, year 
by year, the proportion of the Japanese foreign trade 
carried by Japanese vessels grtiws larger, and a corre- 
sponding proportion of money stays in the country. 

BUILDING JAPANESE SHIPS IN JAPAN 

And the Japanese thoroughness did not stop at the 
mere creation of the fleet It developed the means 
of building the vessels, so that yet again Japanese 
capital might remain m Japanese hands rather than 
pass into those of the shipbuilders of the Chde or the 
Thames. Whereas formerly the whole supply of new 
vessels of the great Japanese shipping companies was 
bought abroad, it is now doubtful whether there will 
. be any so purchased The shipbuilding \ ards of japan 
have been developed up to the point where thc) can 
suppi} the nteds of the Japanese merchants, and 
henceforth Japanese ships will be built in Japanese 
yards 1 his proficiency is not confined to the merchant 
vessels, for the same is true of the Government na\> 
vards, where first-class warships are being constructed 
where but a short half-century ago sampans and 
small junks were the only craft thought of 

MAINTAINING AGRICLITURI 

in developing the country into an industrial manu 
facturing nation, both in order to set the national 
finances upon a stable basis and that Japan might 
play the great rMe which is her destin) among the 
nktions of the world agriculture was not nedected 
Rather it was nurtured the more, forming as it dots 
a valuable national asset It would have been illogical 
for Japan if, while developing the great ideal of Japan 
for the Japanese, she had neglected her agriculture 
and ceased to be able to feed her own population 
The national idea demanded that, however important 
the manufactures became, the food supply of the 
country should be able to cope with the increasing 
population. Not only could the agricultural output 
not go backward, it had to move forward with the 
nation’s development. 

The cultivated area of Japan is comparatively small, 
and ojvmg to the natural conditions of the islands large 
increase is not possible. Therefore the Japanese turned 
their attention to the improvement of farming methods, 
to improved irrigation and fertilisation in order to 
secure an increasecl output One great advantage which 
Japan possesses, besides a beneficent climate, is 
fact that the farms are worked in small sections by the 
amall farmers and their families. This enables greater 



care to be paid to the cro{is, though, erf jit 

also tl^^|«|d#intage of the unpossibjHf^f Of nising 
labour-sav^ lO^aohinery. Sixty per tetti of tihe trhok 
population is employed in farming putsuiti^ and the^ 
farms being worked largely by manual labour, there i$ ^ 
every opportunity for national impulse to inspim 
individual effort. 

MAKING A COUNTRY SEI F-SUPPORTINO. 

Imagine,” says one writer, “ all the tillable acres 
of Japan as merged into one field The centre peri-^ 
meter of such a field could be skirted by a man in an 
automobile, travelling fifty miles an hour, in the period 
of eleven hours ’ ” Small wonder, then, that the agri" 
cultunsts of Japan are entitled to rank amongst the 
best patriots of that patriotic people ' In one of the 
Emperor’s poems occurs a verse in which he declares 
the tiller of his field in Japan is achievmg for his nation 
equal glory with the soldier on the battlefield Japanese 
patriotism, aided by the latest suentific methods, is a 
force which is able even to overcome all obstacles and 
produce on 19,000 square miles food for 45,000,000 
It IS in the spreading of the scientific methods and 
the latest methods of agriculture that the Japanese 
Government has been so successful, thc farmers never 
lacking in enthusiasm In thc old times the farmers 
had as then dutv thc feeding of the military classes ; 
now ihev hav.e the larger dutv of feeding an entire 
nition which has increased by over ten million person^* 
since thc Restoration 

The House of Rejircscntativcs, the elected represen- 
tatives^ of the people, passed a law outlining a reform, 
a change in the very appearance of Japan, which was 
welcomed by the country Ihis was nothing less than 
a law for thc adjustment of farm lands, and providing 
for the change of farm lots so as to allow of the more 
regular arrangement of holdings Tlie irregular boun- 
daries and pathways between the various properties 
were to be simplified, and in this waj the ^ount of 
land under c ultivation was to be me reasecl 

N\TIONAI DEFPNO AND NATIONAL SERVICE. 

In a country where patriotism and universal sacrific e 
for the welfare of the fatherland play the predominant 
part, it is inevitable tlj^t the question of national 
defence should be treated m a competent manner. 
Theoretically the army system of Japan is based 
upon conscription, but truly this is a case where 
the voice is the voice of voluntary service although 
the hand be the hands of conscription. From 
the age of seventeen until that of forty all male 
subjects are placed on the military rolls, and 
are liable for service. Concerning this Marquis Ito 
writes — “Japanese subjects are of the elements 
that make up the Japanese Empire. They are 
to protect the existence, the independence, and the 
glory of the country. . . . Every male adult in the 
whole country shall be compelled, without distinction 
of class or fapily, to fulfil, in accordance with tfee pro- 
visions of law, his duty of Serving in the array, that he 
maji^be incited to valour while his body uniSatgoes 



pl^sicial trainini 3 ^, and ;that in the nn 

spirit af.:the country shall be mamtai^i^, and secured 
from decline/* . . . . * v/*- 

All subjects must also pay taxes, these being con- 
sidered as ** the contributive share of each subject to 
the public expenditure of the State. It is neither 
benevolence paid in response to exaction, nor a 
remuneration for certain favours which have been 
'received upon a mutual understanding/* 

THE QUESTION OF CONSCR^gnON. 

Conscription is, in the minds of the British and 
Americans, indissolubly bound up with constraint, an 
impression strengthened by the disinclination of the 
conscripts on the European continent to serve their 
country in the ranks. In Japan there is none of that 
side of conscription. The Japanese look upon it as a 
privilege to be allowed to receive such training as will 
enable them to adequately defend Japan in all emer- 
gencies, Japanese conscription is rather a means of 
the selection of the fittest than a system to compel 
citizens to serve. 5)very Japanese knows it to be his 
duty as well as a highly prized privilege to serve his 
time in the army or the navy. There are none of the 
hundred and one drawbacks which too often mar the 
system of compulsory service. In Japan the duty of. 
service would be felt more compulsory were there no 
conscription law and no regulations for calling up year 
by year those available for military service. And in 
this fact lies one of the greatest of all lessons for coun- 
tries owning free institutions, and anxious to maintain 
their right of independent progress. 

THE RIGHT t6 BE AN EFFICIENT DEFENDER. 

There is a duty which every citizen owes to his State 
which should lead him to desire the chance of fitting 
himself to defend his native soil. In conscription such 
as this there is no disgrace— no ignominy. Were the 
British Empire filled by such a ■ ■■.■: /■■■■: of the duty 
and privilege of citizenship, there would be small need 
of polemic discussions as to whether the country could 
or could not be invaded — there would be no doubt as 
to the security of the heart of the Empire. There is 
no doubt that it is the duty of all who see into the 
future clear-sightedly to urge the development of this 
patriotic spirit which lies latent in the breast of every 
citizen, Who would doubt that, in the case of invasion, 
all the manhood of the country would spring to arms 
to repel the menace? But surely the offer of amateur, 
untrained devotion is a much less thing than the 
readiness to become to the highest degree efficient 
whenever the call to service may come. Physically, the 
benefit would be enormous ; morally, it would be no 
less, and the nation would reach its true level of com- 
plete self-confidence and strength. It is no alien idea 
which is suggested by the example of Japan ; it is an 
instinct which requires to be called forth and deve- 
loped along lines of practical patriotism. For in Japan 


may be seen the ideal form of nafeonal service, a ' 
nation in arms, and educated to make the best use of 
those arras. It is not necessary to dwell upon techntoal , 
detaiU, intelligible only to the military or nival 
student; these follow of themselves provided the 
central idea, the national impulse, be right, When, 
Great Britain shall have reached the point that every 
citizen feels it his duty and privilege to be trained for 'i 
the defence, social and economic or military, of the 
Motherland, and is educated to understand the real / 
significance of this service, the British nation will : 
become a greater, saner, and more efficient people, 

UNIVERSAL SERVICE SYSTEMATISED BY CONSCRIPTIOH , 

The national army of Japan is an educated force, 
and each year sees the percentage of illiteracy sinking 
lower. National pride demands education, and thus ; 
the national privilege of conscription feels the benefit , 
of a unanimous progressive force. The defence of Japaa ? 
is the work of the nation, and it matters not whether 
the individual atom works for his country in the field 
or on the water — the same driving force is at the back 
of him and there can be no retrogressions. Japan’s 
idea of the best means to secure the defence of the 
country is no new thing, but the growth of hundreds 
of years. Japan’s military and naval greatness is the ■ 
result of the nation’s determination to be fitted to ^ 
defend the country and to be able to secure its best- 
interests. It is no sentiment of part of the people only,;^ 
it is the w’hole nation undertaking a task which affects . 
every unit of it, and of which each one is proud to bear 
his or her share. Universal service by all the 
people, systematised by conscription, is the founda- 
tion, with education, of Japan’s army and navy, 

THE FORCE OF A NATION OF CITTZENS. , 

Step by step the national development has led the 
Japanese nation to a point where it is quite justifiable 
for them to look with pride upon the progress their 
practical patriotism has enabled them to accomplish. 
Not only has Japan become one of the eight gr6at ! 
Powers of the world, but she has successfully demon- 
strated that she is the one great Pow er w hich dominates 
Eastern Asia. The wonderful force lying in Japan^s , 
hands is not even yet properly realised, and there aos*^ 
unknown potentialities of which the other nations! 
have not even a suspicion. But before very long, this ! 
nation, which is able to think out problems 
thoroughly as any Oriental, and act upon the result 
the thought as energetically as any Western race, 
receive its full recognition in every branch of natk^n)i^ 
life. The force which is possessed by a people efficient ' 
in every department of national life, and possessing the 
unique impulse of a sentient, practical patriotism an4 
an undivided public opinion, is so unknown, so enor- , 
mous, as to defy its measurement by any standards 
possessed by the Western world. 



by day the interest of every class in the adequate peopling of the Empire grows and 
pcJUf insistent for real organisation, 'fte Government does not share the general conviction - 

■ must be done, and Mr. John Bums, the President of the Local Government Board, in whosi^S|lKlii 9 iw 
^'the question of State-aid and help lies, does not apparently intend to 1^‘ke any real step towards % 

systerihitic flow of Imperial life-blood. This is regrettable, but the apathy or indiffirence of a 
Gk»vernment cannot prevent the inevitable development of emigration to our overseas Dominioni'dii^^lS^^ 
Which will become more and 'more systematised and more ani more calculated to ensuie that thd; ^ 

emigrants go to the right places. We hope and expect that there will soon be a serious movement ‘ 

1 part of all those who place Imperial matters before party politics to organise the existing bodies in cotrjunod^ 

’ with the Dominion Governments on a practical basis. If there is one thing certain in the whole question of 
Imperial emigration, it is that the Dominions are determined to have the flow of life-blood organised so 
' the greatest possible good shall result. We confess that we fail utterly to realise why the British Governrn^it : 
does not desire this equally, and prefers to continue to spend millions on perpetuating poverty, rather thiW;' 

^ Ihofusands to make life livable for hundreds of thousands. 


COLONEL LAMB, Salvation Army Emigration Department. 


During the past ten years the Salvation Army has 
^bec^e the largest and probably the best organised 

■ Anigraiion .igo.r y in the world. The Army’s form of 
^^vernmcni -:iii.'Iily centralised at its International 
:'Jcadqua^tcT^ in London, and yet giving to its local 

■ ierritori(‘' the largest possible measure pf self-govern- 
iiatent and responsibility — made its work in the emigra- 

tion field almost a necessity, for it had at hand nearly 
i! all the. machinery (or a very pressing need. 

scheme of investigation of con- 
which resulted in his book, 
the Way Out,” General Booth 
|he;comd^^ upwards of twenty years ago 
of organised emigration on a large scale 
brie of this country’s most crying needs. He 
re^hoed Carlyle’s call for “ a free ferry ” and the 
organisation of the unemployed. In those days emigra- 
Ijbllli w'as a more haphazard thing even than now ; and 
Vthe people flocking ung aided from these islands were 
^settling m linly in lands outside the Empire. Those who 

■ proposed settling in the Colonies were arriving unwel- 
|[cbmed and unadvised, even through those doors whose 
, Governments, to a certain extent, encouraged immi- 
^;gratton. The birth of his emigration department was 

the result. ' And it is interesting to note that this was 
■amongst the first of the Army’s movements into a 
} sphere of social activities outside the range of labour 
lirot could be classed as ” rescue ” work. The General 
St that time had clearly* in his mind two schemes— 
Sne for planting overseas Colonies on lines which to-day 
will bear the closest possible examination ; the other for 
;j;!^ving guidance to the worthy and industrious members 
^ the working class, who by pre.ssure at home were 
drawn towarrls the emigration outlet. His inten- 
. tion was to inspire them with courage, to prepare their 
minds for conditions overseas, to guide them across the 


ocean, and in the new land to meet, direct, che^r^ and 
assist them. 

NOT ONE PER CENT. DISAPPOINTED. J:v 
The Army, with its organisation all round ^e iiorld, 
its workers in the home departments who have' a per- 
sonal knowledge of conditions overseas, and whose aim 
is not to paint glowing picture.s, but to give a true 
account of light and shadow ^with emphasis, ilf po^ible, 
upon the .shadow), is working upon the lines. 
The fact that not i per cent, of its 75,000 ^)i(j[|nfmts 
has proved di>app<miting or been disappointed", as u 
settler speaks for itself. 

All classes have flocked tp the Army’s emigriliiDn 
banner. Ships flying the Army flag at their 
have crossed the Atlantic ; 75 per cent, of t|i'‘pas- 
sengers have paid their own fare ; 60 per ceiS*- llavo^ 
recorded themselves as lx;longing to the Ch^h of 
England ; 15 per cent, have been Sal vationUtij^ while 
all the other bodies have contributed to the tdtahee. 
On those ships the saloon bar has U-en closed, wiifle a 
labour bureau has taken its place, every worker going 
out under Army auspices having a guarantee of woidc. 
No anxious forebodings have added to the triala 
voyage, for every man has gone with a spring ** friaib 
the ship’s side to the job waiting for him.” 1 

Latterly weekly conducted parties to Canada have. * 
taken the place of occasional ship-loads, but 
guarantee of work has ever been to the front. 

INSURING AGAINST UNEMPLOYSIENT. 

And Army has faith in its own right hand,' 
during tltt past ihrce years it 1ms actually insured 
passengers against unemplo)nment and against 
risks of ihtir being sent to situations already filled. 

* The Army has liad a vailed experience in ’ 
recovery^f its loans. In .some instanixis it 
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low a.s lo 
W invaluable 
Iwy be that what 
can be secur«j iiidirectly. 
before the Army is plain but immense, 
ist be found for forty thousand widows, 
V able-bodied, with 120,000 children, in 
putdoor relief, generally admitted to be 
Thousands of thcaii^ fure ready to 
bondage of crushing poveAy and assured 
Of |>!^ing welcomed abroad. There is also a stand- 
of at least 500,000 workers suffering 
dij^nually from under-employment, at 4 east .half 
of. Ihem ready and willing to emigrate ; work and 
^portunities waiting for them across the seas ; 
■c,^,ooo single women in excess of the male popula- 
tk>a. Average earnings of working women about 7s. 

week. In our Colonies the male population is in 
excess of the female by nearly 1,000,000. 'fhere are 
three hundred and fifty thousand unwanted chil- 
dren in Britaip ; half of them are at least eligible 
for emigration, while their present cost of main- 
tenance is £10,000,000 per annum. 1 approve of the 
suggestion that the Council schools should train 
childrai for future emigration, and think that school- 
teachers, having presumably some knowledge of their 
pupils and their homes, could with advantage be 
used to pass boys of fourteen who are orphans, or 
who live in undesirable homes, into the prof>er emigra- 
tion ctumnels. These lK)ys — the. unwanted here and 
the needed in the Colonies— through lack of* knowledge 
and lack of somebody to prass their claims, would be 
likely tip. m their opportunities and drift into 
chaftnete of “ blind alley ” labour in this country. 

MISUSE OF UNEMPLOYED WORKMEN’S ACT. 

1 % Unemployed Workmen’s Adt colild easily have 
beea^bXfKl to further the emigration of those who 
wantol^ to go. But it has simply been made to add to 
the ob^^e$tion of towns, for the countryman, no matter 
how hilira he is pressed, cannot hope to obtain emigra- 
tion bi^p till he has come into a city to add to the 
miscrisble congestion, and he himself and his family 
to serve an apprenticeship of at least twelve months’ 
ssmi-starvation, for all the Local Government Board 
order.s have applied lo the larger towns. 

No doubt the LilKJral Party honestly l)elieve that 
these islands can be so organised that they can support 


in decent comfort at lea-st doul>le the 
now carry. The Unionist Party are at least theioii^l 
cally more favourable to emigratiori, althouj^ 
sumubly Tariff Reform would give more work at hoBai 5 ;| 
But both pmties are now truly Imperial, and* so 
may reasonafty expect them to agree to the treatmeiit^ 
of this question outside the sphere of party poUtict)/ 
The State can best do this work by finding the money;' 
and leaving responsibility, A proposal put forward by, . 
General Booth some time ago has in it the right idea, * 
“ Set aside,” said the General, “ ten millions of pounds. . 
— appoint a small commission whose business it would 
be to consider schemes put forwrard, and let the work 
be done, and grants and loans, free of interest, be made 
according to the scheme approved.” • ' 

JOHN BURNS AND EMIGRATION, ^ 

John Burns {>robal)ly thinks the Army should fee 
content to prepare people for Heaven and not for ? 
better conditions on earth. That is because Bums does • 
not understand the Army, and fails to see that better , 
conditions mean better service, and to the Salvationist 
that is nearly everjlhing. P'urthermore, the cheery 
optimism of the President of the Ix>cal Government " 
Board is apt at times lo lead him astray. Again, Bums 
is afraid of the Labour Party, and the Labour Part^?; 
afraid of themselves in the Old Country, because ]£ 
does not appear to be their (#policy to recognise 
necessity or utility of emigration, and, perhaps, becat^:.| 
their colleagues in the Colonies are not yet educat^^j 
up to an immigration policy. - ■ 

Courage is wanted at the office.s of ^ Local Govern- 
ment Board. At a conservative estimta, 

Poor Law children could have b^ w 

only hundreds have gone abroad dtiring 
years. It is not that the officials are oppom^^emIj^<* ^ 
tion ; I believe a great change has come <yfn|rtbe Local 
Government Board in recent years, aiid that ^ . 
permanent official is really sympathetic to the idea of : 
emigration. What is wanted now is encouragement. 
Let the Is 6 cq\ Board of Guardians be pushed a little. ; 
A contribution of, say, one-third of the cost from the^ 
Central P'unds would work wonders, for the average 
Board of Guardians is very susceptible on this score. ^ 
Never was such waste of lands, opportunities, ^ 
human life. Surely the problem confronting th« i 
British race to-day is the utilisation of 
waste. 
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HAND-PICKED EMIGRANTS: T. W. SHEFFIELD.* 

The necessity for some sy.stem of selecting immi- 
nm becomes more apparent every year. Many 
have been advanced and much smd on this 
I question, but so far no method has beei| adopted 
Jtt vill render any striking bene^ts to Caiilu^an or 
pdt’">h authorities. The diffculty of assimilating the" 
ttifa|i.tiyely hu^ influx becomes appallingly apparent 

; Sheffield it Acting Couimissioncr In this (^ontry for 
. ^skalcbevran. 


when the numbers, as compared with the 
Canadians, is considered. During the last eleven 
Canada has received nearly 2,110,000 immigrsmt%t)fe 
irt'hom approximately 820,000 were from the 
Kingdom and 750,000 from the United States. t|p tflji 
the close of the fiscal year ending March ^jst, 1911,’' 
the total was 1,714,326 for the decade. Since thep; 
nearly ^00,000 more have arrived, divided equiilly'i 
betw^een British and* American immigrants, Abejut^ 
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65 per cent. ol the immigrants arriving from the United 
States have been farmers, who, for the most part, have 
settled in the prairie provinces. Thirty-eight per cent. 
0^ the total number from the United States made 
. entries for homesteads in the West. About 30 per cent, 
of the European arrivals were farmOre or farm* 
labourers ; while 25 per cent, were classed as general 
toourers, and nearly the same percentage as mechanics, 
^he influx of negroes has totalled a little over 400, 
while 5,200 Hindus have come to Canada. Of the 
.British immigrants approximately 500,000 have been 
English and Welsh, 150,000 Scotch, and about 45,000 
Irish. Figures for other nationalities include Au.stro- 
Hungarian, 121,000 ; Italian, 63,81 7 ; Russian, 39,950 ; 
Swedish, 19,349 ; German, 21,146 ; French, 16,236 ; 
Norwegian, 13,798 ; Syrian, 5.223. Western Canada 
-received some 300,000 more immigrants than the 
Eastern section ; Saskatchewan and Alberta received 
more than half a million ,- Saskatchewan is taking 
15 per cent, more than the latter province. 

In some parts of the West the Canadian-born must 
be outnumbered two to one, and without any fixed 
policy for educating the new-comers. 

OBJECTS OF IMMIGRATION. 

The object and aim of any immigration scheme 
should be to give Canada the very best of the Old 
Country’s surplus popiSlation, promoting amongst 
those of British birth a true sen.se of Canadian 
nationality, the main reason for this being that the 
newly-arrived Britisher on landing in Canada becomes 
endowed with the full rights of Canadian citizenship. 
He secures his vote by residing in any one province 
one year, and three months in one constituency, this 
being a special privilege accorded to all Britishers by 
the Canadian Government over all other nationalities 
entering Canada. 

The selection and distribution of Briti.sh new- 
comers (immigrants) throughout the Dominion calls 
for more careful consideration. The system, or policy, 
adopted involves a host of consequences — stragetically, 
socially, and morally — which are vital to everyone 
throughout Canada. Many and varied are the schemes 
put forward from time to time dealing with immigra- 
tion, Some are certainly theoretically excellent ; 
others the work of unpractical people. Tho.se who 
have made a study of the question know only too well 
the difficulties which exist in any scheme. The whole 
question is purely a business one after all, and must 
be conducted on commercial lines. A large industrial 
concern has its different heads of departments, all 
directly responsible to the general manager, who, in 
turn, is responsible to the president and directors ; in 
the same manner it seems reasonable to expect that a 
similar organisation could be developed in each pro- 
vince, whereby the Commissioner of Immigration 
would control the different departments. This would, 
in turn, necessitate a simple classification system 
dealing with the specific requirements of each city, 
town, and village throughout the province. The classi- 


fication should cover every opportunity for farm- 
labourers, dairymen, fishemen, skilled mA:hanics in 
all trades, small investors, dpenings for wdmen, profes- 
sions, and all branches of trade for British subjects. , 

The particular requirements of each city, town, 
village, or locality could be supplied by the Boards of 
Trade or Other representative bodies, thus preventing 
any overlapping. 

DUMPING PROCESS MUST STOP. . 

During 1909-^^10 £8,000 was paid in bonuses for 
agricultural and domestic servants, covering 9,813 men, 
6,015 women, and 2,840 children. I his sum waS paid 
to 3,000 booking agents in the British Isles, a Sum 
sufficient to pay several duly-appointed officials 
knowing Canadian conditions, and the class required 
to fill these conditions. The agent gets his bonus, the 
transaction is finished, he has no further interest in 
the person emigrating. With an efficient official the case 
is quite different ; he is directly responsible to the 
Dominion, Provincial, and British Immigrating 
Departments as to the welfare of etch immigrant. 
How is it to be expected that an agent in Leeds, 
England, should be in a position to give the slightest real 
ach'ice when he has never even been educated to the 
different requirements of each province, let alone 
general conditions of the Dominion? It is, no doubt, 
a good business for an agent to hand a profusely- 
illustrated pamphlet to the intending emigrant, draw 
a rosy picture, say wages arc £2 a day , get a commis- 
sion on the railway and shipping fare, say “ It’s a 
glorious country — good-bye ! ” 'i'his is no imaginary 
conception of what takes place ; it is done, more or 
less, hundreds of times a day by a not altogether 
intelligent class of booking agent. 

THE EFFECT OF THIS SYSTEM. 

Of course, there are exceptions, but they are in the 
minority. Phe first sliock comes if, on landing, the 
new-comer finds there is no immediate opening for his 
particular training ; he feels the loneliness, and instead 
of going into the smaller cities or rural districts which 
invariably require him, for .some job or other, if he is 
at all adaptable, he seeks the larger cities, where 
competition is practically as keen a.s the city he came 
from in the Homeland. / 

The practice of allowing the class of agent alluded 
to to solicit immigration is, I believe, attributed to 
want of thought rather than want of heart on the 
part of those responsible, for there still exists a wide- 
spread belief in the Old Country that those who are 
unemployable at home^vill, as soon as their feet touch 
Canadian soil, become the wage-earners of any sum 
double what is paid at home. Now, this is where 
the objection to the agents’ beautiful theory comes in. 
The unemployablj^ at home is unemployable here. 
None has recognised more clearly than the King him^ 
self the evil of .such misconducted immigration. “ Let 
tis take care,” he said in his famous ‘‘ Wake up, 
England I ” speech, “ that we give the overseas 
dominioRs only of the best.” Words of sound advice 



f»fe Life-Blood 

that »hcmM {)rinted in <rf gold on all literature 
sent to thegeneml^nsfi of imm^^tion agent alluded to, 
and every immigration society not having studied the 
question of their fellow-countrymen and C anada alike. 
The question is too complicated for any one tom- 
. missioner to handle for this great Dominion, and it is 
reasonable to expect the Dominion Government will 
eventually appoint a Royal Commission of Immigration, 
with representatives from each provincial parliament, 
to confer and draw up a definite plan witn the British 
authorities and trade interests for a more compre 
hensive scheme than the bonus system at present 
largely in vogue m Great Britain 

BRITISH GOVLRNMLNl MUST AID THE WORK. 

It would seem that the Bntish Government has 
only just begun to understand the importance of the 
question of immigration , at the same time, it must be 
admitted in spite of the lack of correct methods, 
there has been a great influx from (ireat Britain into 
Western Canada, #hi(h is a credit to the Canadian 
immigration authorities espctialh when one considers 
that few, if an\ , arc reill\ a( quanted with British 
as well as Canadian conditions I fie time has come 
when the British authonlies must gi\e their be^t 
co-operation to the (anadiin authoritiis, and not 
(onsider the question .is one ol simpK getting rid of 
misfits and surplus p()[)ul ition It seems expedient 
lh.it the liriLish Cjoverrinuol hid miu h belter spend 
money in assisting mm who are willing to work, but 
find tpiplovment hard to ^ct in Great Britain, to 
emigiale, rather than pa) millions for the maintemimc 
of poor-houses 

AUIirrNTlC I^FOkMMlON MIST M\I-N. 

'Ihe prairie proMiiees of Manitolia, Sa^'kati hewan, 
and Alberta, and the great timber and mineral lands 
of British Columbia, requm the selecting process 
alluded to far more, peihaps than the h.astern 
provinces ; here the rules of the game of life aie 
harder than in the Motherlind or the I ast, and the 
man or woman who accepts the harch dimatcs or 
allows the luie of the new pioMiKcs to tempt them 
needs real British grit Ihere is the strenuous .itmo- 
sphere of new-born cities requiring brawn and muscle , 
they are not the places for the ‘ c orner man ” nor the 
weak-hearted ; there are new worlds here for a million 
of the most desirable of the middle classes to dav and 
though they will find the West a fierce adsersarv, it 
will recognise the real Britisher, and although it means 
hard work, it means quicker and more generous rewards 
than anywhere else in the world These are a few of 
the real truths that should be plainly set forth in 
immigration literature ; it would bring out the best, 
and It IS this class that can build up a strong Canada. 

It is important that new-comers should be perfectly 
clear regarding where they are going, and the con- 
ditions of Iffe, labour or business to which thc\ propose 
to commit themselves iKjfore coming to Canada. WiN?rc 
they are educated more than at present m this respect 
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there will be no fear of glutting the labour market in 
excess of the prospective demand. 

RURAL IMMIGRATION NEGLECTED. 

A greatef adv|pce could be made if more particular 
prominence were given to the smaller growing cities 
and rural districts of the provinces in the literature 
sent out to the British Isles , at the same time more 
attention should be given to the country towns and 
rural districts of Gieat Britain When this is done 
we shall get the sturdy classes of fifty jears ago, and 
not until, for the) seldom, if ever, c ome from the latge 
cities Immigration must keep pace with progress ; 
one must not be allowed to overlap the other, other- 
wise it will lead to congestion, which is to be avoided 
at all costs The most approved svstem will never 
quite eliminate the “ misfits,” but it will be reasonably 
admitted that a s)stcmaliscd method of selection will 
be instrumental in preventing hundreds from coming 
to this countr) belonging to the category of those 
who ” won’t fit in ” 

hor those following agriculture the position is 
different there being thousands of farmers in the 
Eastern and prairie provinces who cannot obtain 
sufficient labourers, and domestics are badly needed 
from coast to coast It is well to bear m mind, 
population IS not b\ anv means* the most accurate 
barometer of the pro peritv of a country nor of a 
eommunitv , rather should it Ixi gauged bv a high 
standard of good citizenship Carfada is a new 
country, and .ts dew elopinent proceeds will lie readv 
for a million of the real, sturdy^ middle classes of 
Great Britain annualh , but they must be told Canada 
IS a rough and unpolished country for the tenderfoot 
and weak hearted Home living corfditions and social 
hie are quite different This is a matter of cold fact, 
and people who have not a taste for hard work should 
not come ( anada takes into her arms men and 
wtimcn of m.in> nations, but naturally prefers all the 
Britishers she can get Ministers ^e^ponslble realise 
that a gam of 8^000 to even 100 000 new-comers a 
year vull take a long time to make a nation 

Australia is spending over £200000 on immigra 
tion Canada, through the Dominion and Prov mcial 
Governments, railways and public authorities, is 
spending even more I he Dominion Government 
expenditure for 1911-12 alone was £270(^40 — a sum 
totdlh madecpiate to c ffic lentlv control the question 
of immigration, but the obligation also rests upon the 
Ministers of Great Britain, will they think out how 
best they e.in eo operate ^ 

It lb quite time the British Government faced the 
facts, abolishing the shoi t sighted policy of leaving 
the entire control of immigration to sotieties ev'cr 
begging for funds, or leaving th^ question to incom- 
petent agencies. A department should be organised by 
the Government for the better control of immigration, 
taking under its control every immigration society, 
enlisting their help, but at the same time directing 
their endeavours by well-thought-out rules, wi£ 



liftinfj thetri beyond charitable peopled by desjrabl^^^lefe fronvCrieat Bri^i^;."^^^^ 
m^nn|[went.' ^ question is a vital afidieverely practk^lbne^ and' nfU^'t'< 

policy is something that has to l^,.so regarded if it is to be dealt wltb f^(x^ssfuUy/ ^ 
t»e decided upon practical considerations. The most "The system adopted calls for more catefu^iselectioil 
vt^gent need is to get the matter out o| the^heo^etical and distribution of British new-comers (imtniginnts) 
s|!age to a definite system based upon%e solid founda- throughout Canada; the question involves;h hoBt of . 
.:t^n of facts. It is greatly to be desired that the consequences, strategically, socially and mor^ly; all. ; 
Dominion and Provincial Governments should reach of which are vital in developing a strong and mighty. « 
common ground of action w'hereby Canada should be Canada. 
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A SCHEME FOR CHILD EMIGRATION. 


The s|>ecial Sub-Committee of the Royal Colonial 
Institute, appointed on December 7th, 1911, to draw 
up details of a scheme ob co-operation for submission 
to the Home Government and the Australian States, 
in order to further child emigration, has presented 
the following report : — The matter of child emigration 
is one containing issues of national and Imperial 
importance, and an experience extending now over 
many years enables the societies interested in emigra- 
tion to state their opinions with much confidence. 

intelligent and comprehensive scheme of child 
emigration can only be the outcome of co-operation 
between the Imperial Government, the Colonial 
Governments, and the emigration societies interested : 
and the time is now favourable for urging the Home 
Government and the Governments of New Zealand 
and the Australian States to seriously consider what 
is the best system by which a steady flow of child 
emigrants of both sexes Can be ensured year by year, 
with due regard to the future welfare of the Empire. 

To assist in formulating such a scheme of co-opera- 
tion tills Sub-Committee, after consulting the societies 
.engaged for some years in the emigration of children, 
.suggests the consideration of the following principles : — 

1. Extended recognition by the Home Government 
of the Overseas Dominions as fields for the emigration 
of children of both sexes. 

2. Extended provisions by the Governments of 
New Zealand and the Australian States for the recep- 
tion, supervision, and after-care of approved child 
emigrants. 

3. The establishment of receiving homes, and of 
farm homes or farm schools, with organised machinery 
for securing the welfare of the children from first 
selection in this country to final settlement in the 
Colony. 

SUGGESTED DETAILS- 

A » — Home Government to undertake — 

i. To facilitate the emigration of suitable orphan, 
deserted and adopted children of both sexes now under 
control of Poor Law Guardians, through approved 
^ emiirraiion societies, by enabling the Guardians — 

, (a) To spend, where necessary, a larger sum 

^ per head than at present in and about emigration. 
In the metropolis this might rightly be made a 
charge on the Metrojpolitan Common Poor Fund> 
(b) To |Siy a .subsidy to the societies jn propor- 
tSofi to the; age of the child, which shall bear a 


relation to the e.xpense that would be incurred if 
the child were kept in this country till the age: 
of fourteen, chargeable to the rates. ' 

2. To modify the existing statutory requirements 
whereby the consent of the child has to be obtainec^ 
in every case prior to emigration. 

3. In the case of adopted children, where no appeal 
by parents has been lodged for twelve months Subse- 
quent to adoption, to extend to Pfor I.aw Guardians 
as full powers over such children as they have at 
pre.sent over orphan and deserted children. 

4. Tlirough the officials of the Local Government 
Board to encourage throughout the Kingdom the 
emigration of Poor Law children a.s one of the best 
means of i.nuiding for therr future. 

B . — Australasian Governments to undertake — 

1. To co-operate with the approved emigrating 
societies by giving free or as.sisted passages to children 
nominated by the homes or farm .schools established in 
the States, or by their representatives in this coiintry, 
and to provide free railway passes in the States. 

2. To facility te the provision of and staffing of suit- 
able receiving homes at the ports of entry for the 
temporary reception of the children on arrival. 

3. To provide land and give a money grant per 
capita towards maintenance and technical training 
where the emigrating society bears the capital expendi- 
ture on buildings, furniture, and stock, and the cost 
of paying the staff of teachers at farm schools or farm 
homes. Such a money grant to bear some relation tO 
the cost of maintaining orplmns when boarded OHt of 
in State orphanages. 

4. To arrange for the periodical inspection of all 
homes and farm schools established for children -up 
to the age of fourteen ; to fumi.sh reports thcrcoa 
to the Home Government ; and to secure that the 
education and training are such as have been authorised 
by the Home and Colonial Governments. 

The Sub-Committee further suggests that when the 
draft scheme shall have been agreed to by the Com- 
mittee, it should be forwarded to the High Com* 
mis.sioner for New 2 ^a]and and to the Agents-Goneral 
of the Australian States for their remarks. The 
Sub-Committee has reason to believe that such a 
course would be welcomed, and that it would lead in 
some cases to the scheme being forwarded to 
Governments with a* strong request for its faydunibte 
consideration. 
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THE UNMASKING OF THE BOARD OF TRADE; , 

^ ' V 

^^The time has arrived when all these matters should form the subject of a searching Inquiry 
^ Commission or Committee composed of members independeiit in every way of the ahipfillgf 
but at which the varioufli* representatives of the different sections of shipping should be mvited 
kibmit their respective views.”— Captain Hampson’s Reservation to Report of Advisory Commttik. 


I N recent issues we have pointed out that the 
Board of Trade Marine Department might as 
well have been at the bottom of the sea for 
any good it docs or can do, and we have shown 
that the whole of the business of the department 
IS in the hands of shipowners or those dependent 
upon them The Advisorv Committee, of which 
Mr. Buxton says that it ” ha^ clone very good service 
indeed to the Board of Trade and the country at 
large, and has shown how well qualified it was to 
deal with these questions ” is to all intents and purposes 
a close corporation of shipowners, T he secret meeting's 
do not allow of anv real chance to the honest minoritc , 
even although these minorit) members are the nearest 
approach to public opinion and guardian'^^of public 
mt^rests We can quite well understand that the 
RU Hon A M ( arlisle signed a report he did not- ap- 
prove of 1 he overwhelming weight of the majontv was 
too mui h for him And so matters ha\ e gone on the 
shipowning majorit\ im[)osing its will upon the Board 
of Trade and drawing up its •( .'c'la'i-Kin for shipping 
A BFTRAVAL OF PUBl 1C INTERESTS. 

We do not hesitate to sa> thil no more scandalous 
betrayal of public interests has ever come to light 
Gradually the Gewernment Department ostensibK 
6ntrusted with the control of British shipping has 
handed this control over to the most intciestcd parties 
— financially and commertiull) interested And ^et 
the greatness of the British P^mpire has been built up 
ty the mercantile marine, and much of her wealth is 
due to It to-day. Are we to remain quiescent when 
We see this glorious source of greatness bound and 
prostituted to the wishes or good pleasure of a coterie 
uf shipowners? The ^anous concessions which the 
Board of Trade has made from time to time to the 
ti Shipping Fedejation, which arc too long to deal with 
' herl, indicate dearly enough the trend of affairs. B»t 
'the Advisory Committee was the masterpiece, since 
absolute controJ with a semblance of techniqll 
I'^rescntation. With its advent the Board of Trade 
4 ili^e Department ceased to be of any uftportance 


whatever, even in theory They had sold the past 
to the enemy , and to-day the} dare not do anything 
save exert c\ery effort to whitewash everybody. 
concerned. 

HELPLESS BEFORE THE SHIPOWNERS. 

To blame the shipowners would only be to pre-^ 
pare a rod for their own hacks; to confess that they 
were doing nothing to safeguard the real interests of 
British shipping would be to lay themselves open tp 
impeachment. Therefore, Lord Mersey's Cou^t ol 
Inquiry whitewashed dll and sundr) , save only Captaiii 
Lord, who, however, is still at large, although ironically^ 
no doubt, the Board of Trade has notified those con- 
cerned that those guiltv of a crime such as his afo^ 
punishable b\ two \ ears’ imprisonment 1 But it wasf 
not thought that Lord Mersev's decision and report 
went far enough to give the shipowner security 
from reform or impro\ements tending to safety at 
sea, but costing money. And so the Advisory fponi!^! 
mittee, that packed jury of shipownmg intereSf3i| 
supposed to bring out its report, leaving matteitf' 
just as thev were t'cfors. The Bulkhead Committed 
and the Lifeboat Committee w^re to follow suit, and 
then public interest having waned, nothing would 
have been done 

INDEPENDENT CONDEMNATION FROM WITHIN. 

But for once the Board of Trade’s masters reckoned! 
without their host and the very act of pubhcatiott^ 
showed how worthless the report reillv was. All th^ 
independent meml>ers, the usualK inarticulal^ 
minority, signed with rescr\ations, and Cap|^<| 
Hampson, Ex-Chairman of the Merchant Service 
Guild, a seaman of fift\ ye.irs’ experience, penned tk 
reservation which disposed once and for all of any 
possible pretence on the pax t of the Board of Trade 
as to who w ere tlM^ir ipi^mRind whil value a»ptactH'id 
seaman put upon^he diSBlreitedness of the AdvLory 
Committee Before quoting the most strikm|||pq^ 
of Captain Hampsem's |eservafi^ wc wo||d 
out that the only ii1|{|!^wnih| 
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. reservation was one who was evidently anxious lest officials of the Board of Trad^ who have had long 

C^acreosed boats Should interfere with the necessary practical experience at sea, and thereby possess that 

** facilities for coajing and 1 ' uiim.” It would knowledge of such matters without which any form of 

^l^ius seem that even the most apparently humane inspection or supervision of the kind would be value- 

fictions of these masters of British shipping canilbt be less. At the present time, in most cases, merchant 

’Jree from the trail of the serpent. ships proceed to sea without an# inspection of the 


CAPTAIN hampson’s reservations. 

The more important parts of Captain Hampson’s 
Report are given herewith : — 

, *M have signed the Report subject to the reservation 
that I do not by any means approve of the whole of 
'its contents, and I am of opinion that it is sadly 
jlifcking in practical value as regards safety of life at 
wsea. 1 do not think that the Report in any way 
(covers the ground, and I am strongly of opinion, after 
attending the whole of the proceedings of the Com- 
'jnittee and its sub-committees, that the time has 
^/arrived when all these matters should form the subject 
• W a searching inquiry before a Commission or Com- 
jvinittee comjxised of members independent in every 
^way of the shipping interest, but at which the various 
1h;pre'i‘ii‘iili\' 'i of the different sections of shipping 
:%hould be mvited to submit their respective views. 

/ AN INDEPENDENT NATIONAL COMMISSION. 

p “ Whilst I most heartily approve of international 
tiegotiations which, I understand, are now proceeding, 
trust that the President of the Board of U'radc will 
advise that a Committee or Commission of 
^inquiry of a national character be at once formed for 
Adequate consideration, not only of the Reports of the 
^'Court of Inquiry and of the Merchant Shipping 
•Advisory Committee, but of other matters which are 
Aot contained in these Reports, but which, nevertheless, 
?inay have a direct bearing on the subject. Prom the 
|aanner in which the Report is drawn I fear that it- 
1^11 be very difficult to act upon it in taking any really 
^iffective steps in bringing about those reforms in 
?i6onnection with safety of life at sea which are urgently 
demanded. 

BOAT ACCOMMODATION AND FIRE. 

I; “ It has been urged as against carrying sufficient 
rfk>at capacity for the whole of those on board a ship, 
|>Oth crew and passengers, that it would be impossible 
to provide this in the case of vessels carrying a great 
number of passengers. But I do not think the diffi- 
•culties are so great as could not be surmounted. In 
:Connection with thLs point it is an essential feature 
that the danger of fire has only been casually men- 
tioned and not considered. It is not referred to in any 
||^ay in the Report. There is not a shadow of doubt 
j^hat the present regulations and appliances for extin- 
Ijoishing fires on merchant ships are miserably inadc- 
i^[iiatc and iiicfTK lent. It yasc of fire that boating 
’Opacity for every'^siiiil be necessary, 

and this is a m.itt< r whi74rt^flKSs consideration. 

^ M WITHOUT INSPECTION. 

: should be 

epti^^^%i^rvision by 


kind whatever, and it has been proved before the 
Committee that where the life-saving appliances Of 
passenger vessels have been inspected, the inspection 
has been carried on by officials who have had no prac- 
tical experience in these matters. 

RESPONSIBILITY NOT TO BE SHIRKED. 

“ Further, it is obvious that, in all cases, in addition 
to her various life-saving appliances, the navigational 
equipment of a .ship in the way of charts, compasses, 
ship’s logs, lead-line, and the like should be carefully 
inspected by a Board of 'I'rade surveyor whose sea- 
faring experience has been such as to give him expert 
knowledge of these essentials to the safety of a ship 
and her passengers and crew. At present no such 
inspections are carried on, and naturally pa.s.sengcr.s 
and crews are constantly exposed to the gravest 
dangers. There i.s no reason whatever why such inspec- 
tions cannot be carried out, except on the ground that 
the nautical staff of the l^oard of Trade is hopelessly 
inadequate. This is a serious and dangerous admission, 
which could most easily and effectually be remedied. 
It is urged by the Board of Trade that responsibility 
for safety of life at sea does not re.st so much upon 
them as upop shipowners and shipmasters ; but the 
time has arrived when they should most certainly 
take over the first responsibility in this direction, and 
the provision of a proper supply of nautical surveyors 
would then be a great protection to merchant 
shipmasters, who, in so man}- case.s, are helpless 
simply because every item of the expense which 
they may suggest is brought under the close 
and, ofttimes, unreasonable criticism of their em- 
ployers. 

IF ONE LIFE IS LOST, LEGISLATION IS JUSTIFIED. 

“ Undue importance has been given to the case of 
passenger-carrying vessels. The safety of ordinar\' 
cargo ships and the lives of their crews is just as 
important, and the time has arrived when, as I cannot 
too strongly assert, all ships should be properly sur- 
veyed and inspected by the Board of Trade for the 
protection of life as far as possible. Pil.').^cng(:r and 
cargo vessels alike should be subjected to compulsory 
surveys periodically, not at the hands of classification 
or other societies, but by Board of Trade officials, who 
should be given the fullest powers in this way. Surveys 
carried out by classification societies arc in no sense 
adequate, for usually they mean that life-saving 
appliances and such-like are never surveyed at all 
II only one life at <;ea is lost through a preventable 
cause, then it is quite sufficient to justify legislation, 
which woqjd most certainly ensue if similar loss of life 
arose ashore. 
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AS WU WERE BEFORE THE ‘^TITAHIC'' DISASTER. 

“ Tlue Rcpoift is tp the effect that the existing scale 
in regard to the stability and sea-going qualities of the 
ship itself and to the carriage of the boats required 
which has been in vogue |pr the last twenty years are 
‘ adequate for all ordinary cnaergencies/ Therefore 
from this we are left exactly as we were before the 
Titanic disaster. Such aif opinion is indicative of the 
worthlessness of the trouble, time, and laboiy expended 
in the deliberations of the Committee. 

THE REPORT HOPELESSLY INADEQUATE. 

Under the law as it stands, it is open for a similar 
ship to the Titanic to proceed to sea with a certificated 
master and one certificated officer only. In the 
interests of safety and efficient manning, it is high 
time that a proper and adequate scale was framed and 
laid down by the Legislature. No matter how big the 
tonnage of a merchant ship may be, there is nothing 
incumbent upon her as regards her carrying a proper 
supply of certificated and responsible officers. 
According to Recommendation 30 of the Report of 
the Manning of Merchant Ships Committee (1896), 
‘ a ship is in an unsea worthy state when she leaves 
port without certificated officers or with her respon- 
sible officers unfitted for their duty by reason of 
prolonged overwork.’ The Manning of Merchant 
Ships Committee therefore recommend that vessels of 
500 ton.s gross and over should have two mates, and 
of 2,000 tons and over three mates. No steps whatever 
have bgen taken by the Board of Trade in enforcing 
these recommendations, although the Manning of 
Merchant Ships Committee statal that they ‘ urgently 
demanded legislation.’ The present Report as it 
stands is, in my opinion, hopelessly inadequate in this 
respect. 

THEORY, NOT PRACTICE. 

“ Many of tlic troubles which now exist in the 
service are due to the fact that it is dealt with in a 
theoretical instead of a thoroughly practical way. It 
is essential that those familiar with active seafaring 
in all its branchCvS, whether on the quarter-deck, in 
the engine-room, or in the forecastle, should be invited 
to serve and should figure far stronger, numerically 
speaking, than is usually permitted by the Bcxird of 
Trade.” 

SWEEP AWAY Tins NATIONAL DrSGRACE ! 

It would be most difficult to imagine a more damning 
criticism of the Board of Trade and the Advisory 
Committee, and it gains most decidedly from the 
fact that it comes from one who is a nlembtr of the 


Advisory Committee, who speaks what he knows* 
Surely no more is needed ? The existing state ■€*( 
things must be swept away and the country saved 
from a. national disgrace. Too long we have allowed 
this special branch of national life to bC dominated 
by those who are specially interested in its material 
side. The foundation of British liberties is the jurv 
system, which ensures that a man shall not be con- 
demned save on the verdict of twelve citizens specially 
selected as having no interest in the case. We may 
not condemn a man to death without an impartial 
jury, but the Board of Trade can condemn thousands 
to death by handing the mercantile marine over to a 
packed jury of men who care more for cargo than 
lives, and would rather risk lives of crews and 
passengers than risk dividends. Such a state of affairs 
is not only .-m « fid it also Strikes at the root of 
Britain’s greatness. 

LET THE NATION SPEAK. 

Let US nave done with pretence. "There Ls in 
practice no such thing as a Board of Trade . . . 
nothing remains but a Minister, whose principal 
functions are executive, and who in no sense represents 
a board. That being so, it ran hardly be expected 
that the opinions of the Department as a Consultative 
Department should carry the same weight as they 
originally did.” This is no new opinion, since it was 
expressed in 1864 by Mr. J. Booth, then Chief Secretary 
to the Board of Trade. And who will dare Siiy that 
things ha\’e altered for the better to-day ? A glance 
at the evidence of the'lioard of Trade officials at the 
Titanic Inquiry can leave no doubt on that point. 
And yet these officials are not only intrusted with the 
carrying out of such laws as the Merchant Shipping 
Act (1906), but arc, under one of its clauses, empowered 
at apy time to suspend the operation of every section 
of the Merchant Shipping Acts, as well as of every 
regulation made in accordance with these Acts. In 
other words. to-da\', if the shipowning interests desire 
it, and instruct the Marine Department of the Board 
of Trade to that effect, all the shipping laws are so 
much waste paper. And upon this solid Uvsis is the 
mercantile marine of the Empire, those arteries of 
Empire, founded. No thinking man or woman can 
fail to realise that something must be done and that 
no half measures are possible. The betrayal of the 
Empire is too great, too bare-faced, to brook delay or 
palliation. Let the nation speak on a national question 
and sweep fiway the jumble of vested interest and 
bureaucratic anachronism which to-day masquerades 
as the Board of Trade Marine Department. 





lESin®® : 


WHAT . WMJEN 

^ “mission/" ^ 

MRr A. MAUiifeE tow contributes to the August 
issue (A^ ^ Ammcm Review an article on the 
“ Mission ” of Woman. 

A passionate: deh^kd. 

** Let woman remain in her pro^ sphere ! ” That 
is the crushing answer of the opponent of woman 
suffrage, writes Mr. I^w. “ Woman’s sphere is the 
home and family. A woman fulfils her highest mission 
when .she is wife and mother,” and further argument is 
closed. The fact is, replies Mr. Low, the demand of 
women is new, and to tha ignorant everything that is 
new is dangerous. There are only two relations which 
woman can occupy to man. She can be his w'ife and 
the mother of his children, as in primitive times ; and 
she can be his intellectual equal. There is no middle 
ground. The intimate relation between man and 
woman makes it impossible for man morally or intel- 
lectually to advance and woman to stand .still. Man 
has brought woman to his own level. Women have now 
reached that stage when they no longer regard mother- 
hood as their only function. There is no revolt against 
sex, but there is a passionate demand on the part of 
woman to be recognised, within her own limitations, 
a.S man’s equal, and not as his inferior based solely 
upon the fact of sex. 

WHAT MAN OWES TO WOMAN. 

The demand for the baHqt, Mr. Low explains, is only 
incidental to the breaking down of the artificial reialion 
existing l^etween the two sexes. As a result of women ’.s 
intellectual emancipation the birth- 
rate may possibly fall, because women 
will marry later and more rationally. 

The children will then l)c more virile 
and more intellectual, and quality is 
more desirable than quantity : — 

Is not the charocter of a race determined 
by the intellectuality of the mother? Is 
not the higher level of civilisation, in a 
large measure at least, the result of the 
partial emancipation of woman, and the 
modification of the old relaticn Iwtween 
the sexes? ^ , . Equality will not destroy 
woman’s capacity for child-bearing, nor 
pTttyent her performing her part as a 
mothet} it will* however, make her a 
better and more intelligeni wife and 
mother. . . . It will not make man the. 
weaker sex. It will place man and woman 


’ concludes : — 

progress, 

female ti the race, but ai his equal and 
ecimpanidh in the largest ahd truest sense 
Tlial com|)anibnship will come only when 
the tradition of inferioriiy is broken down, 
and men and; women mast on commoit 
.groiirvd. dfwpite the evident of sex. 


I for<?0 


ARE E^NG. 

EQUALITY IN MARRIAGE 

' The August number of the BiMiotheque 
contains an article, by M. G. Chastand, on Women 
Marriage in Switzerland and in France, from the 
the moral, and the religious poin( of view. 

A FAMILY REPUBLIC. 

ITje writer explains how Switzerland has revised- 
mod ified the chapters of the civil code com 
marriage. In the new code, which came into 
January of the present year, the word “ obediei 
has Ixjen deleted, and the wTiter hopes Fr^^ 
soon follow the example of Switzerland in this i: 
tant particular. The new chapter on the Ki^ts o 
Family and treating of marriage rests upon a • 
democratic conception. Conjugal union, re] 
by the wile and her husband, i.s no longer an al 
monarchy under the government or, rather, under 
despotism of the husband, but a family republic 
mutual association founded on common a] 

In this union the wife owes her husband, accordii 
her strength, aid and couascl in view ot flie ci 
prosperity of the mhia^e which she directs. ThuS/ 
l«iw now recognises the right of the wife to give cO" 
to her former lord and master— a remarkable ini 
tion. She has now an equal share in paternal 
Husband and wife henceforth share equally the 
tion of the education and religious instruction of tlh 
hildren, and a child has the right at the age of si 
to choose the religious confession which he or 
prefers to adopt. 







j . 

A Thrce-Hi«d«d., Monster. 

* The women’s enemy is not merel]^%ic- -^overnmeht, bat a cof^tion i 
whose three heads are tltosc ,of Mr* Redmond, and Mh 

George. 
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. CaWST «>. PAUL AN1> PItTfell. 
lit^y, to0, has been revised in hann<imy iKfkh 
conscience of the iWentieth century. 
USf iPaul Vallotton, of Lausanne, who has pre- 
n new marriage liturgy, points out how Christ, 
of marriage, never says a word about the 
pSination of the 'wife. He is always full of respect 
!4teference, and even indulgence towards women, 
^liturgies which proclaim the duty of the wife’s 
ssion to her husband merely corroborate the 
es of the apostles Paul and Peter, and not the 
of Christ. 


JS^OMEN’S SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. 

most important article in the Wtndsar Magazine 
September is that by Miss Alice Stronach on 
}m*$ Work in Social Settlements. 

CHARACTER OF THE WORK. 

Stronach quotes Canon Barnett’s saying that 
settlement’s distinguishing feature is the absence 
iQ^amme, and the presence of men and women 
recognise the obligations of citizenship.” An 
ican settlement offers as a definition of such 
“ a group of men and women who choose to 
in the less favoured districts of our cities, that 
and their neighbours may share what is best in 


6rey the 

i%[cently joined forces^ best known. At 
another "group of women have 

formed a settlement. 

About fourteen years ago'^ >itiss^ Honor Morten 
started a centre for social work in the Nile Street 
district, but the little settlement is now only a memory. 
Here, however, th^ pioneer school nurse began the 
work, which has reafllted in the school nurse becoming 
a permanent institution in poorer schools. Of the 
other London settlements mention may be made of 
the Passmore Edwards Settlement in Tavistock Place, 
inspired by the imagination of Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
In the luxurious hostel of this settlement residence is 
only permitted tp men, although it has been stated 
that the greater share of the work is done by women. 
Almost everywhere in London the woman’s settlement 
exists, and from London the movement has spread to 
the provinces — Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow. 

WOMEN’S TRADE UNIONS IN FRANCE. 

In the August number of the Revue Generate A. 
Pawlowski has an article, ” Women’s Trade Unions 
in France.^* 

In 1908, according to statistics, 116,652 women had 
joined professional syndicates or trade unions. Of 


lives.” One feature seems essential, adds number only a very small proportion belonged to 


'/ft. 










ch— ” the settlers should be founders of a home 
t midst of those whom they desire to befriend — 
in the back blocks of our great cities.” While 
rt!!|ettlement idea was originated by men, it is largely 
M:ien that it owes its later development. The 
/'Ol children and the nursing of the sick form a 
part of the work, and in all ages the greater share 
ye training of children and sick-nursing has been 
by women. Other work includes the institution 
inagement of benefit societies, savings-banks, 
ile labour excl\anges, school clubs, health societies, 
ct, nurses, dispensaries, play centres, holiday 
Is, dubs for girls, etc. 

HOW THE IDEA HAS SPREAD. 

1 enumerate all the settlements founded and run 
y by women in London and in our provincial 
W^uld be no easy task. The article deals with 
„_n’s Settlements in London only. The pioneer is 
^omen’s University Settlement in Nelson Square, 
wark, founded about twenty-five years ago. The 
of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, have a settle- 
. lAtnbeth, the Cheltenham College students 
ISje Oxford House ladies work in Bethnal Green, 
t|f*|)ytcrians are in the East India Dock Road, 
Wugh^gationalists are at Canning Town, the 
teyansaite at Bermondsey, and the Catholics are 
^laral di^icts in East London. Another important 
where men and women work side by side 
WiiriSwhing Hajh Walworth. In addition, there are 

V.,T ULtilii:' Schools. 


provided by 


iVhich ate really imsKimIsed sisterhoods. 


’hnions for women alone. Since the number of women 
earning their living in 1906 amounted* to nearly five 
millions, the proportion o( women who have pined 
trade unions is remarkably small. The French working 
women, says the writer, are still very ignorant as to 
their rights and their interests. 

THE SOUL OF THE MOVEMENT. 

Under the law of 1884, PJ;re Du I^c founded in 
1892 a mixed women’s trade union, composed of 
workers and employers. But the soul of the move- 
ment has been Mile. L. Rochebillard. She repudiated 
the mixed union of workers and employers, except 
the small employers with less than five workers, 
realising that the interests of the small employers 
were not very different from those of their girl-workers, 
whereas the interests of the large employers are 
naturally very different from those of their employees. 
At Lyons she founded trade unions of needlewomen 
and of women silk- workers, with happy results. Other 
provincial cities followed her ‘example, and in Paris 
various unions were created. They were mostly of the 
Catholic denomination, only a few being undenomina- 
tional, but the aims of all of them are professional, 
economic, and social and moral. Those connected 
with the Confederation of Labotir believe in a class 
struggle which will bring about the emancipation of 
the workers ; the free associations desire to establish 
an understanding between capital and labour. 

^COUNTERACTING SWEATING. 

All action gf the women’s unions being strictly 
professional, courses of training, educational and 


teohnicalj axe oi^ganis^d by\,ilieiu. At - t£e 
monoeat thte women^’»^imi<ms;<]f Ijyoiu have ; 

eigikt teachers, who give InetructloQ in 
industrial subjects. All the unions have " 

bureaux, and the free unions give legal advice to 
members. To counteract sweating, co-operative 
institutions of production have been created. In 
njog the Syndicat Blondelu, the first tEso-c^rati ve 
institution of production in Paris organis^ by women, 
was founded. So far it haS answeMjftx pretty well. 
At Grenoble the glove-workers have adopted a similar 
plan ; and elsewhere the same method has been taken 
up. The co-operative idea has even been extended to 
the purchase of materials. The trade union buys 
needles, thread, etc., wholesale, and retails them to 
the workers at cost price. 

LEGISLATION NEEDED. 

But the women's trade unions have not lost sight 
of the fact that all their institutions merely constitute 
palliatives. Suitable legislation alone can improve 
their condition, especially that of the home-workers. 
While the unions belonging to the Confederation of 
Labour reject Parliamentary intervention, those 
grouped under the Catholic banner approve of State 
intervention to aid by .social laws the efforts of the 
unions. Three bills are before Parliament to establish 
a minimum wage. The unions all agree with the 
principle, but they complain that home-workers are 
not sufficiently taken into account. Coupled with the 
question of the minimum wage is tliat of j^he hours 
of Ikbour. Twelve to fourteen hours a da^4S quite a 
usual thing. Some groups have tried to get the week 
limited to sixty hours ; others demand the English 
week (the Saturday half -holiday), arguing that their 
Sunday is practically devoted to household duties, 
which is not the case with men. 

Mutual aid is much more encouraged in women's 
unions than in those composed of men. Pfere Du Lac 
introduced the system, and Mile. Rochebillard developed 
it. In the matter of maternity benefit, however, 
France is very much behindhand. Parliament ought 
to take up the question of helping and protecting the 
mother, and the friendly societies should include 
rftaternity benefit in their schemes. Crakes, too, are 
badly needed. 
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WOMEN’S RESTAURANTS IN PARIS. 

Writing in the Correspondant of August 10, AbbC 
J. de Maistre describes the Women's Restaurants of 
Jhiris. 

THE rEchaud. 

Thousands and thousands of working people invade 
Paris every day to go to their work, a ye|-y large number 
of them being young girls employed in shops, offices, 
OT' factories. The AbbC, who is full of sympathy for < 
the poor girls whose wages do not permit them to enter 
an ordinary restaurant, tells how he has seerPthem 
partaking of their fiiiserable lunch, seated on a bench 


a piiblic gard^ ox shdUfrin^ m a doorway, and be 
tdamos with others how these girls arc tjbbt 
^to all sorts of dangers, Christian charity has ihadeiaii . 
'«QEort to supply the wants of the.se people by foimdhig 
: fithauds and restaurants for women only. 

The rkhaud consists of a room furnished with tables 
and seats, utensils, gas-warmers, and ‘ water. The 
customer pays ten centimes, for which she has the 
use of the gas 
and the uten- 
sils to warm 
her food, and 
before leaving 
she must wash 
what utensils 
she has used. 

A few rk 
chauds sell 
vegetables and 
sweets, and 
even tea or 
coffee, but on 
no condition 
may they sell 
wine. 

MEALS A LA 
CARTE. 

'v3||o tired 
girf^ who pa- 
tronises the re- 
chaud has to 
prepare her 
food and clear 
everything 
away, while 
her meal is 
often insuffi- 
cient and un- 
appetising, and 
these are 
serious draw- 
fa a c k 5 to 
workers with 
long hours. 

The Abb^, 
therefore, re- 
commends 
restaurants. 

Some of those 
established for 
women serve 
meals at fixed 

prices, but here the choice of dishes is apt to be 
liihited. He therefore advocates such restaurajits as 
that founded by Pfere Du Lac, the first restaurant for 
young girls established in Paris. He aJ.so names the 
restaurant Stanislas at Jhe Palais-Royal founded in 
honour of Phre Du Lac, ' Opened two years ago, in 
the first year it 5 ervcd^ 40 ipoo jon^ls, and in the seconti 



Kladdemdatsck.] fBttRa. , 

The Starving Suffragette : , ** I ^ 
will not cat my soup— no, 1 will not eat my .. 
soup I " . , ■ i 



K^o^iyoo. It- require§.:capital.And' is fai£^^'‘^li 5 SS^ ^iw’- 

> run than tht r^ud. 

•■■ the rtffA(Xw<i pay their way-v^ntkey; are. r ; ’,>> 

^:Four restaurants for r™men:«b#^{k.and'in^^^.^-j^g|^ ,^,;,J_ 


. 2,500 to 2,800 meals a day 4:an be served. 

1;; a locality it is necessary lo select one where a l^ge 
"number of customers is likely to l:>e found- Aourir 
* girls whose homes are at some distand- away; k/ 
|:‘^Void starting a restaurant near another of the same 
V type ; and to stee that the place is light and easy to 
^Vjciean, and that the instaH&tioh is simple, and such as 
t^will make perfect cleanlineSi easily possible. Cleanli- 
s» hess should be the only luxury permitted. Adjoining 
Cythe dining-room there must always be a waiting-room, 
^ ^provided with good papers and interesting periodicals, 

’ txmks, and convenience for writing. 

In orthodox mother speaks 

OUT AT LAST. 

?. Much significance attaches to the paper contributed 
by, Mrs. Huth Jackson to the National Review on 
: ^Modern Science and Eternal Tniths.’^ She speaks 
.£k^om the standpoint of the Incarnation, and of one 
who venerates the Mother of Our Lord. She scorn.s the 
7 * extremely ugly and rather futile development ” 
known as feminism, but she says : “ The time has now 
come when women, and the best of them, must 
^hat they have come to think on marriage, < bild biruiy 
and the regularisation of the family.” Slni ^ay.s that 
the whole the position of women till the Christian 
was a fairly comfortable one, but the Apostle Paul 
inaugurated an entirely different status for the female 
sex. The Catholic Church did, however, take Our 
:l4dy as the model of all human perfection. Protest- 
^tism made matters worse. A lower ideal of women 
^^lan that possessed by men like John Knox and Martin 
^father can scarcely be imagined. Mrs. jackson admits 
piat the feminist movement has the excuse that the 
;|Setter (tlass of women have been cowardly. The best 
women in Europe, she says, think that women are the 
Jink.^ betw'een man and God, physically to be more 
Bhi-iUTed .in- ■; c tended than they ever have been, and not 
iberely kept under lock and key. In the course of her 
wde experience, Mrs. Jackson says she has not met 
ibore than two dozen women who, when happily 
married, did not want to have children. The rare 
^ceptions were all neurotic, useless types, and for the 
j»ftkc of the race one was thankful they did not have 
i^ldren. The writer does not hesitate to go on to say : — 
t i Chutity isTiot merely a matter of marriage, Hnm.an Ixrings can 
1^. just as degraded and rjpvolting lives with their legiUmatc 
Wia.tesas were ever lived in any bouse of ill- fame. 

to return to my questioh ; What do the tiest women 
itwile about bearing children » They think ihat it is a matter U> 
beetled between each couple of parents for themselves; that 
they must ddil)eralely think out whether they waot few chjldrcn 
or several, and at what periods ; and that they must w live as 
to give those children the liesf chance of coming into the world 
under the most aafwfactory condifionft.' Whenever fl am i|i 
<5vifmany it always tWJrikes me as the happiest country in Efifopa 


: iN.the Monthly ther« 

h an artide <m by Mr. C £/ - 

Lawrence. - ■ ' * 

Among the wedded in life and letters are included. 



MucAa.] [Warsaw. 

A Polish View of the British Suffragettes. 

Coralic Stanton imd Heath Hosken, Mr. and Mrs. 
Askew, Mr. and Mrs. Williamson, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Egerton Castle, all writets of fiction. A man's world 
and a wonfian’s are quite distinct and different, and 
nothing can alter it, according to Mr. Lawrence. Some 
of the finest heroines, he maintains, have been created 
by men, but he is not so sure that women have, 
generally speaking, been .so successful with their 
masculine characters. Taking the rank and file of 
novelists to-day, he thinks it is safe to say that a 
man’s woman and a woman’s man are not SO living 
and real as a man’s man and a woman’s woman. What 
man— in a book — could dress a woman property ? Is 
not this one instance of the limitations of un£^sisted 
man in his novel-writing ? Woman, l^wever, is, as a 
general rule, less adequate than man in depicting her 
heroes. 

The fact is that in the multitude of cases a man’s 
or a woman’s view of the world is only partial— 
which suggests that what is lacking can be sup- 
plied by the complementary opposite, (this, it is 
shown, is a complete justification of the collalwration 
of literary married people. Together t^y can build 
the plot, settle the characters, plan the situations, etc., 
but when they come to the paiticular-%i» 
must look after the women and y who mu'it look after 
the men. Since evcr\*one cannot join in such a partner- 
ship, the writer thinics it would lie well if more revision 
and oritiisisin of a man’s 

were practised. Nevertheless, litera^ union is 
not neeessanly everything. Many novels written under 
these coliditions have considerable defects*) „ * 



:-MR. fe .:SMn*H 

In the OxJofS an4€mntr^[M,^^ E/Smithy 

M.P,,'.discu^ iS!a»^ of ttHSay* 

He dissents fKw ^ ahout the decay of 

Fariiatnentitry ekN]i^^ He thinks there are a certain 
number of Members now who could have conformed 
with striking and even brilliant success to the Parlia- 
mentary standards of fifty years a|o. 

MR- BALFOUR. ' 

Nothing would persuade Mr. Smith that there has 
^ever been a time in the history of the House of 
Commons in which Mr. Balfour would not have reached 
his present ascendency : — 

. Maoy people cao speak better. 1 have never heard any one 
. ii^ can think aloud so brilliantly, so spontaneously, and so 
: tvi^litiuwely. X have heard him rise to speak on vital occasions 
it was certain that every word, reported exactly as he 
uttered it, would be read and re-read by hundreds of thoasands, 
With no notes except such os he had hurriedly scribbled on an 
envelope during the progress of the debate. Often his speech 
0$ delivered hns produced a great impression, sometimes an 
extraordinary impression, but 1 liave never heard Mr. Balfour 
speak without reading his speech with a wonder infinitely 
greater ; for its structure, its logical evolution, .and its pene- 
trating subtlety of thought always supply elements which help 
him very little at the moment just ^cause it is not i possible 
instantly to appreciate, while listening to him, theii amazing 
excellence. 

MR. ASQUITH. 

Of the pre.sent Prime Minister Mr.,F. E. Smith 
* says : — JV . 

He cart confine his remarks within reasonable compass simply 
because he possesses the gift of never saying a word too much ; 
he always lias at his command not merely the appropriate but 
the inevitable word ; and it is iberefore never necessary for him 
to use two words where one would express his meaning. 
Whether he has prepared his speech or whether he is speaking 
extempore, the one word b always swiftly available. He 
priOduces, wherever and whenever he wants them, an endless 
succession of perfectly coined sentences conceiv^ with un- 
ma^^hed felicity, and delivered without hesitation in a parlia- 
mentary style which is at once the envy and the despair of 
imitators. He never perhaps takes a point very subtle, very 
recondite, verp obviously out of the reach of the ordinary 

ember of the House of Commons. 

MR. BONAR LAW. 

Mr- Smith’s tribute to his present chief is certainly 
not lacking in generosity 

Mr. Boaar Law employs methods of preparation which are, 
RO far as t know, unique. In his moat carefully prepared 
Kpceches he makes no notes, but formulates in his mind the 
sequence of his argument in the very wordX in which it is to be 
expressed, and then by a series of mental rehearsals makes him- 
; iclf 4 is much, master of the whole speech as if he read it irom a 
ipanuscnpi on the table. It mignt been ipppoied that 
such a method uf preparation would mve imposea an almost 
intolerable mental strain, but it appears to cause Mr. Booar 
LaV titfifitip trpdhle fmr anxiety^ Mr. Botmr LaW^ style as a 
speaker is peculiar to hiniaclf. He is simple, patipioomis, and 
extremely cogent. Very few Latin irards overload his sentenoes. 
Indeed, his style and dlcUon resemble those of the late Mr. 

He a pungency and a degree qf combative 


GRATOR$. 

J|IRj .LLOICD OfiORUBv 

; Of, the Cbitncelbr of the ,Excheqiier Mr. Siii 
$peal^ with more reserve. Mr. Lloyd George, he 
is undoubtedly a speaker of extwrdinary variety, 
and plausibility. He has three wholly distinct s'tyles < 
Spee^. The first is that of Limehouse, the second th 
of the House of Commons in an excited debate, 
third that of the House of Commons when he is t 
cerned in forwarding business and conciliating c 

Hb cleverness and address in the third method are 
all praise. He thanks his opponents for their assistaoci^;.ij| 
compliments them upon their public spirit, he accepts thdric 
operation with gratitude, and the whole proceeding is condiMdl 
with an ingratiating bonhomie which, at its best, is. 
ordinarily clever, if at its worst it recalls the einolU_ 
properties of highly-scented soap. His second style, thxll^ 
employed in the combative Party speech in a full^ires^ 
does not impress me equally. He b, indeed, a vei^ adf^!!^ 
controversialist on lhc.se occasions, but the methods emplq 
arc a little crude. His speeches are wholly lacking in ill 
literary quality which marks all tlie best House of Comflooi. 
oratory, and when he trusts, as he sometimes does, to :ll 
eloquence of the moment, it is usually more that of the pUtfi 
or tne pulpit than of the House of Commons, 

MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL. 

Of the Fir.st Lord of the Admiralty Mr. Smith 
that he could not have made .so great a reputation asd 
speaker without extraordinary ability, or if his 
, severance and tenacity hud l)ccn less dogged, for 
V bardly belongs to the class of orators who are 
- tknes called “ natural ” : — 

He bestoX'S upon his important speeches a degree of 
meticulous preparation : he elaborates and sometimes 
elaborates. Latterly an excessive dependence upon hb maoi^^ 
script has a little impaired the p.'trliamentary success of some 
his most important speeches, but his hearers enjoy the CO»i^|;2 
pensating qualities of these defects. Hi s speeches are niarlti^:'| 
by an arresting literary quality. 

Mr. Smith concludes with a reference to Lord 
Cecil. Eight years ago Mr. Winston .^Churchill 
Lord Hugh Cecil were intimates, confederates, and> i 
a sense, rivals. Lord Hugh is a far more spontan 
speaker than Mr. Churchill, and luas other qiialit 
which no one in the House of Commons but hin 
possesses. He unites to the most tenacious combativ 
ness an idealism ol view which even those who i 
most affronted by his controversial bitterness 
in their hearts. 

« MONEY-MAD FISHING.” 

In the Briiish Columbia Magazine for July 
Martin Monk draws attention to “ money-mad 
in that province. He sa>Ti that under present tjican|i« V 
stances the “ sockeye ” salmon, the most - 

fish, become extinct in ten years. The ’deptetioii : 
of the ** sdekeye " run Is due to excessive fishing aiiyi J 
hick ol protection from predato^ fish during tM;^ 
spawning season . British u)iiun^|^^ needs a Fisheric^^ 
Board on the spot. The young salmon returning 
the sfa are devoured by enormous swarms of troiit7^ 
^'"'aind chut). - 
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PEACE OR. WAR ? 


ANGLO-GERMAN RELATIONS, 

' Secret Diplomacy to Go* 

7 Aftoi tin* great symposium in JVorJ und Siid on the 
- relations between Germany and England^ th^ sym- 
^posium by English M,P/s oh th«| same subject in the 
li^gust number of the Deutsche Revue seems insigni- 

" WHO IS TO BLAME. 

Arthur Ponsonby contributes an introduction, 
and he is followed by Mr. Noel Buxton, who states the 
^diplomatic side of the question. At the present tirfle 
people in each country, conscious of their own 
sincerity, do not, he says, recognise the dangers and 
;^preheiisions which justify the attitude of each nation 
to the other. If the two nations understood each other 
| 3 hey would t^e st^s to assure each other of their 
|^£^eful intentions, and would make their naval cxpen- 
<lJtnrc as light as possible. The trouble is not that the 
li^le lack undebtanding, but that they are not told 
toe facts. Mr. Buxton cites as causes of irritation or 
liispicion to the Germans the Jameson Raid, the Boer 
;^ar, the Moroccan Affair of 1904, the debate on the 
iSavy in 1909, and our intervention in the Franco- 

S rman business of last year. On the other side, the 
rmans are asked to remember that the British have 





Anglo -German Friendto^* 


(Zwich. 


ioRD Haldane : ** Walk up, walk up I Here Ss the gmateit 
of the century, the quintcs»coce of Gtonan spirit F' 


cause to complain of their methods ; for instance, the 
telegram to President Kniger and the Agadir Affair. 
In both nations, in fact, the people blame their official, 
representatives. But it does not follow, according 
to Mr. Buxton, that individual official personalities 
deserve reproach. They are the victims of a system, 
and the State is to bkme whrch allo^ the^ 5^^ to 
continue. 'Fhe nations must show that the time has 
come for the people’s views to be heard, |md for 
diplomacy to be as representative as other State 
departments. 

wanted— MORE LIGHT. 

It is left to Mr. F. W. Jowett to give Labour’s point 
of view. The working classes in this country, he repeats, 
do not believe there is any , antagonism between 
England and Germany to cause either to arm against 
the other. They are quite convinced that all the mis- 
understandings between European nations are brought 
about by the secret character of diplomacy, 'The people 
may desire peace, but secret diplomacy, inspired 
no one knows how, intriguing no one knows how, and 
often working in close contact with interested financial 
magnates, weaves its net of intrigues, and keeps' the 
nations in mortal fear of one another. While millions 
are now being spent on battleships and deadly weapons 
of destruction at the behest of permanent offii'ials, 
whose advice is followed blindly by Ministers and 
Parliament, Members of Parliament are denied access 
to authentic sources of information. Is it, then, to be 
wondered at that there is so much difference between 
the attitude of the nations to one another and that of 
the Governments to one another ? It is absurd to 
think that Germany and England would attack each 
other’s colonial possessions, Wliat the peoples of 
Great Britain and Germany need is more light and less 
secrecy in regard to international relations. They have 
no quarrel with each other, and there is no reason 
which, when it has been discussed openly and truly, 
could cause a war. 

OTHER VIEWS. 

Mr. A. G. C. Harvey’s contribution deals with the 
naval question. He is still of opinion that it was 
England which set the pace of shipbuilding a few years 
ago. So far as the protection of commerce at sea is 
concerned, there is plenty of room for. an understand- 
ing, he says. One thing is evident. For ;(:he sak^i of the 
peace of the world, for economic reasons, for the sake 
of human development, there must exist between 
England and Germany the most complete iputual 
understanding. He bdieve.s ilu! jieoples of both coun- 
tries are inclined to sudi a cour'»e, and that statesmen 
can accomplish it it they will avoid cvejry appearance 

tliicir foreign policy 
openly, and encourage moderation and mutual esteem* 

The economic side is voiced by Mr. W. H. Piokinson. 
The more me thinks of the consequences of a war 
between England and Germany, he writes, the clearer 
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It is that it would a frightful mistaike to 
that thereby the commerce of either nation would gain 
an advantage. When we can liberate public opinion 
from this madness we shall* have taken at lisast ode 
step forward to a better understanding between the 
two nations, whose industrial, social, and moral 
interests all lie on the side of peace. 

Peoples v . Governments. 

Mr. Arthur ' fonsonby, M.P., in the tofttempifrary 
Review^ distinguishes between the attitude of the 
peoples and of the Government. The peoples are 
cherishing a growing conviction of the futility of war 
and increasingly insist on pacific internalional relations, 
and desire international co-operation in grappling with 
social problems. Governments maintain continual 
suspicion and apprehension, a superstitious belief in 
force, a fatalistic-mistrust of diplomacy, and a complete 
confidence iit the powem of the Press to rouse the 
combative spirit of the nation at the appointed time. 
Mr. Ponsonby proceeds to deal with the arguments 
usually advanced m support of increased expenditure 
on armaments. He declares that “ there is no ground 
whatever for us to declare lhat Germans has aggressive 
desiirns, any more than there is for them to bring the 
same accusation against us.’' The alleged failure of 
diplomacy to improv^c relations lietween Germany and 
England simply means that a means has not vet been 
foutid of ascertaming and expressing the true national 
opinion, free from the excrescences of svndicated 
jounvalism and ignorant Jingoism. For that true 
national opinion is in favour of friendship and 
( o-operation The belief that a certain numerical 
preponderance of ships means security is one on 
which Mr. Ponsonby throws great doubt. The most 
experienced experts are in doubt, he sa\s, not only as 
to tvpe of ships, but as to what a modem naval 
engagement means. He argues further : “In both 
Great Britain and Germanv an .ittempt has been made 
on the part of the naval authorities to usurp the func- 
tions of the Foreign Office. But there is reason to 
believe that in Germany, anyhow^, the Foreign Office is 
recovering its proper control.” ilr. Ponsonby also 
questions the belief that a victory of Great Britain 
over Germany would lie an unqualified gain for us. 
He rightly maintains that damage to both countnes 
would be immeasurable. In crippling Germany, we 
should be dealing a fatal blow at our own commercial 
ascendency. 

THE BIGGER THE NAVY, THE SMALLER THE SECURITY. 

" “War settles nothing ; it only sows the seeds of 
future discord.” He adds 

Surely it is worth a great sacrifice to avoid the possibility of 
such a disaster. But heavy payment for excessive preparation 
only drives us nearer to the edge of the precipfbe. if a quarter 
of the money spent on armaments, a quarter of the energy, 
ingenuity, and labour devoted to warlike preparations were 
given up to the organised, concerted, and deliberate further- 
ance of a policy ol peace, the storm clouds which nooi hang 
over the horizon would assuredly lift ifid l>as 5 away, This 
policy has not been tried, 


m THE Reviews, 

This remark reminds ug that we have not heard 
much of late of the use to which our Government is 
putting the sum apart for promoting peaceful 
relatipns, . " 

WAR A VESTED INTEREST.* 

Mr. Ponsonby concentrates in the following para* 
graph his view of the situation ; — 

Unfprtimtely there is no selfish gain to be derived from 
peace. War is a vested interest. To souie coiusiderable namber 
It IS a paying concern Millions are invested in the construction 
of munitions of war. It is the interest of a large number of 
influential people to support encourage any polity wfau^ 
makes for the increase of armaments. Financiers, indeed, are 
the tvriigs who rule us to-day. A section of the Press is 
readily at their service, and the sull unfortunately large masa 5 



Couatn Michel has just done so, and — beoutse hln 
means allow him to. 


uneducated opinion, \\hose patriotism takes the form of arrOgont 
pride in superior strength, and whose conception of 
IS an ever-expanding Empire based on force, is 
when called upon, to make the necessary clamou)^. ^ 

Sir Geor^ Tuulmin, M.P., followi^J% 

with R^’nhorough-gomg defence ot iSkit nnYal 
expenditufe approved by the Liberal Party, ^ |le says 
that the tiberal Party, “ with coura^ but with 
'’profound sadness — not for ourselves alone, but for all 
Europe— accepb the heavy burden as aKsolutely 
necessary ; and looks forw^ard to the time when the 
friends of peace in every land shall be so strong that 
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It is the surplus population which is alMl^ays to be 
feared. Yet war is not altogether mevitablo. Already 
some nations are animated by a sincere spirit of peace. 
The progress of aviatiofi is another element of peace. 
A moment’s consideration of the dangers which it may 
offer to future belligerents will mak^ people recoil 
from their realisation. Still, while pmclainung peace, 
the ViTiter warns us that war is standing at our doors, 
and is, perhaps, only waiting for an opportune moment 
tiEi break out. Finally, we are asked to rememlier that 
4t the present time all that pacifism can ask for is a 
^ultaneous limitation of armaments — to \\hith 
the writer should surely have added a limitation of 
popffation. ^ 

THE CONCERT OF EUROPE : 

Is It Reaction ? 

Mg. H. J Darnton -Fraser describes m the West- 
Review the genesis of the Russo ^urkl^hWa^, 
with thO help of Turkish documents made autssible 
sinoe the deposition of the late Sultan His narrative 
Ifends^ to show that had the progress] \e Powers sup- 
ported Midhat Pasha against the secret opposition of 
the Sultan and the designs of Russia and \ustna, war 
have been averted He concludes b\ sa-s ing — 

The genoiis of the m ir of 1877-78 'iffcjrd'; a conspicuous 
euigple of the danjyers of the Concert policy and the advantages 
—from the Liberal standpoint at least — of a policy of cntmti 
iJetWeen powere of liberal and pacific tendencies fust as the 
spcipd of a squadron is that of its slowest ship, so the beneficent 
influetice of the 1 uropean C oncert is that of its most reactionary 
gnit. 

As the Gladstonian polic\ was to support the 
Obrtcert of Europe the significance of Mr, Damton- 
Ergser’s colficlusion is ob\ious 

i — 

UNIONIST PROSPECTS. 

Tk the Round Table for September the writer assumes 
She role of impartial observer, and declares that the 
»Cbuntry has come to the conclusion that disorder is 


the enemy. Ordinarily this would have furnished 
ground for a Conservative reaction But the Party 
th^ would ordinarily have profited by Conservative 
reaction appears to the country to ha\e struck order 
put of its i^rogramme as ft had struck out the Con- 
stitution three years ago : — 

The discredit whidh at present seems to attach the^Unionist 
policy IS due to a suspicion of opporimwam, of ledklessnesa, qf 
emotionalism, and of a number of othet qualities which are 
usually regarded aS the antithesis of OOUservatism. Change, 
too,' IS no longe^ inscribed solely upon the banners of the 
laterals If the Unionists letutn to powtr there are to be 
changes as vast as any which have been proposed by their 
adversaries, 

MALTA FQR ERYTlfREA. 

The Rassegna Cmiemporanea publishes a somewhat 
sensational article from the pen pf a well-known 
Maltese Nationalist, Enrico Mi:«i, on tfie prqfscnt 
situation m the Mediterranean Fur what he regards 
as England’s dilemma he brings forward a solution 
that has at least the ment of novelty. Briefly, the 
proposal is that we should cede Malta tb Itah m 
exchange for Er) threa The Writer l>egins by empha- 
•^ising the importance of the recent conference at 
Malta between Mr Asquith, Mr Churchill and Lord 
Kitchener, and the ^lgrllf!(‘aT^ e of the changes m our 
Mediterranean fleet He beKeves the davb of our naval 
supremaev all the world over to be poRl, aUd pictures 
us as seeking support from Continental aihes. He 
does not l>elieve the lime ripe for ^ effective alliant t 
between this counlr) and Fnuicc, mainly owing to our 
lack of a Tontmental army. He notes the immenscK 
superior strattgic position whith ludv oceupits m the 
Mediterranean since her invasion of Tripoli, so that 
the balance of power as between her and Frame has 
been considerahlv modified Moreover, I^al) and 
Austria are rapidl\ increasing Iheir fleets, a fact whiih 
must cause comern both to Frame and England In 
Signor Mizzi\ opinion the present moment for England 
IS ‘ terrible,” and the one favourable solution Jies in 
“ the invaluable friendship of Italy, which 
hitherto she has not sufFu lentK appreciated 
Ihis friendship (an be scaled by the cession 
of Malta. Oncx' the ally of Italy, England 
need have no fear oI stxmg thc^ roilte to 
India barred Italy to-dav sits astride the 
Mediterran(*<in, and m the words of a Signor 
Colocci, quoted in the artitlc, “between an 
European Italy and an African Italy it is 
inadmissible that Malta, fthe pylon of the 
bridge that unites the two shores, should 
remain m foreign hands ” W ere Malta ceded 
to Italy, It is argued, the island would become 
a self-governing colony, and we imght be 
allowed to retain our right to us"t it both as 
a coaling-station and tis a liase for our fleet 
It 1 $ suggested that if w»* held Ery threa we 
should ^catly strengthen our position on 
the Red Sea and might some day conquer 
Abyssinia. 



LiyS* J iVew York. 

Why not settle thus bitemational cooflicti? 
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TN THE TWP BIGGEST REPUBLICS, 


THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 

Ei,EC.Tif)Ni-ERiN<i in the United States is hardly the 
dull thing which we know in this countryj^for it must 
be admitted that ive takie our political privileges as 
sadly as pur pleasures. This contrast is the subject 
of an article in this month’s Pall MaU Magazine by 
Mr. William H, Rideing. Under the impartial title of 
‘*A President, an Ex- President anc^ a Candidate/’ 
we read much of Roosevelt, something of 1 aft and 
Bryan, and are introduced to a new portrait of 
Governor Woodrow Wilson. Mr. Rideing cheerfully 
tells a story a^inst himself 

When I was managin" etlitor of American 

Reviiw^ Theodor^ Roosevelt colled at our offices owe day to 



KLiddita^iU^eh.] [Btrlin. 

The Bull Moose. 

The wild hunter on the elk. 


(^cll a matuweript, as any other contributor might do, 
with a modest deference to editorial opinion and all the 
urbanity which smooths him in social intercourse. All he 
wanted was an immediate decision, and as wt could not give 
t hat he took the manuscript Imclc without n murmuc , of protest 
or a touch of annoyance. lie was nl the time Totnmis- 
flioner of the Police of NeW York, and doing very- good work 
in that diffi;ult positit^n. Of course, we recognised ni» intelli- 
gence, his moral forcf unci his aiii|jiiio:i. but we rlid not foresee 
in him one whp very v.xjn wviuld Ite 1'ie.sident, 1 will confcM!^ 
that had bur jirrsjiente gone that far we prol>aI)Iy would 
have taken :!ie proffered manuscr^i at once and unread, and 


stocked our pigeon-holes on tbC best of terms with as many 
mm^e manuscripts as he chose to offer. 

We axe reminded that it was ifr. Roosevelt himself 
Wlw) placed Mr. Taft in the presidential chair, 'fhe 
following scant sketch does the President bare 
Justice:-^ ■ v' 

Meanwhile his favourite pupil, well-intentioned and diligent,, 
gave satisfaction in the job he had inherited. Daing bis very . 
best, he failed. Mr. Taft is one of the simplest and moat 
honourable of politicians ; hardly a politician at all, not brilliatit 
or epigrammatic or subtle, but judicial by training, and natnniUy- ” 
a peaceful gentleman. He is almost as ponderous as he looks.. 

1 rcc^l only one epigram of his. It agreeably surprised the ; 
gueslr al a dinner given in New York to Mr. W. D-. Howella. 
on the scventy-fifih birthday of that delightful author. Mr. Taft ' 
said that when he was delivering an address at Yale University - 
in his college clays, he had become doubly conscious of Msa 
inadequacy as soon as he discovered Mr. Howells in the 
audience, and nevertheless Mr. Howells had praised Him a! the 
close. “And compliments,” he added, ** are oue of the few 
things in the world which do not wear out.” 

No one extolled him as Mr. Roosevelt did in thpse happy 
days when he was merely Secretary of Slate or Secretary foe 
War. No friends were closer lhan the quondam schoolmaster 
an<l the quondam scholar, each pinning his faith to the other 
and emblazoning it. Mutual admiration could not h.ive gone 
further, no lx)nds could have been stronger, no apolheo^is nioic 
edifying. And now, O land of contrasts ! The former school- , 
masier wants to recover the school, and the jtcholar to keep it. 
They revile each other in dead earnest, arid throw miid, 
two hooligans, li is the saddest battle ever waged, a strife 
which all the belter elements of the country deplore and bluftH 
at. No doubt Mr. Roosevelt enjoys it ; one feels that Mr, Tidl 
is ashamed of it. 


ROOSEVELT AS IDEALIST. 

Cm NT Okuma’s eulogy of I'heodorp Roosevelt 
app(‘ars in the Onental ReviruK and il interestiiig 
an outside tod impartial estimate of the great 
electoral protagonist. The Count admomshes thoae 
thoughtless persons who fail to admire the im- 
petuous cx-President : — 

My (.pinion of Mr. Roosevelt’s attempt to Win a lliird term 
.as I'lesident ditliers from that of those Americans Who induige in 
adverse criticism of his action. It seems to me a pity ihat they 
do not appreciate the value of this great man who lives among 
them. These crilics who allribme Mr. Roosevelt’s action to his 
insalialdc dt*sire for fame show their inability to grasp the 
viewpoint of such a man. .So far as fame is concerned, it is 
doubtful whether hi.s present purpose will .i Id to his fame oi 
not. His name ranks equally with those of Washioglon and 
Lincoln, .and Fame has little left to give ioiadu.;e him to further 
risks. Kow he is venturing rvhere even Washington hitn^ir 
dared not to venture. Me would not do ihi.s merely for thesakd 
of fame ; it is a pa.ssioiiale effort on his part to carry out hift 
polUkal creeds, for the sake of which he is detennmed, as it 
sceim, to ignore the criticism of the wQil.i. 

Mis primary purjaose is to purify the political atmosphere of 
Ameri€% {Particularly in reference to the Republican iwLy. He 
;,Jbbpes to political world that standard of right and. 

Wmllk^^hJCir among individuals in everyday life. His 
efforts as Governor of Neve York and a'i l ie idriilof the Unit^ 
States were devoted to the real^tikM! :il This ideal. He has 
dooe everything he could to wreck that system which is the 
out(^wlh of the ahii'^e of wealthv of phwer, and of >iiecur 
privileges. He made the political and social tyrants tremble 
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1>y restraining illegal corporations and monopolies and by 
, ponifthing dishonest public officials. His every past act testifies 
to the nature of Ihs ideal and to his passionate desire to mate- 
rialise that ideal. 

. We can only trust that Mr. Roosevelt will be 
enabled to live up to his picture, but one cannot help 
remembering other politicians’ discovery of their 
country’s wrongs, before election and after — well, the 
reformer vanishes, and we are face to face with our 
old friend the apologist, lliere is Uttle but praise 
in* Count Okuma’s appreciation, which is sufficiently 
’ tempered with wisdom to avoid prophec}-, for Ive 
concludes with the naive admission ‘ Of course it 
is impossible to predict who will win the election, but 
. to my mind Mr. Roosevelt does not care whether he 
is defeated of not so long as he is doing what he thinks 
■ right for his country. Apart from the question 
whether his election be beneficial to the United States 
.^r to other countries, recognition must be given him 
...as the manliest man in the world.” 

AMERICA’S TASK IN 'FHE PHILIPPINES. 

The Hon. W. Morgan Shuster was at one time a 
member of the Philippine Commission, and his eight 
years’ experience in the archipelago gives weight to 
the friendly criticism of American poliev which he 
> .contributes to the African Times and Orient Review. 

' The average American citizen is not much concerned 
about his duties in the Far East, but he has under- 
taken a portion of the “white man’s burden” and 
must accordingly accept the gratuitous advice of his 
friends. ]\Jr. Shuster writes more in sorrow than anger 
when he reflects : — 

We have so many big and important things on hand in 
America at the pre.scnl time that it i.s perhaps useless to expect 
that our people will, as a whole, devote the care and serious 
, attention to the Philippine problem that it merits. We adopt 
an attitude something like that of the highly-paid carpenter 
who has no time to pick up the nails which he drops. 

But whether wc choose to face them now or not, there are 
fiQme very serious difficulties about our leap into the colonial 
jifca, in so far as pertains to the Philippines, .and as time passes 
ithey'will become more pressing and patent to all. 

Mr. Shaster then proceeds to regret the lack of 
experienced colonial administrators, the tendency to 
indude Philippine policy in the realm of party politics, 
-^nd farther deplores a system of administration which 
is too costly for a poor nation. He completes his 
category of complaint by a few home troubles : — 

We have constantly preached to the Filipinos about the 
. porrupt and tyrannical Spanish officials from whom we rescued 
them, and about the chaos and dishonesty which would result 
If we should turn the government over to them, the Filipinos. 
We, in other words, arc the honest people, divinely com- 
.jnissionerj to look after their finances. Yet in the first few 
years of our civil government there so many American officials 
were guilty of defalcation and embezzlement that the matter 
became a serious topic for discussion and semi-official apology, 

; .and the exaggerated moral effect on the Filipinos will not be 
Jived down for many years. 

• Mf. Shuster is certainly the candid friend, and thus 
admonishes his old colleagues ; — 

At air events, we must guard against permitting our officialf 
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Teddy Roosevelt’s New Party as Italy sets it 

to view their career in tlie Tslantls a.s a mere lioliday speclatle, 
or a mere stage on which petty princes may .strut and roar only 
as real kings can do in the larger theatre (d our country. One 
can see government there in embryo and in the making. Let 
us, then, see no embryonic, dictators, however agreeable the ible 
to those who may be temporarily performing it. 

It i.s not all “ blame, blame — praise ne\er,” for the 
critic pays tribute to the success already achieved : — 

We seem to h’avc realised the necessity of the firm and 
permanent planting of certain cardinal principles, to which 
general assent has apparently been given. .Such are the 
doctrine of complete separation of Church and Slate, of the 
independence of the judiciary (though there is still some room 
for improvement), of free public schools, of the purity of the 
ballot-box wherever suffrage is granted, and of the construction 
of permanent highways and public buildings. 

One of the latest things in sky-scrapers is described 
in Cassier's. dhe Bankers’ Irust Company building is 
said to embody the highe.st achievements in sky-scraper 
construction. Counting basements, the building is 
forty-three storie.s high. It i.s based on the rock 
seventy-five or a hundred feet below the surface, and 
the foundation is laid of a heavy pillar of concrete 
resting on the rock. A coffer dam of concrete six or 
seven feet thick was formed around the central 
founda^’^on. 
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SIX MONTHS AFTER. 

China’s Prepicament. 

Under the headings “ Six Months After the Drama,” 
Comte Albert de Pouvotirville contributes to La Revue 
of Augu.'^t I St an article on the present condition of 
affairs in China. 

OUT OF THE FRYING-PAN INTO 

Explaining China’s predicament, he says here is a 
country with the richest of soils, tvithout money, 
financial institutions, or credit, and the people have 
not the ghost of a notion of economic nr fiscal matters. 
Inevitably, tl^n, the country was bound to become 
dependent on Foreign Powers. But we can understand 
and sympathise with the leaders of the triumphant 
revolution. Undertaken for the liberation of China 
from foreign yoke and outside obligations, the net 
result of its success is a probable increase of the pre- 
vious burden and the creation of new obligations. The 
revolution, like all other revolutions, cost a great deal, 
and it at once became necessary to find mone)', and 
that quickly. 'I'liat. indeed, was the first duty of 
Yuan Shi Kai and the Oovornment, and it brought 
them face to face with a Europe, at first hesitating and 
suspicious, and afterwards acquiescent in principle, 
authoritative, punctilious, and draconian. 

BOND SI.AVKS OF EUROPE. 

Ifilblic opinion in China, as was to be expected, 
found the requirements of the Powers inexplicalile 
and there has been much discontent in eonse(|uence. 
rbe ('hinc.se vented their wrath on Yuan Shi Kai. who 
had to negotiate the loan under most difficult circuin- 
staiKes, and overlooked the fai t tluit their country 
was at the end of its resources, and was o\’erwhelmed 
with debts, iind that money must be procured on 
whaie\er conditions possifile. 

■ Immediately the universal cry went forth, “ What 


was the good of overthrowing the dynasty if the suc- 
ceeding regime wa.s going to overwhelm them with 
cru.shing charges and a humiliating tutelage by 
foreigners?' The revolution was made to restore China 
to the Qune.se, and yet the new rSgtnie is introducing 
the foreign element more than ever was done by the 
Imperial dynasty. We cannot endure it. Let us begin, 
even if we have to suffer for it , by refusing this money — 
w'hich w'e need, but which we will -not accept along 
with such shameful suspicions of slavery.” The 
animosity of the yellow race was further aroused. > 
'I'he ('hinese Republic, which Europe was going to. 
control, was considered valid enough by European , 
judges to guarantee a loan of sixty millions, yet this; 
same Europe, while recognising China as a valid debtor 
and financial client, refuses to recognise her as a 
(iovernment and as a political entity. From the point 
of view of international diplomacy the Republic 
ceased to exist. She is not worthy U) be a national 
figure —but she is considered responsible enough to 
pay ! 

NORTH VERSUS SOUTH. 

The truth is, adds the writer, that since the disap- 
pearance of the d\ nasty popular passion hits had np 
outlet for its ardour and enthusiasm. Disenchanted 
by the aeromplishment of the revolution, the peopk 
are now suffering from a sort of lassitude. It is pointed 
out how (lixergent is publii' opinion in the North and 
in the .South. I he Northerners hate all foreigpitrs, and 
yet are willing to resign themselves to the financial 
control of Europe, which must bring other control in 
its train. In the South and in the Centre, the people, 
imliued with the political teachings of Taoism and 
Confucianism, care little whether they li\'e under a 
repulilican or a monarchical government, but they do 
take a direct interest in public affair.^. They demand 
that China, empire or republic, .shall continue to be a 
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confederation of autonomous pro- 
vinces — autonomous as to taxation, 
militar\ service, and internal ad- 
ministration. But not even the 
Chinese of the South can dispense 
witli a budget or an army or a ; 
na\ \ : and it is folly to say that 
these tilings should have disappeared 
with the sovereigns. A firm hand is 
iK'ctlecl to prevent a recurrence of : 
tlie rupture patched up for the 
moment between the North and 
South. Has Yuan Shi Kai the hand 
and the head ? Though he. is only 
fift\-four. his life of w^ork and 
amliitious activity is tellmg on his 
physique. Moreover, hi.s moral pa-ii- 
tion is less brilliant than it was. His 


“Help!” retirement is e\^n foreshadowed in 

VouNG Chin.a : I c(in n\.Tnage him perfectly well by myself, thank you. certain circles. Nevertheless, thost ^ 

Unfortimntely, at the prescui moment he appea||» lo l>e helplessly stuck in who wish to be rid of him have thp' 

the mud.” h‘ast idea how to replace him. 
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A WARNING FROM JAPAN, 

fVl It is one thing to borrow money and another to 
1^^ the tune, and Japan is apparently discovering 
[ ’this, if we read the signs of the times aright. Professor 

■ Kiroku Hayashi, who writes on “ Racial Recognition 
and Economic Pressure in the second number 
of the African Times and Orient Review ^ is alarmed 
at the prospect of endless indebtedness to European 

: financiers. He says : — 

I To many of us out here in the East the new phase of the 
■^situation brings us face to face with a financial combination of 
V'^urope and America before which we may well hesitate and 

■ tKinble. 1^'hen it comes to fighting, we can fight and hold our 
‘ .own. But when the weapons are gold anti silver we are at an 
' '.ltiimen.se diisad vantage, as we have only just begun to practice 

the use of these, and our armament is the most meagre. So long 
' as the money loaned us by the West was ostensibly for our 
commercial and industrial development, we could only be 
emteful, and regard the influence as for our good ; hut as we 
^l ourselves gradually being drawn into the coils of financial 
Tr obligation to the Occident, and realise the disappearance of the 
Hght to call Oursdves our own, we naturally begin to doubt 
"' whether after all our financial dependence on strangers will 
•iifiWve ultimately for our welfare. The only thing about which 
" we have no doubt is the fact that the financial pressure of the 
;■ Wjest upon the East is increasing steadily with the months ami 
. ;years, and that the East will have to be more than wide awake 
if the ensuing diflicuUies are to be obviated. Things cannot be 
iUlowed to go on \\ith the hope of soifie happy chabce that 
right themselves. Pressure is bound to bring irritation, 

' iWid this will lead to collision if not alleviated. We must, 

■ therefore, fiice the situation frankly, and call upon the West to 
considcLrWith us the responsibility created by the circumstances. 

He OTiIs China in aid to give point to hts argument : — 
That country is to-day hopelessly in the hantls of the West 
from a financial point of view. When a country loses its 
• financial independence its sovereignty is little more than a name. 
Tbc Spectacle of the representatives of 4oo,(XX),ooo of people 
wriggling in tlie hands of financial syndicates, such as we have 
been witnessing in Cliina for some time pa.st, is pathetic in the 
^extreme. \\ hen a country is so wholly at the mercy of strangers, 
it' is unnecessary to say that its future depends altogether on the 
ijaJItruisnv of its masters. So far we have escaped this humiliation 
in Japan ; afid if we are permitted to prosecute our policy we 
hope 10 be able , to make ead.s meet without foreign inter- 

Jerence. 
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? The Kusso-Japanese Reconciliation. 

Jap.\n ; “ Let us forget the past. Shake hands ! ” 


OF REVIfiWS. 

While hoping for the besti the writer suggests that 
so far as Japan is eoncerned there will be no 
acquiescence if the methods of Shylock are used to 
her abasement. 

HAS THE PARTiriON OF CHINA 
BEGUN.? 

Under the unexplained title, Agree with Thine 
Adversary,” Mr, A. R. Colquhoun, in the Fartni^htly, 
seeks to throw light on the actual state of things in the 
E'ar East. On the surface it appears that the integrity 
and independence of China are amply secured by inter- 
national ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ But sucli agreements are only 
secondary to the Treaties entered into by China herself. 
These latter include the cession to Japan of Port 
Arthur, of tbe^ xVlanchurian railway and of the Autung- 
Mukden railwa>', as well as the abandonment of the 
Sin-ming-tun line. We are left in the dark as to how 
far the open door to all nations is possible under obliga- 
tions assumed by China to Japan and Russia. Then 
the (;onvention of jqio betv^een Russia and Jap4m 
bound tliose Powers to respect each otlier’s rights in 
Manchuria, and to assist eacli in maintaining the 
status quo: and the ('■on\'ention of i()i2, shortly to 
develop into an alliame, binds botli to re.spcrt each 
other’.s “ sphere of interest ” : Russia's being ” Outer 
Mongolia and Northern Manchuria." Japan’s ” Inner 
Mongolia and Southern Manchuria." 

Mr. Colquhoun ascribes ‘‘ llu; initial i'mpeUis to the 
Russo Japanese union lor spoliation ” to the “ amazing 
indiscretion' ” of Mr. Kno.x, I’nited SUite.s Secreta^v, 
in olqecting to Jaf)an’s encroachments on China, and 
in proposing the ahanflonrnent of the Manchurian 
railways by Russia and japan. Mr. Kno.x got no 
support for this futile sugger^tion, and “ the (hiet 
result WMs at once to unite Ru.S'iia and Japan in the 
determination to 'maintain Mancliuria as tlieir own 
special preserve.” 

I'he conclusion of the writer is that ” our alliance 
with |apan and our friendship with Russia must not 
blind us to the fact that they are pursuing a joint 
policy of territorial exyiansion in Asia, and at the same 
time cmliarking on an unprecedented naval expendi- 
ture which cannot fail to al'iect us.”* lie asks, w'hat Ls 
our policy to be ? 

Dr* Dillon, in the Contemporary, points out that a 
formal alliance between Russia and Japan is super- 
fluous, and he forewarns — 

BritUli |ioliiicians lhal il bcUovecs them to familiarist: themselves 
with the idea of" Russo- Japanese giiardiansbip over Cbina, and 
virliial pioit'C’or.iif*, re.semldiilg in chiiracler, but surpassing in 
results, Ariglo kitssian tutelage i() Persia, 

East and West for Augu.nt reports the sudden death 
of its founder and editor, Mr. B. M. Malabari. He was 
i at Simla, talking on the telephcne to a contributor to 
*the magazine, when he was suddenly taken ill. He went 
into his room, called for tea. groaned twice, and wgs 
no moL 5 . Every effort will be made to conduct hiss 
magazine on the usual lines. 
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Articles JtN the iIeviews 


CHINA IN LEADING STRINGS. ' 

The Editor id ^ Oriemd Rmm devotes many 
pages to a symposium oti " The Future of China/* 
which enables one to appreciate the many-sided 
problems awaiting solution, whether by internal 
adjustment or external action. The statement of case 
is thu.s presented 

Recent dcvclopinenls in C.'hine?.e affairs seem to show that— 
(l) If money be not forlhcoming at once the Chinese soldiers' 
may mutiny at any moment ; (2) The Six Piwcrs will not lend 
money unless they obtain the right of financial supervision ; 
(3) 'Ine Chinese provinces are against such supervision, and 
rresident Yuan Shih Kai does not dare ignore this opposition ; 
<4) The Chinese%re either not able or not willing to advance 
their own money for the operation of the government ; (5) It is 
therefore necessary for the world to be prepared for a serious 
situation in China. 

This being true- -( I ) Are the Chinese able to govern them- 
selves? (2) Can the Chinese Republic be successful? (3) In 
case the Repulilic fails, what will become of China? (4) What 
is the best solution of the Chinese situation (a) from the Chinese 
standpoint, and (1») from the world’s slandpi>int ? 

The most interesting papers t^re by Dr. Berthold 
Laufer, who states enipirirally that “’China can take 
care of herself.” and I’rofessor Chester Lloyd Jones, 
who is equally empluUit' in viewing the crisis as “a 
situation full of danger.” 

While occiipsing ditferent camps, both wTilers are 
concerned that the inlcgrit\' of China shall be main- 
tained. Professor Jones admits the necessity of 
foreign loans, but IR. J.aufcr strongly inveighs iJgainst 
interference of an}' kind, and uses strong language : — 

'I'he best solution of the Clbnese sltmiion wiy come from 
hmcir, as long :is the I’ouer.s keep' tlieir greedy hands 
off, japan should no! I>e lios'.ile to llte new republic, l)ut 
wek-ome it heartily and mtei wiili it into a close alli.ince and 
amity, 'I'lie nggrissivr anii-CdiiiKse policy followed by Japan 
in Maiicliuria lor ihe l.ist y(';ir- w.is a grass blunder. Japan 
thus forgot her own historical roh and incurred the animosity 
of all Asiatic p's)[>les. Ia|)an must stand up for the integrity of 
C’hina, and join hands with licr against the white man’s depre- 
datory aggie'>sivejie'<s, J.earn from the Panislamic Movement 
and the Aral^. ! '['he Rowers rule the world r.ol by means of 

the intellectual and rnoial uiperiorily which they by no means 
^,x>stsrrss, but because of tlie di-cord among the nations of Asi.i 
and Africa. Tlic -torm-ceiilrc for the peace of lire world is nut 
China but Europe, 'llie best means lor tlie prescrvalioa of 



JCihrikt.\ tVicona.* 

a modeni State, also practises the p§liqr of 
the open hand. 


universal peace must be sought in a counle'pjise against the, 
white peril, in a common understanding and federation of all 
native races of Asia and Africa against the insane encroach'' 
ments of the infidels. Peoples of Asia and Africa, ur 

most sacred ideals ! 


THE WC3RK OF THE THIRD DUMA. 

The Russian Review contains several interesting • 
surveys of the work of the third Duma. It opens witS, 
a summary statement by M. Rodzyanko^ President of . 
the Imperial Duma. He says : — ■ 

The chief merit of the yomig National Assembly of ' 

I think, that it lus successfully accomplished these tasks, an^ . ^ 
after tranquilllsing the country, lias i roved that without revolit^ 4 
lion and the excesses accompanying it, there is possible a i| 
ward movement, slow, it is true, but always advancing, with ^ 
evolution of the life of the country and practical reforms. We 
mu>l not forget that after a ruinous war, after all the ioteriud 
disorders, in five years the finances have all the same been 
regulated and brought into a brilliant condition, the strength of 
the army has been re-established, a beginning has been made 
with the renovation of the fleet, a land reform of the ruo^ 
enormous importance has been carrier! into execution, the lociU 
law-courts have lx;en remodelled, a wide development of public : 
instruction has been made possible, con.siderable improvemeots / 
have been inlro<luccd in tlie mutual relations of employers and : 
workmen, and order has lx;cn brought into the work of all thd ^ 
ministries and of the organs of local self-government. 

The President concludes by hoping that 
impending elections to the fourth Duma will retUJlj,' 
most of the meml^rs of the third. ' 

EDUCATION UNIVERSAL A.ND FREE. |l(| 

M. Evgrav Ko^■alcvsky, Vice-Chairman of the:' 
lulucntion Committee, reviews the educational work, 
of the Duma. He savs that the financial prupo.sd 
of May i6ih. 1908. to assign 6,900.000 roubles for” 
educational needs settled the question of flniversid; 
education in Russia. He reports that the third Duma.v 
always heartiU* supported the equality o( women iilj 
education, and in all tlie Bills which it ptujsed W'omen' 
obtained the place in this province which ought ' to i 
belong to them. He further reports : — ' ' 

The Imperial Lumarwas always disposed to .«uppibrt the wish ” 
of non-Ku-sian nationalibes to prc'sen'e their culture and ■„ 
language.-, within limit- which do not openly infringe the *’ 
inlerc-i of the Slate. • ' ' " 

An impoiTanl factor in the legislative work of the Duma ww 
its aim of dccciUialising the .id ministration of schools, and asiSO-Cjil 
ciaiing unolficial btxlics and private persqtns wilhcihe work uf 1 
public education. J M 

It is a great thing to have brought systpii into the extensioflij'^ 
of sc1k.h) 1 work, and to have eslabli-hied ihe ]iiinciples :ctf 
uiiiveriuil and free education. " . U; 

N'ery typical have Ixx-n the efforts made to de-lroy in the 
school system all class barrier.-, and to democratise st^ools of' 
all types. / 

FIVE YEARS AGAINST A CENTURY I 

; v./nie writer adds ... 

In five years the Binlget of Public Education has feacbcdCl 
T70 luillion loubles, while in 1907 it was only S5 
roubles. In other words, the Budget has doubled, and in five 7 ? 
years of the representative regime W’e have assigned to educiitk)ii‘'\ , 
^ supi as large as that whicii was spent on it in the prccedtn|r " 
i§5 years under the old regime (1802-1907). 


HOLIDAY, SPORT, TRAVEL. 


OUR SEA-FRONTS. 

Beautiful and Otherwise. 

A TIMELY article on the “ Architectural Treatment 
of Sea-Fronts ” is that by Mr. Brook Kitehin, in the 
July number of the Architectural ReviruK 



The Sea-Front at Ventnor. 

• liy coui te-jy af Oic Architectural Review fur 

VENTNOR AND COWES. 

One of the most depres.sing sensation.s to a person 
afflictednvith a sense of beaut);, he says, is the degrada- 
tion of our beautiful seashores. We seem to have 
touched the lowest depths of architectural ba.seness in 
catering for the holida}- 
making public. Happily, 
however, there arc excep- 
tions, and it is also sati.s- 
factory to be able to record 
a gteat advance in recent 
years. In such town.s as 
Gowes, Ryde, Ventnor, or 
Bournemouth, where .some 
natural .shelter exists, or 
where climatic influences 
are favourable, thfe presence 
of trees near the sea-front 
produces admirable results, 

Ventnor presents, perhaps, 
the ^maximum opportunity 
for a sea and south aspect 
in its buildings, and though 
ad\aniage has been taken 
of it, it is not with the 
architectural effect vvhich 
the opportunity offered. » ^ 

The actual effect produced 


by the absence df any considered arrangement is con- 
fused and spasmodic. Brighton, with its fine sea-line, 
depends for effect on its single tier of high buildings 
and the lay-out of the area between these and the sea. 
Ventnor, with its natural advantages, depends on the 
groups of buildings scattered somewhat aimlessly on 
its steep contour lines. 

Southport, Eastbourne, 
West Cowes, and many other 
towns hav'e developed the 
garden la\ -out greatly to the 
attraction of the fronts, 
though the character of the 
garden frequently leaves the 
impression of the engineer 
rather than of the artist gar- 
dener. d'he Green at ('owes 
is cited as an example of the 
effect of grass, trees, and 
sculpture on the .sea-lront. 

THE TOWN PLANNING ACT. 

The powers granted under 
the Town 1 Manning Act will 
now enable councils to de- 
termine in advance the 
slrt'ct-lincs and tin* line of 
sea-frontage of newer sea- 
side places, and no council 
ha\'ing at heart the pro.s- 
perity of its town am afford 
to negled the opportunity it possesses of laying out 
the sea-frontage to the best advantage. The careful 
pre.servation of natural features, and a sincere effort 
to secure a sense of harmony l)etween buildings 
and the natural features, should alwa\s be aimed at. 


July. 



The ^reen at Cowes. 

courtpsy of the Afckittciuml Review for July. 
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“THE LOVE OF PAIN.” 

Mrss Constance Clyde writes m East and West on 
our reaching out for pain She insists upon — 
the fict that what tie may frankly call the love of pain is 
more innate m us than is usually imagined Generally speaking, 
It needs less encouragement than people think The desire for 
what materialists call a rDiigh tunc (what in religious people 
IS felt as the need of penance) is part of human nature 
It cannot be eradicated, it is as imi h part of that N itiire as the 
opposite desire for ease and luxury, and it is more listing than 
tht opposite desire for ease and luxury Picture has no such 
faithful disciples as has pain Monli C arlo garning tables attract 
adherents Itss fervent than Thibetan monasteries St Simton 
Sly lites stayed longer on his pillar than Ni ro in his palace When 
the pission for penance sti/cs the human soul it holds it in firmer 
ihrall than does any passion for pleasure , for pleasure i^nol a 
descent down a hill, as is so often picliind K xther it is a sea 
wherein we plunge, only to n turn lo the surface in spite of 
ourseKes The more wc think of it iht less ';eldom cm we 
realise the embodiment of that simple oft quoted phrase ‘ the 
pleisure lovrr 1 he mm who pursues pkosurc from the cradle 
to the grave is praetiealH non existent the man who pursues 
juin from the cradle lo the grive is everywhere 

WHVr IS AN II)L\L HOLIDAY? 

AIr Pm.j* r Author of the (onftssio 

Aledui ’ tontnhults to tlu August number of tht 
Parents Rnieii .1 (huruing cssa\ on the subject ol 
holidd\ s 

I ()M)ON I OK ( tl M RN r III! DKl N 

When wt I ondoners tdkof hohdi\s we art thinking 
of tin\ where but 1 onrlon he s.in-' but mana of us 
dream now and agon o( ihohdu in 1 ondon London 
howevtr has been so miuli with iis these man\ \ears 
that we shall nc\tr sit ht r with amazement Mr Paget 
has anothtr dream winch runs thus 11 he eom 
iiLinded suflicient we dth of mone \ and time ht 
would have up from the countr\ e\trs Line and 
c\tTN thrislmis two or three re dh nice thildrcn 
who ha\t nc\tr been in I on- 


we enjo) music, he says In each of them there is 
the same form of experience — the quiet, happy 
retognition and appreeiation of something beautiful 
addressed to oneself A holiday is a performance ' 
which Nature arranges for us and addresses lo 
us, but we eannot take it all in A\e ha\e a 

sfirt of turnstile inside us, whie.h lets in one im- 
pression at a time and no more, and we count those 
impressions which get through, but. alas 1 we forget 
a large numlxr left kicking their heels outside A\ere 
wc onh keener wiser and better than we are, Nature 
would get mejrc impressions into us From some 
inquiries which Mr Paget recentU made it appears 
that on an average people are seventeen before they 
attain real admiration of stenerv It takers education, 
expenene c and w isdom lo admire s( enery , and childreii 
(.innot obtain these acquirements ready -iliade. 
Stenerv It) impress ehildrcn must be sensational; 
ihev will attend to a storm, a tataract a precipice. 

1 hose who are old tTiough will observe and admire 
Nature in their own erratic fashicjn without being 
urged 

SOML HOLID^^ RIQlIRFMtMs 
It IS a real good familv holidav which Mr Paget has 
in mind a magic time earne*d In work and ‘tnded by 
work A holidav should neither be loo long nor too 
short More than eight weeks is not a holiday, 
but a hoiisc m the tountrv Among the many 
gams of a holidav this is set high that it brings 
us nearer the ehildrcn and them to us Besides 
Sight-seeing and the pursuit ot he dth, some books, 
which must not he rubbish arc neeTs^arv , and 
there must be added thepleisant sense of leisure, 
freedom elbow room time to turn round and space 
to turn round in and the sense of a simpler wav 
of living the riddince from the mtchinerv of our 
Iilc in London 


don Ihev must be t.dkitive 
ambitious imaginative voung 
people between fourteen ind 
eighteen fiom some dull pi ice 111 
the Midlands and he would give 
them their unforgettable hist si^hi 
of London I his not being re ilis- 
ablc, he savs that at some future 
(lav the Government mav intio- 
diue a Countrv ( hildicn s London 
Holidav Pill to compel everv 
Londoner rated at £100 or more 
to provide board and lodging lor 
a fortnight caeh vear tor two 
children who have ntvei seen 
1 . ondon 

(imi)REN AND NVTUKF 

Leaving these fancies Mi Paget 
gives us has idea of the meaning 
of holidav s He (ompans holulav^s 
to music \Ac enjo) holidays as 



I € A rrr ] 


A Fiench Holiday Crowd. 
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BRITAIN’S LOST REPUTATION. 

The results of the Fifth Olympiad at Stockholm 
have caused much heart-burning, but in the Badminton 
Magazine Mr, Adolphe Abrahams suggests that we were 
beaten because we did not take trouble, and that there 
are excellent grounds for encouragement if we take 
pains, without which success is impossible. Among 
t)ther things, Mr. Abrahams believes in the value of 
the professional trainer : — 

I am sure that many who see the results of American training 
Wagine that we have only to import a trainer from across the 
Atlantic to produce a lea u of world’s record breakers. I.el us 
tiave the trainer by all means. (His salary, by the way, would 


THE EAR AS EYE. 

The English Mechanic records the late.st marvlel of 
science, an instrument enabling the blind to ^ee, or 
at least to locate light by means of the ear. The 
inventor is Mr, Fournier d’Albe, of Birmingham 
University, who has made use of the well-known 
property of selenium of changing its resistance under 
the action of light. The instrument is called the 
“ Optophene/’ and consists of two parts, and is thu^ 
described; — * 

One of them is a pair of high-rcsistance telephones, as used 
for wireless telegraphy. The other is a long box, measuring 
18 in. by 4 in. by 6 in., which contains the selenium bridge, tho 



be one which most professional men would envy if wc paid him 
what he receives in .America.) He would gel the best out of 
Wt men, but if an athlete has been running or jumping wrongly 
for years he could not be suflicienlly untaught to Ire taught. 

' Our matured long-jmnper of twenty-three feet could not be 
turned into a twenty-five feet man ; Imt a lK)y capalde of 
' ^nineteen feet might be the iiieal material from which to make a 
world's champion. .America knows well the importance of 
getting at the malleable matertal whose nervous system has not 
. .vfit become grooved in wrong paths. I'ci eiluce afisolutely the 
’best possible out of our aviailable material we ought to begin 
preparing now, not for the liames at Berlin in 1916, but for 
|hoseini 92 o, f 

' The above illustr ition rcfer.s to the article on the 
-Stadium at Athene which appeared in our last issue 
on pake 184. It represents the last restoration 
' carried out under the supervision of Hansen of 
Vienna, 


lialtery, the wire resistances, two adjuslablc carbon resistances 
and a clockwork inicrrnptcr. d'hc hist is there fi)r the purpose 
of making the telephone current intermittent, as a continuous 
current is inaudililc in the telephone. 

The methotl of using the optO[dKne is as follows : The tele- 
phones are att.iched to the head, and the optophone Ixix is 
carried in the right hanrl, connected by flcxililc wires with ihe 
telephones. On turning on the current and starting the clock- 
work, a ticking or lasping sound is heuid in the telephones. 
This can be reduced to silence by adju.sling the sliding carlxiA 
resistance, and by an auxiliary resistance giving a fine adjust- 
Tneiit, That silence will continue so long as the light shining 
into the box remains of the. same intensity ; but a very slight 
ohange of illuminaliori, either a brightening or darkening, 
suffices to restore the sound in the telephone, and the loudness 
•of the sound produced measures the exieiu of the brightening or 
darkening of the light. 

In pr^iicc it is found best to adjust the lesistanccs so that the 
brightest light available prcxluces silence, and then the various 
shades of darkness produce sounds of corresponding intensity 
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A NEW GARDEN OF EDEN, 

The August number of the Geographical Journal 
'coptains a full report of the lecture delivered before 
the’ Royal Geographical Societ> by Sir William Will- 
cocks, arid gives the results of his surveys in Meso- 
potamia on behalf of the lurkish Go\ernment There 
are few thtme^ possessing more interest than “ The 
Garden of Eden and Us Restoration,” and still fewer 
authorities who can vie with Sir William in the rarest 
combination of htcrarv charm and *technical skill 
The exploration of tht \alle\s of the Euphrates and 
Tigris has been conducted with a full sense of the 
romance associated with the earliest settlements of 
mankind, and at the same time directed bv the need 
of recovering the lost fcrtilitv of the land for the 
service of the present and iuture generations of the 
sons of men 

So charminglv does hi diseoursc of the past that 
the reader is almost templed to forget that Sir V\ illiam 
IS an official conicrned with (ontrad^ Of the actual 
site of Ldcn he s iv^ 

In 111 ) hrsllfclurc 1 hil stilt I lint iht (iirtlen of f <Jcn of 
Ihe auks must li im Ih t n iieir iii outcrop of luril rock is wc 
>ee »l u Vinh uinirtiin ot Hit where w itu could be led oft 
fiomabove a npi 1 ind ulilwc 1 I )i iirii^ilmg, with Itcc flow, 

gardens sitmtcd \ milt 1 wiisut un and il»o\c ihe reach ol 

the hightsl IUjK lUl n Hit, no |licc could be found for a 
rjjrdtn Miihout hfliin; ij j ualu or j rotcciing dykt btciuse, 
otherwist, anv garden jrne,il( 1 in ihe lime of low supply woul(i 
bt inundated in fl t ) i, and il in AjkI nould be left 

high in I tlr> in the time t I u supph Sunce then I fn\t 
studnd n tin sp t llu acnj lures (I sumcr and \kka 1, and 
see tint ihtii lailusl seUlcinents wei( mule inside ihe level 
plain |ir nniallv uiuUr wiUi w In rt uell pi iteclecl d)kes ktpl 
III llu fl oK ^^huh art iheit luvd moie linn three fttl above 
grouiul levti, in I wlurt In li m vnld leasts and »itstU 
\nls, lh() e nil 1 bull 1 lluir tui s an I temples md eultiv lU 
ll t ir hn Is vshitli e all 1 h irii aitd bv free Ibw lhrou,,li 
>|»tnings 11 ) the dykes ll w is in llu mushes sumunding iheir 
s( I lit me Ills ih U lhf> tneoiuUerid the i,uini br >0 1 of linmu 
menluned in the hist I ill i of treili u Shiiks from ihe 

I’ersun ( j df Iravi I u]' iht ligrisi 's.uinin n irlh t f f i^hdad, 

ind nuisl Invi been llun i> n nv i terror lo biihcrs lie 
btasiH desenbed is nging I ounds ini runs jn the tnnslitions 
nn\ have Ixen li >ns iiul will boirs, of vilijch llit foimer were 
common in 1 owtr Bilvlmia b^l le the Vnbs posstsse 1 lire 
urns, and the hiter ire sidl exets. iin.,Iv nunitrou li is no 
unreasoning tridition which pliccs ihe Cmi kn ol 1 tkn ot 
burner and \kkil, the eiiv cl 1 ndii iiid iN temple 1 S»^il, it 
JKurni, the lit* [ oini ol lunciiou ol ihc lijin-t iml 1 iiphi iles , 
though I eannoi I lU think ihii it will eviutuill) he found ju^t 
norlh of tlr nl the aiieieiii lunclion ol ihe two rivcfs 

Sir W^iliiam pc:)>sessts lire blessed gilt of imagination, 
and his descriptions ol what he sees are alwavs 
picturesque and infoimc'd with historical reference, 
his theories are clothed with verisimilitude whiehmav 
well be the truth l^‘^elf 

In an interesting comparison he savs — 

Wlien bunian benugs first appeared on the earth, and for 
many a generaiion ufurwards, men Hnild onlv liave jiisl held 
ihcir oWn against wild annnils in I, vihik iheii dwelling-places 
were surrounded bj loiesis and jungUs, tlie unending struggle 
mw»t have left ihcin but lit k* iimt to mike an) rt il advance in 
Civtlisation. Il was fir dirtcreni in the oists of Vrabia au 4 
pVACUcal oases like Anih and Hit on the L pper Luphiates. 
mre it v\as jHissible for men to destioy the existing wj^d beasts, 
And as their numbers could not be recruited out of inc deseik, 


they were exterminated , and rtien had leisure to become 
graduall) civilised “ Anaalek was the first of the nations*' 
VIA'* spoken, with knowledge, of the Arabs stretching from the 
delta of the iSile to the Lpper Luphiates Living in tents and 
using gourds for vesMis, they have left no traces such a& we ^ 
in Lgypl and Bab) Ionia, bur Arabia has been able to pour 
forth fram her pirdied loins her viiile sons who began the 
subjugation of both the* Nile valley and the valley of the 
Iruphrates h very thing m Fgypt was easy and to hand , the 
Nile was and is ilu most stalely and majestic of rivers, and, 
carrying a moderate amount ot deposit, creates no serious 
difficulties for the dweltfs on its binks; the Garden of thfi 
I or t the lind ol Ir gvpt, is very ferule , and the climate is mild 
m winter and never parches in summer Egypt, therefore, 
produced no world ideas None of her sons were possessed of 
a fine frenzv, with eves glancing from lieaven to earth and earth 
lo heaven It w is lar difierenl with Babylonia The figrts 
and Euphrates in floo 1 ire raging torrents and their ungovemed 
and turbid waters need curbing with no ordinary bridle* 
Bibyl jrna s soil is very fertile, but the winters are severe indeed 
and the suimnirN swi^c and prolonged The range of 
temperature is between 20 decrees and 120 degrees in the shade. 
Bimi^ht up ill 1 hir I seho >l, ibev possessed virile intellects. 

The artii te is aecompamccl bv an excellent mA|>, 
and the Journal -hould achieve a record sale, for its 
contents througliouL maintain the highest level of 
interest. 


f:SC\PE TO THE WHITE MAN. 

Thaj the white man is a walking citv of refuge in 
the d^rk pliccs id th c trth is a fiet attested afresh 
b\ an incident meiUiontd bv ? \maurv lalbot, mthe 
Journal of the 4fr>tnn Sotiei\ He clcbcribes his tour 
from the Gull ol Guinei to the Central Sudan. He 
sa\ s — 

Oils a few mmths ig is I sit at my writing table, a boy 
)f lb ml sixteen sti..„.,rrt i m uutilv exhausif^d According to 
his st r) tw V met In I liio \ him at C ilabar to aeconipany 
them t » the in en i U 1 enevet llitw ntiied a town the) sent 
lum ihr llu buxh ^iviii, is an exeu''C that there wassorae- 
iliine, in liu 1 1 1 w 1 uh must not l>e ■'cni but reailv ksl questions 
shoul I be iskt 1 on then rLtnrn without 1 im When the lowin 
ol (fp* w is reulie 1 he w n uktn to tlu lu ol the head chief, 
towhomiluy iirin...^ I li sell the Ikw 1 jc ;^^20, and there left 
hin Altei 1 whik in iron ci^e w is brought out, such as is 
list, 1 loi hiimin sicrilKc 1 he I o> sud ‘ llu head chief tied 
lus huiiui krii^e ii> ut 1 i waisi in I stood bv the main door, 

I w is on llu. ollur h < ol the compound l»v hi-> princip,il wife, 
^the siul, ‘I uii V irrv I r vou, bei uise they art. going lo kill 
you ll ytu e nil .,<1 i\\ tv peilups vou ecu Id reach white 
nun I ''li|>i ui 1 cl II 1 Gr in I i ui out thi ui^h the little door, 

II w is ni„ht tinu it 1 | < pk e imt wi h liiiieins lo seek fof 

nu I d unl luit 1 ilbvv iht loils ksi othei lovuis should be 
waine 1 of my ipe I 1 1 ou the third tliv 1 saw h oresi Guam|f 
Dkort who helped 11 l t 

C H lives vn I I Toi 1 nt ^od tanst 1 » welcome while rule It) 
Alrit. 1 , howtvu ^rei 1 ro^ Iiki (ni uk n^a nuy regret tbi 
lesii lint It imj 

r 

VsH eicttors or me.ln^ iihcI lor nddinjij^ the steam 
ship ot the ir iss ol uh and clinkers which accumulate 
on dll vo\ t_es tu (iest abed in Ctusicr s for August by 
I /immer Iht method adopted m the British 
Naw is to ertah the clinkeri. ashc'^, and other refuse# 
and then e\pil b\ pneumatic pre:>sure through all 
opening m the bottom oi the ship. 
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THE PUTUMAYO PROBLEM. 

- In the American Revim of Reviervs there is a paper 
on Peruvian rubber and international politics in which 
other motives than those of pure humanity are sug- 
gested for the recent outcry. The writer says : — 

That the English Rubber Comp.my was solely responsible for 
the atrocities coramitled in the rubber forest in the Putinnayo 
district of Peru, and that the English Consul at hjuitos has been 
aiding the guilty parlies in keeping from the Peruvian (iovern- 
ipent an exact knowledge of what was taking place, is the con- 
" tention of Peru. 

Mr. David Gazes, English Consul in Iquitos since 1903, 
would have been in a good position to find out about the 
management of the rubber plantation. Iquitos, a port on the 
Amazon, is the door to the rubber land. All the rubber gathered 
' in the Putumayo is shipped from Iquitos. No one can enter the 
territory of the rubber company without the permission of the 
, company’s representative in Iquitos. And 
yet he always swore that he knew nothing. 

The twenty-one constables whom tlic 
Peruvian Government kept in tlie Putumayo 
I io those days had been all iTibed l)v the 
Lv English traders, .and .shut their eye.s to 
what was happening in the jungle. 

The Judge Paredes, who was 
“ appointed by the Peruvian Govern- 
^ itient to inquire, and who confirmed 
the horrible reports of atrocities, 
was usked to what he attributed 
the recent exposures of wrongs 
•*Committed several years ago. He 
replied : — 

It may be that certain Englishmen are a 
little jealous of the cordial rtdations exisi- 
‘ jug between Peru and the United States. 

If certain .schtimers could only prevail 
Upon the United States to intervene in 
Peru, some other nation would derive a 
' positive benefit from the friction thus en- 
gendered, and the purpose of the Monroe 
Doctrine could he successfully defeated. 

" You can see, therefore, how' eagerly certain 
English merchants would welcome the 
sfeizure of the Ihitumayo lands by, say, an 
Anglo-ArAerican syndicate that would 
“guarantee order and peace” in the 
■ rubber region. 


THE PUTUMAYO INDIANS. 

In the Contemporary Revicic Sir Roger (Tiscrncnt 
gives a most interesting account of the Putumayo 
Indians. He opines that tlie tribes interned in the vast 
Amazon forests were of identical origin with the 
; ■ Aymaras and Quichuas of the Inc a Empire. The music, 
songs, and dances of the forest Indians are not based 
on their life of to-day, but tlrawn from some far-off 
ancient fund of inspiration : — 

They w’cnt, it might be said, almost quite naked — Ihc men 
only wearing a st'^’p of the bark of a tree, vound round the 
loins, .while the women, entirely nude, stained their bodies with 
vegetable dyes, and, at dances, stuck fluff and feathers with an 
adhesive mixture to the calves of their legs and sometimes down 
the hips. The men, too, stained their bodice with varied native 
, dyes that soon wash or wear off. Both sexes arc cliaste and 
exceedingly modest. Their minds are alert, quick, and per- 


ceptive — although not, I think, receptive — and their dispositions 
cheerful and courteous . . . Nothing became more clear the 
more these Indians were studied than that they were not 
children of the forest, but children of elsewhere lost in the forest 
— babes in the wood, grown up, it is true, and finding the forest 
their only heritage and shelter, but remembering alw’ays that it 
was not their home. They had accommodated themselves, os 
far as they might, to their surroundings, and made a shift at 
living there ; but had never really accepted this environment. 
Thus while their bodies w^ere strayed and lost in the trees, their 
minds, their memories, maybe, refused to accept these sur- 
roundings. They never g.ave the impression of being at home. 
Tliey had refused to make the material best of circumstance. 
While their knowledge of the forest and everything it possessed 
was profound, one felt that these age-long denizens of the 
woods were not citizens of the forest, but strangers, come 
by chance amid surroundings tficy did not love. Most of 
the Indians I met had, I believe, a positive distaste for the 
loiesl. 


Their suVimisnion is not alone lliat t)f the submissive, gentle 
In<li;in mind in front of its mental superifir, l)ut that of a mind 
tliat has known better tilings than anylhing tlie forest can offer, 
and has never cea.sed to liope for tlie means of re-contact with 
llnin. In this, too, I believe lies the .secret of the Indian’s 
ready acceptance of the guidance of religious instructors. 
Wherever the Jesuit or hTanciscan fathers were able to reach 
the Indians, these followed them w’ith one accord out of the 
forest, and built their houses around the “padre’s” and 
delightedly submitted to his authority. 

Tilt: Augu.st number of the ArchilCitural Revim has 
an interesTinir article, with specially taken pliolugruplls 
by Mr. Q. Lovett Gill, on Some Houses in St. Albans 
and its Environs.’’ 



7 topical 1 . iff. 1 

Wake up! John Bull, and make Unde Sam help you to stop these 
atrocities before your, investments become mere waste paper. 


'I his (li.s[)o.silion jyartly e.xplain.s their .sulmii.ssivcncss. 
Ho .sav.s : 
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SCIENCE, PHYSICAL AND SOCIAL. 


A NEW SCIENCE. 

Ill MAN GlOORAPHY 

The Correspondant of Augubt loth contains an 
article, by Profcsbor Paul Girardm, on a most interest- 
ing subject— namely, Human Geograph) 

LABOURS OF M BRl NHES 

' About fifteen )cars ago M Jean irave a 

senes of lectures at the College Libre dcs Sciences 
Sonales on such subjects as coal irrigation, the 
dwelling, et( He taught that wood and toal, water 
and stone, for instance, were an integral part of geo- 
graph^, and he showed how their pre^-tnee or their 
absence affected the li\es of the peoples ol the world 
I he results ol his studies seem to hd\e been embodied 
in a book, Human CjcOj^riphv ’ and rcc c ntl) a second 
edition SO enlarged and improved as to be almost a 
new book has been pulilished 1 he Gcographiexl 
So( iet\ of Pans has aw irded the work its gold medal, 
andthcEreneh Veademv th( H dphen prize In addition 
the labours of M llrunhes hive been crowned b\ the 
(reation of a new ( li ur of Human (jeogriphv at the 
College (It I rime and the author his been invited to 
be its first en ( upaiit 

m MAN t K)( R \PH\ Dl I IM D 

\VhiU diplom itK or politu d geog? ijihv finds nothing 
in mips but 1 u Is eonruited with frontieis or treaties, 
M Hrunbts sivs to his pupils ‘(.lose )our books 
and 0{)tn von eves on the world Naturejthe fields 
dwellings riilwivs, men Observe for vouische 
make geogi iphv for v ourselves ’ In order to be ible 
to teach his svstem and orginise* his tiNiehing in abso 
lute inclept ndeme M Brunhcs went to a bwiss iini- 
vtrsiiv Human geejgraphv is a novellv of a suhjeel, 
placing Itself as it dexs between political nnd economic 
gtographv and making appeal to suih auxiliarv 
seitnccs as historv statisties etc 1 he do(tlm^ ol 
M Pninhcs is In no meins the same as the anthropo 
gtograpln of 1 nedrieh Ratzel or the social geographv 
of Camille Valkiux thexigh the efforts of these two 
scientists to make of gcogiaphv something moie than 
IS usuallv understood bv the term were laudable 
'enough M Hrunhes ele fines human geographv as being 
mtieh mo»*e the geographv of human endeavour than 
the geographv of rai es and human masses 1 his fixes 
the pliee of human gee^graphv among the sciences 
already constituted -ethnographv , aiithropologv , and 
language- together with statistics demographv and 
eeonomie geogriiph), all of whieh Inive in view human 
masses, and are eoneerned with the eonsidcration of 
nidividudlb and articles of commerce and the estimating 
of averages rather than the eonsideration of their 
distribution 

Pit TORI AI MAPS 

Thus human geograph) absorbs political geography". 
M. Brunhcb begins with the three essential ^facts of 


shelter, food, and clothing He considers the dwelling 
and the path which leads to it and food in connection 
with the cultivated fields, cattle, cereals, meat, milk, 
etc Ihirdl), he speaks of man’s pillage of Nature, 
without restitution, for his needs or caprices, or simplv 
for the love of destruction Ihia destructive exploita- 
tion ot Nature ma\ embrace the cutting down of 
timber, the exhaustion of the quarr) or the mine for ^ 
stone, gold, silver, iron, lead, coal, oil, etc, without 
restoring anv thing to the earth He deals with 

humanit) as represented b\ some 1,500 millions of 

beings on our planet, and studies the reasons of their 
varving distribution over the surface of the globe, > j 
owing to greater or fewer facilities of life, elimalic ’ 
conditions and other things He savs the facts of ' j 
populatiem movements and densitv , emigration and 
( olonisation should all be depu ted on the map as 
important geographical farts lie would have the map ^ 
picture to us a village with its houses and roads and a b 

eit\ with Its streets d\enues wide roads and houses ^ 

built or to build Rivers and other national routes, 
sueh as railwavs, should also be ^hovvn , m fact, therfe ** 
is a whole geogriphv of circulation alone 

ILARXINL, BY OBSERVATION. 

Hiving some whit explained his subject how docs 
M lirunhes propo e to proeeed ? His method is that 
o) observation with the open c\e of the world uS the 
new philosophv ot mtrospeet on is the eve of conscience - 
opened on the inner phenomena The tourist, the 
mount iincer, the traveller all learn gtographv uncon- 
s( hiuslv M Brunhts would have tvervbodv Liught 
how to see the la(t^ of terrestrial realitv in all their 
\ igour, in all the ir e olour as the hr^t du,t\ of geographv . 

rxrLRMINATlON COMlLMNl-I) 

Professor Girardin discusses from the point of view 
of M Brunhcs a few subjects Hiving applied the new 
method to the consideration of the dwelling and the 
migrations of pe^pulation he refers at some length to 
the destructive eeonom) of extermin ition, when man , 
dcstrovs for the sake ot destruetion without thinking 
of others Bv cutting down lorestN and exterminating 
animils birds and n.ilivt raees, man i'^ exhausting 
N ilurc in manv forms Reference is also made to the 
extermination of native raec^ bv su^h methods as 
si IV e rv and the mtrodue tion of alcohol I he geography 
ol cod and gold shows how cities uhieh have aprupg 
up in the mining regions are ephemeral and how they 
art doomed to W c iLued when the mines art exhausted 
But M Brunhcs not the first to deal with the stupid 
cleNtruction hv the present generation ol much natural 
wealth It was neeessarv to prove that the geo- 
graphical method is the most convenient to study 
these fie ts taken singlv and together, and to group and 
das ilv them M lirunhes has endeavoureti to do all 
this Professor Girardin and other experts are ol 
opinion that he has succeeded. 
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THE LAST OF THE GREAT 
VICTORIANS. 

That excellent little monthly, The Mitigate ^ contains 
an ' interesting interview with Dr. Alfred Russel 
■Wallace by Mr. Frederick Rockell. For three hours 
the veteran scientist and reformer reviewed the many 
to the elucidation of which he has devoted 
so many long years of his useful life. 

On the subject of world evolution Dr. Wallace 
naturally had much to say, believing as he does that 
“an orderly and purposive variety is the keynote of 
the universe.” This variety “ provides for the 
development of man in endless diversity, not of body, 
mind. So far as bodily structure is concerned 
Jinan’s evolution is finished. Man’s physical structure 
Stopped evolving when he began to use outside aids 
to express his individuality. When man discovered 
' fire and its uses ; when he made weapons and invented 
traps ; when he began to use tools ; when he developed 
If^ech ; when he commenced to conquer Nature ; 
further evolution was .shifted from the physical 
' to the mental plane.” 

“ Physical dissemblances between men arc as 
'nothing compared with their wide mental differences. 
In the various gradations between the ordinary man 
and the genius, what wonderful variety ! And between 
men of genius these difference.s are even more striking.” 

As a scientist of the highest repute, Dr. Wallace's 
, testimony to the truths of spiritualism possesses more 
than ordinary interest, and his interviewer records 
that — 

..whatever may be the grouiKls of his faith, it was iin- 
;' |)05sible to hear Dr. Wallace talk on the .subject for five minutes 
without perceiving that to him spiritualism was no mere working 
hyp»)rlieii', not a question of speculation, but a conviction 
ijfteUlcd beyond cavil or dispute. 1 did not, therefore, question 
'him as to the evidences of his belief. 1 was more interested to 
learn what that belief had taught him as to man's destiny— 
what was man’s state after death ? 

, “ We gather from people who have passed over,’’ said Dr. 
Wallace, “that man goes on developing in the spiritual world 
towards that infinite variety which is the object of life on 

earth.” 

: “But,” I asked, “if this developincnt can go on in lire 

spiritual world, why was it necessary for an earth life at all 
“The earth life is necessary,” said Dr, Wallace, “ in order, 

• as it were, to gel a point of departure for the individual spirit.” 
The inference 1 drew from his further remarks was that the 
purpose of material evolution was to establish conditions out of 
’ which man’s individuality could come into being. Without 
. .such material conditions, the individuali-sation of humanity out 
of the Godhead (this was not the exact word Dr. Wallace u.sud) 

' might not have been possible. But that individualisation once 
I achievetl, growth and development could go on in the spiritual 
world apart from, and independent of, material conditions. 

Dr. Wallace retains his faith in the future of 
“ Democracy, and is a convinced .Socialist, having been 
con\;erled by Edward Bellamy’s “ Looking Backward.” 
-Mr. Rockell explored a wide field in bis interview, 
and gives the outlines of an educational 


suggestion, which shows that he is at least a generation 
in advance of his time. ' We are glad to see that 
Dr. Wallace repudiates the '.■.iL'ire.siion that he is a 
convert to the latest fad of Eugenics 
“ Wherever did I advocate any such preposterous theories?” 
he said in scorn. “ Not a reference to any of my writings j not 
a word is quoted in justification of this scientific libel. Whetp 
can they put their finger on any statement of mine that as 
as lends colour to such an Vissertion ? Why, never by word of 
deed have 1 given the slightest countenance to eugenics. Segre- 
gation of the unfit, indeed ! It is a mere excuse for establishing 
a medical tyranny. And we have enough of this kind of tyranny 
already.” 


A REFORMED ALMANACK. 

In the British Columbia Magazine for July Mr. M. B. 
Cots worth advocates hi.s scheme for '‘a rational 
almanack.” He recalls Julius Citsar’s reform, by 
which the odd-numbered months were given thirty-one 
days each, and the even ones thirty days each, with 
the exception of February, which then ended the 
year. This was altered by Augu-stus, jealous of 
Julius' fame, into the present extraordinary and 
arbitrary calendar. Mr. Cotsworth’.s .scheme is set 
forth in the table below. Thirteen months each with 
twenty-eight days, each beginning with a Sunday, is 
his simple proposal : - 


Jan. 

Teb. 

.Sun. 

Mon. 

'lues. 

Wed. 

Tliur. 

J«ri. 

Sat 

March 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 7 

Al Kll. 


9 

10 


12 

1 


I *4 

May 

15 

16 


iS 

19 

20 

21 

jCNE 

22 

i 

24 

25 

25 

27 

28 


Sol 

July 
A IT», 
Sevt. 
Oct. 
No^^ 
Dec. 


He thinks that perliaps the Chinese Government 
may decide in its favour. The 365th day in the year 
should be made an international holiday, apart from 
both weekly dates and monthl\- dates. The last point 
was agreed on amongst leaders of calendar reform 
throughout the world. Easter should -be held on a 
fixed date in April, d'he new month he would call Sql. 


'That French culture is in clanger, that young 
Frenchmen, presumably educated, are losing their 
ability to use their native tongue with the Old-time 
clearness and correctness, not lo say elegance and dis- 
tinction ; that the scientific method, in imitation pf 
Germany, is ousting the old French style, are tendencies 
discussed ih the North American Review by Mr. Allan 
Ball, who writes on “ the rescue of French culture.” 
He traces the tendency back to the anti -classical 
propaganda in France, and its alliance with the political 
Radicali.sm that is sociological and utilitarian. Tljie 
situation is described as “ a cri,sis in French,” and has 
led to the formation of a League for the Defence of 
French Culture. 
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MAX NORDAU ON * DEGENERATION. 

In th€ Htbbert Journal Dr Max Nordau dis- 
cusses his favourite theme As against the proposal 
for the sterilisation of degenerates, he says “ we need 
not interfere , the process au omplishes itself auto- 
ipatically ” The advanced degenerate cannot beget 
or bear children Weismann’s theory finds no merc\ 
U IS not a scientific hypothesis, but mvsticism of the 
worst kind — ^ 

\Vdsin'inii hat, ittemplfd to deny that the germ of life 
which is traniiniUt fl by pueiils to off pnng can share in the 
change sustained by the parental oi^inism lo fuliirt his 
torians of science it will bt i mailer f )i istornshinenl lhat such 
an extravagant doctrine c in h ive been conceived by a biologist 
ind accepted, for a time, by serious scientists 

WHAT IS IIERITABIE 

Only those attjuired charactenstu s are heritable 
which influence the quality of the germ - 

A stale of the nervous system which alfccts the innervition of 
the germ glands and ihcir physic d and chemital function a 
dysciasy of the orginic Ikjui Is, through which ihc chemical 
composition of thi gl inds, the milnincnt drawn into them fioni 
the blood, and tin geim ^dls forimd and scsrcled by them, is 
altererl, <lo influcnci thi girni pi ism to such an txtent as to 
nuke it quite intplligil>h tint it should firm new individuals 
who resemble their parents but an somiwlnt dilfcrenl, or very 
(liflerint, from their mou Intant imisiors 

“a C.FMRAI lOOSIMNC ()> MOR \L1T\ ’ 

These gi\e thousands the louragc to express and 
follow lindentits which they would otherwise have 
suppressed with shinie Not onl\ so — 

\^e gnduillv ol s( rvL i g<n ril loisttiing of» nioralitv a 
disappear incc of logi fr i n th )ueht ind action, a iiiorhi 1 
irritability intl vicilhtion I pul lie t pinion, a rtlaxatn ii <f 
charatti r 

A mean cowardly e,,sism, whuh i*' pleasantly dubl cd 
“sncnigniy of the pirsinalitv ’ smothers pul lu spun, the 
Sense ol n Ui mal s )li I iritv , e lu rgctic patri itism sell ''ii iih*-t 
for the common w il n bceo ning i nnty, while anti niilitirisin, 
anti pitriotisin, aiul tw i Idle ibi ut the theory of anarchism 
ibound 

‘ lNToXiC\rin\ ’ iJiFf\ist 01- nie.ENrRvc\ 

Of renieda Dr Nordau is ehir\ I he degenerate 
himself IS doomed his bereditv is his tate Ihc root ot 
degemeraev is an in tox Ration ot one or both pio 
genitors Intoxication Irom without is happily being 
eombated, not without prospect of sueeess b\ the 
Gothenburg system temperance legislation b\ the 
new wav ot truting syphilis with 1 hrluh’s silvarsm 
sanitation prolcelion of people from adulterated loeid 
stufib Auto inloxic ition oiganic wear and tear 
through fatigue eonscquent on over-exertion— is the 
more diflieult and deadlv 

The dommanl lurt played in produ tion by the luacbine, to a 
mere attendant on which man in the factory has been degruU I, 
and the cvei increasing division of labour, which condemns (he 
worker to in elcmal, aulomitie repetition of a small number of 
movements, and reduces the part taken in his work by the 
mtellectual faculties to a minimuu, wears him out one sidcdly, 
and therefore quicker and more completely than is the ta^ 
when, with a vaiied, manifold activity, which calls in turn upon 
different groups of muscles and requires the contii^al inter- 


vention of iftiagmation, judgment, and will, he manufactures 
some complicated object of common use from the raw material 
up to the perfect aracle 

THE ILLUSION OF WEALTH. 

Dr \orddU la\s his finger on the spot from which 
this evil arises — 

The whole end of civilisation seems to be economic All 
progress aims at f u dilating and augmenting the production of 
go ids That in this process the individual is being worn out is 
not considered Ihc world economy i-> not tuda;inonistic. It 
(iocs not ask whether it enhances the h ippiness of the Single 
human being It produces w allh, an 1 sets this on a level With 
))appinc->s -a manifest illusion 


SOI IM ISM A REMEDY. 


So( idlism would be a remtdv -- 


I Mreme Stale intervention in the nse of the Socialistic 
programme, while it would deprive the individual of all 
(crnomic autonomy, would probjl)K enwre to him better 
hygienic conlilions, slujrt hours of labour, a better style of 
living freed Mil from care, and lusuic to occupy himself in 
things that bring diversion and entertainment, and would 
rtscue him from the over exertion and fatigue that make hinir 
a progenitor ot (bgtneriles Since, however, u seem^ 
cliiKiical to look for a leilisation of the inlcgial Socialistic 
prigimiiiK at any dale to which we c in now look forward — 
modest tcntalivt measures like Mr I loyd (icorgesOld Age 
liisui nice irtof no efficiency — we niiisl regard this theoretically 
c ncciv iblc remedy lor degeneration as pnctically inapphc- 
al Jt 




THE DECI'^nF fONTEbl BF1WFFN NATIONS 


Ontt, Dr Noid.iu points out dtgenerdc\ affecteij 
onI\ tht ruling da s of tlu nations Now with a popu^ 


I ition more 
ind more ur 
ban It iiffiet'- 
tlu people as 
i whole De 
^ene ration h is 
its ehief home 
in the 1 irge 
towns tlu 
jiopulURMi ol 
the I irge towns 
IS eondemneel 
as u whole to 
de ^eiier ie\ 

( )nc thin^ i-* 
(Hull in tlu 
I r« at hist( riL 
L ntrst of tin 
n iti ns thi ad 
\ u t w ill rtst 
with* those tint 
I n iv\ how to 
m 1 1 (] t a I n i 
sin ng arm lolei 
all) j rosjieif lu 
111 1 contented 
peasantry, and 
the fiist to go 
under will be 
those th It most 
thoroughly tians 
form theniseh es 
into peoples of 
large towns 



AcCf if i 1 

Crime in Pans. 

“This IS win*, they are coming to in the 
Tans, police ' ’* 





3:J8 ' The RE\/fEW OF 


SYNDICALISM. 

In the North American Review Mr. Louis Levine 
describes the genesis and growth of Syndicalism. It is, 
‘ he says, a synthesis of Socialism and Trade Unionism. 
, .The electoral success of Socialism in France, in Germany, 
and in other countries led to the invasion of the 
Socialist parties by members of the middle classes, 
representatives of the liberal professions, who swamped 
the Socialist working-men in all positions of authority 
and responsibility. The invading intellectuals intro- 
duced into the social movement the ideas of slow evolu- 
tionary changes, and of peaceful and diplomatic 
negotiations with capitalist parties. 

rUSTRUST OF PARLIAMENTARV SOCIALISM. 

To the militant Socialist working-man, the success 
of political Socialism became in his opinion dangerous 
to the real success of the .social revolution. He sus- 
pected the environment of Parliament, its methods and 
political trickery, and felt in his heart a growing 
^tagonism to the form of action which led Socialists 
into the stifling embrace of capitalist Parliamentary 
institutions : — 

ExaBiihing more closely tlie nature of the trade union in 
'Which he had always played some pirt, the militant Socialist 
working-man was slriick Ijy the idea that it offered the form of 
Organisation he was so eagerly looking for and that it was 
capable of carrying on the social movement in which he placed 
his hopes, lie therefore now changed his former altitude to 
■ the trade union ; instead of meiady suffering it, he now Iregan 
actively to support it and to sluij)e it in accordance with his 
views and aspirations. 

“ DIRECT ACTION.” 

‘ So was developed the whole theory of Syndicali.sm : — 

Direct action — which the Syndicalists so much insist upon — 
consists in exerting energetic pressure and coercion on the 
employers and the State ih such a manner as to rally all the 
workers around one banner in direct opposition to existing 
institutions. Nation-wide strikes, vehement agitation, public 
demonstrations, and like procedures, which arouse passions and 
shake up the mass of the working-rnen, are in the view of the 
/^tSyndicaiisLs the only methods which can make the working-men 
clearly perceive the evils and contradictions of present-day 
society and which lead to material successes. Such metliods 
alone drive home to the working-men the truth that the emanci- 
pation of the workers must and can be the wf)rk of the workers 
theiliselves, and free the latter from the illusion that anybody 
else — even their representatives in Parliament — can do the job 
4bf them. 

THE c;enkral strike. 

The direct struggles of the Syndicats — argue they — increasing 
in scope and importance, must finally lead to a decisive collision 
in w'hich the two antagonistic classes — the working-class and the 
employers — will be brought face to face. Ilow that decisive 
■struggle will be Iregun cannot be foretold. But it most probably 
will have its origin in a strike w'hich, spreading from industry to 
industry and from locality to locality, will involve the whole 
country and affect the entire nation. 'Phis will be the General 
Strike, in which the issue will not be an increase of wages or 
fany other minor matter, but the paramount social issue : who 
* shall henceforth control industry and direct the economic 
activities of the nation ‘I 

^ THE AIM OF CO.M.MON OWNEkSHil'. 

The Syndicalists will not wait for Parliament to decide that 
^luestiou, but will take malter.s into their own hands. When 
jdhie ^^ final hour of emancipation ” strikes, the militant workinir- 


men organised in the SyndicaIJs will step in and assume control 
of all means of production, tran.sporiation, and exchange. 
They will proclaim the common ownership of all means of pro- 
duction, and will start production under the direction ol the 
Syndicats, Every Syndicat will have the use of the means of 
production necessary for carrying on its work. All Syndicats 
of a locality will be organised in local federations which will 
have charge of all local industrial matters. These local Federa- 
tions of Labour will collect all statistics pertaining to local 
production and consumption, will provide the raw material, and 
will act as intermediaries between a locality and the rest of the 
country. All Syndicats of the country in any one industry will 
be organised in a National Indnstrial Federation having charge 
of the special interests of the industry, while local federations 
and industrial federations will be organised in one great 
National Federation of Labour, which vviil lake care of matters 
national in scope and importance. 

SOCIALISM V. SYNDICALISM. 

The essential conser\a,tism of the Sociali.st thinker 
has been demonstrated hy his refusal to be tempted 
by the weapon of Syndicalism. Mr. J. L. Engdahl 
contributes an article to ihoTwefitietk Century Magazine 
aflording ample evidence that, as in England, so in 
America, the Syndicalist propaganda is doomed to 
failure. The recent 
('onv'ention held at 
Indianapolis resulted 
in a delinite endorse- 
ment of the old So- 
cialism as against the 
new lure of S\ ndical- 
ism. The different i; 
l)e tween the schools 
is well expressed by 
the writer : - 

'Phe Sociali.st cries to 
the worker, “ Vote as 
you strike ! " or “ Strike 
at the ballot-box 1 ” The 
.Syndicalist changes this 
phra.se to read “ Strike 
at the ballot-box, but 
strike with an axe ! ” 

The attention of ihe 
Syndicalist is centred 
entirely on economic 
action. He appears lo 
believe that it is possible 
for the workers employed 
in every industry lo walk 
into factory, workshop, 
mine, or warehouse some 
fine morning, lo send for ihe employer or manager, and to 
inform him that they propose to conduct the business for their 
own benefit. 

Syndicalism is the gospel of the bludgeon, and its 
anarchic appeal is its owm sure condemnation and 
justification of the saner method of Socialism which 
.seeks to “leaven the lump." “An argument put 
forth against Syndicali.sm is that if all the workers 
in any industry secured the absolute control of that 
industry they wguld then proceed to exploit the 
"remainder of society tor their own gain so far as that 
industr^v was concerned." 



Tom Mann assails the Temple. 

Australia’!]; old friend, Tom 
Mann, is going to devote himself to 
a war against .society ; but it is a 
long )ob, and Mann isn’t so young 
as he u->ed to be before he became 
as old as he is now. 
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THE PARIAHS OF TO-DAY, 

Result of Castf in India. 

In the mid-July number of the Revue de Pans 
Marguerite Glotz takes up the pitiable case of the 
pariahs m India 

DLl'IOR\BIE CONDITIONS 

We learn that the pariahs number over fiftv millions 
— more than onc-sixth ol the population of India 
Belonging to no laste impure from birth, the) arc 
deapiscd and hated and londemned^to perform tht 
lowest and most degrading labour They are the 
untouchables, thev live apart from other men and 
are deprived of the solace of religion for thev mav 
not enter the temple Jhev dwell in wretched hovels 
and altogether their mis(r> terrible buiclv thev 
have need ol religion , vet it is a religious law which is 
‘ the cause of all their siilkrmg iiut in their passive 
submission, their rtsigriation to what has alwavs been, 
and must continiu to In thc\ bear no grudge against 
the gods 'Ihe same religious law whith has brought 
about their moral miserv is also the cause of their 
material destitution Ihe untoue li.dilcs mav not own 
land, which in India is the chief form ol wealth fhev 
may not earn a living b\ business ol am kind How 
indeed could thev procure the rnonev neiessarv ^ 
Moreover no one would bu\ I mm them or touch the 
things soiled bv cont.ict witli them fhcironlv resource 
IS da) labour such as ,igruulturc Ihcv are paid verv 
little^and uncmplovment d Ircciucnt Povertv , igno- 
rance bad feeding, insanitaic surroundings, make the 
hygienic ccimlitions of the iiniuuehables clefjlorablc 
Cleanliness is impossible and h [irosv and ^‘phthalmia 
are among the diseases which attack them 
IMKllA MLNTVL VM) MOR \1 

Children who adopt tlu paternal prole ssion as in 
India rarely desire am thing ibc fhe svstem of hcii- 
ditarv spec ialis.it lull opfiostd to all spontaneous choice 
of a vocation in.ikcs routiiu bungs In such a societv 
ev'erv innovation cvirv .i( tempt at progress sc tins a 
crime P"or tlu untouchables the voke of custom is 
equally rigid f heir position seems (juite irrcmediabk 
Who IS impure remains impure and the hcsstihtv of tlu 
men pi caste seems mciadualik In India the svstem 
of caste IS an invincible obsticle ag iinst union No 
political power has set been aide to unifv the countrv 
Eac'h caste seeks to salt guard its own particular inde 
pendcncc, privileges, and dignitv ind there is nothing 
in common between men puie and impure — neither 
interests, ideas, nor hojics In consequence of the 
immobility imposed on individuals by the rk^xme ol 
caste, all emulation ancrptisonal desire to better one s 
position arc lacking m Indian society. There < 5 eems 
absolutel) nothing which can stimulate an untouc^h- 
able; he is inhniUh more degraded than an vr slave. 

PHARISVISVI OF eVSTL 

Among other things, the rt^mu of caste has deve- 
loped vanity, envy, narrow judgment, and a taste for* 
Eastern distinctions — JMiansaism in short, with every- 


thing that IS poor, egotistical, and unintelligent The 
people of caste know nothing of charity , pity and 
benevolence are extinguished by the exclusive con- 
sciousness of the duties of caste But it is among the 
untouchables that the most disastrous moral conse- 
quences of caste are to be seen Rejected by society, 
thev are not aware that they have any social duties; 
exciting nothing but horror and contempt, they have 
no sense of human dignity or any notion of individual 
virtues 

WHAT IS ENGLAND DOING ^ 

The disunited condition of the country which caste 
brings in its train is for f.ngland a pledge of peaceful 
rule It delavs economic progress^ and the English do. 
not desire the economic emancipation of India , they 
desire to exploit the resources of the colony for them- 
selves Ihev e*arc little for the emancipation of the 
untouchables or for the moral welfare of India Their 
adrnlnl^t^alJon is directed to practical results Ihey 
are not even making pnmarv education compulsory,, 
and It l^ doubtful whether it will reach the children of 
the untouchables Hitherto education has been largely 
in the hands of missiontUies who have also done much 
for women lo bring Brahmins and untouchables 
together both would have to be Christianised. No 
work could possibK require more patience and energy 
than that whu h propose to combat hostile egoism and 
tlu enormous force of a religion ol inertia eaused by 
the eommon mode of feeling and acting of more than 
200 millions of men 

‘‘INDIA FOR H E INDIANS”: 

Ini' Real Principle of liRnisn Rue 

'ini' Round 1 ablt fur September contains a paper 
on India and the h mpirc worthv of the highest 
traditions of the British review It contains a rapid' 
sur\e\ ol tht historv of India befc r a^ well as after 
It came under British control Perhaps its most 
distinctive contention is given in this paragraph • — 

1 he [io*;iiion of the British in India, indeed, cannot be under- 
siovhI mill It IS rt’lised lh\t in iiUcrnil policy they reprcse'Ut 
Iiidii uid not Fn^land To speak of Briti>h rule is stri tly a 
unsnonicr It is maur ihc truth to siv that the "overnn int is 
conducittl chudv b\ h u^dishmtn, representing in I id, jf not in 
diHnoerilie lluor\, ihe piople of India It is liter div the 
(iO\crnment of Iiulia. More than tins, since the British 
issumetl responsibdii> for the government ol Indii, not only has 
their polity in Irulii been an essentialh Indian poliev, httt 
Indian interests have profoundU influencxd Bntish jiobcy, 
Lngland liis become a first cl iss Vsiitit Bom er because 
govtriimeiit reprt>ents India Her poln.> in the East is mainly 
diiceted to protect the safety of iier Indiin Mibjetls 

What IS unique in India is the astounding moral 
iisecndencv ol the English Ihe writcM maintains 
that the ideal goal is ekar that India acquire the 
status of a self-governing dominion independent, in 
control of her own internal affaiis a loval and willing 
partner with the other units of the Empire lo this 
end, the most essential thing in the meantime is to 
retain the good will and respect of the f>eoplc of India, 
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THE DOUKHOBORS AN IDEAL 
COMMUNITY. 

Itj Chambers's Journal Mr ] T Bealh> describes 
the Doukhobor® m British Columbia "Ihey refused 
to suppl) the census aiilhonlies with information 
^ because the\ feared that the Canadian Go\einment 
wanted to enrol them tor militarv service lhe\ 
object to bear arms for any purpose whate\cr Ihcv 
refuse to eat thf flesh ot an> animal which has Iw^cn 
idled for that purpose, or to wear its skin or hair oi 
wool The> own all propert\ in common there is 
no private propert\ Ihej now own about cle\en 
thousand acres in British Columbia when lhc\ numbet 
^bout two thousand people 4 here arc tour thousand 
^ still in Saskatchewan, where thc\ have ^c\(n flour 
mdls and si\ wheat warehouses Ih(;\ cn^a^c prin 
Cipall> m agriculture, and arc said to be ^ood 
farmers — 

One who lived fi\e weeks amongst them quite reccnll) i>i)s 
** I watched during my visit to see il I coulii find a Ir wn or a 
discontented face, and I w is urnblc to (list )\ir one In 
cleanliness they are superb Ihert is no liquor drunk itn mg 
the Doukhobors, no lobacco used in any form, no piolme 
language, while an exhibition of bad temper is impossible to 
find. And the mordit) of these good people is a world bcatei 
, . The Doukhobors are an cxlrcniLly botust pt spk ^oo I 
neighbours, ind iiiosL law abiding citizens 1 he progress thi ) 
have rtiade in Si^kalchcwan is marvellous " 

There is however a tendenc) towards mdiMdual 
independonre members leaving their communities and 
setting up as individual owners 


THE NATIONS COMPARED: 
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In the Open Court for August Mr -Arthur Mat Donald 
tlisrusscs Iht mentality of nations in tonntttion with 
patho sot led conditions I he paper ib full of most 
, interesting matter Three ol the tables presented rnav 
be cited here 
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” All crimes kniwii to p Ue •‘Lucerne kn uiiopdic* * known 
to p lice ' Dt nils frou siii i 1 * Nuinlier s it t l is ii (.anl oi wo tc 

hou'.e Number on [ \iuni \ it ''i>o6 ‘i ,oi ** i9r7 

(lut door relief m Jaded '•‘1207 “ iHjg 

I he writer notices the following < orre spemdences 
I hose (ountnes whuh have the greatest illiteracy, as 
Jtalv , Belgium and I ranee, show the highest percentage 
of murder lhc> also have a high pen entage of still 
births death rate and death rate under one year of 
age Iwo ol these ( ountnes where the illiteracy is 
more pronounieci as in Jtalv and Belgium, show a 
low rate of suicide and divorce On the other hand, 
the least illiterate countries, as Germany, Switzerland 
.ind Denmark, have a high rate of suicides. 


Dr C. F. Burnfy, m the Church Quarterly Rcvme^ 

• gives a translation of the Aramaic papyri found 
recently in the Island of Elephantine, m Egypt, which 
dates from B c 407, and shows that a fewish garrison 
was established at Elephantine about b c 655, tn the 
latter years of Manasseh’s reign ft shows that there 
was a temple of Vahu, or Yahweh, at Elephantine, 

* where sacrifices were regularly oflered, m direct contra- 
vention of the later Deuteronomic law. 
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RECENT CENSUS RETURNS. 

MHv G. J. R. Howarth writes on some recent census 
returns in the Geographical Journal, which are illus- 
trated by luminous diagrams. France, with a popula- 
tion of 30,601,509, shows an increase of population in 
twenty^three departments, and a decrease in sixty- 
four. As to the urban population, out of eighty towns 
.with populations exceeding 30,000, only six returned 
a decrease, and the net increase in thpse towns was 
475442, while the total increa.se for the country was 
only 449,264. 

!^ssia reports the highest absolute increase, but 
the percentage of increase is slightly diminished. The 
continued increase is the result less of an enhanced 
birth-rate than of decrease in the death-rate and 
emigration coupled w’ith increased immigration. No 
province returns a decrease : — 

IjCavmg out of account for the moment the Siadtkreis of 
Berlin, we find that East Prussi.a, wiih ii total of 2,064,175, 
returns an increase of only i'65 percent., and Pomeriinia 
(1,716,921) one of I '91, and lliat (.Saxony), West Prussia, 
Posen, and Silesia return the next smallest proportional 
iicaetions. It i.s pointed out in the notes accompanying the 
figures that this is the more noteworthy, as in the cast the 
prolific Slav elemait is strong. 

The principal increase in urban popnilation ' has 
occurred in the environment of Berlin, and in the 
Khine-W'eslphalian industrial region. 

Switzerland show.s iht' heaviest proportional increase 
in canton.s containing large towns. “It is worthy of 
notice that onl\’ six cantons out of twenty-five ('ontain 
more than tliree tovvn.s w ith a population of more than 
5,000; and that Uri, Obw^alden, and .Nidwalden contain 
no such town.’’ Females ( i .01 1,467) outnumber males 
(1,853.535). Persons of other than the recognised con- 
fessions, or of no confession of faith, have increased 
in ten years from 7,358 to 46.597. 

Aiislria shows the hea\ icst increase in Kiistcnland 
and in Lower Au.stria. The movement towards larger 
towns from the rural districts, which seems a feature 
of European civilisation, is shown also in Galicia. 

Norway shows also a greater increase of urban than 
of rural population, though the rural population is 
nearly three times as numerous as the urban. 

The Canadian census shows a derToasc since 1901 in 
Prince Edward Island, in the north-west territories, 
and in Yukon, but an increase in all the other pro- 
vinces, amounting over the Dominion to 34’ 13 per 
cent. Out of eighty-four districts in Ontario, no les.s 
than forty- four return a population that has decreased 
.since 1901. 

India, in consequence of a decade not marked by any 
ven^ serious failure of the rains and by famines, show's ' 
a total increa.se of 7 • i per cent. 7 ’hc central province 
States, which returned a decrease in the previous decade 
of 4*8 per cent., now return an increase of no less than 
29*8 per cent. 

China has had an official enumeration of households, 
but only partial enumertition by heads. The total* 
population pf China is estimated at 329,617,750, 


MUST WE ALWAYS MUDDLE? 

A FEW months ago the BUtish public was assured 
that it would reap a full harvest of safety from the 
fate of the Titanic ; now' it would apj^ar that futility 
will mark the epitaph so laboriously inscribed by that 
legal orgy known as “The Titanic Inquiry.” Little , 
good can be derived from a reading of the report of. 
the protracted proceedings which has been laid upon 
the table of the House of Commons, that mausoleuih.' 
of experience and reform, and the Nautical Magazino^\ 
does good service in returning to the charge, and we,,;, 
hope it will keep worrying those serene “ Departments 
which protect Governments from critici.sm ’ more^^ 
effectively than the bulkhead prevents calamity in ^ 
time of need. 

'J’he Nautical Magazine agree.s W'ith the strictures ^ 
we have been forced to apply to the untow'ard conduct • 
of “ The Inquiry ” which went I'li-.ndrriin; along every ' 
fal.se scent instead of steering straight to the vital 
issue— the safety of the travelling public. 7 'he marvel , 
is that the President thought it pos.sible to conclude 
his deliberations w'ithin the year, for among much . 
that was irrelevant the evidence that really mattered 
occupied but a small proportion of the time consumed. 

It is only a wild thought, but perhaps the public 
might have been impressed if the notable array had 
given their services to the unravelling of that which ^ 
concerns the nation so deeply, for what avails their 
forcn.sic skill when a serious journal like the Nautical'. 
Magazine .says: — “The sp)eeches of couasel have 
nothing of value for us ; they can be ignored ” — and 
everyone endorses this judgment of a profession which 
has sacrificed too much to .special pleading. 

This might be onh by the way, were it not t>'pical \ 
of the whole inquiry in which the seaman and the 
public alike were made subordinate to legal methods ; 
w hich experience has .shown to be equally devoid of , 
imagination and practical wisdom. 

As the editor of the Nautical Magazine well says : — 

“ We deplore the necessity of all this legal machinery,. 
When a Camperdown rams a Victor ia a court-martial 
composed of nautical men judges the case. When a 
Titanic rams an iceberg the seaman is at the mercy of 
lawyers. A few of these have been at .sea *a dog- 
watch/ but they do not realise the intricacies of sea 
usage as an experienced seaman doe.-^. Hence all this, 
waste of tiir^ and money, with little or nothing as the 
outcome.” 

Baily's Magazine of Sports and Pastimes for August 
gives some quaint woodcuts from an old book of 
hunting, showing Queen Bess in the ■ i-.'i'.in:; Mfdi*. 

“ Mrs. presents her compliments to Lord 

Houghton. Her huslxmd died on Tuesday, otherwise 
he w'ould have been delighted to dine with Lord 
Houghton on Thursday next.” Such, Sir Henry Lucy 
tells us, in Cornhill ior August, was the reply Lord 
Houghton received to a dinner invitation. 
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SIR BAMPFYLDE FULLER ON INDIA. 

India Revisited ” the title of a paper by Sir 
I<ampl>ldc Fuller, formerly Lieutenant-Governor of 
^iastern Bengal, in the Ninetemth Century and After. 
He reports that the unrest of the past five years has to 
all appearances completely subsided. The extremist 
leaders have grown weary of their protracted struggle 
with the authorities. On the annulling of the partition 
of Bengal, the writer says that it involved serious dis- 
credit to the British officials of the province who had 
accepted Lord Morley’s statement that the partition 
was to be taken as a settled fact. It also occasioned 
much irritation to the Mohammedans. Of Delhi as the 
seat of the new capital, the writer says that it is 
exr‘(‘(‘ding1y unhealthy, notorious for its fever and the 
di.^figuring complaint known a.^ the Delhi sore. The 
available sites are either sodden with river inundations 
or on the stony margin of an arid plain. 

REFORMS WELCOMED. 

The expansion of the Indian Legislative Councils 
aroused apprehensions which so far have not been justi- 
fied, “ and the reform may be welcomed as exceedingly 
beneficial.” He says the Indian members as a class 
are alert and often eloquent in debate, in intellect on 
a par with their British colleagues. But they represent 
only the educated and the well-to-do. and cannot be 
expected to welcome protective legislation for their 
poorer brethren. The high intellectual capacity of 
Indians is recognised in their appointment to high 
judicial office. At the same time the writer adds that 
we must remember that judicial honesty is an exotic, 
grown under British influence, and requiring an 
influential body of British judges and magistrates. 

INDIA AWAKING FROM SLEEP. 

India, he declares, is awaking from her .sleep. 
Reform has been chiefly the outcome of residence in 
the West. Towards the most fruitful reform, which 
would be the emancipation of their wives and 
daughters, Indians are making progre.ss, not merely in 
the Brahmo Samaj, but also in the Arya Samaj, in 
postponing marriage and in allowing an increasing 
number of women togo about un veiled. Material relaxa- 
tions can be noticed in the caste rules relating to food 
and drink. A Hindu gentleman at the Viceroy's Legis- 
lative Council has advocated a change in the law, 
enabling Hindus of different castes, and even a Hindu 
and a Mohammedan, to contract a civil marriage 
without abjuring their religion. 

INDUSTRY AND EDUCATION. 

The industrial development of India is advancing 
very slowly. Nor will the manufactures materi- 
ally increase until the Indians are willing to 
spend more upon comfort and less upon the .sup- 
port of .servants, relations,, and dependants. Con- 
verts to Christianity, however, follow the habits of 
the missionaries, whence the remarkably low death- 
rate of the Indian Christian population. Conversion 
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to Christianity no longer arouses the old resentment. 
Missionaries are exceedingly popular, both . with 
students and parents. To extend free education, 
however elementary, to all the boys of the country 
would, the writer says, entail an additional charge of 
at least four millions a year, which is about the sum 
lost by giving up the opium traffic wdth China. Yet 
the education budget has been more than doubled. 

It is pleasant to receive so reassuring a report from 
one who had much reason to be severely critical. 

¥> 

NEW RAILROADS NEEDED IN AFRICA 
AND ASIA. 

Sir Harrv Johnston, in the Nineteenth Centwy, 
again jiives outlet to his marvellous constructive 
imagination. Now it is in the development of great 
systcni.s of railway in Africa and in Asia. 

TANGIER TO TABLELAND. 

'rhis is Sir Harry’s variant on the Cape to Cairo 
route. He says : — 

The gTc.at desire of the traveller would be, not to travel to 
and from ('apetown rja Alexandria, or even Algiers, but hy 
way of Tangier in the north of Morocco, within reach, through 
a steam ferry, of the Spanish railways, (‘onsequenily the great 
Trans- African railway must eventually start from Tangier, a 
))lace as to the political future of which Hritain, France, and 
Spain are now negotiating. It would by means of a steam 
ferry be linked u]i with the .Spanish railways anti the whole 
railway system of Kuropc. 

THE ROUTE TO INDIA. 

Sir Harry deprecates the objections to a direct 
railway between India and iLuropc. He does not fear 
for the obliteration of Persia. Its past history, like the 
past history of Eg>’pl; will, he thinks, prevent the 
etfacement of it.s nationality ; — 

The railway best snilctl to considerations of strategy trom the 
Ifritisli point of view would be one which procec<led from Kasm 
7'/ti Ibishire to .Shim/ and Bandar Abbas, and frcun Bandar 
Abhas followed rdosely the coastline of .Southern Persia ,tf> 
Baluchistan until it was linked up with the Indian system at 
Karaclii. I'his would enable the Trans- Persian railway, from 
the point where it entered the British sphere in Persia, to be 
easily reached, supervised, controlled, defended, or attacked 
from the sea coast of the Persian Gul.^. 

Sir Harry would square Austro-Germany by giving 
these Powers free expansion in Asia Minor. T’hi.s would 
make Teutonia as peace-loving as Great Britain now is. 
The Baghdad Railway therefore should be welconrMid. 
T'hc best security for Great Britain on the Ganges and 
the Indus, as on the Nile, would he the growth of 
German commercial interests and investments in the 
lands watered by the lvuphrat.es and Tigris. 

FROM TANGIER-ISMAILTA TO KOWEIT. 

Sir Harry's fertile mind suggests yet another route, 
which, he thinks, will certainly be developed in cpur.se 
of time — that from Spain to '1 angler and all along the 
coast of Africa from 'Tangier to Algiers, 'luni-s, 'rripolij 
Alexandria, and Lsmailia, whence a Briti.sh railway 
might run to join the Baghdad line at Koweit, and link 
on to the Tran.s-Persian railway at Muhamrah. 
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THE LAW OF THE AIR. 

Mr H BroiKiIIAM Lelch writes on the jurisprudence 
of the air, in the Fortnightly for August His discussion 
of the private law leads to the conclusion that the 
airman is free to traverse the propert) of his neigh- 
bour, to hover over and inspect or even photograph 
the premises below He is responsible, however, for 
damage that he ma\ do, bv falling or otherwise, to the 
property he traverses As to publu law , the State ma\ 
provide for the collecting of lustom dues, and for the 
prevention of -muejiinL' ot landing of infectious 
patients, undesirable aliens the m^pertion oi forts, 
arsenals, etc, and the operations of Anarchists In 
international law, in time of pc.ut the air as well as 
the sea, is what the Rom in jurists call a matter eommon 
to all 

SHAIL W\R IN ini’ AIR Hh VLI f )W I D ^ 

In war, the cpiestion rcm<tin', open Is tlu. air to 
be made a theatre of war ^ At present the prohibition 
of aerial war w is onl\ slimed In twint) seven out of 
fortv four State at the See ond Hague Conlerente 
Among the non signalorv are all the g^riat I uioptan 
PowtT' ( M ( pt Vustri.i and (ireat lintain, si\ other 
Eurof lean State-' inel |apm 

Hit liiiu is ri|H for in uinisiiig of jiuhiK opinion to stay the 
progress of this iinjn inlin., sc nwgc Ihcrc Loiikl In, it's | nrer 

<»pporU»ut\ ill 1 cruilc, or li wir \crul \eulue is 

irihuinin, nmu-n. ir\ in I lutcful l ill , i mu to the rultT> ind 
siiusnicn, who mi'iU ( s ui Idiilf )1 I’lcrs, lo vehoin ii is 

still in )rt liililul It thtir supi /rf 1 he ^ in Is art runnin..^ 

out,, the lon^^irihi ikliy the It^s tin h met'' tf si^pct^s \\ hv 
sln>iil(l n >t i k 11(1 and gtni i il pn kst from civiliitcti luiminity 
Ik htsr I ' 1 lu pn ■'Oon is ‘-till [ mdin^ nl probably will not 

be kcidi I nnld KHs when iht iin ( lin^ of the 1 bii 1 
t onfcrciKt IS dill \Nhit ol ill iht ( luiicln s of the civilist 1 
woild*' Whit )( ill the k( n ( soLictus ' W h ii ol all liic 
Assiki itioiis, mission irv ml ihduil'ir pc, wlnth iit worlvln^^ 
zealously for tin wtHiu ol htmi'miU llit in^h i Ittn wuh UKom 
uitiism uc re siills t 

AIKCR \l r 

l\ the ijuditol) Rtiiri foi )iil\ Mi Merwn 
O (iorman tn iis nl airslnj) and cicio[ihncs Iht air 
i»hip is eclipsed lu mtcicsi b\ the acrojilane. 

l Sl-S Ul- nil- MKsIlIl M SL V, 

Nevertheless, he sa\s 

h IS note worthy tint in iweht ^tirs ot woik no7ippilm 
auship has satrilietd a sm^U n ion ml , nor have our miuU 
English oius, with lliouiKinds of miles to ihcir erulit 1 ui 
jsca-work the airship may yti pi rlorm useful duties, sinet, it can 
come down to the* waves with s.ifcl>, and quit Ihe'm with grt it 
ease 1 here* does not appeir to be my reason why a dozen or 
more of small non rigid airships should not lie packed in the 
huU of a suitable •cptclal ship in attendance on a fleet, and 
Carrying with it the neecssarv plant lor producing gas, as 
well as devices for mooring in the open . for sufhcient exjKn 
«nce now exists for mooring devices to be consulereil {iraetieabk 
VARYING WIND VELf)CIT\ THL CIllEl- DIFFICULTY — 
MXhe chief difficulty ui the aeroplane is the fact tltat 
thfb velocity of wind vanei to un amazing degree I he 


diagrams show some twenty-seven changes of wmd^ 
speed in the minute As the (Sfaft rises higher into the 
air these wind-ehanges become less frequent, at any 
rate in England — 

The 300 yard level line roughly follows the profile of the 
earth b surf ice , and the winds below that level behave 
generally in a ''imilar w ly, save that winds attaining 1 certain 
degree of velneily — say 20 miles an hour — dash through and 
pa-yi aerial obstacles till ihty are raised vertically on the wind- 
ward side of any long range of hilK J he impression given is 
lint such i range of hilb causes a vertical deflection of a body 
of the air some 2,ocx) yards thick before the hill is reached , and 
the vertical tnoveinent of a 20 mile wind extends to a height of 
1,000 yards ibovc the hills 

It i-, thought by Captain 1 ev, a serious expenmenler on the 
suljec*, that there are cerlim dividing planes or levels or stages 
other than the 300 y ird level where special irregularity may 
tc im t with m Lnglancl, nimely, aoiiu where about 700 yards 
up, i.CKX) yards up, and i 300 yards, up These divisions 
appircnlly oicui at the lop oi the air zone dominated by the 
plains, the 1 ill range>, and the m luntiins respectively ; and at 
these dividing planes there are disturbances and sudden changes 
ol wind speed 

-M 1 OLt emu 1 RILND 

At present, win I pulsitiaii-' ire the chief enemy mat aeroplane 
worKcrs hwt to \ inqui-.h , but, i-. wt progress, it will be borne 
in up(»n us iliai the onK hope we have of dtriviiig, the energy 
of fliL,ht from tlu air ikclf di pends upon utilising these very 
pubiiion'' It IS safe to ^a^ that wuh the inception of long- 
liisimcc s(;irmg w» sluil hnJ that wind pulsations are, oh (he 
i( iilrirv /// fnen I lu whim we mu i look for the commercial 

listimi fiun the naval ml n 1 it ry sune's of the flving 
mi Imii , m I this furthir triumph i", hv all the signs, not very 
t ir 1 1 \ n I us 

IN IHE TWOPENNY TUBE. 

Im- Railuax and Travel Monthlx gt\e> an inlcresting 
skttth ol the ( tntrdl London Rail\\a\ 

U HITF W \SH1NG B\ MOTOR 

Vinong the tiirious items of information gi\en one 
OI two max be quoUd 

1 lu whole of th( tunnels of the (. enlr il I ondon Railway ire 
pen kIu illy linu whiltd , a imioi tii hiving been hlied ui> 
with in ingiiiious ipp 11 iiu-. vv hieh efleelivelv spiays w ith lime 
li juid die w lu»k of ihc inunor of the tunnel, is it jouiiitvs from 
end lo t nd ol ibc lini 

\ 1) \N(,F R SIGN XI 1H\T STOPS TRMNS 

V very ingenious method of automatieallx prexeni- 
mg a tram pissing danger signals i:i thus desinbed 

On the side of the bogie there is a cock with a rubber hose 
iitiehul This cock is connected lo ihc ur prtNsuit pqie of the 
\\ tslmghou-'c brvkc with whiuh the trims irc titled Tbe 
eo(k has a kM.r ptojt cling downw irds md it from any cause a 
trim wtrt to lun pist i signal which is at ‘danger,'^ this lever 
would strike i>,ainst \ trip ircidk at the side of the rails, the 
cock lump, thus opened, thereby mtoinaliealiy applying the 
hrako on all w hi els of the trim, .and bringing it to a standstill. 
\t the s,ime tinu, by means ot a “control circuit governor,** 
the current would lx cut ofl the motors. When the signal is 
lowned, the trcidle is lowtred, so tliat the trip coek,” as it is 
eilled, pisses without louchmg. The lever is fixed on the right 
side of the line, so is to work the trip cock on the leading car 

During the \ ear 1911 over eighteen million pas'>cngei’& 
were tamed on this line. 
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LITERATURE. 


MEREDITHIANa. 

Scribner's for September publishes a further series 
letters by George Meredith. 

l|. , ‘ SAVAGE ON TENNYSON, 

5 ' '^ , Writing to John Morley, he said : — 

I should have wriuen to ask leave to review Tennyson’s 
■ Arthurian Cycles but I could not summon heart even to get 
jijtiie opening for speaking my mind on it. —I can hardly say I 
j^ think he deserves well of us ; he is a real singer, and he sings 
L mild fluency to this great length. Malory’s Morie 
5' Arthur is preferable. Fancy one aflecting the great poet 
giving hiniscrf up (in*our days ! — he must have lost the key 
ctf them) to such dandiacal fluting. — Yet there was stuff here 
for a poet of genius to animate the figures and make them 
reflect us, and on us. 1 read the successive mannered lines 
‘ with pain—yards of linen— drapery for the delight of ladies 
would be in the fashion. — The praise’s of the book shut me 
{‘way from my fello\YS, To be sure, there’s the magniheent 
S’** Lucretius.” 

Ill ON BIBLE, FAITH AND PRAYER. 

p-* Writing to his own son Arthur, he says : — 

Don't think that the obscenities mentioned in the Bible do 
‘ harm to children. Tlie Bible is outspoken upon facts, and 
EfIghtJy. It is because the world is pruriently and stupidly 
^-i^iaoi^aced that it cannot come in contact with the Bible with- 
convulsions. 

l.x3ok for the truth in everything and follow it, and you w’ill 
i)e living justly before God, I^i nothing fl mt your sense 
llof a Supreme Being, and be certain that your understanding 
*'■ Wavers whenever you chance to doubt that he leads to good. 
b'.We grow to good as surely as the plant grows to the light. The 

1 school has only to look through history for a scientific assurance 
4>f it. And do not lose the habit of praying to the unseen 
‘Divinity. Prayer for worldly goods is worse than frui'.less, but 
prayer for strength of soul is that passion of the soul which 
»^ches the gift it seeks. 

p' To K. L. Steven.son he wrote ; — “ Take my advice, 
l^^cfer ambition, and let all go easy with you until you 
&aount forty ; then lash out from full stores. You 
sure to keep imagination fresh, and will lose nothing 
i^y not goading it.” 

fc' To Admiral Ma.\.se he wrote : — “ Saw Irving as 
|i'- .Romeo. The Love Play ceases tp present a sorrowdul 
feitory, and becomes a pageant with a quaint figure 
ranting about.” 

NO CYNIC. 

To W. Morton Fullerton he protests against the 
of cynicism 

None of my w’ritings can be said to show a want of faith in 
4 humanity, or of sympathy with the weaker, or that I do not 
' read the right meaning of strength. And it is not only women 
the flesh, but also women in the soul whom I esteem, believe 
S’lu, and would aid to development. There has been a con- 
Pifouuding of the tone of irony (or satire in despair) with cynicism. 

P.;'' ON GLADSTONE. 

Gladstone he writes 

Tuesday night I W'as the guest of the .Eighty Club, was 
""■‘‘oducctl to Gladstone (who favoured me with the pleased 
ttaccof the amiable public man in the greeting of an an* 
own), and heard a speech from him enough to make a cock 
f -ifbWn droop hi.s head despondently. We w’ant a young leader, 
valiant, prodigiously gifted, in many respects adinifablc, 
man b, I fear me, very much an actor. His oratory has the 


veteran rhetorician’s artifices — to me painfully ", 

I see him waiting for his effects, limiiig those tc a 'A n ey 
and Asquith are able lieutenants. The captain is now'here, 
STIMULANTS AND LITER.^TURE. 

To Mr. W. G. Collings he wrote:— 

I do not abjure wine, w’hen it is old and of a good vintage. I 
take it rarely. 1 think that the notion of drinking any kind Of 
alcohol as a stimulant for intellectual work can have entered 
the minds of thos^ only who snatch at the formei ■! » -bej ii-iy 
conceive a fictitious execution of the latlci. " ■■ r.iiar.fs niuy 
refresh, and may even temporarily comfort, tne 'oody alter 
labour of brain : they do not help it— not even in the lighter 
kinds of labour. They unseat the judgment, pervert vision, 
Proiluctions casUofTby the aid of the use of them are but flashy* 
trashy stufl’. 

“OUR LITTLE INDIAN STEAD.”; 

This i.s the title which a writer in the Modern IVdtld 
bc.stow.s upon the late Mr. B. M. Malabari, Be 
.says : — 

The name of Mr. Malabari is a hoiHehold word among 
Indians and those who knew him by reporl perhajw are more 
numerous and less unconcernetl in the loss thou gh are hardly 
cognisant of the real services of ihe 1‘arsi joiirnali.sl. The 
universal sympathy and regret felt towards the passing aw.ay of 
our little Indian Stead is so unanimous that Mr. Malabari 
re.ally deserves all for his solid services to wards the substantial 
improvement of Indian people. 

The writer speak.s of his developing English to such 
fine mastery of style and diction that in prose and 
poetry he was admired, congratulated and hailed by 
eminent men of letters like Lord 'I'ennyson, Lord 
.Shaftesbury, John Bright, and hosts of others. The 
writer further says : — 

The fundamental basis for the constriu tion of a nation, lay, 
in his opinion, in the removing of all social evils found in the 
society. With this strong belief he set on his mission ol work 
ami liis name as a tliorough but silent social reformer ta 
sufficiently wcll-knovr n. Mainly he concerned himself with the 
elevation of women, Me endeavoured to set right the evil of 
early marriage. It is no praise if we s^iy that he was inslrti- 
mental in the passing of the Age of Consent Bill in l8jl. He 
was also the originator of the Seva Sarlhan Sabah which 
endeavoured to ameliorate the condition of Indian women. 


A GREAT PHILOSOPHER. 

Last month Germiiny celebrated the eightieth birth- 
day of Prt>fe.ssor Wilhelm Wundt, and the Dmische 
Rundschau for Augusl| has marked the occasion by a 
paper, by Herr Em.sL Meuniann, on the famous philo- 
sopher and his work. 

Prolessor Wundt began life as a .student of mcflicine 
without any idea of eventually takin/^ up philosophy. 
From 1851-56 he carried on his studies at liilengen, 
Heidelberg, and Berlin, but his contributions to a 
medical journal between 1858 and 1862 show that he 
was gradually leaving pure medicine for re.search in 
connection with the intellectual life of man. From 
physiol* iiry he was led to psychology, and from psy; 
^hology to philosophy was not a very long step. In 
1S64 he became Professor of Phj biology at Hciidelberg ; 
and in if 75 he was called to Leipsig. 
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THE ORIGIN OF WRITING. 

In the first ' August number of the Nouvelle Rmue 
is an article, by M. G. Courty, on the Origin of 
Writing, 

THE ANCIENT TRADITION. 

It has long been a tradition that the Phoenicians 
ti'ansmitted to us the art of writing which they had 
learnt from the Egyptians, but if the theory of 
Mi Courty that writing had its origin in the neolithic 
petroglyphs of Seine-et-Oise is accepted, that ancient 
tradition must fall to the ground. The writer explains 
how-even in prehLstoric times man felt the instinctive 
peed ol picturing and recording events, and from the 
picture to the sign was but a short step. The early 
inscriptions from representing pictures advanced to 
the representation of ideas, and then of sounds or 
words. All this evolution was going on simultaneously 
all over the world, so that, in a sense, writing was 
born just as much in Chaldea, Egypt, China, America, 
as in Europe. At Tiahuanaco, in Bolivia, the writer 
made some archicological re^cart hes in 1903-4, and 
discovered a number of lapidar'/ inscriptions, .such as 
are to be found in Vucatiin and elsewhere. I'hese 
inscri{)lions form the motives of ornament used in 
architecture, but the writing being of a conventional 
figurative character, it ha;) not so far l>een possible 
to decipher it. 

ncri Rr£-wRiTiN(, ix ei ropk. 

In 1901, however, the writer had made a more 
interesting discovery in .‘^eine ct-Oise— the discovery of 
a written language dating back to the neolkhic period. 
While lie was in search of signs engra\ed on the 
roi ks, he eamc ai'ros.*) a number of cuneiform line^, 
arranged without anv apparent order. Vet he was 
soon convinced that he had to do with a variety of 
petroglyphs not traced liv accident. He realised that 
the lines had been made by long and patient rubbing, 
and that they had nothing in common with the fanciful 
inscriptions which might be executed l*y shepherds 
and others. He was not long in hnding the instru- 
ments which had been used, small fragments of sand- 
stone shovving a bevelled jiolished surface caicsed by 
the action of tracing tlie inscriptions in the rock. 
Comparing these pelroghph.s with others, he came to 
the conclusion that ihev were the work of a people 
or a tril>e, and th«t the marks represented not symbols 
but figurative writing. 

A NEW THEORY. 

As to their interpretation, possibly there existed 
once an oral tradition in regard to them. Every 
sign, the writer felt sure, corresponded to somg reality, 
a living being or an object, and liy examining other 
recognisable peiroglyph.-^ he hoped to find some clue 
to the more enigmatic inscriptiun.s of Seine-et-Oise. 
He has examined and compared a number of dolmens 
in Ireland, France, and elsewhere in Europe, tfie 
TiMcriptions of which are analogou.*) to those of Seinft- 
et-Oi.s*j, and has come to the conclusion that yie cunei- 


form petroglyphs of Great Britain and .^cme-et-Oise 
constitute a transition bet\yeen the paleolithic and 
the neolithic ages. The evolution of written language 
has been practically the same all over the globe, but 
if we can conceive that writing obeys the law oi 
evolution and that conventional signs result from the 
transformation of pictures, we must admit that 
European pictography has given birth to our system 
of wTiting. 

A NOVEL OF PHILADELPHIA, 

Mr. James Milne, who recently visted America,!^! 
was fortunate enough to be able to spend a day with: 
Mr. Owen Wister at Philadelphia. In the Book Monthfy 
for August he records his impressions of the novelist. 

Mr. Wister’.s family has been associated with Phila- 
delphia almost since Philadelphia began, writes Mt-,.,' 
Milne. His next .story is to be about the Philadelphia: 
of to-day--it.s affairs, its administration, its people/; 
Not only does he know the city historically, but he hasl 
done great service to its municipal reform irii‘venu?nt. 
He and his band of reformers determined that the * 
corrupt political gang in pos.session of the municipality " 
.-hould be turned out at whatever cost it might involve. 
.After many arduous years it was accompli^hed, and 'in - 
the hook the story of how it was done will probably ■■ 
be told. ' 

No m.'in, no ciiy, can go forwarti without self-reliaDce (aayt/' 
Mr, AYister), but when stlf-reli.ince degenerates into an in*' if 
growing self-complacence, then you ce.ise to go forward, and go \ 
backward ; with closed eyes Philadelphia has been inveleraiely 
leciling the glories of her past, while Western cities that have 
no past have been attending to the present and the future. . . , 

Tnc case of the < dusker city is the case of Columbia's whole / 
sy.>ioin of cities, .Stales and Nation. To democracy are we 
comiuiued. . . . DvX's the theory of democracy exact motev 
from luiman nature than human nature has to give? Uptm tht , 
viitue of ourselves and our children it depends whether Colum-Ai^ 
l?ia h.is hitched her wagon to. a fixed or falling star. . . . Let: ' 
it be printed in ilalics that our political system of chopping 
respon>ibility until it is hashed so fine that nothing is any one 
person’s whole business is the sure way to breed that ineflicicncf ■■ 
of w hich we have become a byword. 

J'hk Report of the Fourth Congress of the Inter- j 
national Mu.siral Society, which was held in London ' 
last sunirntT, has now been issued by Messrs. Novello^ ' 
under the editorship of Mr. Charles Maclean. It con- ‘ 
tains an exhaustive account of the proceedings, includ- ■ 
ing Mr. Balfour's Presidential Address, and a large,:, 
number of papers, in English, French, German, or ' 
Italian, by the most eminent musicians of our day OH:-; 
all sorts of subjects connected with music , technical and 5 
.scientific, historical, etc. There are valuable contri- 
butions on the folk-song of different nations, andj 
papers on Church Music, Musical Instruments, Musical, 
Bibliography, etc. The Congress is to be congratulated ' 
on its remarkable success in a country which is com- 
monly supposed to be unmusical. (With Indesu. 
428 piiges.) 
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MUSIC AND DRAMA. 


THE OPERA QUESTION. 

Wanted— A New Policy. 

‘Wanted — a polity!” With these words Mr. 
Hermann Klein begins a short article in the Musical 
Tifnes for August on Mr. Hammerstein and the 
London Opera House. 

./ WHAT DOES THE PUBLIC WANT? 

jJ;; According to Mr. Klein, the trouble with Mr. Ham- 
, merstein is that, while his intentions are excellent, 
-he does not know his own mind. Hi.s fighting instincts 
are so strong that he cannot refrain from challenging 
Covent Garden on its own ground. That is to say, 
: with or without the right artists or the right rcperloire, 
, persists in putting forward “grand opera” in 
I'ltalian or French at high prices, only to discover in 
second. as in the first season, that the public do 
L^hOt want it. In June he thought he had had enough 
|jof it,; on July 13 he decided to try again in November ; 
f and on July 22 he could not say whether he would 
^’,co on. The question of real interest is. Will 
Hammerstein at last bow to the inevitable, and 
that his only chance of genuine and lasting 
|'''^uccc.ss in the British metropolis is to give opera in 
language understanded of the people ? Seriously, 
IJMr. Klein considers opera in English not merely his 
Jibest. but his only chance. The experiment of “ The 
^ Children of Don ” was not a true criterion of success. 

t * 

;■ THE RIGHT POLICY. 

■’ . Mr. Klein then tells Mr. Hammerstein how to do it : — 

' The cause is not to lir won by a hurried production of exotic 
-compositions, interpreted without the smallest sense of cnsemhl-: 
|/;by artists unknown to each other, trained by foreigners un- 
c#cquainted with the law's of F-nglish diction, and uttering a text 
A'that could not be comprehended even if it could be heard, 

if opera in English is to have a fair trial, it must be under 
i conditions that are fair in every sense. The works, whether 
‘Xold or new, must be such as the public can listen to with 
^/pleasure. The same may be said of the singers’ voices, and of 
the Iine.s they are called upon to deliver either vocally or in 
^ spoken dialogue, d'he bad old translations must go by the 
board and the new ones must be first-rate, The enunciation of 
' every word must be clear, refined, accurate, and free from 
Tdialect or provincialism. 

In sum, the Engli.sh must be as good as is the French at the 
Opera Comique or the Cierman at the Hofobern. With all this 
. There must be conducting and artistic direction in com|dcte 
syinpalliy with English-speaking artists and the English 
language. A representative riptr’oifi' and adequate time for 
Stage and scenic reheatsals will do the rtrst. 

A Practical Scheme. 

' , In the Forlni^htly Review for August Mr. E. A. 
Bauglv.in also discusses the Opera Question, and in 
■the main bears out Mr. Klein in his views. No operatic 
:.<JnU:r[>ri',!-. except that of Covent Garden, has been 
pn>|>(:: ' . ■ ■ epared or well managed, he writes. Though 
CovtTi! (i.,rden has practically a .subsidy in its sub- 
scriplin:-. I st, great care has to be taken to give the 
siib'-cr -M-r . and the public what they want. No 


scheme that comes into- competition with Covent 
Garden can hope to succeed. A popular opera house 
must give its performances in the autumn, winter, 
and early spring, that is from about mid-October to 
soon after Easter. As far as possible the performances 
should be in English, and the repertoire should be 
framed to attract the special Wagner and Strauss 
public as well as those who like melodious light music, 
Mr. Baughan believes there are rich men who would 
come forward to help a practical scheme. He Con- 
siders Mr. Hammerstein’s Opera House too big. 

But the theatre itself is the least of the difnculties. 
An operatic company would have to be trained almost 
from the very first principles. Though there is 
plenty of dramatic talent among our singers, it 
requires the most drastic shaping. The arti.stS would 
have to learn clear enunciation. As an adjimct to a 
Repertory Opera House a national .school of opera 
must l>e established. There .should be three distinct 
companies to run an opera house. All the translations 
of operas w'oiild have to be revised or completely 
re-wTitten. After a }ear of preparation it might be 
possil)le to make a start. I'he permanent opera 
houses of the Continent are the result of years of 
practical work. Here we have to begin almost at the 
beginning. Unbending w'ill and patient rare could 
overcome all difficulties, but so far that will and 
that care have been al)>ent, and this, rather than the 
inditferenee of the piiblii'. is responsilde lor our failures. 


THE SECRET OF MUSIC. 

In an article on Music ’s Revelation, which the Rev. 
F. VV'. Orde Ward has c’ontrihuted to the August 
number of the \V est minster Review, the writer refers to 
the dominant characteristic- of music — namely, its 
elusivencss. He writes : — 

The secret of nuisic resides in iis otherness, the indirection, 
the inefiahle, the fiigilivv grace, the eternal, at once fixed and 
fleeting, which, ere wegra.s|) it, is gone and yet remains — mystic, 
wonderful. To he acejuainted with ourselves, according to 
Malehranchc, we must l>e acquainted with (iod. And so, to un- 
derstand music, we go outside and beyond it iirto the heavcniiesand 
the everla.stingnc:sses, where faith ami sight, thought and feeling 
and will, are all one in the divine verities and certitudc*s, the 
immrmost creiUralilies of life. Music has mo.st inacUquately Iwjen 
called “thinking in sounds,” though it belongs rather to the 
instincts and intuitions, and ass(x:lates not uneciually a sort 
of fatality and freedom. For, in the spaciousness of its authentic 
spontaneity, it lies above? and beyond the very sound.s by which 
it manife.sts itself in a spiritual world of its own. When we 
-seem to have discovered its home with a view to definition, we 
have lost it, Ixrcausc it refuses to be defined and movc.s to a iqgic 
not of the schools. . . VVe demand in vain the meaning of 
music, when its essence is, the indefinable, the unH|>eakabie, the 
final mystery that perishes when we would subject it to our quali- 
tative and quantitative analysis. The arti.st sees and feels and 
^^4iiows, and that he finds encaigh. We may, in considering 
iftnsic as a science, talk of the beginning and the end, but in a 
very real sen.se it can have neither, because it comes from, j^nd 
runs out tfdo, the eternal and the infinite, 
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Leading ARticLES 

' PICTURE GALLERIES IN PICTURE. 

In the Connoisseur for August there is an article by 
Mr, M. H. Spielmann on John Scarlett Davis, a painter 
of pictures of picture galleries. 

Davis, who was born in 1804, studied at the Royal 
Academy, and thfti worked in the Louvre. At the age 
of eighteen he exhibited a landscape, his first picture, 
at the Royal Academy. Others followed a few years 
later. In 1830 he began his .series of interiors — Interior 
of a Library, Interior of the British Gallejy, Interior of 
the Painted Hall at Greenwich Hospital, Interior of 
St. Peter's at Rome, Interior of the Gallery at Florence, 
Interior of the Louvre, Interior of the Church of 
St. Baron at Ghent, Interior of the Cathedral at 
Amiens, and Interior of Rubens’s Picture Gallery. 

. The exhibition of 1829. at the British Gallery, which 
Davis has Celebrated in paint, included two portraits 
by Van Dyck, which now hang in the Kaiser Friedrich 
Museum "at Ikrlin ; a portrait of a woman by Rem- 
brandt, now in the National Gallery ; “ The Holy 
Family/’ by Keynolrl.s ; " I'he Market Cart.” by Gains- 
borough ; auil others. Of the five living figures in the 
“ Interior of the British Gallery,” the two in the fore- 
ground have been identified as James Northcote, 
contemplating Reynolds’s portrait of himself, and 
Benjamin \Ve>t ; whilt* the others represent John 
Scandrett Harford and his wife, and probably their 
daughter. 'I'hcre is also a piece of sculpture represented 
— a bust of the President of tlie Institution, the 
Marquess (attervvards Duke) of Sutherland, executed 
by Chantrev. A picture, entitled ” Interior of a Picture 
Gallt'ry,” painted 1)\' Piili'r C. W’onder, of» Utrecht, 
in 1829. and exhibited at the British Institution in 
1831, is an entirely different work from that of Davis. 

Many of the exhibitions at the Briti.sh Institution 
must have been very interesting. fn 1813 143 of 
ReA'nolds’s liest works were exhiliited ; in 1S30 there 
was an exhibition of works by Sir rhonias I^iwrence. 
and the proeeeds, amounting to £3.000, were handed 
to Lawrence'.s ten nieces ; and in 1842 the exhibition 
w'a.s devoted to the works (130) of Sir David Wilkie. 

MAMMOTH MOVING PICTURES. 

The cincmaLograph is now a familiar novelt}'. I'he 
American.s have developed it to a colos.sal size, and 
for advertising purposes. In Chaf}ihers\s Journal 
Mr. D. A. Willey de.scribes the mammoth moving 
pictures made by electricity. The biggest of thc.se is 
erected on an hotel 

It represents a Roman cliariol-racc, done in white nm! 
coloureci lighis, in which the horses appear to be speeding 
around an arena at a mad gallop The main iheine of the 
display is reprc-sented by the words placed at the very top of 
the Rign— -namely, “ Leaders of the World.” Onf of the 
charidtR, which appears in the immediate foreground, is repre- 
tsettted as being well in the lead of the other two. The horshs, 
while galloping at full speed, nevertheless seem to l>c holding 
iheir own without (he frantic efforts shown by the other two 
tcatlQs. The speclnlor is supposed to lie moving around llwt' ‘ 
arena with the leading chariot, and for this reason the stadium, * 
the arena wall, and the arena roadway appear to be travelling 
pa«t the horses at high speed. • 


IN' THE Reviews. 

The sign has been made the leader of the world 
in point of size and number of electric bulbs. “ It 
rises to a height of seventy-two feet above the hotel 
roof, and is ninety feet wide. Many seven-story : 
structures arc not more than seventy-two feet high. 
There are over sixty tons of steel-work to support the 
scene descriljcd.” This moving picture is worked by i'he 
turning olf and on of the light on the electric bulbs 

The legs of the near hor.se are outlined in eight diSerent 
posiiioiLs, and these outlines are successively illuminated so 
rapidly that the eye fails to delect the change, making the leigi” 
appear to lie moving xs if in running. The mane and tail are ■ 
provided with a scrie.s of lamps, which are succe.ssively lighted 
in such a way as to produce luminous waves representing th<!’ 
waving of the hair. Even the tassels on the harness of the 
horses are made to move in this way, t 

HOGARTH’S LITTLE COUNTRY -BOX. 

The Architectural Review for July has a note on the 
interesting oriel window of Hogarth’s ‘‘ Little Country- 
Box at Chiswick.” By the generosity of Colonel' 
Shipway, Hogarth’s house at Chiswick has been handed 
over to the Middlese.x County Council ” in trust for the 
benefit of the public,” and it may be visited at certain 
hours on payment of a small fee. A curious and unusual 
feature in this old brick house is the oriel window, 
entirely made of wood, and built on the projecting 
joists of the first floor. Mr. Bernard R. Penderel- 
Brodhurst has measured it and drawn a plan of it) 
which is reproduced in the RetneuK The w'indow is sub- 
divided into pane.s ol beautiful shapes, and the brackets, 
the (ornice, the base-moulding have all been made 
delightful to the eye. During the early part of the 
nineteenth renturv the house was occupied for some 
time by the Rev. H. F. Cary, the translator of Dante. 

SHAKESPEARE’S LONDON. 

As It Was and As It Is. 

The crow ds that go to see Shakespeare’s England 
Exhibition at Earl’s Court will be interested in reading 
Wilson Benington’s sketch in Pall Mall of Shakespeare’s 
London as it is. The writer descril>es by pen and 
camera the places notable in Southw'ark and the City 
which are historically asscKiated with Shakespeare. 
They present a gruesome contrast between ancient 
romance and modern reality. But the writer makes a 
sijgge.stion which ma\ be quoted ; — 

The now bridge from St. IViul’s is to be built, and will cut 
right across Hankside, with a new road opening through that / 
network of mean allev>' which are the uglier for the beauty of 
their names. There nave been many schemes for a Shake- ' 
speare Mnnorial, none of them universally approved. The new 
bridge affords an op|iortimity ; it might well !»e ‘‘ Shakesj>eare’s ' 
Hridge." And if monumental sculpture may form a part of the 
meiimiial, it might he adorned with statue groups suggested by 
the plays. It has often been a matter of wonder to me that out 
sculptors ilo not .seek their .subjects in that splendid field. 
What nobler subject than old Lear and the dead Cordelia ?-»- 
“Cordelia, Cordelia, stay a little "—or than Lear again braving 
the storm, with the Fool crouching under his cloak? A score 
of subjects leap to the mind ; there U no need to name them ; 
.but Shakespeare himself might be gloriously portrayed as Pros- 
pero in his hour of triumph, Ariel hovering at his sboulderi 
Caliban grovelling at his feet. 
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POPULAR DRAMAS. 

East and West. 

. Writing in the first August number of La Revue^ 
;Jf. Maurice Pottecher draws attention to the famous 
People’s Theatre at Mezibres, in Switzerland. 

; A people’s theatre in SWITZERLAND. 

Known as the Tht4tre du Jorat, this theatre is 
|ie.?cribed as a model institution for the purpose it has 
view— performances by the people for the people. 
The founder is M. Rene Morax, The latest performance 
a piece written by M. Morax. entitled “ La Nuit 
Quatre-Temps/’ with music by M. Gustave Dorct. 

. A legend of Valais was the source of inspiration of the 
'Author. It is described as a very sombre drama, 
.impregnated with the religious terror of an austere 
.Catholici.sm, such as that of Brittany, and it is put on 
'.;^e stage before a Protestant public. The idea of sin 
and damnation dominates the story. Such a piece, in 
i'Which the action is a good deal restrained, could not 
dispense with music, which is needed, not only to 
accom[>any the couplets and the dances, but to create 
the fantastic atmosphere of the legend. The inter- 
pretation w’as confined to actors -drawn from the 
people., and seconded by two or three professionals. 

■ Two of the popular actresses in the recent play, accord- 
ing to the writer, were equal to professionals. The 
mounting of the piece, the decorations, the costumes, 
and the general organisation w’cre worthy of all praise. 

' The home of the theatre is a little village of five to si.\ 
.hundred inhabitants, not far from Lausanne. Last 
year Gliick’s “ Orpheus ” wa.s given with great success. 
There are twelve to fifteen performances during the 
year, and it i.s stated they attract good audience.s. 
The Swiss President, with the members of the Federal 
.and Cantonal Councils, Members of the Diplomatic 
Corps at Berne, the French Ambassador, and M. 
Paderewski, the pianist, have all been present at one 
or other of the performances. At Genev a a committee 
"has been formed to arrange representations of the 
works of M. Mathias Morhardt, another vSwuss writer, 
on similar lines to those which have become world- 
famous at Mezieres. 

Drama for the People in Japan, 

The mid“Augu.st number of La Reime contains a 
translation into French of some scenes of a Japanese 
popular drama, entitled “ Asago.” The translator, 
M. A. de Banzemont, in a note sqys that in Japan, 
more than in any other country of the East or the 
West, the drama has always been a school of morals. 
To encourage the good and reprove evil has ever been 
its aim. Undoubtedly, however, the intrigue is often 
vulgar, the dialogue lacking in refinement, and the 
liersun.igc^ commit acts of ferocity repugnant to our 
feeling-> ; but at the close virtue triumphs and vice is 
flushed. Baron Suyematsu, in his book on the 
fecrature of Japan, emphasises this distinctive 
tiuUnacter of Japanese drama, and assures us that it i 
has considerable influence on ] apanese character. As 


in Greek tragedy, the chorus or recitative plays an 
important part in the Japanese pieces, interrupting the 
action constantly to* guide the attention of the spec- 
tator, and to explain to some extent the Inental 
attitude and intentions of some of the *J)ersonages. 
Ihe dialogue, which alternates w'itb*tbe recitative, is 
spoken almost always by one voice, and is rhythttiical 
in character. 


HISTORICAL MONUMENTS— 
WAXWORKS! 

How many Londoners know the collection of iwax- 
works in Westminster Abbey There is an amusing 
article on these royal effigies in the Lady's Realm], by 
Mr. Navillus Baldorch. who has ri;ilbci,ivered these 
antique oddities for him.self, and is apparently dis- 
tressed at the indifference of a generation which turns 
its back on good Queen Bess and her patient com- 
panions in dusty distress. Mr. Baldorch makes a 
really entertaining guide : — 

Dust ! Dust ! Dust ! Look up to wlicre tlie vast Cellini; 
seems a huge grey liird winging its way straight to elcriuty. 
More dust ! Half unconsciously you are drawing in impressioin» 
as though they were wine — wine with centuries of dust on its 
bottle. Faded bltic, tarnished gold, yellow weary with its own 
opulence, tired red, ])archment-]ike faces in ivory wax, fringe, 
la.ssels, cracked pearls, and the dull glint of paste jewellery too 
faded to flash rainbow tints in answer to the sun. Over every- 
thing there’s a giant spider spinning, Tlie .spider of dust. 
Does the Duke of UucUinghamshirc lie at rest caped in ermine, 
crowned with crimson and gilt? The spider knows. It spins 
across his embroidery, dulling what once was vivid, modifying 
what once was bold. It touches his clo.sed eyes and builds 
little streets and palaces between the cracked fingers of yellowing 
wax. It even mars hi.s date, 1736. Queen Klizibelh, standing 
oppo.silc him, defies the du,sL like the brave woman she W'as, 
She glares as though she scented an .‘Vrmatla in every grain. 
The purple and red of her siiff hooped gown isn't quite so sure. 
It droops and quivers away in faded patches ami .shadow.s. Her 
j>earls, lier crown are conquered, the dust has forced them into 
a grey convent. They have renounced their luarc and gleam, 
their red lights and their blue, 'rht.7 have taken the veil 
— of dust. 

They manage these thing.s better at Madame 
Tu.ssaud’s. 


“THE SOUL’S NEW REFUGE.” 

Of mu.sic Mr. Francis Grierson speaks in the Oxford 
and Cambridge Review as the soul’s new refuge : — It 
is the only art untrammelled by sects, opinions, 
parties, and tpl v ..! limits, with an adequate 
expression for all the varying moods of humanity and 
the mo^t subtle intimation.s of a world lying beyond 
that of reason and will.” He goes on to dare to say 
that it was not what Rousseau taught that influenced 
the world, but the way he taught— not the matter/ but 
^the manner. Others before him had said much the 
'’same things, but they were not endowed with the 
harmppic mysteries of speech. 



ROBERT AKD CEARA SCHUMANN. 

In the August number of the Biblioth^que Universelle 
Anna D. d’AJsheim tells once more the love-story of 
Robert Schumann and Clara Wieck. ' Her article is 
based on two volumes of letters by Schumann, wltich 
have recently been translated into IVench by Mathilde 
T. Crtoieux, 

THE WILL TO DO, 

At the age of eighteen Schumann adopted the plan 
of keeping a copy of all his letters, amd consequently 
the Berlin Library possesses a collection of 4,600 of 
these copies. Also as a young man he was always 
bb»y planning out the future. “ When a man reso- 
lutely wills a thing, he can do .' i- ■:■ ■■_: ” “ A man 

can do anything if he really wants. Let us be deter- 
mined and we shall succeed.” He never had time to 
be bpred. His various activities were marvellous. 
Havihg seriously injured a finger, he was obliged to 
abandon the idea of becoming a virtuoso, but he was 
not crushed by the disaster. 

A FATKKUL PRESENTIMENT. 

The writer finds the letters .selected by Madame 
Cremieux Ixith delightful and disconcerting, owing to 
the complex charact<T of the personality of the artist. 
To her Schumann appears a mo.st incoherent and 
heterogeneous compound. Undoubtedly he had a 
presentiment of the cruel fate which awaited him. 
In February, 1838, he wrote : — 

In ihe ivighl of OcIoIkm r7-i8lh, 18^3. ihorc sucldt-nly came to 
me the most frij^hlfvil thoui^lu wliich a human creature can 
conedve, the thou;^ 4 ii ol the most terrihle accarlent which 
Heaven can inflict - the Tear of losing my reason ! Thi.s horrible 
idea look po-ssessioii of me witli such violence that I rej>ulscd all 
consolation. 

Obsessed and tortured by such apprehension, 
Schumann consulted a physician, who reassured him 
and advised him to marry. He liecame engaged, 
living in the same house as the VV'ieeks. but after a 
few months the engagement was broken off. 

Tii?; coi:r.se of true love. 

Music was not taken up as a serious profe.ssion till 
after he had spent some lime at the I'niversity studying 
law to please his mother. Hut he had been a pupil of 
Friedrich Wieck, the father of Clara, and had made 
rapid progress. He had always admired the talent 
of Clara, who received her -training from her father, 
but Wieck wished to keep his daughter. Having 
given her the musical education which was the 
admiration of all connoisseurs, he fought, not as a 
father, but as an artist against her marriage with 
Schumann, knowing full well that she would devote 
htoelf to the music of the young composer, fie could 
bear the idea of the glorification of his owm personal 
wbrk being lost to profit the w’ork of another. 

KNOWING NO FEAR. 

* When Clara was seventeen, howTv<ir, she became 
secretly engaged to Schumann. A short tinie after 
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Schumann sent a letter to her father through Clara. 
It was to be presented to him on her eighteenth^ 
birthday. To herself Schumann wrote : — “ 1 have 
said to myself a thousand times that what w'e wish;;; 
will lx‘ if we really want it, and if we act. Write 
a simple ‘ Ye.s.’ ” Clara’s jeply ran : — V 

^’ou ask me for a simple } « f How could a heart w luli ot" 
an irrepressible love as mine not be able to pronounce so small R, , 
word ?— so important, nevertheless ! . ; 

From the depths of my soul, I do it, I say it. Your (irojaSt 
seems adventurous, but a loving heart shpuld know no fear. • 
answer again, “ Yes I ” . . . 

I, too, feel that “ it will be.” Nothing in the world 
make us go back, and I will show' my father that a }ouog twi^ 
can give proof of finnness. 

HAPFINESS AND TRAGEDY. ; 

For no adequate reason Wieck persi.sted in his, I 
oppo.sition for two years, and finally Schumann 
recourse to the law. The marriage took place 
1840 ; Clara w^as then twenty and Schumann tw'enty-'’'' 
nine. No marriage could have been happier. Clara^a , 
talents were strengthened, and Schumann composed' ' 
the works which his wife interpreted. After 
three years Schumann had a serious attack of- nervoui^^ 
prostration ; in 1849 headaches reappeared, and-V 
finally he died in 1856 at Endenich, near Bonn, in tbe-;'; 
house of a doctor under whose care he w.i.s under- 
going treatment tor complete nervous prusiralion. 
His wife survived him till 1896. 


A GREAT CARILLONNEUR. 

AT Mechlin, on July i, there was a veritable feast pf ; 
bell-music in celebration of the twenty-five years : 
service of Josef Denyn as city carillonneur, says the , 
Musical Times i 6 r August. * 

In the afternoon a recital was given by the best 
representative players of Belgium and Holland.^ 
Another item in the day’s proceedings was the presen- 
tation to M. Denyn of a new bell to be placed in the '; 
famous carillon, w ith the dedication in I'lcinish : 

“ To the great carillonneur, Jef Denyn, by an admiring 
public.” In the evening M. Denyn, the greatest 
exponent of his instrument, gave a recital to aii}| 
audience numbering anything from 20,000 to 40, 006, | 
people, whom he held spell-bound with his rernaxkablp^j ^ 
performance. Finally, the King conferred upon him'^ 
” La Croix de Chevalier de I’Ordre de LtHipold,” andi/‘ 
the city of Mechlin presented him with a metlal 
honour of the occasion. 

On luly 22 M. Denyn paid a visit to England 
give a recital on a carillon at Loughborough, coinpoe>cd 
of forty bells, recently completed by Messrs. Taylor, 
the well-known bell-founders, and placed in a tower " 
itpecially erected for the purpose on their own premises, 

It is described as the first carillon with clavier madej 
by an English founder, and. is probably the 
accurately tuned set of bells in existence. 



Random Readings from the Reviews, 


A DtvouT Diplomatist. 

I*rince Reuss, the great Prussian diplomatist, who 
sent alter Sadowa on a special mission to 
Napoleon III , who, as German ambassador in 
Vienna concluded the Austro-German alliance, and 
who knew the diplomaiu history of Europe most mti- 
m&tel) Irom 1866 till his death in 1906, is the subject 
of a sketch b^ Mr Sidne> Whitman in the hortmghth 
The writer quotes this testimony trom one who knew 
him mtimauH — 


His political instinct, his tact, his delicacy of touch in the 
imhnagenient of affairs were remarkable For at certain critical 
jOtictures the allernalive of peace and war may be said to have 
h9^n balanced at the point of his ptn 

It impressed me deeply to find him, at such a moment, 
‘^iUIttg in prayer m front of his writing mattrnls “ May Go<l 
, |Tant to me IIis grace to give correct expression to the right 
thoughts, so that bloodshed may be ivoidcd,” and God heard his 
.mayer, so full of simple faith and trust There w is rarely his 
like, so absolutely exempt was he from everyday vanity and the 
' c^tiness of things He combined rare modesty with a certain 
loitiness : the union of a chastened spirit with the wide ringe of 
a superior mind, and with it there was a delightful buoyancy 
and freshness about him I fancy it was his love of art and 
nature that gave this mellowness to his ini/id It enabled him 
to tee so much of the beauty of things, so much of their deeper 
import. Tins again may have had sonu thing to do with iiis 
charming social qualities, his keen sense of humour, for he thus 
4>erce»\cd many things unseen by hi^ mtotaa^^ 


Al I niL DlFFh RPNt t ' 

In a most amusijig paper by a rttent patient in 
appendicitis^ “the tonfession of a retormed scoflcr, ’ 
which appears in the imerican Maga^ini for September, 
Writer says — 

Appendicitis surgically lreate<I might justly be compared to tiie 
eradication of a wart , and scoffers would be right 111 proclaim 
mg “Aw, there s nothing to it ” No, and there’s nolliing tc 
jumping ofl thi Brooklyn bn Ige until you’re in the water 

A surgeon proffered a stalemcni for $1,000 to a parent or 
maybe a husband, more liki ly a husband And tht husbinl 
kicked, demanding an iiciiiHed account Fliis promptly came 

For operating $ i 

for knowing how 999 

So in appendicitis the patient’s account should re id 
Operation Nothing doing 

Getting over It . Wow’ 

Ihc whole pdper is one ul the most humorous ion 
tributed to periodical literdture for ^ome time 


Cromwfll AT Droghfda 

hresh light on Cromwell at Drogheda is offered in 
X\\f^ Ntneticnth Ccniuyy h\ Hi. ] B V\ tlliams Ihomas 
Carlyle had reverbed the traditional judgment on 
Cromwell’s action in that historic siege Gardiner’s 
greater authority had confirmed this ( hangt of opinion 
|fr. Williams brings evidence from contemporary 
letters and newsbooks published without licence to 
firOvc that the whole garrison had first of all had their 
arms taken awav from them before they were 


slaughtered, that the refugees in St. Peter’s Church, 
which included women and children, were all slam, 
neither women nor children were spared So “ to kill 
unarmed men, women, and children brands Cromwell 
as a savage, outside the pale of decent human beings ” 
In trying to conceal the truth about Drogheda, 
Cromwell was but doing what he had done before. 
Mr Williams qliotes Baxter s remark of Cromwell 
“He thought Scirecy a virtue and Dissimulation no 
vice, and Simulation, that is, in plain English, a Lie, 
or Perfidiousncss, to be a tolerable fault in case of 
ncccs'^itv ” 

JiiL Griev^ncfs or the Lower Deck 

“ Ships vmits Men in the Navy ’ is the title of a 
piptr m the Ln<;h<:h Rtvnit In Mr Stephen Reynolds, 
in wliiih he (kJs \er\ taithtully with the \dmiralty 
for their neglect of the legitimate wants of the lower 
pirsoiiutl ol the I Icct He Ulls a characteristic 

^loi \ 

Hr oultome on tlu lowtr deck his liren a growing sense of 
sjitnes'., of ^r\t\ inci. of l)cing “iloni do\i n ” , i smouldering 
(iRtonicDl uliuh iiiiglil It inv moiiRnt rtcenily liiv< bursl into 
i bl i/t, ind \\}iich Ins, in fait, Ihrovni oil rnoic sparks than the 
public IS auiK of V ) irn lint is b ing told of Mr I liurchill 
liiis oil very matly the ^tite of the lowtr dick iml its feeling 
il not lUtlRntn, ns 1 underst ind the episode to bt , it is 
i \c tdmgly A// ir ai ) 

lilt J irst lorl, to I’r gr< it glte of tlu loin r deck, Ins .1 
habit of goiiig straight loihi nien, with disitg ird ol ceremonial 
ml ofiicnl receptions \ci y scan 1 dous to the old scliool of 
officer “Vlioird one of the ships he fill in vnlli a stoker, \sked 
liini how long lu hid been 111 tlu Scrxjec, uni was duly mforiiitd. 
.Said Mr 1 huichill, “Dvoiilikt \our)ob’'’ 

“ I eiti t say I do, sir, ’ n plud the stoker 
“ Well, whaTs wrong with iH ’ nktd Mr Clnneliill 
“WhiTs wrong with it ^ ” reptated the stoker, looking very 
frinkly into liis li c “ Well, wlni’s right with ii 

All! Mr ( luiHhill was nonplussed Itir oiu t he Ind no 
answer ready The wrongs so far outweigh the rights 

Hu truth is lint the \ ivy his brought itself into ill culour 
iiiiong the people from whom the pick of tin* lower deck lb 
It riiHed , goo 1 men arc going out ol tlu Service as quickly as 
they e 111 , reeriiiliiig is hlhng off, and would hive fiUeii ofl still 
iiioit did U not mostly opente miong buys not old cn nigh to 
know their own minds Ttiere'forc, al Hst, something is 'O Ije 
dune, very largely bceuisc, perforce, it has to be done. 

Juhcrculosib IS well known to be increasing in the 
1 '( ct What else c an he t xpec ted ^ - 

1 led Surgeon Bcadnell slated at Berlin that whereas a healthy 
pfrson on short is estimiKd to rnpiire Soo cubic feet of air, a 
soldier in Imrruks is allowed 6oo f«cl, a pauper joo feet, and 
a Ir lining ship boy 290 fed, the allowance for a m in in a 
modern Dreainoui^ht is somdiims no more than 86 feet As a 
young seaman m one of the D)iadnou\^hts expressed it to i 
ou uitTi turn m your hammock without disturbing tfi^ men 
each bide of you, and wlien they tough — and there's any amount 
of toughing aboird ship — the spit comes right into your face. 

1 he old ships were a king to lliest* new ones 

^ The writer gives in full * the lo)al appeal from th« 
lower deck,” the naval Magna Charta for 1912, con- 
sistmgc^f four pages ol close print. 



The Reviews Reviewed. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

The September number is an excellent one. Most 
of its papers deal with current problems of politics. 

WHAT TO DO WITH ALBANIA. 

M. P. P. de Solcolovitch gives an extensive survey 
of the history of the Albanians, leading up to the 
present disturbances. He urges • 

The Turks should learn to realise that Ihe Achilles heel of 
Empire in Europe is to l>e found in Northern AJb.ania, They 
idtonld with inflexible determination create real order in these 
parts and inspire the inhabitants with respect for the Consti- 
tution and the laws. This once accomplished, it would not be 
difficult to win over the Albanians to the new Government, 
which is ns much to their advantage as to that of all the other 
subjects of the Empire. When they have advanced in the path 
of progress they will form an important factor in the future 
confederation of the Bj^lkans without any renunciation of their 
language, ihcir religion, or their loyalty to the Otfonipn Empire. 
The peace of Europe at this moment largtdy depends upon the 
solution of the Albanian question. 

FRANCE PERMANENTLY KEPUBI.ICANN 

Mr. Sydney Brooks, writing on p'rance and the 
Republic, dis.sipates the idea that frequent changes of 
Mini.siry indicate instability in France. He .sa\.s both 
in France and the I’nited Slates the people are superior 
to the politicians. 'Die real life-work of the two 
countries proceeds uninterrupted by the fretful 
clamour of politics : — 

The staff is constantly Ixung changed, but the programme 
remains the same. To maintain peace abroad ^d order at 
home ; to keep the Cliurcli in its proper place without j>cr- 
secuiion ; to secularise education ; to maintain the .Army and 
the laws that insure respect for property ; to build up a powerful 
Navy ; to fouml Colonies, and to protect French agriculture and 
indtistries ; and, in foreign affairs, to encour.age the closest 
relations with Russia— tliis ha^i Iteen the programme which the 
country as a whole has willed and whichever) Ministry has done 
something to carry out. 

If the permanent ofTic'ials administer the country, 
it IS the peasant who is its ultimate ruler. His thrift 
and tranquillity and devotion to the main chance are 
the determining factors in the policy of the Stale. 

FIVE STAGES OF COLONIAL LIFE. 

Mr. J. A. R. Marriott describes the evolution of 
Colonial self-government. He says : — “ Those portions 
of the Colonial Empire which have now attained to 
the highest point of political development have passed 
through the following stages :-(i) Military Govern- 
ment; (2) Crown Colony administration; (3) repre- 
sentative government ; (4) responsible government ; 
(5) federation or union.” The formal links which 
bind the great Dominions to the Motherland are, apart 
from the deeper tie.s-*— first, the King ; second, ihe King 
in Parliament ; third, the King m Council; fourth, 
the Executive control. 

OUR WITHDRAWAL FROM THE SUGAR CONVENTION. 

.Mr. Edward Salmon writes with purple indignation 
against the policy of the Government. He reports 


the opinion of the West Indies. Barbadoe.s anticipates 
acute financial distress, British Guiana an arrested, 
development and commercial depression, Trinidad 
joins in the chorus of dismay. Mr. Salmon alSo says 
that since the Convention East Anglia has laid the 
foundation of a beet industry with the prospect b£ 
iiare.uiiij employment. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Norman Bentwich discusses the RuSsSian passport, 
question, and the difficulties involved in greater free-, 
dom being given under treaties than the local law 
admits. Mr. Hilaire Belloc attempts to define the 
classical .spirit in art. Mr. E. B. Chancellor described 
the changes taking place in London, and grants that' 
though much has been lost in picturesqueness and tlie 
outer semblance of historic tradition, much lias been 
gained in dignity of daily life and architectural achieve- 
ment. Mr. K. H. Moorhouse givTs a charming paper 
on aspects of William Morris. Mrs. A. Harter recalls 
the escapades of Casanova, whom she styles “ a prince 
of adventure.” Mr. A. Beaumont surveys the life and 
work of the musician Massenet. ' 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

The September issue covers a wide range of interest, 
no fewer than six out of the sei eiiteen articles dealing 
with India, ('hina. and Japan. 

“ the passing OF THE ENGLISH JEW.” 

Mr. L. Benjamin traces the steady advance of 
Anglicisation among the Jews of England, one of the 
most active elements being the advance of Jewish ^ 
women. He asks - 

Have we outlived our destiny? Is our isolalion a meaning* 
K-ss relic? Is ihe ancient race to lx? Anglicised out of its 
distinctive existence ? These are the questions w Inch every 
thoui^hlful Jew must ask himself. And the answer ? Who can 
doubt that it is in the affirmative. The disintegration of the 
Jewish community has begun at the top, lliougli the immigratiort 
of die foreign Jews, not yet emancipated from the trammels 
the irilial laws, constantly recruits the orthoilox section, and 
doubtless, for a very long time to come, will continue to do so. 
The end is not yet, but in this country at least it cannot be 
indefinitely postponed. 

PROGRESS IN CHINA. 

Captain A. Corbett-Smith olTers some aspects of 
Chinese reform. He suggests that five-sixths of the. 
('hinese people have no concern with the revolution or « 
with reform of any kind. \ et in the eastern provinces 
there lias boon a breaking-up of old traditions and an 
influential progress in tlioiight and actian such as man, 
either east or west, has never conceived. At present 
5,400 miles of railway are in course of operation, wath 
plans for an additional 14,000 mile.s. Thirty-two and a 
half millions of foreign capital have been invested m 
these railways. In the sphere of education over 50,0001 
schools and a million and a half students are reportetl 



lie study of English is compulsory, and English is 
the official medium in all scientific and technical 
Books of science and technology are most 
in demand for translation. One of the most popular 
books is Carlyle’s “ French Revolution,” with works 
^by Darwin, Rousseau,. and Huxley close behind. The 

urges on English visitors to China to show less 
atrdgance and more sympathy. 

.PLEA FOR THE ANIMALS OF THE EMPIRE. 

’ ^ Animals in their relation to Empire is the .subject of 
a most laudable paper by Mrs. Charlton, who has gone 
^rough the length and breadth of India with a view to 
^promoting measures for the prevention of cruelty to 
:|Uiunals. She reports the horrible practice of fia) ing 
«^g6ats alive, in order to obtain longer measurements, 
which being done within closed doors does not come 
■^i^er the control of the law. She grants that the 
Jitdian people as a whole are but little addicted to the 
com[in"iiMi of brutal acts, but the poor beasts still need 
proKfc'Miii. She recommends that there be a central 
council established for the supervision and further 
;pttl>tection of the animals of the Empire. 

tV' OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. J. G, Snead-Cox explains the dispute as to the 
^pal decree Ne 7'eniere and the Canadian marriage 
.law, and urges that in Quebec province an exception 
similar to what prevails in Germany should be made in 
■the Papal ordinance. Canon Moves pronounces Pere 
Elyacinthc’s marriage to be against the laws of the 
.fhdreh, and so incapable of approval by the Church, 
and quotes the Roman Archbishop who was said to have 
.blessed the marriage as witness against that statement. 
i^ro{e.ssor Lindsay puts the case for and against 
Eugenics. Lieutenant-Colonel Pollock indicates a 
^number of relorms intended to attract more recruits 
the colours. Major Clive Morrison -Bell, M.P., 
pejsses for redistribution and a General Election before 
Home Rule. Sir H. T. Prinsep pleads lor the adoption 
;0f -measures to make British judges in High Courts of 
India more respected by the native Bar. 

THE ITALIAN REVIEWS, 

■ Scino SroHELE contributes to the Nuova Antologia 
interesting appreciation of Francesco Crispi and 
his Imperialism, pointing out that his ideas were in 
advitnee of bis time, and that the occupation of Tripoli, 
ten years after his death, is the realisation of one of his 
lavourite schemes. In his own day Crispi’s policy was 
held to be disproportionate to Italian potentiality ; 
to-day Italy has risen to his level and is carrying out 
his ideas. E. Buonaiuti discu.sses sympathetically the 
Irish Home Rule Bill, and marvels at the opposition 
lb k of English Catholic Conservatives. The Deputy 
G. Sannarclli writes in a very pessimistic vein of the 
prevalence of tuberculosis in the human race, and 
quotes many melancholy facts concerning its rava|e^ * 
ne notes especially the prevalence of phthisis in tbu ^ 
the big European armies, and the fatal susceptibility 


to^ it of persons copiirig fr<sm an 
infected distTict. Furthermore, it is ci\^lised man who 
carries the disease to the uncivilised. On the other 
hand, the author state.s that the Jewish race continues' 
to show itself singularly immune froni tuberculbr 
disease, and he quotes the English tis a striking example 
of what he calls ” the inevitable biological process of 
collective immuni.sation,” to which, far more than to 
hygienic progress, he attributes the fact that con- 
sumption ha.s now been reduced among us to quite 
tolerable proportions. G. Po.sta describes the military 
preparedness respectively of Germany and of France, 
making a comparison very unfavourable to the lattOr,- 
and sums up in favour of the probability of a European 
w'ar in the not distant future, one rea.son given being 
that the Italian conquest of Tripoli has “ brought 
Europe back to a more correct appreciation of fealitids,” 
and has shown what a proud nation can accomplish. 

The magazines, indeed, all continue to express com- 
plete equanimity as regards the* progress of the war, 
and espebially as to the moral rc.sults of the ** Faid ” 
into the Dardanelle.s. The increasing internal troubles , 
of Turkey are naturally regarded wuth satisfaction. 
Of articles dealing specifically wdth the campaign the 
most noteworthy is one in the Rassegna Content poranea^ 
describing, with the help of photographs, the town of 
Bengasi, the capital of (’yrenfiica, and the transforma- 
tions it is undergoing at the hands of the Italians. 
Water and electric light are being laid on, the Arabs 
have been induced to work, and plans arc on hand 
for the con.struction of a large port, the most urgent 
need of all. 

Ca'nohimK written partly in Italian and partly in 
French, continues to represent advanced religious and 
non-Catholic thought on the Continent. A discussion 
as to Bergson’s conception of God by Marcel Hubert, 
a destructive examination of the miracles recorded in 
the Gospels, and a learned essay on the spiritual 
evolution of religion, form the principal topics of the 
current issue. 

The Rtvista Internazionale gives the history of the 
recent efforts to establish an international federation 
of Catholic Peace Societies, Ihis now exists, thanks 
mainly to the initiative of M. Vanderpol, of Lyons, and 
some five or six nations arc affiliated, England being 
represented by the Catholic Peace Association, of 
which Cardinal Bourne is president. It is now contem- 
plated to found an institute for the study of Christian 
international law, the seat of which will be at Louvain. 
In an article on “ Alcoholism among Women,” 
Rinaudi gives appalling statistics concerning tjifi 
results of the drink habit, which he sums up in the 
single phrase “ destruction of family life.” Although 
intempf ranee is far less common in Italy than in 
Northern countries— while the average annu^ 'con- 
sumption per person in the United Kingdom m two 
gallons of pure spirit, in Italy it is only half a litre — 
yet the evil is on the increase, and the writer is antious 
to enlighten his countrymen as to the consc^uqices 
they ^jill incur, ^ ' 
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■■'■ magazines. . 

The Theosophist for AiiguJit contains a lecture 
delivered by C, Jinarajadasa at Benares in 1911, on 

The Vision of the Spirit/’ in which he describes the 
various stages of life evolution^ from mineral to vege- 
table, from vegetable to animal, and from animal to 
man. This do('trine, he says, “shows Nature as not 
wasteful and only seemingly cruel, for nothing is lost, 
and every experience in every form ths^t was destroyed 
' m the process of natural selection is treasured by the 
life to-day.” “ In each human being is seen 

this same principle of an imperishable evolving life.” 
He describes the experiences ot the soul as it passes 
through the various “ Visions,” to come at last to the 
'‘ Vision of the Spirit ” “ Buddha, Krishna, and Christ 
have shown us in their lives something of what that 
vision is.” * . . . “ Now for the soul who has come to 
the end of his climbing, each man is only ‘ the spirit 
be wprlted in, not what he did. but what he became.’ ” 
Interesting to read in connection with this lecture are 
two articles in the Theosophical Path for August — 

“ The Antiquity of Man.” by T. Henry ; and “ The 
Scattering of Races,” by T. IL Both deal with the 
question of Evolution. In the former, T. Henry says 
that, according to the recent admissions with regard to 
the Galley Hill man, to whom Professor Keith assign.s 
an antiquity of at least 170,000 years, if the accepted 
ideas of evolution are to be maintained, the age of man 
must be put immenseU' far liack. as there is no evidence 
that the man of that remote epoch was any more ele- 
mentary than the man of lo-day. Mrs. Besant writes 
on ” Investigations into the Super- Physical.” “ A 
Russian” foIlow.s his last month’s paper on “ Ihc 
Perception of Man and Animals” with one on “The 
E’our-Dimcnsional World and explains how it is pos- 
sible to break through our illusory three-dimensional 
world and penetrate into the world of four dimensions. 
An article, written by an experienced Russian educa- 
tionalist, and translated by Princess Galitzine, describes 
the condition of children and education in Russia. Ihe 
writer maintains that it is the lack of religious con- 
spiou.sness in education that is responsible for the 
great rise in the number of sui(Mde.s amongst the children 
of to-day. “ The root oi the diseases of our young 
gl^neration lies in the absence ol seriously defined 
problems of spiritual culture. This explains the lack 
of moral development in our ( hildren. as well as the 
llbstnce of equilibrium, because where there are no 
reutraining moral centres, all other centres are also 
weakened.” 

The Themophkal Path for August contains, besides 
the two articles named above, an account of Leonardo 
da ’^inci and his by C. J. Ryan, who ^ites of 

him, not only as a painter, but as a great philosopher 
and scientist. Far ahead of his time, in one of his 
manuscripts presented at Milan there is a note express- 
ing the opinion that ships could be drivep by steam.* 
Leont^do studied the principles of aviation, and tried 


many practical expenm^s with flying-machines. 
Other articles arc “Theosophy, the Key to Ancient 
Symbolism,” by H. T. Edge ; “ Some Practical Aspects 
of ‘ The Secret Doctrine,’ ” by “ W. L. B.” ; “ The 
Immensity of the Universe,” by “ T.” ; “ Fear ahd 
the W^arrior,” by R. W. Machell, illustrated by photo- 
graphs of Mr. MacheU’s two paintings on the aujtijec^; 
“ Your Instinct of Greatness,” by Lydia Ross^ .M.]^'; 
The writer finishes this interesting article by declarui^^^ 
that, “ If you allow the greatness, of your nature to 
act, it will show' itself in your thought and feeling/^; 
your face, in your walk, in your work. Your 
however hidden, will be a strong, silent challenge totiiftl 
greatness in every fellow-man to come forth and claniiii" 
its kin. The peace that men seek at any price w® . 
freely follow you everywhere. Try it ! ” 

I’he International Theosophical Chronicle for AuguSt.;- 
contain.s, amongst several interesting short papers/ 
one of special interest by a student, entitled “ Some . 
Reflections on the Power of Thought.” It is well worth 
reading and remembering. The following quotation 
gives the kexmote to the piiper " It may seem that 
what we do, and not what we think, is the more 
important, yet let us not forget that every action that 
is performed is preceded by a thought.” 


M 
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THE DUBLIN REVIEW. - ^ 

The July number covers a great range of interest. ■ 
Beside the papers separately noticed, the editor dis-, 
cusses Leo XIlI.’s bull on Anglican oriders. He grants ■ 
that among Anglicans the Roman movement is 
checked, yet “if the time ever comes when the/ 
extreme High Church party finds its position in the 
Established Church so difficult that it is led to approach 
us with a strong w'ish for reunion, they are likely to bt 
met halfway by general good-will.” Mr. Stephen 
Harding discusses the three great strikes. He favours 
the cause of the railwaymen, but pronounces ’the 
miners’ strike an unjustifiable and selfi.sh “corner” 
in lalK)ur. and condemns the London dock strike J^s ’ 
irrational and wrong. He advxx'ates legislation td 
make .iji-. i mmi > between employers and Trade 
Unions legal contracts, with damages as sanction;/ 
Canon Barry marks the centenary of “ Ideal Ward ' 
by candidly condemning the mistakes he made, while ^ 
eul-igi^iiii: his vision of the Church and method of 
silencing the sceptic. Mrs. Bellamy Storer writes A 
poem on the Titanic, in w hich she says that 
The priests that prayed 

The w ife that stayed, , V: 

And sinners bruve : , i“ 

Who died to save, 

Thy dead shall arise, ' ’ 

Saved by sacrifice, 

Through love of God and of man. 

A. ?. Graves contributes an interesting Study of the 
preternatural in earl\' Irish poetry, from which excerpts 
are given in English translation. M, L^on de I-antsheere / 
e^lts in the recent Belgian elutions as proof qj .! 
popular support for Catholic polic>^ 
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THE CONTEMPORARY RE\^lfeW. 

SlEVERAL articles have been noticed elsewhere from 
thf September issue. 

NEW USES FOR OLD CATHEDRALS. 

Canon Barnett thinks that our ancient cathedrals 
are specially designed to help in the spiritualising of 
modern life. He advises that they might be used for 
civic, county, and national functions, for intercession 
^t' times of crises, and for services in connection with 
conferences for scientific and trade and social reform 
purposes. He would have the newly-elected civic 
council gathered in the cathedral. The clergy attached 
.to the cathedral should give classes or lectures in 
lociological, theological, and historical subjects, and 
regular teaching should be given in the relation* of 
music to worship. The staff should also instruct visitors 
and their guides in the living significance of the sacred 
past. The last ■ ' ■ is a calendar of worthies, and 

a lecture every month on one such worthy. 

A GREAT FIND IN ASIA MINOR. 

Sir William Ramsay describes a discovery made by 
bis party last year — one of the greatest theocratic 
centres in Asia Minor, the sanctuary of Men Askaenos 
at Antioch, the Phrygian city near Pisidia : — 

It bas been commonly understood that the god of Antioch 
bad his scat in the city; but Strabo says clearly that the 
sanctuary was near, not in, Antioch. The actual position is on 
ft steep mountain-peak on the opposite (left) side of the river 
AiSthios (which flows close under the city walls) about two 
mites to the south of the city, and nearly 1,500 feet above the 
Stream, A great altar, 66 feet by 41 feet, was the holy place. 
It stood on the summit of the mountain in a plot of ground, 
230 hy *37 which was defined by high walls. The 
west wall is l^est preserved, and stands nearly lo feet high, but 
must originally have been higher j its front was concealed in 
great part by faJlep blocks of stone. The face of this wall, and 
all the buttresses which strengthen it, were covered with 
dedications to the god, a sufficiently abundant proof that the 
sanctuary was dedicated to Men Askaenos. 

BACON AS IRISH REFORMER. 

Mr. J. M. Robertson descril>es Bacon as' politician, 
“ the typical Engli.sh political thinker of that time,” 
if practicality be the English characteristic. In 1602 
Bacon submitted to his cousin Sir Robert Cecil con 
siderations touching the Queen’s service in Ireland. 
Bacon urged ; — (i) The extinguishing oi the relics of 
the war ; (2) the reco>’cry of the hearts of the people ; 
;(3) the removing of the root and occasions of nevv 
trouble.s ; (4) plantations and buildings, Mr. Robert- 
son also applauds Bacon’s suggestion on the union 
between England and Scotland ; he outlined such a 
union as might have averted the ci\'il war and the 
Highland rebellion of the next century. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Canon Rawnsley chills attention to (;harles Dickens’s 
connection with the I-ake District in his friendship 
'with Mr, Angus Fletcher, a native or the I.ake District, 
with whom Dickens travelled in Scotland and Italy . 
Mr. A. J. Philip suggests a central reference library for 
London, consisting of books purcha.sed from its 
funds at the rate of £3o,cx>o per annum, and the use^f:; 
the pr^ent reference stock of all the libraries cif" 


London, an)t{hing fjom a AnilHon upward.^. The Rev. 
.Alexander Brown Uf^ges against certain e.S(:hatolopicaI 
fancies of Schweitzer and otIn;r.s that the programme 
of Jesus was simple, reasonable, and now almost ful- 
filled. The “ end of the age ” was the close of the 
Jewish dispensation. Mr. Herbert Burrdws emphasises 
and commends the Montessori method of spontaneousr 
education. ^ 

THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

The September number is not all pitched in the 
shrill lone of its monthly chronicle. There is a quaint 
and eerie paper hy Weyland Keene, entitled “ In 
Search of Silence,” descriptive of a pilgrim seeking, 
amid the Alpine snows, freedom from the sound of 
human voices, and retunving with difficulty from the 
spell of the eternal solitudc.s cured of his misanthropic 
taste. There is also an outspoken paper on mother- 
hood. quoted elsewhere, by a. writer who purports to 
speak in the name of the best w’omen of Europe. 

A minor novelist tells of his experience with 
publishers — “ thirteen years’ hard labour, fourtem 
novels published, three novels unpublished, and £646/’ 
an average of about £40 per volume less the cost of 
typing and postage. Driving a taxi-cab, he .says, is 
less risky and more remunerative. 

Mr. Maurice Low says that if ever times were favour- 
able for radical succes.s in the United Slates, now is 
the time. For the people were never so di scon lentil, 
though he finds it hard to explain this discontent. If 
all the Bills l.)efore C ongress reducing the tariff were to 
pass, it would only reduce tlie cost of living per head 
7d. a week. He mentions that after a Presidential 
election every chairman and treasurer immediately 
l)urn their books, but it is estimated that Mr. 
McKinley’s first election cost eleven million dollars. 

Two papers deal with the relations of England and 
Italy. l>oth of which seem to be thus motived ; England 
and Italy need each other for mutual protection 
against the overweening power of Germany. There- 
fore it ir> well for us to say beautiful and complimentary 
things about Italy in the present war. Thus, Earl Percy 
applauds the policy, the patriotism, the efficiency, the 
strategy, the valour, and the humanity of Italy, and 
denounces English censure or coldness towards those 
Paladins of modern war. Gian Della Quercia is equally 
wroth with the criticism that “ disgraced ” the BritisK 
Press. Italy is a nation worthy of England’s respact- 
Let England cultivate Italy and not shrink from, in 
turn, making England herself worthy of veneration: 

“ Navalis,” in the approved “ new style,” denounce.5 
Mr. W inston C hurchill a.s a ” treacherous wifldbag,” 
wlio has betrayed the Navy, “ We have not shflir ient 
ships, ive ha\ e not sufficient men, wc have not sfiilii lent 
docks, we have no well-protected base.s in North 
Sea.” Tint writer imperiously demands a spex:ial 
squadron of battleships laid down for the Mediter- 
ranean , two ships thi.s year, twoships next year , two ships 
in each following year till a total of eight is reached. 
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tittE Reviews Reviewed. 


thM -SPANISH Reviews. 

EspaSa Msdnna hits a very entertaining contri- 
bution by Sr. R. Amador de los Rios on one of the 
ounosities of. Toledo — namely, the so-called Cave of 
Hercules. He describes the exact situation in one of 
the narrow streets of that historic but dilapidated 
city, and gives an account of the cave, whi^h appeals 
to consist of two vaults, with arihes, that were at one 
time connette 1 with yet another v^ault under an old 
mansion. The origin of the caM^, like tliat of Toledo 
Itself, is lost in obscurit\ , but it really bears traces of 
koman consfruction , numerous legends arc current 
fonceming it including a marvellous storv of an e*igle 
ffymg dow'n and setting fire to the contents. There is 
an article on Fspronceda, the Spanish poet, who, earl> 
m the last century, found it expedient to emigrate, 
he made his way from Gibraltar to I isbon where the 
Spanish Government contnved to have his residence 
searched for mmmmating papers v\ilhout result and 
he made a joumtv to 1 ondon, becoming acquainted 
with Bvron A sketch of the career of Hcatnce of 
Arr^^gon i4';7 to 1508 who became the wife of “the 
most glorious King which Hungarv ever had/' is aKo 
given , she was the daughter of the prince who reigned 
m Naples and wa** dc ccnckd from the monarc hs ol 
Arragon The vk issitudcs of her father are set forth 
in detail m this instalment sr L Cubillo writes 
(xhiustivels on the naval at manic nts ol Great Britain 
and Germanv, showing once more how doseh and 
thorougbH he studies m lttcr^ ( oncerning our countrs 
Professor Vuentc Gi\ gives us more of his latcre^'ing 
notes of I^tin Ameru 1 , lu points out that the mental 
influence of North Vmtnca is now making itself hit 
and that .Spam should seek tor a greater interchange 
of ideas other than economic and political Cervantes 
IS a name to conjure with, so much is hoped from the 
new Cervantine League 

Jn Nuesiro Ttempj two writers take T ranee to task 
for being impatient in her work in Morocco she 
should have done her utmost in her spheu ol influcnct 
in the South before attempting to csUbli^h a prolec 
toratc elsewhere In describing the I rcnch zone m the 
South, the writer speaks of Santa Cruz de Agadir, once 
a fluunshinc: cii>, now miser iblv poor. There are 
about 1,000 Moor*' and 200 ]cws, the former devoted 
to agriculture and the latter to the buving and selling 
of goods. Die onh rcallv Respectable buildings are 
those of the officials ihc place is "urrounckd bv a 
wall of stone and earth , on tlic horizon on all sides 
are magnificent views 

It IS m La Lectnru that we have more details of 
BolivaT) for we luve him compared with San Martin, 
another South American liberator San Martfn was 
stea4y, methodical, scholarh , while Bolivar was bnl- 
liantj active, full of initiative. One was a plodder, the 
other a daxher. This rev lew also contains, among other 
contributions, some notes on an old palace in Valencia, 
which everyone should see who goes to Spam. It was 
onc^ the Parliament House. • 


THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 

It is most important at the present time, according 
to a writer m De Gids, that we should entertain correct 
views of the inhabitants of the Celestial Empire. A 
few years ago it would not have mattered if a book oa 
China had been full of fancies mstead of facts, but now 
it IS different In order to comprehend in a proper 
manner the ideas and customs of the Chinese it 
absolutely necessary to enter into the spirit of 
religious lieliefs. The writer then proceeds to crttni$^ 
very severely a recent book on China, complaining 
that the author has written it without thorou^ly 
studv mg his subject in its complex whole. He deScitbf^ 
some of the forms of ritual os evidences of 
birbansm ; he might equally applv a similar renunl^ 
in the case of the Ancient Egvptians and the Ancient 
Hindoos, vet those peoples could scarcely be regarded 
as half-av lilted, because of certain ritualistic forms. 
I onsider Chinese art and learning, then think of speak-^ 
ing of half civilised people ’ Another book on Chink 
1^ reviewed m thi^ issue, it is “China Under the 
I mpress Dowager,” and the reviewer is very favour* 
abh in( lined towards the educational value of the 
w ork J he w riter another artic le questions the possi- 
bilitv of int hiding “ collective psve hologv among the 
M Rnccs at the moment , we mav have a sum total of 
different ideas, but no real ( one rote product of the 
j)''Vchological Klea> of Mie many The essa\ on one 
aspect of l^oportional Representation is intended *ta 
txplam how percentage-* of votes should be calcu- 
litcd In an instructive article we have a com- 
parison of the home and school life of the modem 
(Dutch) hov with that of the bos of ancient Athens; 
some of the school principles might be imitated 
njwadavs but with regard to home Iffe we maybe 
said to do things better than the Athenians 

Elsaier is lull of good contributions of an artistic 
iharactcr The life sketch of Mr E van Beever, the 
artist, with reproductions of his works, forms a good 
beginning “ fapanese Colour Printing ” shows several 
quaint pictures , whik ‘ Italian Art in the Royal 
Museum ” illustrated with pictures of paintings, 
sculpture and carvings makes one desiie to pay a 
visit to the ihurehcs and other edifices where these 
treasures arc to be seen. ‘ Mosaics ' is also 
cxctllent 

Ihe most interesting of the manv very readable 
contnbutions to De lijdsptrgtl is that which sketches 
the histoiv ot the I risian stock Its origin, its fights 
for freedom and the distribution of its members in 
Holland and elsewhere are graphically set forth. 
are told of the emigration of some of the lainilies to 
England, where' these Trisians settled, and so forth. 
The word “ Frisian ” is said to mean “ free,” and 
they were, and are, a freedom-loving people. Ihe 
• writer remarks thiit people who own English as their 
mother tongue ought to know more atvout the Frisians 
than is usually the case. 



The Book of the MonttK. 

I 

THE KEYSTONE OF IMPERIAL FEDERATION* 

' Shall we not take counsel together, plan together, work together, and so build up for the 
future an Empire which in the past has done §fo much for civilisation, and which has so much 
left to do ? Does any man here believe that the British Empire has fulfilled its mission — the 
mission of its own generations unborn*, if you go no further— its mission to the world, for which 
it still has great things in trust ? This work can only be carried on by the fullest co-operation, 
and by calling ultimately to the seats of council the^ best experience that the whole Empire 
grows beneath its wide sky and upon its broad fields.— Hon. Geo. E. Foster. * 


this little book Viscount Esher performs a 
national duty and enables us to have a clearer 
idea of the Imperial Defence Committee. 
This body, although possessing none of the 
f^^restige and glamour of one of the old State depart- 
Ijajents, is actually perhaps the greatest of governing 
Sij%Cfis to-day. Freed from hampering traditions and 
|lS^arkably elastic in its constitution, the Committee 

S t represents a Cabinet Council with the advantages 
^techniRal advice and without the drawbacks inevit- 
llWy attendant upon a meeting of Ministers alone, the 
t^jority of whom are amateurs in their office and 
under the guiding influence of their permanent 
^toJScials. To convince a Cabinet Council argument must 
be repeated for each individual member beforehand, 
the glorious uncertainty as to the lasting effect 
of the conviction when the Minister is amongst his 
colleagues around the council table. In the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence, however, those who know 
Otn talk to those who do not but are in power in the 
Government en bloc, and see decisions taken without 
‘^elay. While, possessing no executive authority, and 
having been founded with no definite attributes, the 
Committee has already become all-powerful, and offers 
po^ibilities in the future of becoming the centre-point 
of the whole Imperial structure. It therefore is of 
immense value to the world to have Viscount Esher’s 
'ofear expQS^ of how it has developed and to read his 
views as to the Committee’s future. For Viscount 
Esher is one of the most active members of the Com- 
Wttee, bringing to its work not only an exceptional 
experience, but also imparting to its deliberations 
an attitude of non-official independence leavening the 
official whole. 

THE COMMITTEE A “ NUCLEUS ” BODY. 

The Committee of Imperial Defence has the advan- 
tage of being, as Lord Haldane described it in 1907, 
a “ nucleus ” body without any “ fixed composition.” 
It therefore lends itself excellently for development 
into a true Imperial Council, in which representatives 
of all parts of the Empire will meet and discuss with 
continuity the continuing needs of the Empire. 
.Visicount Esher has ” never ceased publicly . and 

• jCammittee of Imperial Defence ; Its Functions and 
PotenruUUieS.” By Viscount Esher. (Murray. 6cl. net.). 


privately to advocate the representation of the; 
Dominions upon the Committee.” 

ARMAMENTS A MOST ODIOUS NECESSITY. 

The writer prefaces his remarks by stating “ that 
no man who has regard for the individual or collective 
happines.s and prosperity of his fellow-countrymen can 
look upon war otherwise than as the ^eatest of all 
curves, and naval and military preparation for war 
otherwise than as the most odious of all necessities.” 

He goes on to say that : — 

“ We are sometimes told that vast preparation for 
war, expansive and burdensome, crushing down the 
full expansive commercial activities of a nation, 
inflicting hardship upon every individual man or 
woman and child composing a nation, is unnecCvSsar}", 
and is economically unsound, because the economic 
results of defeat to the individual arc not so heavy as 
the economic weight of preparation. This I honestly 
believe to be true, and, if men were governed by 
economic considerations alone, would furnish an 
unanswerable reason for abandoning preparations for 
war. Men, and nations of men, however, are the 
slaves of passion and of unreason, and the great 
drama of war often moves within a sphere from 
which man’s imagination excludes all considerations 
of prudence. There is always the odd chance in 
reserve, and there is always the haunting possibility 
of the ancestral house and home in ruins. Given, 
then, that preparation for war is a high premium 
which every nation governed by wisdom and fore- 
thought is bound to pay for insurance against possibly 
tragic disaster, it surely follows that preparation, 
which is bound to be expensive in any case, should be 
as complete as it can be made by all the co-ordinEtted 
forces that can be concentrated at the critical moment 
upon the enemy. 

HOW THE EMPIRE IS GOVERNED. 

Our country and our Empire are not ruled tn a 
vacuum, but under conditions which some pf na mAy 
deplore, but which in the main we are bbligjed to 
accept. These conditions impose upon 
upon eminent Civil servants, upon the Lords of the 
Admiralty, and upon the General Staff of tbs^^Army) 
limitations which many would be glad to be from, 
and (Which all would desire in some rcspects;to modify^ 




however, ar# for the present so 
firmly fix<&d 'about lis that it would be foolish to ignore 
them, and hopeless to contend against them. 

. The limitations I refer to are these First, that 
our s)^tem of government is based upon the represen- 
tation of the people's will, and cames with it, by 
tradition, the custom of explaining fully, and in public, 
tbe reasons justifying expenditure of money, and the 
necessity of obtaining thereto the assent of Parliament. 
Second, that the great Dominions oversea arc not, 
ckcept so far as sentiment is concerned, integral 
jportions of the British Empire, but are in reality self- 
governing States, in alliance with Great Britain. 

“ And likewise, if any strategic plan is formulated 
‘ by those whose duty it is to make preparation for war 
involving united Imperial effort, the first question 
they have to ask themselves is whether such a plan 
is likely to commend itself to the self-governing 
Dominions, 

“ These are^ the conditions and limitations which 
have to be borne in mind, and from the trammels of 
which we cannot at present escape. 

WIIAT IS, AND WHAT MIGHT BE. 

“ We shall, so far as we can see. for many years to 
come have to be content with a scheme of co-ordination 
that leaves financial t ontrol in peace subject to Minis- 
terial responsibility , as devised under our Parliamentary 
system of government, and leaves to the Dominions a 
degree of freedom from na\al and military control 
that is unquestionably incompatible with the highest 
naval and military efiicienc)’. 

/“•Decentralisation rather than the converiSe, spread- 
ing of responsibility, especially financial responsibilitv, 
rather than its concentration, have in modern times 
been the main characteristics of change in our insii- 
tution.s. The re.sult has been a gradual increase in the 
numlier of public offices and putilic liodies. 

THE EVOLUTION OF A PRIME MINISTER. 

“Another consideration, impos.siblc to disregard, is 
the evolution of the office of Prime Minister. He is 
now in a position resembling rather what on the 
Continent is called an Imperial Chancellor than a First 
Lord of the Treasury of the early Victorian type. 

I think it is obvious that every modern Prime Minister 
fniist perceive that he. and he alone, is the Minister 
whose function it is to co-ordinate and to prepare all 
the forces of the Empire in time of peace and to launch 
them at the enemy in time of war. 

“ No one who has read the reports of what occurred 
at tjie Imperial Conference, and has watched the atti- 
tiadte. of the Dominion Parliaments, can lx: under any 
iU^&iqn about the nature of the ties between the 
Mother Country and the great self-governinf com- 
muttitijBS that form part of tlie British Empire. 

THE TIES OF EMPIRE. 

“These tics aiT in the main sentimental, and, 
althc^h quite recently there are indications that the # 
DcKchiluons are not unwilling to take part in defending 
the Ethpire against attack, any attempt to forfhulate 
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Strategic plans, based on common action, would he 
premature, and might not impossibly prove to be 
disastrous. 

“There is no immediate prospect of the 3 ntis!ti<, 
f/xecutive Government being able to impose its ideas 
of naval or military strategy upon the Defence Ministers ; 
of the Dominions, and still less of the British Parlia-? 
.ment being able to control or even to influence the 
action of the Dominion Parliaments. For purposes of; 
Imperial defence the Empire is not a federation^ but 
an alliance Ixitween greater and lesser States apOp ■ 
tenns not so clearly defined as those which subshtj^.; 
between some of the States of Europe. 

“ It is by no means a satisfactory state of 
but there is no help for it, until the Dominions repfiso^ 
more fully that their security from attack, during^itbP 
long period which is bound to elapse before they attdllll '^ 
to maturity in population and wealth, is inextricaWy. 
bound up with the security of Great Britain. 

THE DOMINIONS IN W’AR TIME. ; ^ 

“ 7 'hat any of the Dominions would, in the event of 
a great war, leave the Mother Country in the lurch w 
highly improbable ; but they are not prepared at the.:, 
present time to bind themselves to any speojfic joint , 
plan of action under circumstances over which they 
have no control, in spite of the obvious Imperial 
culty and danger of leaving the principles of common 
action to be determined at the last moment, on the 
eve of war. 

“ This is the second example I desire to give of Ihit;, 
kind of difficulties wdiich a statesman has to face who ’ 
is anxious to perfect a .system if war- preparation in a 
country like ours, governed under a constitution which 
places individual liberty, and its full expression, before 
all other considerations, and in an Empire like ours, of . 
which the component parts are bound together by 
ties of sentiment and not by material guarantees. 

MR. Balfour’s initi.ative. 

“ These matters only engage the attention of Parlia^ 
ment and of the country by fits and .starts. ' 

“ Up to the ) ear 1904, even statesmen shrank from 
applying their minds consistently to problems of 
defence. A distinct change for the better then occurred, 
Mr. Balfour’s Administration must always be memor- 
able in the history of national defence for two reforms 
pregnant of far-reaching results. Mr. Balfour created 
a (ieneral Staff for the Army, and he gave body and 
substance to the Committee of Imperial Defence. 

THE GENESIS OF THE COMMlTT^.E. 

“ What is the Committee of Imperial Defence ? It 
is often referred to, sometime.s w'ith a kind of awe^ 
sometimes with malice not untinged with ('(Miteiniii^ 
It had its origin many years ago in the min-l of l.onJ 
Salisbury, when, in a well-remembered phrase, he sug^ 
gested to his fellow-countrvmaen that they should 
study large maps before discussing questions of 
imperial strategy. Much later in life he crystallised 
this notion and dre\v together representatives of the. 
Admiralty and the War Office in a small committee. 
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tmdcr the presidency of the late Duke of Devonshire, 
liar the purpose of studying large maps and strategical 
' iques'tions. There were no regular meetings, and no 
. records were kept of its deliberations or decisions. Its 
existence was shadowy, but it contained the germs of 
the pro-ent Committee of Imperial Defence. 

ITS DEVELOPMENT. 

After the War Office Reconstitution Committee 
had finally reported to Mr. Balfour, that Minister 
immediately gave effect to one of its most vital recom- 
mendations, and a permanent secretariat was insti- 
tuted for the Committee of Imperial Defence. It w'as 
the first step in the evolution of that body. Mr. 
Balfour’s object was to establish a permanent advisory 
committee on defence questions, and, by giving it a 
secretariat, to ensure that its deliberations and 
decisions should be carefully preserved, and a con- 
tinuity of practice maintained. The theory enunciated 
v;by Mr. Balfour — and his theory coincided w'ith his 
practice — was that the Committee should only meet 
Avhen summoned by the Prime Minister, who was its 
only permanent member. He summoned the Com- 
mittee when he chose, and he summoned to it whom- 
soever he pleased. I'his theory is still in vogue, and 
has been endorsed on several occasions by the pre.sent 
Prime Minister. In point of fact, Mr. Balfour himself 
destroyed his owm conception of the Committee when 
he appointed to serve upon it two permanent members 
who were habitually summoned to attend its meetings. 

THE INSTITUTION OF SUB-COMMITTEES. 

“ The late Prime Minster initiated a plan of appoint- 
ing sub-committees to inquire into and report upon 
strategic and technical questions, with authority to 
call witnesses and to take shorthand notes of evidence. 
This changed at once the status of the Committee, and 
widened immediately its scope of operative labours. 
The discussions of the full Committee were preluded by 
what may be called scientific inquiry. Mr. Asquith 
went a step further. He noted, after a very short 
experience, that in preparation for war every Depart- 
Tnent of State was concerned. 

“ He proceeded, therefore, to summon the heads 
or representatives of many of the great public Depart- 
ments to attend these sub-committees, and more 
recently he established a .Standing Suh-(‘ommittee. to 
be presided over alternately by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty and the Secretary of State for War, and 
composed of representatives of the Admiralty and War 
Office, the Foreign Office, the Board of Trade, the 
Customs, and, indeed, all the great Departments, for 
the purpose of co-ordinating in war the naval, military, 
und civil forces of the State. This Standing Sub- 
Committee was instructed to constantly review and 
revise its own recommendations. 

THE SCOPE OF THE WORK DONE. 

** I am permitted, in order to give you some idea 
of the subjects with which this Committee deals 
beyond the scope of the more obvious naval apd 


military problems, to mention that its inquiries havo 
ranged over such matters as aerial navigation, the 
strategical aspects of the Forth and Clyde Canal; 
oversea transport of reinforcements in time of W'ar, 
the treatment of aliens in time of war, press censorship 
in war, postal censorship in war, trading with the 
enemy, w'ireless stations throughout the Empire, local 
transportiition and distribution of food supplies in 
time of war, etc., etc. 

‘‘ This is my final point. I mean that the co-ordina- 
tion of the maferial forces of the country for war is not 
the sole concern of the Admiralty and the War Office, 
but includes in its active sphere almost every branch 
of civil administration ; and, further, that the con* 
ditions under wffiich all the forces of the Empire can be 
co-ordinated are constantly changing. 

“ It followj? that, whether for purposes of war- 
preparation in time of peace, or whether for the 
purpose of taking those initial steps in war which 
decide its theatre and objectives, the supreme co-ordi- 
nating authority can only be the Primfe Minister and 
his Cabinet, who are responsible to Parliament.’* 

Viscount Esher concludes his survey of the develop- 
ment of the Committee with the following aspiration : — 

That we may live to sec the great Dominions seoding 
annually their representatives to sit upon the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence, and that thus a long step 
may be taken towards that federation of the Empire 
which has been the dream of patriots here and 
oversea.” 

CALLING THE DOMINIONS TO OUR UOl^NCILS. 

Those <vho read Viscount Esher’s book, and they 
should include every thinking man and woman who 
has the interests of this countr\' at heart, wall turn with 
especial interest to those pages which deal with the 
admission of the Dominions to a share in the work oi 
the Committee. For this is constructive work, the 
framework upon which the future of the Empire wall 
be buiit. It is interesting here to recall that Mr. Deakin 
suggested to the Imperial Conference of 1907 that the 
rights of the Dominions in regard to the Committee 
should be extended. The upshot was the following, 
resolution, known as No. 2 of 190; : — 

“ That the Colonies he authorised to refer to the 
Committee of Imperial Defence, through tha 
Secretary of State, for advice on any local ques- 
tions in regard to which expert assistance is 
deemed desirable. 

“ That whenever so desired, a representative 
of the Colony which may wish for advice should 
be summoned to attend as a member of the Gom- 
mittcc during the discussion of the que.stions 
ra^>sed.” 

“ A long step was taken in this direction/’ writes. 
Viscount Esher, ” when, in 1911, the Prime MinistefS 
of the Dominions were invited to attend a sittinj^ of 
the Committee, and were addressed by the Prime 
Minister, the Foreign Secretary, the Fir.st Lord bt the 
Admifialty, and the Secretary of State for War; 
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CHOOSINC FOREIGN ALLIANCES OR FEDERATION.. 

The rise of a great sea power in competition with 
the British Navy— that force upon which, hitherto, 
the security of Great Britain and of the British Empire 
has rested — has rendered imperative the consideration 
of Imperial Defence as a problem which cannot be 
, solved by Great Britain alone. Statesmanship has 
before it the choice between foreign alliances and a 
practical federation of the Empire for purposes of 
common defence. The matter is urgent, ^nd a decision 
cannot be postponed. 

** National safety and national dignity indicate the 
right path. Mutual help between the component 
parts of the Empire demands mutual confidence and 
a common responsibility for Foreign Affairs. 

FUNCTIONS AND POTENTIALITIES. 

If the functions and potentialities of the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence are clearly grasped the 
problem is not insoluble. 

“ Two conditions are essential — first, that there 
should be no concealment of policy or intentions 
l>etween the Prime Minister of this country and the 
Prime Ministers of the Dominions, 

“ The second, that no new departure in foreign 
policy, involving Imperial interests, should be taken 
without the approval of the Dominions. 

“ In order to achieve these results some modification 
of practice in the government of this country and of 
the Dominions would be necessary. Some concessions 
would have to be made ; some sacrifice of old-fashioned 
pride on the one hand, and some abandonment of 
exaggerated independence on the other. 

“ British Ministers should realise that they cannot 
be free and untrammelled in future to choose a foreign 
policy which may land the Empire in war, and expect 
material help from Canada : while Canadians should 
understand that, if they desire to fly the Union Jack, 
they must face the fact that Great Britain is a European 
Power, and be ready to shoulder a share of the European 
burden. 

DOMINION PRIME MINISTERS AS REPRESENTATIVES. 

“ Although the shrinkage of the world increases 
rapidly, I do not believe that time and distance would, 
at present, permit of constant and adequate repre- 
sentation of the Dominions upon the Committee of 
Imperial Defence, if by that is meant the attendance 
Dominion representatives at c\ery important 
meeting of the Committee. The only adequ.Tte repre- 
sentative of a great Dominion is its Prime Minister. 

“For this reason 1 suggest, as the first step, com- 
plete confidence and free communication between the 
British and Canadian Prime Ministers upon all first- 
class quc,stions of F'oreign Policy. Annual viHts, or 
biennial visits, to London in July, to be followed by a 
scries; of meetings of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence, in order to ventilate and deal with technical 
questions, would be an admirable development and 
sufficient for our present needs. It would test the 
strength of our Imperial bonds. • 
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“There is, however, a condition precedent, and a 
necessary step antecedent to this. It is to establish 
confidence and communication between our Prime 
Minister, as Chairman of the Imperial Defence Com- 
mittee, and Mr, Borden, as Chairman of the Canadian 
Defence Committee. 

AN INDIAN PRECEDENT. 

“ Indian administrators are aware of the importance' 
of the weekly ‘ Private and confidential * Jettefs that 
pass between the Viceroy and the Secretary of StatO'^ 
lor India. Although members of the Indian Councils, 
may be reluctant to admit the fact, it nevertheless** 
remains that the vital and crucial business of the 
Indian Empire is discussed and settled by this ‘ private 
and confidential ' correspondence. 

“ That is the model and precedent which might 
b<" adopted and followed by the Prime Ministers of 
Great llritain and Canada, as a first step towards 
closer union. 

“ 'The Prime Minister to-day must inevitably become; 
more and more an Imperial Chancellor. He will l>e* 
forced to devolve the conduct of business in Parliament 
more and more upon his colleagues. He will be forced 
to trench more and more upon the functions of the 
Foreign Secretary, the Colonial and Indian Secretaries 
of State, and the First Lord of the Admiralty. 

THE COLONIAL OFFICE AN ANACHRO.VISM. 

‘‘ 'The day cannot now be far distant when the 
affairs oi the Colonial Otfice should be relieved of the 
affairs of the Dominions. ^ 

“The Colonial Office, in that sphere, is an ana- 
chronism. Every consideration points to the Bureau of 
the Prime Minister, to the Secretariat of the Committee 
of ImjKriul Defence, as the suitable machinery for 
keeping Great Britain and the Dominions in touch, 
and as a means of establishing more intimate, more 
confidential , and more landing relations between the 
Mother ('ountr) and the Dominions, which very shortly 
will surpass her in population and wealth as they do 
ahead} in area and extent.’' 

FEDERATION DY MENACE. 

Viscount Esher concludes his survey of constructive 
Imperial policy thus : — “ In order to federate more or* 
less independent groups of men of the same race and 
speech, some menace is required to their pride and 
independence. 

“ First, the Chauvinism of the Napoleonic traditian ; 
and, secondly, the French spirit of Revanche, federated 
and have kept together the German Empire. 

“ Bismarck, far-seeing, of esprit positif, found in 
Alsace-Lorraine the instrument he required to hold 
together the South and North German peoples. 

“ His successors have provided us with a weapon 
equally potent for our purposes. No British statesman 
could have federated the British Empire. That object 
is going to be accomplished by the menace of the 
German Fleet.” 
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:iTHE TRAGEDY OF A NATION.* 

. The title and sub-title of this book sufficiently 
^^j|Mcribe its purport, and we know beforehand that 
Shuster intends to arraign both the Russian and 
Witish Governments. He himself is sure that if he 
iiad been left alone he would have succeeded in infusing 
IWW blood into the unhealthy finances of Persia. But 
liis picture of the corruption of Persian public life, 
entire absence of any check on fraud and di.s- 
fanhesty in the administration^ of finance, the 
lietcirogeneous collection of miny nationalities in 
official positions, and the consequent want of real 
patriotism, make it very doubtful whether he could 
succeeded in any case. 

J He has, at all events, produced a noteworthy book, 
mU written, well printed, and illustrated by portraits 
:^hich. help the reader to realise the characters who 
V ilppear upon the stage which he mounted so hopefully, 
■■ where tile fought so courageously, and left so discreetly, 
J a reputation for good faith, even though mistakes 
t iure admitted. 

'■p' He certainly considered our Government to blame, 
i Had he is not at all polite to Sir Edward Grey. 

He records the remark of a newspaper correspondent, 
wrote : — 

I By leaving a Persian Government in existence the Powers 
littade all responsibility, while at the same time successfully 
/paralysing the Government they tolerate. 

MEDLEVAL DIPLOMACY^ 




He continues ; — 


if , 1 would suggest that the Powers (meaning England and 
Rtuda) may have thought that they thus escaped all responsi* 
bUity for what goes on in Persia, but the world has long since 
^ grown familiar with such methods. Mere cant, however 
jwaionily put forth in official statements, no longer blinds 
, 'plicated ptlblic opinion as to the facts in these acts of inter- 
national filial. .d..^e The truth is that England and Russia 
been playing a hand in the game of mediseval diplomacy. 

f y Further on he says : — ^ 

it may be asked what England could have done to slay 
ROfiaia's hand in Persia. Great Britain is a naval Power, hut 
'what could her fleets do against Russia? Where could they 
attack her, unless and until she came down to the Persian Gulf 1 
England is not able to oppose successfully Russian arms in 
Northern Persia. She is not a military Power, in the sense 
that several great Continental Powers are, and the entire 
British Ai'niy could not attack the vast forces >^hich Ru.ssia 
could pour into Persia from the Caucasus. 

The answer, however, is not far to seek. Either England 
is still a first -class Power in the world, or she i.s not. Up to (he 
■ pnesent she has been so considered. Russia has so rated her. 
.iWhen, therefore, it became clear last July that Russia was 
openly seeking to violate the Angio-Russian Convention by 
^jslerfering with Persia’s independence, which both England 
had mutually engaged to respect, it was England’s 
k«faiioiu right and duly to protest against such a step, and to 

r . The Sfrangling oj Persia : A Record of European 
JHtjihm/uy and Oriental Intrigue. By W. Morgan 
SIwter. (Fisher Unwin. 12s.6d.net.) 


warn Russia that her actions could be taken oi>1y as a repudia- 
tion of the .Anglo-Russian Convention. This would at least 
have kept British faith with Persia and with the world* |t 
might well have prevented Russia from going any further* 

patriotic PERSIAN WOMEN. 

Mr. Shuster mves a striking picture of the patrioti.sm 
of the Persian women. Once when statistics 
needed a woman came forward to supply them frpnri' 
a private source known to her, doing this at an 
enormous risk to the lives and property of herself 
and her children. Again, when doubts came to ties 
whispered as to whether the Mcdjlis would stand firm 
against the Russian Government, and the people were 
torn with anxiety as to what the Nationalists could do 
to hold their representatives firm, the women siipplied 
the answer : — 

Out from their w.illed courtyard.s and harems marched three 
hundrerl of that weak sex, with the flush of undying determina- 
tion in their checks. I’hey were clad in their plain black robes 
with the white nets of their veils dropped over their faces. 
Many held pistols under their skirls or in the folds of their 
sleeves. Straight to the Mcdjlis they went, and, gathered 
there, demanded of the President that he admit them all. 
What the gr.Tve Deputies of the land of the Idon .'ind the Sim 
may have thought at this strange visitation is not reconled. 
The President consented to receive a delegation of them. In 
his reception-hall they confronted him, and lest he and hist 
colleagncs should doubt ihcir meaning', these cloistered Persian 
mothers, wives, and d-aughlers exhibited threateningly their 
revolvers, lore aside their veils, and confessed their decision to 
kill their oCirn liusbiuds and .sons, and leave behind their owm 
dead bodies if the Deputies rvavered in their fluty 10 uphold the 
lil)erty and dignity of the Per.sian people and nation. 

Though the Mecljlis was destroyed by a Russian 
coup d'etat soon after, it passed out of being without 
the stain of having sold its country’s bir'hriehi. 
Mr. .Shuster admits that you cannot “ hu.stle the 
l^ast, though he had thought it possible before his 
attempt in Persia. He concludes his story by saying : 
“ The Persians deserved )>ctter of Rate than to sink 
buck into an even worse .serfdom. . * # British and 
Russian statesmen may be proud of their work in 
l\*rsia ; it is doubtful whether anyone else i.s.’* Ttie 
Ijook has valuable appendices and an index, 


AN UNKNOWN PEOPLE.* 

Chota Nagpur is a division of British India ii» 
Bengal, a hilly, forest-clad plateau, and this is tte 
home of the MCindfts or Kols, an agricultural people of 
whom small mention is usually made, but who 
interesfing because of their origin. The word 
is the name given to the language spoken by ttee’ 
people, which richly abounds in vowels. 

Many of the troubles of the MQndas — indeed/Sos«t 
which have caused actual rebellion — were due tci 

* Tf^ Mundds and Their Country. By Sara^ 

Roy. *l[Thackcr, Spink, CalcuUa. 95. 6d.) 
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ta^es imposed by the numerous family 
connections of the rajahs^ the landlords^ and> above 
aD, by the middlemen, foreigners, Sikhs, and others 
who, coming to the country as horse-dealers, shawl 
and brocade merchants, etc., obtamed farms, often 
villages, in lieu of cash. They were called Thika- 
dars, from “ thika,*^ which means a temporary lease. 
A writer in the Calcutta Review in 1867 tells of their 
extortions thus 

When die oppressor wants a horse, the Kol most pay; 
when he desires a palkt^ the Kois have to paj|, and afterwards 
to bear him therein. They must pay for his musicians, for Ins 
milch cows, for his pan. Does someone die in his house ? he 
luxes them ; is a child born ^ again a tax , is there a marriage 
or iiooja ? a tax. Is the Thikadar found guilty at Cutchary and 
sentenced to be punished ? the Kol must pay the fine. Or docs 
a death occm in the house of the Kol ? The poor man must 
pay a fine. Is a child born? Is a son or daughter married? 
the poor Kol is stdl taxed And this plundering, punishing, 
robbing system goes on till the Kols run away 1 hese unjust 
people not only take away everything in the house, but even 
force the Kols to Iwrrow, that they may obtain what they want, 
reminding one of Sidney Sinuh’s account of the poor man taxed 
from birth to hrs coffin Again, whenever the Thikadar has to 
go to Cutchary or to the King, to a marriage, on a pilgrimage, 
however distant the place, the KoLs must accompany him and 
render service without payment 

THE HISTORY OF THE MUNDAS. 

Mr. Chandra Roy is intensely interested in the task 
he has set himself He sa\ s — 

In India, wc have vast holds for historical research as yet 
lying unexph>red or but partially <.xplore<l The early history 
o( the so called Kolarian aborigines of India is one of those 
obscure tracts that have hirtll) yet liten rescued from the dark 
ness of obJivion. * A thuk lurtain of mystery lungs o\er the 
antiquities of these prehistoric trilx^ 01 (heir reui origin and 
their primitive abotle we are in utter darkness ; of their sue 
ressivc migrations in ancient times through different parts of 
India we have no written records to enlighten us, and of the 
various vicissitudes of torlune they underlet nt in the dim dark 
ages of antiquity our present kno^^kilgo is next to nothing 
And yet these are the jXJO[)lcs whose remote ancestors were onte 
misters of Indian s<n I— whose doings and suffi rings whose joys 
and sorrows once made up the history of the Indian Tcninsula 

The early history ot the Mundas is unknown ; it is 
supposed that they emigrated from the East, and 
settled in India at a very earlv period Dark brown, 
almost black in colour, short in stature, the average 
height of the adult male being five feet six inches, 
sturdy, with thick lips, a broad nose, and a low facial 
angle, the Mundas are starcelv beautiful in our British 
eyes. Their modern history commences with the rule 
of Akbar the Great; it was in the year 1772 that 
the first entry of the British took place, and the 
Maharaja of Chota Nagpur l^ecame a vassal of the 
Sonourable East India Company. 


ethnographical DETAllS. 

The history, accurate and legendary, and ethno- 
ftaphy of this interesting people are given great 
airal 4 ’y Mr. Hoy 

The dress of the MOndls is very simple and scanty. Theii 
nip Ordinarily wear a loin*cloth called boUi. This is from six 
iite enhits long, and has coloured borders at the two ends. 
Oh f«Hve ocensiont, young men and boys wear a longer batot* 
IvOOhdVof which, called bmdolt^ are allowed to hang gaily 
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before and behind almost down to the Ydmijk itten tffco 
wear aroiiid the vraist a sort of belt (Jailed '* feardhiaiV* Thep 
are sometimes made of cocoon'^silk. 

Very old men, who sit at home and are unfit 
work, wear only a piece of cloth about a yard 
As for the dress of Munda women, they generally wedfs 
a long piece of cloth called “ panis ’’ round the 
allowing a portion of it to pass diagonally over 
upper part of the body so as to cover the brcaswl; 
Little girls ^ear a shorter cloth, without the omitf., 
mental borders of the “ pana.” In the interior of 
Munda country , however, one not infrequently 
with Munda women going about with no other wearirij|| 
apparel than a piece of cloth round the waist. Thfell^^ 
ram-hats, however, approach English fa.shions, 
they are nearly as large as was that of the aotress Ww*. 
had to have her door enlarged in order that she might'! 
wear it when entering or leaving The legs of men asi?- 
well as of women are generally uncovered, and shOCili'j 
are seldom worn. Sometimes, how’ever, peopwi'i 
whose feet are wearing away put on a sort of leathet ; 
sandals, consisting only of a sole with a strap passii% 
over the feet. ^ jt' 

As the staple food of the Munda is boiled nm, pulse^ ^ 
or millet, his cooking utensils are mostly sim^ ; hW* 
agricultural implements, however, make up for it by i 
their variety 

CURIOrS SLEEPING CUSTOM. 

The unmarried }oung men and girls of a 
family do not generally sleep at night in the family 
residence And to strangers and foreigners it is at fir^ 
a mvstery where they piass the night. But once you 
succeed in gaming their confidence, the Munda of ai 
village will tell you where the “ giti-ori of theilf’ 
young bachelors and of their maidens respectively 
mav be found. 

The young bachelors of a MQnda village or hamlet 
(tola) have a fixed common dormitory in the house oi 
a Munda neighbour, who may have a hut to spare for' 
the purpose And, similarly, all the unmarried girls of 
a village or a hamlet sleep together in a house belongs 
ing to Nome childless old Munda couple or to some 
lone elderly Munda widow. The matron of the house 
exercises a general superintendence over the morals qf ^ 
the girls. These “ giti-oras ” for bo\s and girls are^ 
in their humble way, seminaries for moral and intel- 
lectual training Their disputes are settled by trial by 
ordeal. The family possessions are in common, though 
daughters cannot inherit. Widows are not degrad^^ 
and may even marry again. The marriage ceremonii^s 
are complicated, and not always amusing ; nor do the 
birth rites lack offerings, purifications, etc. Crematioti 
is, of course, the rule, and the accompanying riteSy« 
which take days to perform, are very curious. 

A NEW source of potash is described in Cassier^s for 
August by Mr. 0 . E. Mitchell. It consists of a mass of 
alumte, a mineral yielding about 10 per cent, of pure 
potash, and possibly amounting to some four and 
a half million tons, which has been discovered in Utah* 
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A NOVEL WITH A PURPq^E* 

Ik this book the author very topically gives to all 
sundry an infallible method for curbing labour 
" HJnrest, Ladv Manmgtree’s house is the Market 
Hace in Parliamentary measures^ and places are 
bohght and sold. Power is her ambition, and Mr. 
Puttymore, the Premier, being her friend, she generally 
Ihlimages to accomplish her aims. Her life holds a 
tMigedy, and the knowledge of this puts her in the 
|K)wer of a man, Klister, an alien by birth, whose 
^cleverness has given him political power The story 
is somewhat commonplace, but it has been made the 
vehicle of some piquant theories about the best way 
to treat the strike question. It is Klister who 
suggests them Not being a born Englishman, his 
remedies are drastic, and when submitting them to 
the Prime Minister he insists that the Premier, not he, 
shall father them Explaming his theory . “ I would 
^ ao act that trade unionism should destroy itself,’' he 
says, and when asked how this is to be achieved . — 
“In this way The capitalists and the employers are incon* 
vemencisd by these absjrd strikes, and are weary of them. 
They will be only too ready to assist my plan If the workers, 
without Otpital, can obtain this autocratic power, how much 
more power can the wealthy classes obtain if they choose to 
eJtert the magic of their pockets ” 

“Ah! I sec,” exclaimed Putty more, with a face that clearly 
Saw nothing 

A l-REL lABOUR I EAGUl 


“ Therefore, I am going to form a fund by subscription to be 
devoted to the use of a Free Labour League lhat league, 
hacked, as it will be, by practically unlimited funds, will pro 
^ ceed in this way The moment a worker, man or woman, 
bUpporU by affidavit or other satisfactory evidence the state 
tnent that 1 rade Unioniats have threatened, in their own elegant 
terms, to ‘down tools,’ and refused to work alongside him or 
het, if employed, then that man or woman will, out of the 
lands of the f ree Labour League, be paid w hatever wages she 
or he would have earned at that |ob, until such time as the 
gallant Trade Uniomsta think well to ‘up tools’ again and 
rWork alongside him or her in absolute peace In brief, the 
Free Labour League will be an inveried Iradc Union, with all 
the emplcyers and all the capitalists behind it ” 

“I follow — I follow,” declared Piiltymore ; but if he did, 
his next question proved it was at a long distance behind : 

“ What IS to prevent Trade Unionists allowing you to go on 
paying the non union for life ’ ” 

“Human nature' With the bitter feeling existing between 
'the two classes, the unionist would never, by his own act, 
Wulingly afford a non unionist a permanent holiday upon full 
pay. On the other hand, the non unionist w ould have no fear 
of offering his cervices anywhere — probably he’d be only too 
anxious to offer them — with a view of making the unionisb 
‘ down tools ’ over him, and so procure him an annuity ” 


ENDING STRIKES 

He speaks even more openly at Lady Maningtree’s 
house : — 

“I wanted this 'strike ended,” he says, “and I wanted it 
ended m such wise that when the other plan we know of comes 
into operation, the Labour Leaders generally will not blame 
the Government to which 1 belong. So I interviewed some 
Labour Leaders. They weren’t bad fellows, a little truculent 
and hectoring at first, though greatly impressed by the Dow ning 


Street furniture. Lots of people are afraid of fumiliire, you 

know ” 

“I don’t quite follow your object,” «ays laidy ManlngUce, 
“My object was that, when the storm breaks, when Trade 
^ Unionism is torn with various plans for countering the Liberty 
of Labour League, and tottering to its fall — in those days I 
want the Leaders to remember that the Government gave them 
fiiendly warning — that we sprung nothing on them unawares 
“All 1*111 doing at present is this: Labour thinks ilself 
omnipotent. That is a disaster-producing opinion. I am 
merely going to show it that it is not. I’m not going to let the 
tail wag the dog. labour has reached a stage when, in the 
name of breaking down oppression, it is more oppressively 
autocratic than any tyrant has ever been before Thai cannot 
be allowed They’ve a perfect right to work or not to work 
But theyve no right to prevent other people working, or to 
compel other people to strike, and they shan't do it I 1 won’t 
have that, and I won’t have noting ^ 

“ I’m not going to leave the poor devils to the mercy of the 
masters I'm going to bring in a measure to render compulsory 
wages that will be a certain agreed proportion of profits It 
will apply to all the vital indiisiries VV'hen that measure is in 
operation, strikes on a gigantic scale will be made illegal con 
spiricies F very body will be much happier — except professional 
agitators, who live by gulling the workers ” 


THE SP\NISII MAIN TO-DAY* 

An tnterLdining description of a one man expedition, 
which, starting from Irmidad, proceeded up the 
Orinoeo to Angostura, and thence on mule back into 
the llanos of Venezuela Irmidad is an oil producing 
district andso, with the description of Its lo\el\ scenery 
is mixed up an account of the Guay aguav are oilfields, 
where natural gas risc^ from the ground, and can be 
lit by a match A mud volcano, black ledges of 
pitch, ana an asphalte lake seem incongruous with 
the beautiful island scenery described with such zest 
b\ the author 

Mr Bates settles with an Aniein an filibuster to 
cross to Venezuela m a little two ton yacht. When 
they start it IS packed so full with wine and provisions 
destined for bribery and their own food, with oil 
barrels and various etceteras, that to sit or he down 
IS out of the question So they two, with a couple of 
natives, start on this dare-devil journeys, and after 
penis galore arrive in safety. Ihcre are innumerable 
stories of the rascality of the officials, capped by tales 
of Fitzgeralds own doings. 

The whole journey is seamed with incidents, and 
such information is gathered as that Venezuela is a 
country enormously rich, pnneipKilly in coffee, cocoa, 
balatd, rubber, hides, and cattle, and its exports 
exceed its imports as eight to five. When, however, 
Mr Bates suggests breeding good cattle, his suggestion 
IS met by a shake of the head and the words . “ Too 
many revolutions.” 

The yavel story is prefaced by an account of the 
Conquistadores in whose path our author is following : 
Columbus, who named Trinidad from the three moun- 
tain peaks which his sailors saw on Trinity Sunday ; 


^ The Modern Market Place, By Coronet.” • * The Path of the Conquistadores, By Lindon Bates^ 
(jfdmLong. 6s.) Jun. ^Methuen. los, fid#- net.) 
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De Beirio, lUl^ Picton, Nelson, and Bolivar— ill 
shamehilly treated by their countrymen instead of 
being rewarded, though why Nelson should be counted 
as one of the Conquistadores is not quite clear. The 
book is beautifully illustrated. 

A REFORMER POET* 

Mr. Lloyd was one of the most charming, cultured 
and thoughtful of those Americans who have devoted 
their lives to the study of the social evolution of 
moral society. Descended from Dutch, English and 
Huguenot forefathers, he was brought up strictly 
and in a home where there were few spare pennies. 
His brother, who writes the book, says that he once 
asked his mother what he should say about him as a 
child. “ That he never did anything that was not 
obedient, affectionate and noble,” she answered. 

Mr. Caro Lloyd, however, gives us but very brief 
instances of his brother’s private life. This is under- 
standable when we realise that Henry Demarest Lloyd 
lived for his work, and died of pneumonia, the conse- 
quence of a neglected cold caught at a meeting of the 
Chicago Federation of Labour, so that an account of 
his labours is really the story of his life. He is probably 
best knowm as the determined opponent of the Standard 
Oil Company, and as the author of ” Wealth against 
Commonwealth ” and ” Labour Co-partnership,” but 
these works are but a fraction of the number of 
burning articles he contributed to the magazines 
and daily press. A writer of singular power and 
happy plira'coli'jv , he was able to interest Ijis readers 
even in statistics, and this and his beautiful life made 
him an opponent to l)e fearetl b)’ the powers of evil. 
He said himself, ” The reformer is a poet, a creator. 
He secs visions and fills the people with their beauty, 
and by the contagion of virtue his creative impulse 
spreads among the mas.s, and it begins to climb and 
build.” The two volumes are well printed and illus- 
trated, contain valuable appendices, a list of Mr. 
Lloyd’s works, and a good index. 

ROMAN CHURCHES.f 

A FASCINATING work, both as regards letterpress 
and illustrations. The churches descril)ed are grouped 
as belonging to the early mediieval and Renaissance 
periods. 

Those founded by Constantine in all probability 
were at first law courts, and preserved their original 
structure as being more convenient for religiou.s 
worship than were the then existing Pagan temples. 
These edifices were many times rebuilt, restored or 
enlarged by successive Popes, and this fact ni^kes it 

* Htnry Demarest Lli/yd. By Caro Lloyd. (Putnam. 
2 vols. 21S. net.) 

t The Cathedrals and Churches of Rome and South 
Italy. By T, F. Bumpus. (T. Werner Laurie. 
i6s. net.) " 


an impossible task to assign a prei^e date to any 
building.'*' 

A descriptive account is given of St. Peter’s (the site 
of which was Nero’s Circus and the scene of so much 
cruelty to early Christians), with its grand approach 
and magnificent art treasures enshrined within. The 
churches of San Giovanni Laterano (the first seat of 
the Benedictine Order in Rome), Sta Maria Maggiore 
(a beautiful ancient Romane.sque example and founded 
in 352-366 A.D.), San Paolo, Sta Prasseda, Sta Marta 
(erected upon the site of a temple to Minerva, founded 
by Pompey the Great), as w^ell as the buildings of the 
Renais.sance age are carefully portrayed, and we lay 
down the book with reluctance. 

PLEASANT STORY-TELLING.* ^ 

Miss Mar, the delightful story-teller, has for a 
year or two been entreated to write a book, and 
though she does not see why she should, yet she 
has given way, to our great advantage. Born in 
Winona, on the banks of the Mi.ssissippi, she begins 

1 remember perfeclly my first public appearance, and, alas I 
it w'as a heart-breaking ntiair. 1 was about It was 

examination day, and the mothers of all the pupils were invited 
to come to the big hall in the school-house to hear their more 
or less lalenlerl children do their bits. My “ bit ” was to recite 
a piece; in fad I was the star; and I was to w'elcomc the 
parents in a few appropriate verses, as the programme stat^, 
written by the superinieiulent of the school. 1 had a new dress 
for the occasion. It was pink, trimmed with swansdown. No 
dress since has ever given me the unalloyed delight that the 
mere feel of that swanstlown did. 1 had a pair of slippers to 
match. Truly my cup of joy was full to the brim and over* 
flowing. . . . 

Mis^t Mar then describes her slippers, which were 
admired by all but one little girl, how she wa.s lifted 
up to the table to perform that which, to her mind» 
was the most important function of the day. Then— ^ 

How true it is that pride goeth before a fall — and oh, what^ 
a fall was mine ! I began to speak the lines 1 had known so 
well for the past si.x weeks, the lines which, after all these years, 
still cling to my memory : — 

“ Kind friends and dear parents, we welcome you here,” 

(graceful sweep of the arms accompanied these words) 

“ To our nice pleasant schoolroom and teacher so dear,” 
(here a patronising .smile, and finger pointed at teacher), 

“ We hope you'll approve we hope ” 

At this critical moment I caught sight of the little girl who 
didn't like the slippers, and she made a face at me. I could 
perhaps have withstood this horrid display of jealousy, brought 
back the vanishing words, and battled on to the end, had not 
a little boy whom 1 loved madly-— giggled ! I was undone. I 
started the verse again, faltered, forgot completely, and bursting 
into tears, was ignominiously lifted from my perch, amidst th« 
sympathetic, if somewhat sulxlucd, applause of the audience. 

Helen Mar stealthily made her wa>’ to that girl of 
the grimace and ” scratched her good ” ; the result 
wdien she was taken home is not detailed 1 
RUBBER, NOT REAL. 

Her next-told adventure relates to a visit to an 
Indian camp, quite oblivious of the alarm ot her parents^ 

* May 1 Tell You a Story f By Helen Mar# 
(Bennett and Co. The Century Press. 2s. 6d. net.) 
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which the river bank was a forbidden plAy- 
^ground. Some more incidents are given froil| her own 
history, and then she contributes anecdote after 
|<tt»ecdote about her professional work. Here are some 
them : — 

In America, if anyone is curious or inquisitive, and tries to 
out anything and evei 7 thing about everybody, they call it 
rubbering,'’ and call the inquisitive ono “ rubber neck." 

)\ Well, the story goes that an Englishman in New York got in 
“(•ft ^ramcar and sat opposite to a lady who had a very peculiar- 
''<|0Oking child in her arms— an awfully funny-looking kul it vias, 
'iiand the man could not keep his eyes away from it. He would 
look at it— look away —and then look back again, absolutely 
fascinated by it, it w'as so ugly. 

Finally, the mother got very much annoyed over the man’s 
f todeni^, and leaned over^ and said to him, “ Rubber! " 

A look of relief came over the Englishman’s face as he 
jRervcntly exclaimed : 

Thank God, madam I I thought it was real'* 

^ Many of her stories relate to children who, she says*, 
Vftcn have the words they should learn gabbled to 
"^them indistinctly and without explanation of their 
fWieaning, as when the little girl, on returning from 
Sunday-school, was asked the text, and replied with 
gneat enthusiasm, “ Many are called but few frozen ^ 

HUSBANDS AND WHITE ELEPHANTS. 

So many of her stories make iun of wives that she 
relates the following to balance them : — 

A lady wrote to twenty-five fnends, and told them she was 



iSving^ “ Elefihant ” party, ahd that each guest wjW to 
come, and bring |he ahsobtefy most useless iMlif sbqflMepd 
— and the whole twenty-five women turned up With dieii' 
husbands. 

Miss Mar does not spare her own countrymen, 

A very rich American came to I^ondon, and met an English- 
man who— strangely enough — liked him, and asked him to his 
house. 

The Englishman was a great collector of antiques, cnrioritles, 
etc., and imowed the American, among other thin^, a table 
and a chair, and,, pointing to them, said, That table and that 
chair once belonged to Milton." 

** Really," . said the American, and kneeled down And 
reverently kissed both table and chair. 

“And," continued the Englishman, “that table was the 
very one on which that immortal classic, * Paradise Lost,’ w'OA 
written." 

“ What was written ? ” questioned the guest, 

“ ‘ Paradise Lost,’ ’’ w’as the reply. 

“ Who wrote it ? " again questioned the American, 

“Milton," replied the host. 

“ Who did you say owned that table ? " 

“ Milton," again answered the host, 

“ Gosh ! " ejaculated the rich one, in a tone of disgust, “ I 
thought you said Upton." 

Nor does she spare her hosts at private engagements 
when they are caddish, a.s sometimes happens. 

We must hope that Miss Mar will tell us some 
more stones soon. 


Books in 


FICTION. 

Street Called Straight, By the Author of “ The 
Inner Shrine.” (Methuen. 6s.) 

A povcl in W'hich ihe interest is purely intellectual and im- 
personal, so that the effect is as if one were looking on at 
aome dainty Ixiuis XV. tragi comedy. Two men— an English 
officer of high rank, a V'.C., and a somewhat rough built 
American w^ho has earned by fair means a quarter of a million 
— are in love with a beautiful and noble American girl who has 
‘not yet awakened to life and its sordidness. Davenant had 
proposed to Oliv ia when she was nineteen ; Colonel Ashton 
1;>ecomes engaged to her later. There are some agreeable 
I relations and a delightful old man, whose words arc few, who 

r ks generally in enignia.s, but who always has the root of 
matter in them— such as, for instance, “By the Street 
called Straight we come to the House called Beautiful." But, 
speaking generally, there are only three characters. Olivia’s 
father, who robs his clients and is in danger of being taken to 
Sing-Sing, is introduced to show them Uj 7 . Thw trouble 
awakens Olivia, brings out the finest qualities of both her 
admirers, and incidentally leaches Olivia that she loves her 
own compatriot rather than his English nval. The duel 
between the men is wiih the foils on, though they once so far 
forget themselves as to give and return a blow. ITic style of 
the book IS so fine that the reader, like Olivia, is pulled both 
ways. It ih hardly necessary to the story that the locale should 
be B<»ton, but it gives occasion for some graphic statements of 
differences between English and American points of view. 

AHve. By Arnold Bennett. (Methuen. 6s. 
New Edition.) 

Ainost amaring ai^ount, replete witfi irony, of the difficulties 
of an e<ioa||tric artist who the Asune of a rascally dead 


Brief. 

« t 

valet and allows him to be Inirietl in Westminster Abbey as 
Priam Farll. 'J he complications are fantastic Ijeyond belief. 
Farll even marries the builder's widow who has advertised for 
a husband in the A/atrtmonml jVe:c's,SLn(\ lieen answered by 
Leek the valet. But Mr. Bennett’s readers will know that 
pathos is also an integral part of the situation. 

A Woman in the Limelight By Charles Gleig. 
(Methuen. 6s.) 

A novel supjKiscd to Ik* a picture of things as they arc in a 
world where the women are unchaste and mobt of the lAcn 
soiled in mind or l>ody, all alike being selfish. Likewise it 
shows how a man may have many pasts, but a woman none — 
also that a man may misunderstand his friend of many 
years, and^ counsel wrongly a woman who loves that friend. 

The Mystery Queen. By Fergus Hume. (Ward* 
Lock. 6s.) 

A thoroughly up-to-date mystery story in Mr. Hume’s best 
manner, the interest centring round Dan the aviator and his 
charming fiancle^ who have run counter to Queen Beelzebttb^ 
the chief of a demon gang. 

A Plain Woman’s Portrait By Sophie Cole. 

(Mills and Boon. 6.s,) 

A boot to which unstinted praise may be given. Th« chief 
portrait is certainly that of toe “ plain woman," btlt it is Aacife 
than a portrait^it is a creation. Joanna Jephson’s 
earned her living and educated her Children % ^ing 
boarders. Her tose is on the sea-coast, and in it JhaOlia 

c spends a by no means unbappv girlhood. The sudden deadi 
of her motner, and the need m using the mall anunint of hdr 
life hg^rance to complete the edwtkm of a younger hrothOjii^ 
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* Joaiiii to w>rk for h« l>vW» Tjhi«| ij*»ifr«ycr, fs no 

r^ f^vanoe* for, imaginative, and navingindfoitliiaUty, the 
^ confinement of the boarding-house had ai'^ys irked her. She 
learned l^ing and shorthand and went to work in a London 
office# And thus we are shown more portraits, such as that of 
the young Cft^riage builder, “ who carried about a pocket 
etlition of Swinburne, awl cjuoted the classiics to uncomprehend- 
ing clerks ” ; the blacksmith with the lieautiful voice, who 
sung only plaintive songs until the accident to his little 
daughter, after which he sang only merry lilts; the novelist's 
secretary, tactful, humorous and kindly, and the collector 
who collected not things, but people. Here Joanna learns to 
write, and, on the point of success, is asked toanake the sacrifice 
of returning to a simple domestic life as her brother’s house- 
keeper. The atmosphere of the Ixiok is genial, there is a 
delicious love story, and not one extraneous word, the author, 
like Joanna, evidently preferring to “cut ’’ than to “add.*' 

77ie Marble Aphrodite. By Anthony Kirby Gill. 
(Stanley Paul. 6s.) 

My Escapes. By a Bachelor, (John Long. 6s.) 

The Happy Family. By Frank Swinnerton. (Methuen. 
6s.) 

Mr. Swinnerton provides a strong point for the advocates of 
women's rights (tnongh possibly that is not his intention) in thi-. 
sordid account of the unhappiness gencraterl by the suburban 
notion that tire women of a family must aay at home iml 
-speiid all the father's earnings, at his death iKung lelt desolate. 
The characters show skilful handling. 'I’he inside story of a 
publishing office may be veracious, and the unhappy fan dies 
here depicted have just enough of truth in the description to 
make the reading about them very depressing. 

Writ fen in the Sand. By G. R, Duval. (Ham- 
Smith. 6.S.) 

An enthusiastic descriplion of the desert of S.ihara and the 
s|)elJ it casts over the dwelhrs m it. The love<^tory is very 
sad, 'Ik) ft fairly coutenUsl young French oftictr tlure 
comes an err.itic but witching Knghsh woman. They love, 
and she leaves him to his loneliness after her fust raptures are 
over, Eric I^gardc gels transferred to I’.xns in order to 
meet her, but the glamour thrown by the atmosphere of the 
desert has vanisheil, the fair Rosamund lias found another 
lover, and the fatal Talmonl cxpcdiuon is the only logical 
" conclusion to the story, 

Barbara. By Alice and Claud Askew, (Fisher 
Unwin. 6s ) 

The heroine marries a very eccentric Irishman, of the stage 
kind, who, thougli an educatctl gentlciiKin, ceriamly doe-* not 
talk like one. Poor llarbiir.! marries him in a fit of pique, 
and finds .^ihat, instead of a rich man with a fine estate, he is 
the owner of a half ruined barrack and the father of two 
young hooligans. However, he dies, and a happy ending 
makes up to the heroine, and perhaps to readcrN, for all ihc 
shortcomings. 

Sally. By Dorothea Conyers. (Methuen. 6s.) 

A Unghter-provoking tale of various happenings in Conne- 
mWa. Possibly the descriptions of the various fox hunts neeil 
^ Some experience of Ireland to get the full savour ; and how 
ceoild Uie niece of an aunt who hunted talk about the hounds 
** bprking'^ when the fox is sighted ? And those si^s ! Even 
^ H West Coast fisheniian docs not reckon them to be quite so 
What does probal^ity matter though in such a 
rollicking story which reminds one of Horrocks, 
rftnd taitlnto^ as foil of fun and pathos as “ Handy Andy ” itself? 

pStda Maty. By E. Maria Albanesi. (Methuen. 6s.> 
' Art Interesting ^omeitle story with two heroines nnd an old- 
' world atmospnesf^ sirxnge predicament of th<A;arefuUy 
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tentled Isdy of the Manor Is treated ver/skiWIy, for foili 
outside calm of her environment hides a volcano of seething 
passion. 

Mightier than the Sword. By Alphonse Coutlantieir^r „ 
(Unwin. 6s.) ^ ^ 

A ivoipiantly stimulating story of a journalist’s life, writjfoyl , 
from the iiisule. When Barrie treated of the same subject fo 
“ When a Man’s Single,” it was in a cheerily optimistic vefo^ * 
Mr. Courlander gives the darker side, the hardships of tbsl 'j 
life, the insecurity of tenure, its ruthless using up of the 
that is in a man. The pa.vsion of his hero is to ** get op," 
to that he sacrifices the love of two women and nis j 

'The editor who plays so large a part in the story is a pfObfom* ,| 
Is he the Napoleon of the Press? If so, Mr. Coorl^ndef *' 1 
describes his most winning side. V 

V 

Miral>eP s Island. By Louis Tracy. (Ward, Lock. 

Full of intrigue .and adventure, the scene opens with a i 
wreck ofi an unknown Scottish island. The castaway findft fot' 
has one inhahitsint , a lovely lady, and he promptly falls ili\ 
love with her. The reader will find plenty of interest in this 
story of their various embarrassments and the way they aiW i 
overcome. 

Paul Burden. By Sir William Magnay. (Stanley 
Paul. 6s ) ’ i 

A despairing farmer gets the chance to use the money another . 
man has thieved. He takes it without conscious thought, aiwl ( 
puts on to another man’s shoulders the evidence of his guilt. I 
lUirdon pays the money back, succeeds in life, and just when i 
he IS on the |x>int of attaining his ambition the other ina|!|l| 
(onies on the scene again and demands blackmail. Paill 
Burden is not a lovable character, nor can we at first admte^ 
him, but the wa) he deals with his problem calls for respect;!, ^ 
and we rejoice ih.it he returns to a life of quiet usefulness^ jj 
The other characters are merely pawns in the game. ^ 

Remittance Billy. By Ashton Hilliers. (Methuen. 6s ) j 

Billy is not sent to the Colonies, he is only banished to Bfe 
South of France and ordereil to resign his lieutenancy, ai n - 
pimishmenl for signing a cheque m his father's name. It seettia < 
almost incredible that the most ignorant of young men coitld * 
do such a thing and not know that it ls forgery; but Billy 
very innocent, for a soldier. 'The poor young fellow fokes 
punishment like a man and gains manliness through it Billy^ 
however, is only one of a number of roughly sketched personR^ 
and his mistake a lugatelle amongst the incidents of the book, ' 
which comprise alxluction, murder, the breaking of banka^ ^ 
ttc., and the bright young heroine is even beaten. A scene foi^ 
the law courts is wittily told, (hi the Bench is Sir Timothy^ 
Peppercorn, who “ had been a fair lawyer twenty years before ;i;V' 
Ins reliremcnl and pension were long overdue. Of late be \ 
had live<l upon his reputation, a grief to his fellow judges, 
misery to himself and ins family, a conglomeration of physical 
infirmities prciudicc and bad temjver.*’ This old sinner pro- 
nounces an unjust decree, and is thus unwittingly the means oC 
biinging the story to a happy conclusion. 

Caviare. By Grant Richards. (Grant Richards. 6$.^, 

Docs Mr. Richards’ title mean that the story is an ap^tisef 
or that it “ will be despiscil by the mil lion ” ? The Amiable 
Charles is certainly a rapid goer, and Ins adventures in PbxK 
in the company of an American and his daughter, odd coyi-^ 
^idcrably to our knowledge of Paris by ni^t, whilst hfo 
characters are not quite ordinary. v 

A Country Corner. By Amy Le Feuvre* ‘fCi|ssclL 65.)^ 

A romantic story which most young girls will enjoy. Two 
Sisters take a bachelor brother by storm, and insist upon Uvfo^^^, 
with him in the country, instewl of In a stU^ London hoimli 
with uncongenial companions.' They bring joy to many ‘ 
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Red Streak. By Wilmot Kaye. (Ward, Lock. 
6s.) 

Basil Thorn learns from his father in a tragic moment that 
.'Crotn generation to generaftion the Thorns have been liable to 
moments of hoihicidal madness. Upon this fact is built up 
a story of keen interest and a lightly -touched-upon problem, 
'’for the question whether such a taint can be hereditary is not 
‘ solved in the novel. 

Pearl of the East. By M. T. Hainselin. 
(Greening. 6s.) 

A novel of engrossing interest to those who like historical 
facts vivified in this way. h'ew of us know anything of the 
taking over of the interior of Ceylon by the East India 
Company and of the terrible massacre of the British troops 
the inhuman king who was the last of the native 
Tne story is told here as being revealed psychically to a 
descendant of one of the victims of the massacre. He and a 
Cingalese princess, whom the first Clavering had married, 
are supposed to be reincarnated in the modern characters of 
the story, who go through adventures enough and to spare. 

, The style of the telling is simple, and P'rank and Marguerite 
are charming as hero and heroine. 

Demon. By C. N. and A. M. Williamson. 
(Methuen, is.net.) 

This amusing original tale contains a serious Corsican compli- 
cation when a smart English girl loses her lukewarm lover, 
who is claimed by the demon who thinks herself a Princess. 

POLITICS AND RELIGION. 

^he Problem of Empire Governance. By C. Stuart- 
Linton. (Longmans. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The author, considering that the (question of Imperial unity is 
of the deepest practical moment, sets forth here his detailed 
views of the theory of the federation of the British 
Empire, and how they can l>est be converted into practice. 
Mr. Stuart-Linton does not exj^ect to do more than give 
subjects for discussion, so does not fear to be ambitious in his 
openings. “ The Title of the King ” is one ; “ Should not each 
. Member of the Federation Contribute towards the Reduction 
of the National Debt ? ” another. I'he section dealing with the 
articles of Constitution is very suggestive, as is also the 
chapter on Stale-aided emigration. Mr. Chamberlain is 
quoted largely, and it is jilain that the author considers Tariff 
Reform a necessary element of federation. 

The Truth about Syndicalism. By J. Ramsay Mac- 
donald, M.P. (Constable, is. net.) 

An expansion of six articles which appeared in the Daily 
Chronicle, this little volume gives a common-sense criticism of a 
Iftuch misunderstood subject. In terse, clear sentences we are 
given the pith of the matter ; and Mr. Macdonald concludes 
by saying that “ the one outstanding service which syndicalism 
has done— though done so badly that its value has been 
counterbalanced by other consequences — has . been its em* 
phasising that organised labour must not go to sleep in the 
belief that others are doing its work.” 

The Conservative Party and the Future. By Pierse 
Loftus. A Programme for Tory Democracy. 
(Stephen Swift, is. net.) 

The title describes the brochure exactly. 

Oves’’ Production and Want. By Michael Flurscheim. 
(Wm. Reeves, is. net.) 

This solution of the great economic and social problem 
of the day is well worth examination. The following will 
show the lines upon which the subject is treated. “ The road 
over which reform moves lies neither in the destruction of 
machines, fiu^tOries, or trusts, nor in their nationalisation ; it 


lies in their democr^tiaatio- . ‘I . a! approprutlon by 
the workers of all daises, ■ , ■ : ; and the 

purpose of this book is to show how this can .■!' ,■ ■ 

by certain fundamental proceedings.” It is ■ «■«» 
with land differen% from any other of man’s possessions. 

Ihe Heart of Things : Passages from the Writings of 
Frederick William Robertson, selected by Richard 
Mudie-Smith. (Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Robertson respected his own conscience ; believed in his Own 
native force, and in the divine fire within him. In this little 
volume we have the essence of his best outward expressions. 
It is a pocket vdume which might lie where it could be taken 
up when the spirit was lired. Here are one or two phrases 
taken at random : — 

“ People talk of liberty as if it meant liberty of doing what 
a man likes." 

“ For sadness, for suffering, for misgiving, there is no 
remedy but stirring and doing.” 

‘‘.Sin is the result of inclination or W’cakness, combined 
with opportunity.” 

The Education of Self. By Dr. Paul Dubois. (Funk 
and Wagnalls.) 

This translation of M. Dubois’ writings by Mr. E. G. 
Richards is intended for thinking people of all classes. The 
author considers that there is no such thing as ‘‘ willing ” to 
do right or wrong. These actions are the result of the con- 
catenation of outside circumstances, impulses, etc. He is 
indulgent to Christianity, but does not consider a religious 
belief a necessity. Two duties must be fulfilled. The first 
is to give one’s personality all the worth it is capable of 
possessing ; and the second is to pul it at the service of others. 

A Study in Karma. By Annie Besant. (is. 6d. net.) 
This little hook teaches of Karma, e.g., the law of cause and 
effect applicable to all creation when embodied in matter. 
Ignorance of this law causes helplessness before the forces of 
Nature ; knowledge, on the other hand, gives mastery over 
lliose forces and compels obedience. 

The pages dealing with national Karina and its influence 
over great disasters arc signillcanl. 

The Great Salvation. By C. R. Cuff. (Methuen. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

A study of the Epistle to the Hebrews, in which the state- 
ments about access to God, the word of salvation, the work 
of salvation, and the state of salvation are carefully collated. 

BIOGRAPHY, BELLES LETTRES, Etc. 
General Booth. (Nelson, yd.) 

Pending a fuller biography, everyone will rejoice to have 
this little appreciation, from diflerent points of view, of 
such well-known writers and workers as liulda Friederichs, 
Commissioner Scott- Rail ton, Lady PTances Balfour, the 
Rev. R. J. Campbell, and the Rev. P'. S. WebsLCr. 

Godoy: the Queeris Favourite. By Edmund B. 
d’ Auvergne. (Stanley Paul. i6s. net.) 

Manuel Godoy was born at Badajoz in 1767. His father was 
Don Jose Godoy, a militia colonel, very poor and proud, 
and his mother a native of the town, but descended from an 
aristocratic Portuguese stock. At the age of seventeen he 
entered the ranks of the king's Garde de Corps, King 
Charles III. of Spain was alftady an old man, and his son 
and namesake, the Prince of Asturias, not far off his fortieth 
year, file was married to his cousin, DoHa de 

Bourbon, and it was to her influence that Godoy ovi'ed hi&' 
rapid rise to power. Step by Step he mounted, and became 
first adjutant-general of the Guards, then lieutenant-general, 
Duke of Alcudia, and finally Prime Minister. As a reward 

, for the part he had taken in concluding peace with France 
he was presented with a large and valuable estate, and made 
a knight of the Goldeo Fleece. He w'as also named by the 
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king the Prince of the Peace. The alliance with France 
brnught about a rupture with the British, resulting in the 
battle bf Trafalgar, when the naval power dt Spain was 
destroyed. Whether Godoy was really a great statesman 
who has not been appreciated at his true worth by his 
countrymen, or an adventurer who took full advantage of 
his position as the queen’s favourite to enrich and ennoble 
himself^ the reader will be able to judge for himself after 
perusing Mr. d’Auvergne’s impartial, well-informed, and 
entertaining book. Napoleon, referring to the Spanish, 
said S “They were a wretched lot, but Godoy was the best 
man among them.” Years afterwards, at St. Helena, he paid a 
less grudging tribute, and admitted that he was a man of geniu*^. 

The Romance of Sandro Botticelli. By J. Anderson. 
(Stanley Paul. los. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Anderson tells us in his preface that the word “ romance ” 
is used in the sense of a fictitious narrative in prose, with 
imaginary conversations and fictitious incidents. He does not 
add to this definition that the foundation must be laid on facts ; 
but as the story has been compiled from a study of contem- 
porary records, with Botticelli’s pictures and the occasion of 
their painting as a further help, such a foundation has been 
laid. The author suggests that the title might read as “ The 
Story of Sandro Botticelli : Reconstructed from his Paintings.” 
It isa delightful tale, and, moreover, we renew our acquaint- 
ance with Filippo Lippi and his lovely wife in the 
chapter. Sandro loved Lucrezia, and happy was it for him 
that in his boyhood he had her wise guidance. Whether fact 
or fiction, the story of how Botticelli learned from her how to 
paint the soul into his sitters' faces is worth study. The book 
IS copiously illustrated with photos from various galleries, 
contains the dates of various epochs in the painter’s life, mo-'t 
interesting notes, and an index. 

Carteggio di Alessandro Manzoni. Edited by G. 
Sforza and G. Gallavresi. (U. Hoepli, Milan.) 
This stout volume contains some 285 letters, mainly from 
Manzoni himself, but some also written by his friends, which 
have been collected from the most authentic sourc^ and care- 
fully revised and annotated by the editors. Manzoni will 
always remain to foreigners one of the most attractive figures 
in Italian literature, and this scholarly volume contains much 
of interest to every reader of “ 1 Promessi .Sposi,” and would be 
invaluable to any senous student of Italian romantic literature. 
Besides correspondence with private friends, the collection 
contains letters to such distinguished people as Goethe, Victor 
Cousin, and Tommaso Gros.si, ^ 

History of English Literature. By Andrew Lang. 
Messrs. Longman and Green point out that this w’ork was 
nut originally publislied in five parts. I’hc parts and complete 
work were published simultaneously. 

Sir Guy of Warwick. Retold by Gordon Hall 
Gerould. (George Harrap. 2s. 6d. net.) 

A delightful gift-book with its handsome binding and sev’en- 
teen illustrations in mecli.eval style. We moderns know the 
Btory by name, but few have read it \ and the point of view ol 
duty to God as given therein seems strange indeed in these days. 

The Vigil of Venus, and other poems. By “ Q.’* 
(Methuen. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Pervigilium Veneris— of unknown authorship— which has 
survived in two M.SS., both preserved in the Biblioth^que 
Nationale, Paris, is considered by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
the mostiieautiful poem in later Latin literature, an<^in this 
volume he gives his translation, or rather interpretation into 
modern English, As the Latin text is given side by side 
with the English version, those competent to judge will see 
that what has been modestly described as an attempt is an 
achievement. Of the other poems, “ Q ” is to blame if bis 
admirers prefer those dealing with the West Country which 
he has made so peculiarly his own. 


MISCELLAIJEOUS. 

Snapshots in India. By John Wear Burton. (Elliot 
Stock. 5s. net.) 

A capital series of Indian pictures with the accompanyjng 
descriptions, a record of the impressiems of two missionaries 
who, having laboured in Fiji for a number of year^ had spent 
their furlough in India. Many of the pictures were taken by 
the author, others were purchased or given by friends. The* 
comments are broad-minded, often humorous, and the outlook 
is that of a thoughtful Christian, who sees that What is needed 
in India to-day is a gigantic forward movement. ^ 

The Red Oasis. By Charles Rosher, (Century 
Press. IS.) 

A record of the Tripoli massacres as given from personal 
interviews with witnesses, supplemented by the daily press, 
accounts. There are illustrations and a map. The dedication 
is to the honour of Mohammed and the glory of Jesus. 

A Little of Everything. By E. V. Lucas. (Methueiu 

IS, net.) 

A collection of “cuttings” from Mr. Lucas’s own works — 
such as “The Dinner-Party” from “Over Bemerton’s,”' 
“ The Return of Ulysses ” from “ Mr. Ingleside.” A delight- 
ful book to take up when free for ten minutes, and a treasure 
tiove for village reciters. 

The Revelations of Jim Crow. (J. and J. Bennett, as.) 
With prefaces by Horatio Bottomley and Peter Keary, show- 
ing that Jim Crow’s philosophy is bound to touch some on 
the raw. 

Unconventional Talks ivit/i a Modern D.D. By 
Isobel Denby. (The Century Press, is. 6(L 
net.) 

A very suggestive series of “thoughts ” upon many subjects,, 
such as wedding presents ; a remarkable sermon about the 
place of women, delivered in Westminster Abbey ; a Ladies' 
Settlement, together with a hint of a heartbreak for the 
writer of the letters. 

The Chiltfs Empire Picture Annual, (Religious 
Tract Society. 3s. 6d.) 

A delightful gift-book for youngsters of five to seven ; clear, 
large print, fine pictures and amusing poetry and prose, Ihe 
first issue. _ , , 

The Hundred and Eighth Report of the British and 
Foreign Bible Soaety. (Bible House, is.) 

There is no need to describe this wonderful record, with its- 
maps and desciiptions and hundreds of closely-printed pages, 
but it is rather a shock to lind that eighty-five languages are 
S|x»kcn m Europe alone. 

Brazil in 1911. By J, C. Oakenfull. (Butler and. 
Tanner.) 

This is an unpretentious-looking volume r but it contains, a& 
the author states in the preface, “ the very pith and marrow 
of a hundred writers during three centuries collected and 
refined, and the whole put together to form a species of 
conglomerate.” There are chapters on Agriculture, Cattle 
Raising, Fruit Growing, the Timber Trade, Natural History, 
Climate and Disease, Population and Immigration, and 
Naturalisation. An economic map, good illustrations, a 
glossary, and an index arc included, also e^^tracts from the 
Customs Tariff, and a Bibliography. 

Three books valuable to Army students have been 
issued by Messrs. Gale and Polden, The larger is 
Organisation, Administration and Epdpnunt, by 
Lieutenant-Col. Banning, its cost 4s. 6d. A smaller 
book, Hythe Musketry Courses Easy ^ is is. net. 
Another is Rifle Exercises Modi Easy ; its price is 6d.. 
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without tla« provision^ or tpotive-po#ef to reacli land ? 
Shfc ivith ancitfeer great ship fetanilog fey, a visible 
l^yen of safety;. with the lifeboats of that otbjst sound 
ship added to tho boats of the injVed ship to fetry 
the passengers and ctew to that hiwren ; with ^se 
boats of the respumg ship manaed by cool men 
unhampered by panic, bred by that greatest of all 
mspiraiions, the desire to save others in danger — what 
“ a difference'* from the lonely, frail boats leaving the 
l^tricken for God knows what fate in the open si&a ! 

Whep it ia possible by means of wireless and 
organisation Ifco have a great ship swung upon the 
davits of ei'ery liner leaving port, are we not mad to 
^ Jiiint ourselves to miserable lifeboats ?— Youis, etc , 

C. Arthur Moore, Jun. 


REMODELLING THE 
' CONSTITUTION. 

To the Editor of the Review of Reviews 
Sir, T hree considerations govern Federal Home 
Rule— 'parliamentary supremac), equal treatment of 
unith, and Imperial federation 
federal Home Rule means devolution, to relieve 
Parliament in both local and Imperial affairs. The 
areas of local devolution must not be dangerously 
large, nor yet too small for effu icncy. History proves 
that devolution by “ nations ” with complete legis- 
latures IS dangerous. Otherwise the obvious method 
JS to grant Home Rule with complete legislatures to 
' four large and nearly equal areas — Ireland, Scotland, 
North England, and South England (including Wales). 
^ But devolution is influenced by two States — Wales 
and Ulster — in areas respectively 7,370 and 8,300 
square miles, and in 19 ii populations respectively 
' 2,027,610 and 1,578,572. Lister vehemently objects to 
union in Home Rule with Leinster, Munster, and 
Connaught. Wales would as stoutly object to union in 
Home Rule with Wessex, Mercia, and Essex (the East 
Saj^tjs). The majority in each state is strongly Pro- 
' opposed to clericalism, Anglican or Catholic, 

liir. Esmond finds the iclea of two nations in 
It^ktnd revolting. The idea is equally revoltmg any- 
wtiere. '^The British in Great and Little Britain make 
me nation, as their islands make one geographical 
' udit, United they stand, divided they fall ; and fall 
they must if they establish a heptarchy of strong 
And possibly hostile governments. There are more 
Celts in England than m Ireland, Scotland, and Wales 
together,^ knd large sections of further-England are 
Engh^.*' Intermarriage has been cbnwnon for cen- 
turies, physical differences being easily accounted for 
at the present day by Mendel’s law. The English 
themselyeg largely Celtic—witness the composition 
"beliwiRwaAiimd for indirect proof the swift con- 


Jkmi of the Angloir^xons. Before Saint Augustine 
^,jded Celtic Chv&^^^n and women had half con- 
^i^ed their 

l4vn firovindAftbf with interests in common, 


would wor^ better than shamnatio ^ ^ 

England, the eighth being Woles > R>ur%i Wand; 
four m Scotland ; Mon ; abd the ChoftneJ f SlOnds-^ 
eighteen uhits itt last two have alreidy Honte 

Rule. The inovenw^t .would tend to abolish smaller * 
councils thotf thq county and the borougjj, and to 
group these last by sympathetic areas into provinces, 
with single chambers, though not tingle-chamber 
government. The House of Commons would be made 
truly representative, to act as a second chamber to the 
sixteen subordmate chambers and two petty govern- 
ments, while the* House of Lords would be remodelled 
as a Senate. 

Ihe provincial chambers, supplementary tp the 
National House, would act as its local comnditees. 
Elected annually gf local men, alway#in touch with 
locality, their resolutions and debates should be 
invaluable, representing the views of alkclasses without 
overcrowding or overworking the House. To get class 
repi csentation the entire province would have to be 
the electoral unit of area. Manhood suffrage is a neccs- 
sitv, but it is equally necessary to grant extra votes 
for marriage, for property, for education, and for public 
service, if intelligence and pu|?hc spirit are not to be 
swamped. To ensure wide representation every vote 
should be cast for a different- candidate, and male 
voting might be made compulsory. 

Women must receive votes on the same terms as 
men, but the relationship between man and wife, 
which govern the relationship between the sJexes, 
cannot be overlooked. I^ will be sufficient if one^ 
tenth the». representation on the provincial courcils 
IS reserved for women voters, is essential that 
women should have their own 'emale House of 
Commons, which for the present should be an adyisory 
body only, not to be raised in status till two-thirds 
of the entire female votes are in favour of doing so. 
Women’s influence is enormous as it is, and it is 
probable that the majority of women w ould prefer to 
remain outside politics, and would be satisfied with a 
separate chamber to represent their views and opinions, 
winch they might be certain would not be ignored. 
In a complicated State like ours the inclusion of 
women 4n the male House of Commons might lead to 
disaster. Lemale voting should not be compulsory, 
for many good reasons, the least of which is the possible 
exploitation of woman suffrage for selfish ends. 

Representation on a population basis, to be corrected 
at every census, would give provincial chambers of 
from 70 to 600 males, and 7 to 60 females, and Houses 
?of Commons of about 470 members each. Propor- 
tionate representation might be secured by givingf 
each member votes in proportion to the votes ho 
carries, (divisions being taken by ojectrical appliances, 
and ‘ the fcfesults clearly shgwn on screens^ for all 
concerned to see. * * 

Both Houses of Connnons should be permanent 
Jjodies, one^bird of ther^^iasentatives of each province 
retiring annu&lly^ to a positive and unmistak- 
able iiiSication of public opinion tvery ttvelve months. 
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SFhis is A 6 Hb tei 

ited,oti % wt«*e IWc. , ,c' < 

The new Senate mi^t be ete(*8(i *08 

provinaar5<iiwtois atfd 84 m/Diads, 

one^xtn of eacb ittiiripg annui%j,jiu^#>^ ^ted 
peers, 8 law-)0i:ds, and 4 bishops, life or 

gbod^’beh 2 ,eioU(f<- The i6 Provmail and 2 

petty Governments each to elect 6 senators, and the 
m^e Housp of Cotnmons the other 84 
An Imperial Constitution is foreshadowed m the 
nbove, proposals, to consist of a Parlmment and a 
Senate, teach nation in the Federation Sending 30 
members to each House. The elections might be made 
bv the male House of Commons and thjp Senate of 
each nation, Under any conditions thought suitable 
A majority of <>ach nation would be required to pass 
any resolution, and in casts of disagreement the two 
Houses, being equal in number, might sit together 
and vote together by nations The ideal is a grand 
one, since the Constitution provides for the admission 
of allies as Mfell as of sister-nations, and may lead in 
time to a World Federation — Vours, etc , 

E A W Phillips 


LIFE-BLOOD OF THE EMPIRE. 

To the Editor of the Review of Reviews 


I am deBghtted 

it up, and, beliA^o^^me, % witeb ^ ^very proq^% 

your campaign- If | ^ to fuggest td ' 

yon that you ehdtdd wte*a nrtfcte on tha poistei- 

bihtttes of our (JdiomteB m your Rb>'ibw ishw 

and thus educate V<>ur readoift^to Ifep very gteat 

advantage of organisation in 

would lead to something being dOhe^ moli * littit 

strengthen your hands in your very .noble work Of 

trying to help those poor Souls who 

of helpmg themselves to a cleaner and^Jhtett^i 

Yours, etc , 


THE BLANK CHEQUE OF THE 
VOTE. 

To the Editor of the Review of R-EVia^fs. 

Sir, — T am glad to see that while stienuously editing 
the paper and tr)ing to see ahead — as Mr. Stead did 
earlier in hte— you strike a more judicial and less 
p irtisan note I think that lawlessness, whether adyo- 
cated by lillett, Mann, Mrs Pankhurst, Passiye 
Kcsisteis, or Bonar Law, is a menace to the State, and 
am glad that your voice is for ordered progress rather 
than hvstencal appeals to passion, which can only 
result in anarchv and make it almost impossible for 
liusiness men to conduct their business with a margin 


Sir,— I feel sure that )Ou will pardon me for 
writing you to congratulate \ou upon your article 
on ‘‘ The Life-Blood of the Empire ” It is a policy 
that, one would like to sec adopted outside the 
political parties altogether. May I say for the 
behefit of our starving countrymen, surely this 
great and mighty lEmpire could combine with our 
Colonies in developing them and in assisting our poor 
unfortunjtte countrymen to get to a new and better 
land, where they at least would have an opportunitv 
of Becoming good and useful citizens ? My daily occu- 
pation as supermtendent visiting officer brings me m 
contact with some very hard and cruel cases Only 
this last week I have Seen families who are beat, the 
men having tramped miles and unable to obtain 
emplo5mieat,and their homes broken up— good builders 
of Empire cast away like clay. What a terrible indict- 
ment against us when there arc lands like Australia 
practically flowing with milk and honev, but the 
labourers are too few to develop it Surely it is a enme 
against humanity not to properly organise our super- 
il^o^ labour to develop this land. There they 
wouW be able, with assistance, to build cities pleasing 
to God and wWMJi aad our trade would go up by ledps 
ImQ bounds, and t|etoo-old-at-forty would be^me a 
thing of ttie l^ly wish that your late ^Aem^ 
father W this t)^igy twenty years Igo; but 


of profit , for efficiency and kindly relationships to be 
maintained, and for those holding responsible posi- 
tions to work for the betterment of classes of people 
who now want to bend everything to their will. If 
\ou smite all oarties (when they indulge m Excesses 
0^ go to sleep), you will still further extend your 
influence , and in urging that more attention should 
be paid to aeroplanes, and admitting that some sort 
of experimental tariff reform must be tried, you are 
doing good work Partisanship at present is running 
to lunacy, or at least to hvstena, and prejudice , and 
these in turn tend to give birth to mendacity even in 
high places If we had the Referendum, it might be 
possible for an elector to \otc for 1 emperance Reforfn ; 
some experiments in Tariff Reform , Federal Home 
Rule with ample safeguards , an Imperial Steuata, 
including Colonial statesmen , a combined House uC 
Ixirds and Commons containing the cream of both 
Houses,' alm(M entirely on an elected basis ; Subordi- 
nate Councils or I-ocal Parliaments ; and othp r reforms. 
But nowadays' in voting you have to gi\e a candidate 
a blank cheque, which he hands over to the^jiCabinet^ 
*^which fills in the amount and cashes it and spends it 
at discretion or indiscretion —Yours, ^ 
H^bfrt iHOMas, 

Editor, Conushnm Co , 



The Eighth International . Esperanto Congress. . 


e IL\COW tnay noAV be reckoned as one of the 
special Esperanto towns^ as Dr. Pollen 
writes : “ The Congress there has been a tre- 
mendous .success, the friendly feeling as strotig 
as, in the ©Id Boulogne days. I may say it is- a 
' reiatured Cambridge.” As our photograph shows, 
the eighth Esperanto Congress has been attended 
by nationalities as various as ever before. Tnie, the 
British and American faces are fewer than usual, but 
that cannot be wondered at, for Esperantists have 
hot often a superfluity of cash, and the journey to 
Cracow is a costly one. Those of us who are talking 
over the Congress and who could not make the jour- 
h!&y very envious of those who did, for one has 
only to hear the glowing accounts of those fortunate 
folks who were present to realise that a great joy has 
■been missed. 

Cracow is l)cautiful in itself; it is situated in a 
fertile plain on the left bank of the Vistula, and where 
originally the ramparts surrounded the town there are 
how beautifully shaded grounds ; a ring of park land 
by citizens and visitors alike, in it you are never 
far from anywhere, and yet can sit in the shade and 
fancy yourself in the country. The city is the most 
Interesting in Poland; it is its spiritual capital. In it its 
kings were crowned, and its Stanislaus Cathedral is 
the pantheon of the Polish nation. 'Ihe majestic 
Gothic structure with its eighteen chapels is built upon 
the Wawel, a little hill the seat also of the ancient 
royil palace, now used as a barracks. 

No other town in Poland possesses so many old 
and historic buildings. , Cracow', Avith its Gothic 
architecture, reminds the visitor of the Middle Ages, 
and ha$ a strong Oriental savour besides. 

You pass along the street and at every turn meet 
the gaze of well-dressed people, many of the men 
wearing the prevailing flat-crowned hat; of Jews in 
ItM black gaberdines and beaver hats ; of w'orkmen 
iii'hlouses; soldiers in various shades of -blue and 
grey^ peasants — if w-omen — wearing their clan-like 
tarfins, if men — coloured jackets. They look at you 
WitH close' attention and listen to a language new to 
themselves (but one *which a Pole can pick up in a 
couple of weeks), for the Avhole city is interested in 
the Co^jess. Flags decorate the streets everywhere. 
Trams and museums are free to all wearing the 
Esperanto badge. The newspapers give up long 
columns to descriptions of this great gathering of 
twTnty-thr^e nations, some from the. farthest parts of 
the earth, for both Japaaand China have sent delegates, 
Mexico. also, and, of course, every 

EnrcipsjaB 'Country and the U.S.A. 

Zaifie'hH’of arrived on Friday night, and on 
jPSaftirday there various friendly gatherings. On 
r Sunday afternoon fine of the special photographs of 
■ ^periritets *wa^taken. The members were 
arranged at the Wawel Mount, and as there 


were so many gatherings at the time it was taken^M 
it is probably for this reason that we miss in it the 
faces of severalcrf tkft noted Esperantists, The doctor 
and Mrs. and Miss ^amenhof are in the front row. 
On Sunday evening the great Jubilee Festival’ took 
place ; the dinner was attended by about 8po people, 
and was artMi^ed in the Shooting Society’s Hall. 
The concert Viuch followed wa.s in the old theatre. 
It was opened "by Chopin’s “ Polonaise”; the second 
item was the Jubilee Song, the words of whrch were 
composed by the famous Esperantist Grabowski, .the 
music by Wallewski, who undertook many of the 
musical arrangements for the week. ^ The orchestra 
was a military one. 

Mr. Dcvjatnin, the Russian, and Romano, the Turk, 
who together had walked from Paris, to CracoAv 
distributing propaganda in every village on their 
route, naturally received a great ovation^ second only 
to that given to the doctor himself. 

On Monday there were the usual national '.ii'hcrinj . 
and the oiricial opening of the Congres.s took place 
at three o’clock. When Dr. Zamenhof rose from hi.s 
seat it was some time before he could be hearid, for 
the audience rose too, applauding him to the echo, 
and immediately commenced La Espero.’? In the 
course of his speech he said that this would be the 
last Congress at Avhich he Avould attend officially, 
when unanimously the whole Congress protested, 
“ No, noT-impossible ! ” 

For the comfort of our friends I may mention that 
although one hears that the doctor will not attend 
oflicially, this does not mean that he w Hi not come 
to other congresses, but it will be upon condition that 
he is accepted as an ordinary member. His health, 
for .one thing, needs quietude, and as he has always 
been against the public notice accorded him, he 
has taken this opportunity of the Jubilee year to 
announce this determination. 

' On Monday the various sectional meetings; also 
commenced. The Universala Espccanta Asocio, the 
Free Thinkers, the Catholics, the Journalists, the 
Psychists, the Theosophists, and in fact nearly every 
specialist meeting, had their first cathcring on thfii 
day. On Wednesday evening the representation of 

Mazeppa ” took place in the theatre. I will not 
attempt here to give the names of the artists ; indeed, 
one correspondent writes: — “It was with great 
pleasure I sat beside one of the Polish Esperantists, 
if only because he A\'as enabled to tell me how to 
pronounce the names, filled with consonants, of those 
famoife compatriots of his who had given ns- such 
pleasur^m the thealro before,” 

The exhibition wa55 splendid!/^ arranged and 
thronged with people continually j indeed, from first 
to last the arrangements were beyond praise. At the 
station dephries speaking Esperanto attended day and 
nighir from Saturday to Monday in order to welcome 




the viaitots and de^atch them at once ^ 

As regards the opening meeting, a ^rrespontot 
, writes “ 1 never enjoyed one miilck pleasure. 

It was a red Jubilee. Dr. Zameimof looked stronger 
than when at Antwerp. Colonel Pbltea was the British 
delegate, Mr, Rhodes his substitute, and Mr, Mudie 
the British vice-president. 

The great ^ork of the Congress is, of course, the 
arrangement of the central organisation of the move- 
ment on a broad democratic basi-. in a way wliich 
will content-all. This seems to luve .been accom- 
plish^. Professor Bourlet, who spoke on lx-liall of 
Cicneral Sebert, gave statistics to show the cost of 
maintaining the Centra Oficejo, and stated that at 


should lake place there. Rertor Saftay preached a 
fine, broad minded sermon to a large congregation ; 
the singing was exquisite, and the choir was not 
visible. Another ^ ’li*" in j. large* in p-jint ol numbers, 
wjLS that of the about eleven hundred 

people w'ere pn :.i ■. .■ <1: (li<l not know 

Esperanto, the speeches were ocxM^sionally ttanslated 
into Polish. < 

The specialist meetings were gatherings of workers 
thoroughly in earnest. That of the doctors, consisting . 
of medical men from nine nations, was presided over 
by Dr. Mybs, Dr. Sidlovskij being vice-president. 
Several changes in the Society’s rulers were debated^ 
and arrangements were made for a constant supply ot i 
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Lumtiitn's Tkoto Burtan.'l 

The Esperanto Congress at Cracow. 

the end of the financial year it would be handed medical material for their journal, of which Dr, 

over free of debt to a committee duly chosen by the Chybezynski is the editor. A special commission, Con- 

Esperantists. I may not be quite accurate in this sisting of Dr. Johnston, of London; Dr. Jiimeson- 

stjat^eht, blit the facts will certainly be published Johnston, of Dublin; and Dr. Rothschuh, of Aachen,^ 

inihc Ofinala Gazeio. ^ was appointed to request that at the seventeenth 

'fhe iiks of the week have been a great success. At International Medical Congress, which will take j^aee 

the costume ball the variety of dresses was remarkable, in London, Esperanto shall be recognised as one of the 

The variety theatre was a counter-attractior^ to the pfHciai languages. 

legitimate drama, and there does not seem to have Of the importance of the U.E.A. meeting? there is 
been a hitch a!h>Tvhere. "T#o of the gatherings were no need to speak, and space is want^ togive parti- 
strongly rbmmenled on. As Cracow is the home of culars of the m.any subsidiary gatheriiiigs, 
the JewM, the city which opened to them its doors . The formal closing of the 'Aemhrable Jubile^ 
^V(hen all others were shut, it was fitting that the first Congress of 1913 took pl^ (m Saturday, August' 
Esperanto sermon ever preached in a Jewish synagogue 17th- 


Topics of the Day in the Periodicals of the Month 


HOME AFFAIRS, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 

Agriculture, Land : 

The failure of the Liberal Land Pohc),b> J L Green, 
National Rev,” Sept. 

Armies : 

Service and the Recruiting Difficulty, b> Licut.- 
Col. A Pollock. “ Nineteenth Cent,” Sept. 

The Territorial forces, by Lord Methuen, “Nine- 
teenth Cent,” Sept 

The Defence of India, bv A. de 'laile, “Questions 
Diplomatiques,” Aug. i6 

Franc<;’s Black Arm y, by A Dussauge, “ Rev. dcs 
Deux Mondes,” Aug 15. 

Ballooning^, Aerial Navigation : Progress in Aeronautics, 
by Majoi H, Banncrman Phillips, “ United Service 
Mag,” Sept 

Board of Trade, by Arnold Wright, “Finincial Rev of 
Revs,” Sept 

Children : 

Campaigning for Babies’ Lives, by Constance I ciipp, 
“ World’s Work,’ ^ept 

Social Effort in f ranee, by Emik Hin7elin, “ La 
Revue,” Aug i 

Co-operative Movement - 

Agricultural Co opeiation in Fiance, by H Pottl, 
“ Grande Rev,” Aug 10 

Electoral : 

Re-distribution before Home Rule, b> M ijor Clivc 
Monson Bell, “ Nineteenth Cent,” Sept 

Eugenics : 

Well Boin, by M Humphiics, “ rnghshwoman,’ Sept 

For and Against 1 iigenics, by Prof J A lindsay, 
“Nineteenth Cent,” Sept 

Lugcnics and Socialism, by E. C Constable, “ Socialist 
Rev,” Sept 

Finance . 

International Commcrci il Competition, by W riirner, 
“ Westminster Rev,” Sept 

The Bitter-Sweets of Bounties, by L Salmon, “ Foil 
nightly Rev,” Sept 

The Cotton Industry and Free Trade, by Sii C 
Macara, “ English Rev,’ Sept 

Insurance, National, 

Professional Organisation in french Workmens 
Pensions,^ by Cte de Saint-Pern, “ Mouvement 
Social,” Aug 

The Swiss Sickness and Accident Insurance Law, by 
Dr. p, Savoy, “ Mouvement Social,” Aug 

Jews: 

Modem Jewish Nationalism, by' P. M. Raskin, 
“ Westminster Rev,” Sept. 

'Ihe Passing of the English jew, by Lewis Melville, 
“Nineteenth Cent,” Sept 

Labour Problems: 

Labour and Internationalism, by Fabian Warr, 
Nineteenth Cent,” Sept. 

A Labour Platform, by C. A. Moon, “Socialist Rev,” 
Sept 

The Miners’ Strike in England, by G de Lamar^elle, 
“ Correspondant,” Aug 10 

Syndicalism, by J. Boyle, “ forum,” Aug 

The Tragedy of Syndicalisin, by K. Severing, 
“ Sazialistische Monatshefte,” Aug. 29. 


The Efficiency gf Laboui, by C. B Going, “Amer. 
Rev. of Revs,” Sept 

Free Labour, Unionism, and Efficiency, “World’s 
Woik,” Sept. 

Employment and Unemployment, by R C Davidson, 
“Westminster Rev,” Sept 

The Truth about the Railwayman, by J A. Wilmer, 

“ London, Mag,” Sept. 

The Labour Movement in Australia, “ Round Table,” 
Sept. 

Marriage Laws * 

Problems of Marriage and Divorce, by Anna G. 
bpencei, “ f onim,” Aug 

Ihc i emere and the Marriage Law in Canada, by 
J (t Snead-Cox, “Nineteenth Cent,” Sept. 

Women and Marriage in Switzerland and in France, 
by G Chastand, “ Biblioth6que I’niveiselle,” Aug. 

Navies ■ 

A Freicherous Windbag, by Navalis, “National Rev,” 
Sept 

The Liberal Party and Naval Expendituie, by Sir G. 
Toulmin, “ Contemp Rev,” Sept 

Foreign Policy and the Nav), by A Ponsonby, 
“ Contemp Rev,” Sept 

Ships V Men in the Navy, by Stephen Reynolds, 
“ I nglish Re\ ,” Sept. , 

Naval Gunnery and Lay Criticism, by X\X, “ National 
Rev ,” Sept 

Canada and the Navy, “Round 7 able, Sept 

The New German fleet 1 aw and General von Bem- 
hardi, by Commander E Hamilton Cuiiey, “ United 
Service Mag,” Stpt. 

The Triumph of German>’s Policy, by A, Hurd, 
“ Fortnightly Rei,” Sept 

The Defences of the Dutch Coast, by P. Long, 
“ Questions Diplomatiques,” Aug i 

Parliamentary (see also Electoral) 

Difficulties of the Coalition, “ Round 1 able,” SepL 

Responsible Government, by Harold S Paul, “forum,” 
Aug 

What is a Reactionary ? by J. H Sedgwick, “North 
Arner Rev ,” Aug. 

Police The Policeman and His Woik, by J. H. Collins, 
“World’s Work,” Sept 

Telegraphy : 

Ihe Marconi Agreement, by Major Archer Shee, 
“ National Rev,” Sept 

New Wonders of Wireless, by F. A Talbot, “ World’s 
W’^ork,” Sept 

french Interests and International Telegraphic Rela- 
tions, by L Jacob, “Questions Diplomatiques,” 
Aug 1 and 16 

Temperance and the Liquor Traffic 

Iceland and lotal Prohibition, by Gertrude Austin, 
“ Englishwoman,” Sept. 

Women 

The-^" Mission” of Woman, by A, Maurice Low, 
“ North Amer. Rev,” Aug. 

Woman, b) Harriet Anderson, “ Atlantic Monthly,” 
Aug. 

Militancy and the Reform Bill, by P, W. Wilson, 
“ Englishwoman,” Sept.f 

The Franchise Bill and W^omen’s Suffrage, by W, H. 
Qjekinson, “ Englishwoman,” Sept. 
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Women’s Work in Social Settlements, ‘by Miss Alice 
Stronach, “Windsor Magazine,” Sept. 

The Economic Independence of Women, by Earl 
llarnes, “Altantic Mthly,” Aug. 

Women’s Syndicates in France, by A. Pawlowski, 
“ Rev. Gdndrale,” Augi 

COLONIAL AND FOREIGN. 

Colonies and the Empire : 

Evolution of Colonial Self-Government, by J. A. R. 
Marriott, “ Fortnightly Rev,” Sept. 

Peace Movement: Economic Causes of the Next War, 
by L. Raymond, “ La Revue,” Aug. 15. 

Africa: 

Railway Projects in Afiica, by Sir H. H. Johnston, 
“Nineteenth Century,” Sept. 

Tripoli ; Italy and Turkey, etc. 

Percy, Earl, on, “ National Review,” Sept 
Austrian Statesman on, “ Deutsche Review,” Aug. 
Foreign Politician on, “ Deutsche Review,” Aug. 

Asia : 

Railway Projects in the Near East, by Sir H. H. 
Johnston, “ Nineteenth Century,” Sept. 

Agiee with Thine Adversary (Aflairs in the Far LasO, 
by A. Colquhoun, “ Fortnightly Re\iew,” Sept. 

China ; 

Six Months After tho Drama, by Comte A dc Pouvoiir- 
ville, “ La Revue,” Aug. i. 

Aspects of Chinese Reform, by Capt. A. Corbctt-Smith, 
“Nineteenth Centur>,” Sept. 

France and the Republic, by S} dney Brooks, “ h ort- 
nightly Rev,” Sept. 

Germany . 

Germany and England, S)mposium b> English 
Members of Parliament, “ Deutsche Rev,” Aug. 

An Australian Note on Anglo-German Relations, 
“ Round Table,” Sept. 

Peace with Germany, by P Feriy, “Westminster 
Rev,” Sept. 

Reorganisation of the Social Democratic Paity 

Bernstein, E., on, “ Sozialistische Monatsheftc,” 
Aug. 1 . 

Kolb, A., on, “ Sozialistische Monatsheftc,’ Aug. 15. 

The Jews and Geiman Economic Life of lo-day, by 
R. Wassermann, “ Pieiissische Jahrbucher, ’ Aug. 

Schleswig’s Resistance to Gcimamsation, by J de 
Coussangc, “ Rev. de Pans,” Aug 15 

Greek Islands in the iEgean, by Jean Leune, “Rev. de 
Pans,” Aug. 1. 

India : 

India Revisited, by Sii Bampfylde tullci, “ Nineteenth 
Cent,” Sept. 

India and the Empire, “ Round Fable,’ Sept 

The High Courts of India, by bu H. J . Piinsep, 
“ Nineteenth Cent,” Sept. 

Italy : 

Italian Socialism, by Di. L, Bissolali, “ So/ialisiisrhe 
Monatsheftc,” Aug. i. 

England and Italy, by E. Capel Cine, “ Nationa^Rev, ’ 
Sept. 

Japan : 

Japan and the New Reign, “ Conespondant,” Aug. 25. 

The late Emperor and His Successor, by A. Kinnosuke, 
“ Amer. Rev. of Revs,” Sept. 

Monroe Doctrine, by P. F. Martin, “Financial Rev. of 
Revs,” Sept. " • 


Panama Canal : Traffic and Tolls, by E. R. Johnson, 
“ North Amen Rev,” Aug. 

Peru and the Rubber Industry, “Amer. Rev. of Revs,” 
Sept. 

Portugal : 

Anarchy in Portugal, by Commander de Tbomasson, 
“Questions Diplomatiques,” Aug. i. 

The Republican Revolutionaries and the Restoration 
of the Monarchy, by H. C. Filho, “ Correspondant,” 
Aug 25. 

How the Carbonana saved the Republic, by F. 
McCullagh, “Contemp. Rev,” Sept. 

Russia 

The Russian Empire, by Dr. L Quessel, “ Sozialistische 
Monatsheftc,” Aug. 29. 

The Third Duma, by R. Sireltzow, “ Sozialistische 
Monatsheftc,” Aug. 15. 

The Coming Elections, by S. Rapoport, “Socialist 
Rev,” Sept. 

The Passport Question, by N. Bentwich, “ Fortnightly 
Rev,” Sept. 

The Relations of Sweden and Russia, by E. Sjoestedt, 
“Questions Diplomatiques," Aug, 16. 

Sweden : The Rel.itions of Sweden and Russia, byt 
E. SjCEStedt, “ Questions Diplomatiques,” Aug. 16. 

Turkey : 

Anarchy in Tuikey, by Commander de Tbomasson, 
“Questions Diplomatiques,” Aug. i. 

The Albanian Question, by P. P. de Sokojovitch, 
“ Fortnightly Re\,” Sept. 

Geimany m Turkty, by Jean Leune, “ Nouvcllc 
Rc\,” Aug. I. 

United States: 

Ihe Crisis (Presidential Election'', by K. Frenzel, 
“ Deutsche Rundschau,” Aug 

Ihe Political Predestination of W^oodrow Wilson, by 
G. Haivev, “ North ^mer. Rev,” Aug. 

Ihc Logic of the Coming Party Alignment, by Prof, 
J. Macy, “Amer. Rl\. of Revs,” Sept. 

Constitutional Moialiiy, by W. D. Guthrie, “North 
Amer. Rev,” Aug 

Modfrn Jewish nationalism, which has cfe^ eloped 
into Zionism, is traced in the ]V esUmnster Reiitw by 
Mr. P. M Raskin to the Jew’s conviction that hts 
plate in Europe becomes more and more untenable-. 

' In short, he begins to feel more and more tliat Europe 
tan do without him, and the idea slowly begins to* 
ilawn upon him wluthcr he cannot do without 
Europe.” The modern Jew ” feels tired and heart- 
hioken, and hopes to be cured by^ a change of climate 
and rest.” 

The factory life of a girl, written from twenty years’ 
experience of it fiom within, is an interesting contri- 
bution by Prist ilia E. Moulder to the Westminster 
Review, She gives a very painful account of the temp- 
tations to girlhood m the fattory, but does not over- 
look the brighter side. She concludes that in spite of 
draw^bucks fattory life is good for girls, some respects, 
at least : — “ It helps them to develop tihe qualities of 
independence and seU-ieliance, shows how' much ^it 
Hind backbone they really have in their natures, and 
gives them a fine opportunity of wielding an influence 
lor good among their compmnions ” , 



Diary and Obituary for August. 


PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 

, August I.'— The Prince of Wales returned to London after 
Ms stay in Paris ... Mr. Borden entertained at luncheon by the 
Cfttioda Club, and later, at the National Liberal Club dinner, 
Spoke on the subject of Imperial security and the ties existing 
betlH^n the Dominions and the Mother Country ... The 
airikers resurned work at the Docks ... The trouble at the 
Belfast shipping yards came to an end ... The text of the 
Imperial Rescript, read by the Mikado, was published .. 
Dr. Morrison, Peking Correspondent of the Times ^ was 
appolhted Political Adviser to the President of the Chinese 
Republic ... Mr. Taft accepted the Republican nomination for 
the Presidency,' and outlined the policy of his party .. The 
first German battleship to be fitted with turbine engines, the 
Kmser (Ersatz Hildebrand), went into commission ... The 
Australian Budget vras announced. It uas proposed to spend 
r^bout ;^4, 000,000 on new buildings and 1,307,000 on fleet 
^construction ... Massacres of Bulgarians occurred at Kotchana. 

August 2,— General Sir Neville Lyttelton was appointed 
'“Governor of the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, m succession to the 
late Fitld-Marshal bir George While .. The 66th .Report 
'•of the Commissioners in Lunacy to the Lord Chancellor shows 
.that the nmpber of certified insane persons under care m England 
.-and Wales on Januaiy ist, 1912, was 135,661, or 2,504 more 
than a year earlier. '\ he pauper patients numbeied 123,400, or 
'91 per cent, of all the reported insane ... The Roman Catholic 
Congress was opened at Norwich under the presidency ot 
Cardinal Bourne ... The news of a hianco-Riissian Naval Con- 
vention was reported . Fighting at Lhasa continued. A Tibetan 
attack was repulsed by the Chinese .. The island ol Nikana 
declared its independence from Tuikish authority. 


August 3. — The King and Queen, accompanied by the Piince 
of Wales and Princess Mary, airiveil at Cowes Distress con- 
tinued among the families of the dock strikers. The King con- 
tributed /500 and the Queen .j^ioo towards the rebel fund . 
Military aeroplane tests took place on Salisbury Plain. Tlie 
Cody, the two Bleriots, the Hannot, the barman, and the 
jFiench Deperdussin accomplibhcd the lliice hours’ duialion test 
... In a speech delivered at Hampstead Lord Crewe referred to 
the planning of the new Indian capital at Delhi. 

August 4. — Their Majesties visited the t'onvalescent Home 
for Officers and the Royal Naval College, Osborne The 
Turkish Senate adopted the view of the (government aa to 
the interpretation of the Constitution, with the result that the 
Snltan is empowered to dissolve Parliament. 

■< August 5. — The yachting festival began at Coives. The K^ng 
jind Queen gave a dinner-party, at which the King and Queen ot 
im were guests ... The new American party, the National 
Mve Convention, held its fiist meeting at Chicago. 
«veU delivered an address ... In a speech delivered at 
Mrr Long said that if the Government forced through 
the ^0016 Rule Bill, it would be in the teeth of the most bitter 
-opposit^ offered in any country since the days of the American 
"Civil ... The Admiralty issued regulations on the sulpect of 
promotion from the lower deck in the Navy . The Catholic Con- 
gress concluded its sittings ... The Turkish Parliament dissolved. 
The Chamber, ignoring the Iradch of dissolution, held a sitting 
' at whi6^ the Committee Deputies passed a vote of no confidence 
in the Government ... M. Poincare embarked at Dunkirk on the 
'cruiser Cand\ en route for his visit to Russia ... The State profits 
drived from gambling in France showed a steady increase, 
l^t year the suilt produced by the casinos w'as ;^i,92o,ooo. 
^^ugust 6. — The King presided over the Annual Dinner of 
the Royal Yacht Squadron at Cowes. The King of Spain 
was present ... Lord Liverpool was appointed Governor of 
New Zealand, in succession to Lord Islington . . President Taft 
sent a message to Congress asking fer immediate legislation lor 
the estabUshmeht of authority in the Panama Canal zone, 


accompanied by the suggestion that the U.S. shipping toll 
question be temporarily postponed. 

August 7. — The |daster of Elibank resigned his position as 
Chief Liberal Whip, and was succeeded by Mr. Illingworth ... 
The trial of Suffragettes concerned in the recent militant AClfon 
in Dublin was concluded and sentences were delivered^to Mrs. 
Mary Leigh and Miss Evans, five yearV penal servitude ; to 
Mrs. Bainec, seven months’ hard labour ..In a speech at 
Manchestei, L'tfrd R. Cecil dealt with presenti^day TreaWfy 
expenditure Lord Charles Beresford, at Evesham, attacked the 
policy of Mr. Churcliill’s naval administration ...Colonel ijeely 
visited babsbiuy Plain and inspected the camp where Army 
aeroplane tests were being earned out .. An official statement 
gave the cost of the Titanic Inquiry to the Board of TrjtUe as 
approximately j^t7,5oo. To parties represented at the Inquiry 
the Wreck Commission gave costs to the amount of ^2,732 . . 
A motor boat, after a very stormy passage, arrived at (Queens- 
town from America ... General Beyers, Commandant-General of 
the bouth African Citizen Force, left Ca’pc Town, m route iot 
England and Switzerland. 

August 8. — Lord Robson resigned his office of Lord of Appeal 
in Ordinary, and in consequence other judicial changes were 
announced .. Lord Saye and Sele succeeded Lord Liverpool as 
Comptroller of the Household Mr. G. E. Buckle retired 
from the editorship of the Times, and was succeeded by Mr. 
Geoffrey Robinson ... The Krupp Centenary was celebrated at 
Essen, in which the Kaiser look part. In his speech the 
Emperor spoke of the important history of thi-» great firm and of 
its invaluable “ services rendered to the Fatherland in war and 
peace” ... B> a large majority the Senate agreed to the 
exemption from payment of Panama C’aiul tolls of U.S.A. 
trading vessels '1 he President of Haiti, General Leconte, 
perished m a fire caused by an explosion at his palace. Genefal 
Tancrede Auguste was nominated his successoi. 

August ^9. — The Scottish miners, m conference, adopted a 
resolution of protest against the action of the Government in 
employing soldiers m tradedisputes .Mr. Dudley Slcwart-bmilh, 
K.C., was appointed Vice-Chancellor of Lancaster, vacant by the 
death of Vice-Chancellor Leigh Clare .*1. The U.S.A. Senate 
adopted the Panama Canal Bill by 47 votes to 15 ... M. Poincare 
arrived at Kronstadt ... Lord Grey, at a banquet given in his 
honour at Bulawayo, spoke of the future development of 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia ... Pope Pms X. celebrated 
the Tiinth anniversary of liis coronation in the midst of a large 
congregation ... The trial of the forty prisoners arraigned m 
connection with the Cyprus riots on May 27 began .. Repre- 
sentatives from North and South Albania embodied their 
demands in a memorial which was submitted to the Central 
(./overnment ... Earthquake shocks were reported from the 
Mediterranean coasts ... The British Government has decided 
to advance a further sum of money to enable the Deputy- 
Governor of Shiraz to take retaliatory measures againgt Sowlet- 
cd-Dowlch. 

Augud 10. — Mr. F. K. McClean flew from Easlchurch to Wtst-* 
minster in a^hydro-aeroplane ... In n letter to SirG. Ritchie, Mr. 
Churchill d^lt with recent speeches made by Mr. Bonar Law 
^ and other Unionists ... M. Poincare w’as received by the Tsar 
at the Pelerhof Palace and had the Alexander Nevsky Order 
conferred upon him ... An official inquiry was opened on the 
Kotchana affair A Commission was appointed on the sitbioct, 
of the decline of the French birth-rate, under the presideht^ of 
M. Kk'iz, Finance Minister. , 

August It. —The Londonderry celebrations took pUoe with- 
out disturbance ... The 59th general meeting of German Rotttftri 
Catholics opened at Aix-ia-Chapelle ... The Agrom Tribunal 
pronounced verdict of death upon jukiten. Three of bis coih« 
panions received sentence of ^ years, three of (iv^ years, one 
of six months’ {^enal servitude,. While four were acquitted. 

August 10.— The King left London for Bolton Abbey oO 
a weH’s vtsR to the Duke o! Devonshire... Mr. BomW Law 



to Mr. Chwch ill’s Icltef ... f he Ebb# Vale Steel 
V^fks were closed owing^ to a miners* strike* Aboot 10,000 
men were out of work ... I^rd Esher succ^de^ the Duke 
of Fife as President of the l*erritoti|| Force Association for 
the County of London ... I'he Es^ranto Congress niet 
at Cracow under the presidency of Dr. Zamenhof... The eighth 
apnual British Chess Congress opened at Richmond ... Con- 
feteBC<$ to6k place between M. Poincare and the Jiussian 
Premier at which important matters dealing with fdreign affairs 
Were disemsse^ . ^ Abdication of Sultan Mulai Hahd. lie was 
micceeded by his younger brother, Mulai Vusef... A Com- 
miffiion to demarcate the frontiers between Nigeria and the 
OernSaft Cameroons left for West Africa ... The Census of the 
thdkn copies showed that the population ineJi^d in the new 
returns is about 2 1 millions less than the 315 millions tabulated 
on March 10, 1 91 1. 

August 13.— A disturbance arose out of the Bobbin- Workers’ 
Strike at Garston, Liverpool. Baton charges were made by the 
poliiJw Mr. R, C. Fenwick, inventor of the Mersey monoplane, 
was killed while flying on Salisbury Plain ... The Egyptian Con- 
spiracy Trial ended in the conviction of the prisoners. Mohamed 
Ilham Wakid and his two associates received sentence of fifteen 
years’ hard labour ... Prince Katsura was appointed Grand 
Chamberlain and Keei>er of the Great Seal at the Japanese 
Court ... Mulai Hafid is to receive ^16,000 and an annual 
pension of >^14, 000. 

August 14. — The Queen, accompanied by Princess Mary, 
left London on a visit to the Dowager Grand Duchess of 
Mecklenburg-Strclilz ... The King appointed General Botha 
honorary General in the Army...Lonilon Corporation accounts for 
191 1 show debits of 614, 305, while credits total ^^6, 612, 947 
,..The Khost Rebellion ended by the concession of demands 
made by the tribesmen ... An Agreement upon the Panama 
Caha) Bill was reached by the U.S. A, Senate and the House of 
Representatives. The Bill remained practically as passed by 
the Senate. 

August 15. — The Scottish engineer-apprentice strike against 
the . Insurance Act spread to Messrs. Yarrow’s shipbuilding 
works ... The Merchant .Shipping Advisory Committee's report 
rccpttj in ended provision of sul’lii icnl boat accommodation, and 
<lealt, among other matters, with wireless telegAphy ... Mr. 
Smillie presided over a special Miners' Conference at Blackpool, 
ill w'hich the Minimum Wage Act was discussed. The district 
<lelegates reported iHat the me.isurc worked unsatisfactorily... 
Mr. Borden visited the Elswick works, and then proceeded 
to Glasgow ... To celebrate the twenty-fifth year of King 
2'erdinand’s reign, feies were held in Tirnovo ... Count 
Berchtold, Austrian Foreign Minister, announced his inlenlion 
of proposing measures relative to tlie European provinces of 
Turkey, after consultation w'ith the other Powers ... Executions 
of Chan^ Cheng- Wu and Feng- Wei took place by order of 
Yuan Shi'Kai. 

• August Mr, Borden received the freedom of Glasgow' ... 
Mr: A, H. Norw’ay appointed temporarily as Irish Post Office 
Secretary ... The Miners’ Conference at Blackpool unanimously 
expressed disFatisfaction with the working of the Minimum 
Wage Act ... The U.S. A. Senate agreed to the Panama Canal 
Bill as modified by the Conference. 

August 17.— Mr. and Mrs. Barden were present at the launch 
of New Zealand’s steamer iViajfara at Clydebank ... Ninety- 
three tniners struck work at C'raleshead, and were ordered to pay 
damages ... Germany decided to support the Austrian proposals 
rf the JialV«i^ questitm . . The Emperor Francis Joseph cele- 
brated his eighty-second birthday. 

Au^st 19.— The King left Bolton Abbey and proceeded to 
Abbeystead on’‘a visit to the Earl of Sefton ... Messrs. Yarrow’s 
Glasgow apprentices sent a further telegram to Mr.^ George 
requesting a reply to that forwarded on. the I5lh inst. on the 
subject of the Insurance Act, bdt the Treasury announced that the 
:Ghancellc>r i^s abroad ... Sir Edward Grey agreed to enter into 
the proposed exchange of view's regarding the Balkans initiated 
by Austria-Hungary ... An outline of the Franco-Spanish nego- 
tiations in Morocco was issued... Mr. 'Daft .sent a speciat 
message to Congress urging an amendment to the Panama Canal 


Bill by* the adoption of a jbint resolution allowing forei^ 
nations to test the validity pf the free toUs m 

August 20.— General Booth died, and his son BraniweU^ 
succe^ed to the leadership of the Salvation Army .. The birth-'' 
rate in England and Wales during 1911 was reported to have 
been the lowest ever recorded ... Chinese pirates raided Chlung- 
chau, a British island near Hong Kong. 

August 21,— Lord Inchcape resigned the chairnianship*bf the 
Dominions Royal Commission, and was succeeded by Mr. Arnold 
Morley ... M. Poincare landed at Dunkirk ... The Egyptian 
conspirators appealed to the Court of Cassation ... Herr Von 
Vollmar, Socialist Leader, spoke In the Bavarian Diet on 
national defence ... American marines landed at Nicaragua ... 
International Congress of Mathematicians l)egan at Cambridge.; 
president, Sir G. Darw’in. 

August 22.— Several accidents to Army aeroplanes occurrerf 
on Salisbury Plain ... In a letter published b>' the yiiwer, Df# 
G. E. Morrison stated his reasons for confidence in the Chinese 
Republic ... Important changes were announced in the Govern- 
ment of India’s opium policy. 

August 23. — Results of thirty-eight contested by-electiotis 
since the last General Election shosv that the Unionisls have 
gained an advantage of 32,187 votes and seven seats over the 
Liberals ... Sir H. Clifford appointed Governor of the Gold 
Coast. 

August 2 ], — The King left for Balmoral, on the way passing 
through l.ancaster. The Queen and Princess Mary returned to 
London from Neu Stvelilz ... Fire broke out in the Central Tele- 
graph Office, G.P.O., causing all telegraphic communication 
to be suspended ... Heavy rains and floods throughout . thei 
country ... The Panama Canal Bill was signed by President 
Taft ... ’1 he hearing of the Korean conspiracy tase was rc-openccl 
at Seoul ... Sun Yat Sen arrived in Peking and came to an 
agreement with Yuan Shih-Kai on all matters of importance. ' 

August 26. — Wcyniann won the hydro-aeroplane race front - 
St. Malo to Jersey ... 300 seamen of the Russian ; ‘ :* 1 Pin . 

were .sent ashore to be court- mar lialled for revolutionary pro- 
paganda ... In connection with seditious placards in Cairo four 
arrests were made. 

August 27. — Widespread darfiage, owing to floods, reported 
throughout the country ; Norwdeh and other towns were cut off 
from direct London communicalion ... Dublin Horse Show 
opened ... 4,000 miners in the Rhondda district struck work 
upon the question of w ages. 

August 28. — A deputation from the W.S.P.U. waited on 
Mr. Borden upon the subject of Votes for Women and the 
jiolicy of the Canadian Government ... In a speech delivered at 
Ottawa, Sir Wilfrid Laiirier deprecated the idea of otgonic ' 
Imperial iinioH, preferring autonomy ... The Turkish Grand ; 
Vizier stated, in regard to Count Berchtold’s Proposals, tfrat ; 
his Government could not admit of foreign interference ... j 
New' Zealand Government introduced a Bill having as its objeeP; 
the destruction of political patronage ... U. S. A, Infantry frorb '' 
Panama received orders from President Taft to proceed toi 
Nicaragua, i 

August 29.— The body of General Booth was buried in Atiniey ' 
Park Cemetery ... The new Australian cruiser wafi> 

launched at Gla.sgow...Sir J. Jordan, British M inistcr at JMEVlgi | 
addressed a Memorandum to the Chinese Govenmient, in whiini^ 
he urges that the Tibetans ought to be allow-ed to inanagie theiri 
own affairs w ithout Chinese interference. He also iecommcnda? 
the conclusion of a neiv agreement belw'een Great Britain andift 
China ... President Taft rescinded his order regarding Panoiiui'' 
troops for Nicaragua ... General Brissant-Desuiailiel appi^ntedl 
Military Advi.'^er to China ... About 150 apprentices frOm 
Sunderland Engineering Works struck work on account' of 
Insurance Act The Canadian Census of May 3l4t, 
showed the population to be 7,204,537, an increase pf 1,8^3,222-,?^ 
or 2^'4 per cent. ...Colonel Hughes, jCaoadiw Minislu or 
Militia, arrived in London. 

August 30.— 'Mr. Cody w'on ,i£‘5,ooo with hit biplape ia the 
Military Aeroplane Competiiioti ... Mr. and Mrs, Borden coii<^ 
eluded their visit to England... Mr. McKinhon Wood, Secretary 
hr Scotland, attended a luncheon given , by the Glasgo#. 




Corporation in celebration of the centenary of the launch of the 
Comity and emphasised the indebtedness of the Clyde to her 
designer, Henry Bell .. The Italian Government notified the 
Bel^an Government of its intention to withdraw from the Sugar 
Convention on September I, 1913. 

AugU'jt 31. — The Emperor William, speaking at the 1 anquet 
for th9» Province of Brandenburg, said he thought Germans 
could be content w’lth the conditions that prevailed to-day. 
Piotecte I by an army ready for battle and an ever growing navy, 
the countryman, the merchant, tlie artisan, and labourer could 
reidlce m the fruits of their toil and in the blessings of 
civilisation. f 

BY-ELECTIONS. 

August 8 —To fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Sir George Kemp, a by-election took place m N. W. Manchester. 
Result : — 

Sir John Randles (U.) ... .. ■■ ■ 5,573 

Mr. Gordon Hewait (L.) 4 , 37 i 

Unionist majority . 1,202 

August 23 — The death of Mr. Abel Thomas occasioned a 
by-election m E. Carmarthen. Result 

The Rev Powyn Jones (L.) ... . . 6,082 

Mr. Mervyn Peel (U ) . . . . • ■ 3 o 54 

Dr. J. U. Williams (Lab ) 1,089 

Liberal majority over Unionist 2,728 

» PARLIAMENTARY. 

August I. — In the House of Commons a miscellaneous debate 
took place upon the second reading of the Appropriation Bill. 
Sir E I ward Grey made a fuither statement on I’ersian afiairs. 

August 2 —Committee stage of the Finance Bill. 

A iguit 5. — In the Commons the third reading of the Appro- 
priation Bill was carried by a majority of 29 

August 6.— In the Lords the Appropriation Bill was read a 
first lime. The Hou«,e of Commons discussed the Trades 
tjnions Bill, which passed its second reading by a mijority of 
ICX) and was llicn sent to a Standing Committee. 

Align-,! 7.- In the Lords the Appropriation and hinance 
RilL were passed. The House of Commons adjourned until 
Ociober 7, after an explanation by Mr. H. Samuel of the 
Marconi Vgreement and a debate on the Sugar Convention, 


OBITUARY. 

August r. — I.ord Whitburgh (Sir 'Thomas Borlhwick), 77, 

August 3. — Henry A^on Cavendish, fourth Lord Waterpark, 
73 Miss Augusta Spottiswoo le, 88 ... Mr. J. M. Heathcole 
(tennis player), 78 .. M. Casimir Stryienski (French historian)* 
59 - 

August 4 — Alderman Thomas I'ldler of Newbury (ten>- 
pcrance reformer), 94. 

August 6.— li,ngineer Rear-Admiral John Thomas Corner, 
C.B., 73 Sir Robert Mitton Hensley (oldest member of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board), 72 

August 7.— Mr. Isaac Nelson Ford (London correspondent 
of the Ncio Yoitli Tubune), 64 Professor Forel (author and 
scientist), 71. 

August 8. — General Leconte (President of Haiti), 

August 9 — Sir \lfred Wills (lor twenty-one years a Judge of 
the High Court), 83 Alderman T. Snape (Ex-Liberal Member 
for Hc) wood, Lancs.), 77 Frances Hinton, Lady GroVe, 75 

Col. H C Jiigol-C hester (served in the Indian Mutiny), 76. 

August 10. —Sir Joseph Dimsdale (cx Loid Mayor ol 
l.ondon), 63 

August 12.— Mr. George Masters (naturalist, of Sydney), 75 . 
Mr. A. W. Paul (of ihe Indian Civil Service), 65 M.ijor-Gen, 
T. P. Co^by (Crimean veteran), 79 . M. Jules Massenet (emi- 
nent h reach composei ), 70 

/Vugust 13 — Mr. R. C Fenwick (aviator) .. Miss Octavia 
Hill (philanthropist), 74 Dr Phomas Allen (ex- President of 
the \\ esleyan Conference), 75 . Lady Lindsay Mrs. Drew, 

100 

Vugu>t 14 -Dowager Duchess of Genoa, 82 C apt. A. W. 
Slitle (of the old Indian Naw), 81. 

August 15 —Miss Marion Hood (ictrcss), 59. 

August 17 —\I It Provost dc 1 aunay (I lench Senator), 62. 

August 20 - Geneial Booth, 83 Licul Col. G (L Kybot 
(Indian Mutiny veteran), S4 

August 21.— Prof Rudolf Piegi (CPcrman inusual critic), 82, 

August 24 — M Alexis Suvorin, of the N(WOt Vitniya. 

August 26.— Mr. J^eiiL (disUnguislicd surgeon and Alpinist), 
61. 

August 2*9.— Count Calice (formerly .\us|ro Hungarian Art>- 
bassador at Constantinople), St Professor Theodor (/ompera 
(of the Vienna University), 79 

August 30.— Mr. Hugh Childers, 50 .. Lady Francis Hope. 



rbe fii»t lady to be admitted as Fellow of the Raised to the Peerage. New Ministerial Chief Whip, 

tjoyal Faculty of Physicians, and Surgeons. 




“Gold that Buys Health can neyer be Ill-spent.” 

The three volumes of the ** Standard Physician'* constitute a guide to 
health compiled by the most eminent medical consultants in England. 

Every article is authoritative— every remedy approved by the leaders 
in the medical profession. The work will he invaluable in your home. 



Sir Janicb Crichton-Bro\Mie. The late Sir W. Broadbent. Dr. Alfred T. Schofield, 


Three Great Public Benefactors 


There is a great deal of medical quackery about. 

Partly to counteract that quackery and partly 
from purely humane motives some of the leading 
medical practitioners and consultants recently put 
on record their professional opinions regarding 
the proper scientific treatment of all ailments. 

Men like Sir James Crichton-Brftwne, Sir 
William Broadbent (now deceased), and Dr. Alfred 
T. Schofield, of Harley Street, engaged with fifty 
other leaders of their profes.sion in this beneficent 
enterprise, and the result of their work appears in 
the three volumes of “ The Standard Physician.” 
Sir Frederick Treves, Surgeon to the King, wrote : 
“ The work will prove of real value to the public. 
The information is sound and reliable.” This is 
high praise, but it is deserved — every word of it. 

A single consultation with one of these great 
specialists would cost you several guineas. But you 
may receive the benefits of hundreds of consulta- 

Diet and cinllimg, care of infitnts niid invalids, pioper melhods 
of work and play, all receive clear, re:isonablc treaMnent. 

Accidents and emergen cies, especially those in which ** first 
aid" is likely to be required and effective, are also treated fully. 

To the mother and to the trained nurse the volumes con- 
stitute a never-failing mine of information. 

Throughout the work will b: found the names of all impor- 
tant drugs, with their origin, action, doses, and method of 
administering. 

All directions are explicit .ind capable of being followed under 
ordirmry conditiona and with ordinary appliances. The editors, 
while using simple, untechnical language, have adhered rigidly 
to scientific standards of precision. • 

a anpnleinent to the physician's work, as a resource when 
'.he phyMcia- cannot be bad, as an educator in the art of living. 

It is invaJuAble. 


tions by subscribing 5 /- monthly for these volumes 
until the subscription price of od. has 

been paid. 

In order to facilitate reference, an appendix 
volume has been compiled giving in alphabetical 
order a list of all ailments, with their symptoms 
and treatment. No charge for this additional 
volume is made to subscribers. 

Will you let us send you “The Standard 
Physician”? You will find it of great practical 
value in your home — it will save you many a 
doctor’s fee. Its possession will give you a 
certain sense of security, because you will have 
competent medical advice always at your elbow. 
And the advice given is the most skilled in the 
world. 

If you want to know more about this wonderful 
work, please fill up the coupon below and send it 
to us at once. 


ENQUIRY COUPON. 

To The Education \l Rook Co., Ljd., 

Temple Chamdeks, London, E.C. 

Please send particulars of "The Standard Physirian," and of the 
subscription terms for this woik. I am under no obligation whatever 
in the matter. 

Name 

Address * 
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AUSTRALIA’S DAILY MESSAGE. 
Australia does not let the grass grow even in 
the Strand, and her “ Dady Message ” is read by tens 
of thousands. Advantage has been taken of the 



twiique advertising splice afforded by the “ town lot ” 
;&he lias acquired m Aldwych, and the passer-by 
^receives a lesson from the black-board which should 
improve his knowledge of what Australia is doing — 
Friday^ Augtisf i6^/i 

i. Australia’s shart in the defence of the Empire 
tl6r 1912^1^ amounts to about 500,000 lhi'» will 
■gjap-ke a total of about £13,000,000 expended on defence 

three ^ei^rs by the King’s four and a half million 
Objects m Australia 
Pattirday^ August 17///. 

^2. The number of persons who left the United King- 
dom for Australia m the year 1909 was-27 727, 1910, 
^8,631 , 1912, estimated over 100,000 
’Se Commonwealth is not prepared to receive the idle 
0T the thriftless, but there arc unlimited openings 
lor energetic and hardworking settlers of white race 
Monday, August i^th 

3 Every boy has tg serve his country m Australia 
There are to-day 100,000 cadets in training This year 
20,000 trained cadets were passed into the Defence 
torces of Australia 
Tuesday t August 20th. 

4. Mr. James Bryce, the Bntish Ambassador at 
Washington, during his recent visit to Australia, said 
jwliat he had seen regarding the extraordinary resources 
iOf that country, the great industrial and agricultural 
djBVeiopments, and the devotion that the people felt 
to the Empire, was a great pleasure to him* 


Wednesday^ August 2isf. 

5. During tjtie first two days that the recently 
established Commonwealth Bank of Australia Was 
opened in Melbourne 519 accounts were opened, and 
£8,325 deposited m 123 city, suburban, and country 
agencies Branches of this State savings bank are 
being opened all over Australia. 

Thursday, August 22nd 

6 The Commonwealth Government is proceeding 
with the installation of wireless telegraphy round the 
extensive coast-lme at thirteen additional stations 
Most of the inter -vtate vessels are equipped with 
wiitless 

Triday August 2yd 

7 Australia is the healthiest countrv in the world, 
and Its death rate per thousand is considerably below 
that of other countries, while its natural increase is 
higher 

Saturdav, August 2^ih 

8 Irrigation is helping materially to develop inland 
areas of Australia B> the Burnnjuck scheme )ust 
opened water will be supplied to ‘^ettlers over 13,000 
acres by September When completed this scheme will 
settle 50,000 in the district 

MondaVy August 26th 

9 Australia spends over two and a half millions 
annually m the maintemince of free st^te schools In 
addition there are free kindergarten, high schools, and 
technical schools and colleges, 

Tuesday, August 2'jlh 

10 Of all the continents Australia is the most 
temperate in dim ite A land of continual sunshine. 
Wednesday, August 2M1 

11 During th#past twelve months over 600 miles of 
new railway were opened in Australia. Ihe first trans- 
continental line is now being built 

Thursday, August zcjth 

12 Australia welcomes the H M A S Sydney, the 
new cruiser for the Royal Australian Navy, launch^ 
at Glasgow to-day . 

Friday, August 30/A. ^ 

13 Belofe leaving Australia last week, Mr. 

British Ambassador to the United States^ 
country* was more cajiable of great 
ensuring abundant riches than Austraha^ 

Saturday, August y St. 

14 The railways now Ibemg nir.-tructcid in 
‘'Australia will^ake three million 

growing lands available for settlenmtit, 

15 beiim shown in other States^ 




MtKEFW FILTERS 

fitted on the & O* St<^m* 
Aip ** Medinar^ wliich carried the 
. King and (Jneen to India. 
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LONDON, W. 


Young Man : 

If we can show you a way to enter the 
Advertiainc Profeaaion at small coat to yourself, 
is it not worth your time to investigate ? Send a 
Post Card to^ay for our handsome hook on the 
Advertising Profeaaion. 

Brihsu ScHOor of Advertising, a6, Oxford House, 
O-lc, Oxftrd Street, London, W. 
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Carpet SOApJ 




IK the best carpet cleaner in the i 

5 world 1 1 removes ink, grease, and all /rlR BALL^^^qI 

dirt from c.irpett, and woollen fabrics. YA 
§ A damp clutli— a hi tie Chivcrs' Soap \ 

^ —a carpet like new without taking it up g-, ^ 

.Sample ball sent post free, 3 d. stamps. — 

P. CHiyeRS& 00., Ltd., Albany.Works, BATH 

IT IS A WELL-KNOWN FACT THAT 

every man is on the look out for a safe and at tlie same 
time rcmuncratixe investment for his savings. 

AN ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICY 

issued by the Britannic Assurance Company, Ltd., payable 
at the expiiation of a certain term to he selected by 
lha in\estor, or in the c\ent of his previous death, and 
participating in the Annual Declaration of Profits, 

IS A FIRST-CUSS INVESTMENT, 

combining a good return with absolute safety. The 
I'unds of the Company afford a guarantee which is 
unquestionable. 

' THE 


Britaonlc Assurance Go., ltd. 




WAS established in the year 1866, and transacts both 
Ordinary and Industrial business. During the past 46 

, Mrs the CoBpnny hns paid in CInins the eniuMOEs sum 
# 'j(||,«900,000, nnd hns nccumulnted Funds eiceeding 

' dealing with the Ordinary and Industrial 

Branches (h^luding the Company’s unique Bystem of House 
PuJrohftMl]l Will be forwarded on application. • 

|5 A, JEFFERSON, F.LA., Se^tiary, 

‘ChM. mOm : Bfoad Stooet ConMii,' llmiaciuai. 





The most reliable time indicator that money 
can buy is a Waltham Watch. According ; 
to the amount one wishes to invest,^ we 
especially recommend for gentlemen, “ Biver- 
side Maximus," “Vanguard," “Crescent 
Street," or “Biverside," and for Ladies, 
**Binmond." “Biverside Maximus," “Biver- 
sWe,’* or “Lady Wsltham," each movement 
having the name engraved thereon. 

WALTHAM WATCH CO. 

bol sale only to ibo Trade) 

126 t HIGH HOLBORN, LOMDON, W.O. 

Aiv i»Ur«atino BookM dMcribinp <nir Wateh£« »&tU to the 
PuMte jtxnl /tee upon appUeatton. 
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LUNTiN” 
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A perfect blending 
of the highest 
grade tobaccos. 

■AY HOW HE BAD A> 

I oz. ... ... 8d. 

* 1/- 

ilb. tins a/- 

Im riuva SirtAtihs* 
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“SWEATING AND THE TRADE iiard to reach, they are thinking of possible marriage. 

BOARDS ACT. To train and inform them is a difficult task even for 

The results achieved by the Trade Boards Act, “ gfeat and rich organisation, and^it is rendered addi- 
passed in 1909, are reviewed by J. J. Mallon in the tionally bard of accomphsh^nt by tte frequent 
July number of Progress. After giving figures hostility of the employer. The Trade Boards Act 
regarding the variation of payment for home work in has not only secured better wages for sw^ted workers ; 
Glasgow,he says, “ Such differences are found in every >ndirectly it has ed to better or^isation of the 
trade, and are now among the best known of industrial workers. As Mr. Mallon observes, All this, takra 
facts. Their importance in any discussion of the ^gether, seems justification enough of the Trade 
question of sweating is obvious, and they make Bo^ds Act. It is further justified by the new tidiness 
plausible and simplify the economic position of the efficiency that it is bringing into a thousand 

Trade Boards Act. They suggest that wages are kept factories and workshops. 1 adoring and paper-box 
low, not entirely by foreign competition, or by any manufacturers are now overhauling their establish- 
iron law, but by variations in the conscientiousness nicnts, improving plant and removing waste, 
or in the intelligence of employers, by the weakness 

of the demands of the worker for fair payment, or by ixt-RAT* QVTAT T WF T'iO WT'TH OTTR 
one of a dozen causes each of them alterable under .such WHA 1 SHALL WL UU WllH UUK 

pressure as may be and ought to be applied through / BOYS . 

action taken by the State.- The purpose of the Trade Life “ before the mast ” has lost a good deal of 
Boards Act, then, is to apply this pressure so as to its glamour for the present generation, and yet condi- 
compel all employers to achieve standards of payments tions of service for apprentices are better to-day than 
that the best of them have already achieved. The ever before. Mr. R. A. Fletcher has written a very 
better wages to be secured by the workers is to be the reliable guide to all who wish to join, “ The Mercantile 
cjhiief but not the only gain. The increase of payment Marine ” (Sir Isaac Pitman, is. 6d. net), and the very 
will release forces capable in themselves of working fullest information in handy form is available for 
a beneficent revolution; in particular the force of parents and others interested in apprenticeship to 
Trade Unionism. Up to the present the failure of the sea. Special chapters are devoted to Engineers, 
women’s Trade Unionism is traceable to the difficulties Stewards and Cooks, and the book is made complete 
that attended its initiation. The women are poorly ■ with a full list of firms who are prepared to train 
paid, they are not informed as to economics, they are apprentices on their vessels. 

SPE^OIAL OFFER 

To Readers of “The Review of Reviews.” 
LEATHER WRITING ATTACHE CASES. 

WaiTiinlcd Fine Smooth Leather (Nut Colour), lined 
lc»rJier, fitted with lift-out blotting pad, memoranda 
and addre.'i.'i books, nickel .spring ink bottle, pen, 
|)encil, f)aper knife, and fitted pockets for stationery, 
and secured with two good spring nickel locks. 

Size : 14 by 9 by 3? inches. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 
BOYS? 

Life “ before the mast ” has lost a good deal of 
its glamour for the present generation, and yet condi- 
tions of service for apprentices are better to-day than 
ever before. Mr. R. A. Fletcher has written a very 
reliable guide to all who wish to Join, “ The Mercantile 
Marine ” (Sir Isaac Pitman, is. 6d. net), and the very 
fullest information in handy form is available for 
parents and others interested in apprenticeship to 
the sea. Special chapters are devoted to Engineers, 
Stewards and Cooks, and the book is made complete 
with a full list of firms who are prepared to train 
apprentices on their vessels. 
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Orde^ from the Colonies and Abroad 3/- eit^ 
cover additional packlos, carriage, and fninraaca* 
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PATON’S LIST 
SCHOOLS AND TUTORS 

ISih Eaitlon, W12~13. 

1,288 pages, red cloth, 1,000 Illustrations. Price 
2 b«, post free 2 s. 6d. Contains particulars of 
Preparatory Schools, Boys’ Schools (Private and 
Public), Army, University, and Cwil Service 
Tut6rs, Girls’ Schools, Schools of Domestic Science, 
Ph}sical Training Colleges, Scholarships and Ex- 
hibitions (Boys and Girls). With up-to date 
articles on the Royal Navy, Army, Mercantile 
Marine, Engineering, Medical Profession, Civil 
Service, Agriculture as a Profession for Women, 
Profitable Educational Endowments, &c. 

Paton’s Guide to Continental Schools. 

7th Etittlon, 1B12-13. 

240 pages, blue cloth Price 1 b., post free u 
Contains particulars of Schools and Tutors in France, 
Germany, Belgium, and Switzerland, all personally 
inspected 

Piospecluses and advice will be forwarded, free of 
charge, on receipt of detailed statement of requirements. 

J. 6 J. PATON, Educational Agents, 

143, CANNON STREET, LONDON. EC Tolephono SOSa Centml 


EVERYONE 

SHOULD 

STUDY 


FOREIGN . 
LANGUAGES 


MILLIONS OF COPIES 

of the Educational Works of 

HOSSFELD'S 

Method for the Study of Modem Languages have been 
sold in all parts of the world, 'owing to the fact that it is 
the best nteihod existing for Self Instruction. The 
following Grammars have already appeared — Qeriliail, 

French, Italian, Spanish, 3/4 each, post free ; 
Portuguese, Dutch, Russian, 4/4 each, post free ; 
Japanese, 10/10, post free 

Rend the following Testimonial, which Is one out of 
hundreds received — 

‘ Ihe Giammir in French by HOSSPBLD having 
been mainly instrumental in my having gained the quality 
of Intcrpieter in that language In Six Months, I take the 
earlie«.t opportunity of ackiioi* ledginent and also of 
suggesting the propiiety and immense advantage to the 
Public Service should every library in H. M Ships of War be 
supplied with your Grammars 

"(Signed) 1 B DENMAN, lieutenant, 

"H M S Cleopatra, S E Coast, America ' 

Write lor Catalogue “R.” 

HIRSCHFELD BROTHERS, Limited, 

263, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. . 


THE WORKS OF 


GEORGE MEREDITH 


“ To him belot!^^ philosophy in feiton 
m ) nad points of z icw They an su^^ tsUve 


His people not meiel) lize, hut they live in thought One can see thdgn, from 
7 hete is soul in them and aiound them. They art iniei pi ctative and symbolic.*' 


The Ordeal of Richard Feverel 

Beauchamp’s Career 

Sandra Belloni 

VIttoria 

The Egoist 

Evan Harrington 

One of our Conquerors 


POCKET EDITION 

Lord Ormont and His Amlnta 
The Amazing Marriage 
Diana of the Crossways 
The Adventures of Harry 
Richmond 
Rhoda Fleming 
The Shaving of Shagpat 
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The Progress 

London, Oct. 2, 1912. 
No one who had fol- 
Rumoiin of War lowed at all closely the 

Traat^rfPaaoc. ^tcnd of Italian policy 
and thought with regard 
to the war with Turkey was surprised 
at the unexpected outbreak of warlike 
feeling in the Near East. It has 
always been the intention of the 
Italian Government to use the lever 
of the smaller Balkan States as a 
means to secure peace with Turkey. 
The theme has been dealt with by 
Italian editors and cartoonists for quite 
a long time. It is also true that 
menace of war in the Balkans renders 
possible to Turkey a renunciation of 
territory in Africa. As we pointed 
out some time ago, the basis by which 
the spiritoal supremacy of the Sultan 
could be wcured was settled ; the only 
delay has been the necessity for safe- 
guarding any Turkish Government 
which made the Peace Treaty. In 
the Balkan turmoil, however, it will 
pass unnoticed, and so we will see finis 
written to another wai^ But the 
serious ade of the question is whether, 
when once racial passions and terri-, 
torial ambitions are aroused, will 
be easy to control. Both the Bidkan 


of the World. 


States, who see every chance that Turkey 
will now become strong, and Turkey, who 
would not be averse to showing by 
European victories that under normal 
conditions there would have been no 
African defeats, may feel strongly 
tempted to let events move on to lyar. 

We do not believe that 
Factor* io the there will be war, and 
Gate. it is probable that, as a 
sop to those States 
which have mobilised their armies and 
disorganised their national existence, 
there will be convened some sort of a 
round-table conference upon reforms. 
This being ^ so, the military demon- 
strations of Bulgaria, Servia and 
Montenegro serve as so much adver- 
tisement of their right to be present 
at such a conference. It would be in 
the Turkish interests to invite them 
all to meet the Great Powers for one 
very important reason — they all are 
firmly convinced that their spheres of 
interest in Macedonia and Albania are 
at the same time exclusively theirs, and 
yet cover the same territory. Bul- 
garia firmly believes that Macedonia 
is peopled by Bulgarians, Servia is 
equally sure that the inhabitants are 
Servians, while Greece is not at all 
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sure that not only Macedonia but the 
entire empire of Alexander and Philip 
should be Greek. Then there are 
religious differences without number. ‘ 
The Great Powers would soon see the 
impossibility of reconciling all the 
views, and would have to admit that, 
for the moment at any rate, Turkey, 
supported by disinterested help, must 
take the question of reforms in hand. 
To attempt any other solution would 
be suicidal. Nor is there any doubt 
that it is recognised by Turkish states- 
men that reforms must come, and that 
it is in the best interests of Turkey 
that they come quickly. But Mace- 
donia is a hard nut to crack. During 
the time of Abdul Hamid it was made 
the happy, or rather unhappy, hunting 
ground of bands of Bulgarians and 
Servians and Greeks, all more or less in 
touch indirectly with the Governments 
of Sofia, Belgrade and Athens. Now 
the Macedonian population has an 
incurable “ band habit ” which is not 
conducive to reforms. But with 
patience and time this will give way 
to treatment, especially if the case be 
put into the hands of experienced 
English administrators. We find it 
difficult enough to stop cattle-driving 
in Ireland to be able to appreciate the 
difficulties Turkey has to contend with 
in stopping man-driving in Macedonia. 

It is foolish to attempt 
The Foe. of to uphold the argument 

Iat.r.\ud8t.te.. that the desire of the 

neighbouring Balkan 
States to intervene, or rather to interfere, 
at the present moment was because 
of a pure-souled wish to better things in 
Macedonia. Reform in European 
Turkey must be welcomed by these 

c 
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States, but at the same time real reform 
spells ruin to the most cherished ideals 
of the Servians and Bulgarians. And 
that is where the immediate danger 
lies — when there is every chance of 
these being gone for ever, the tempta- 
tion to cast all on a single throw is 
tremendous. Servia may go to war 
and “ chance it rather than see her 
hopes of a sea outlet go for ever. In 
justice to Servia, we must say that we 
S5mipathise with her position, far more 
than we do with that of Bulgaria. 
Servia has always had to fight for her 
existence, and has had her right of 
independence tested by fire. She began 
the Crimean War and the Russo- 
Turkish War. She may begin another 
war, but it would be a mistake, since 
it is no longer so easy to count upon 
European complications. If Bulgaria 
goes to war, it will be with the hope of 
European intervention after a few days 
or weeks. This gambling with interven- 
tion is not to be encouraged, or else 
there will never be certainty of peace. 

Happily the Great 
Xhe poiioeman of i owers havc on the 
the Near East, spot a Very reliable and 

adequate policeman in 
Romnania, whose geographical position, 
as much as her fixed policy, makes her 
admirably suited to maintain peace 
and order. Thanks to the admirable 
sovereignship and clear-headed policy of 
King Charles, Roumania is not only in 
a position to impose her desires, but 
has also earned an enviable reputation 
for peaceful and sane ideals. To-day 
it is no exaggeration to say that 
Roumania holds the scales of peace 
'and war. No move can be made by 
Bulgacria against Turkey unless Sofia 
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has the fullest assurances that Bukharest 
will not move. The mobilisation of the 
Roumanian Army along the northern 
bank of the Danube, which forms the 
frontier between Roumania and Bul- 
garia, would suffice to prevent war 
between Bulgaria and Turkey. And 
such action on the part of Roumania 
would be the direct result of a request 
by the Great Powers. Austria can 
bring pressure to bear on Servia, as 
history has shown time and again, 
since Austria has never failed to exercise 
this power to the detriment of Servians 
national development. Thus there 
should be no difficulty in avoiding war 
from the North. If there be peace, the 
credit will largely remain with King 
Charles. We would also go so far as to 
say that Italy and her allies would never 
have ventured on the present dangerous 
'' powder-play had they not been 
sure of the policeman. If the situation 
can be held stationary even for ten 
days, the crisis is over, since it is im- 
possible for Bulgaria, at any rate, to 
maintain her army on a war footing for 
many days without disastrous results. 
Thus there is every probability that 
Turkey, freed from the preoccupation 
of Tripoli, will be able to turn her 
attention to reform at home The pre- 
sent display of warlike possibilities will 
serve as a stimulus to more rapid reform. 
But the essential is that this country 
shall lose no time in assuring Turkey 
that we are going to help her, to back 
her up, and to prove that the 
Turks who demonstrated before 
the British Embassy in Constantinople 
and cried " Vive VAngleterre '' were not 
buoying themselves up with a false 
reliance on British friendship. It is 


easy to understand why it is im- 
possible for any other Great Power, 
save ourselves and possibly France, to 
undertake the task of helping Turkey 
disinterestedly. Russia wishes Constan- " 
tinople and part of Asia Minor, Austria 
desires the road down to Salonica, Italy 
longs for the Albanian coast of the 
Adriatic, while Germany hopes by sup- 
port of Austria’s desire to obtain a 
Mediterranean or Adriatic seaport. 
Inevitably therefore these countries 
must either desire a weak and not a 
strong Turkey or else be prepared to 
forgo their ambitions. 

However much this 

Islam— the Key country may be in 

Brituh Empire, favour of reforms in 

Turkey, and even if 
there be much sympathy for their 
small neighbours who have decided to 
force the pace, we cannot afford to 
forget that our interests are vitally 
bound 'up with Turkey. The two 
Mohammedan Powers must stand to- 
gether — we, at any rate, cannot afford 
to allow undue coercion and possible 
disaster to befall the Caliphate. If we 
were ready, if Constantinople were to 
pass out of Turkish hands, to constitute 
ourselves as guardians of the holy 
cities of Islam, we might be able to 
decide impartially in a Near Eastern 
question. As it is, we cannot help our- 
selves : we must support Tuikey. 
Material interests, again, should urge ds 
to do so, since we have nothing save 
sentimental bonds with Bulgaria, 
Servisli and Greece; they are always 
bound to be more likely against us 
in any European coalition than with 
•us. And this not because they par- 
ticularly desire it, but because we have 
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few points of contact, few common 
interests, with them. How very much 
the situation should be taken to heart 
in London may be judged by the 
following extract from an Indian corre- 
spondent of the Times, who writes : 

“ Pan Islamism has ateadily progressed, until now, 
under the influence of recent events, it has undoubtedly 
attained to a power, an importance, and a cohesion such 
as has never previously been the caje . . The 

loyal Mohammedan community is greatly disturbed by 
the course of British policy, not understanding the in 
tricacies of European politics. In this frame of mind 
it has been approached by the emissaries of Pan 
Islamism with results which are most unfortunate from 
our point of view . . . Those closest in touch with 

Mohammedan feeling seem unanimous m considering 
that never before within their recollection has that 
feeling been so stirred by events outside India, and never 
has so great a strain been placed on the loyalty of what 
we have always regarded as perhaps the most loyal 
community.** 

We must consider whether we can 
afford to allow Turkey to be beaten, or 
even to have Turkey victorious, in 
war, although one or the other results 
may be pleasing to Austria or to 
Russia. We have the fact to face that, 
to quote an eminent authority, “ Islam 
is the key to the British Empire.” Nor 
is the matter made easier for us by a 
knowledge that, had we openly come 
out before this with a declaration of the 
community of interests between the two 
Mohammedan Empires, there would 
have been real progress in reform, there 
would have been tranquillity in Turkey, 
and there would have been no war and 
no mehace of further war. Our moral 
responsibility runs with our material and 
vital interests in this matter, and a 
mere sentimental tradition perpetuating 
an ignorant prejudice against religious 
differences should weigh no longer in the 
determination of a definite line of policy. 

Last inonth -wi pub- 

UniTmd lished an article upon 

br Commt. the duty of citizenship 

as shown in Japan, if 
there is one lesson which is strikingly 


predominant in that country it is that 
every citizen feels that he has a duty 
to perform towards his mother coun- 
try — a duty imposed upon him bjjithe 
sense of gratitude which he feelii fbi 
all the advantages he gains by' his 
citizenship. This is the only basis upon 
which a nation can remain really great, 
and present a firm and undivided front 
against all dangers. Citizenship should 
imply the duty of service to the coun- 
try. We would, therefore, urge upon 
all not to be led away by the idea that 
universal service necessarily means 
conscription. In our mind it does not 
even necessarily mean military train- 
ing. We prefer a broader and more 
national view of universal service, and 
believe that the citizen should he serve 
his country in any recognised capacity, 
or should he show that his efforts on 
behalf of the country are producing, 
or will produce, good results, is as 
truly performing his service as is tire 
voluntary soldier or the conscript. 
Service there must be if citizenship is 
to be worth anything. With tegard 
to universal military service, this should 
be based upon a positive realisation by 
the individual of his love for his cotm- 
try, with the inevitable result that as 
a good citizen he must desire to be 
competent and trained in order to be a 
worthy son of his country in time of 
attack. We do not think that any 
system of conscription based upon a 
Continental model would be satisfactory 
or what is needed here. No great 
national chcinge can come by compul- 
sion. We think it only fair, however, 
to say that we do not beheve those 
opponents of conscription who use as 
their most important argument that 
the people of this country would never 
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accept compulsory service. This is not 
the case, and if proof were needed 
it can be found in the way in which 
the Insurance Act, affecting as it does 
everybody and inconveniencing the 
majority, has been received. If we 
could rely upon the enthusiasm of the 
masses for physical improvement or 
for rifle shooting, a solution of the 
problem would be comparatively easy. 
This, however, is not so, and yet it is 
probable that the men themselves 
would enjoy being more physically fit, 
and would be interested in marksman- 
ship for the defence of their country 
against an invader. 

What is needed is that 
What is every man should be 
Needed. able to shoot, and that 

he should have the 
rudiments of discipline. We do not 
need an enormous military machine 
such as exists on the Continent. 
Colonel S^ely, M.P., Secretary of State 
for War, speaking of the Territorial 
Force, of whom he said there were 
263,479 officers and men, or 84 per 
cent, of the establishment laid down, 
launched the idea of universal ser- 
vice by consent as the nobler ideal 
for home defence. He promised that 
" if you fulfil the ideal of universal 
service by consent, the Government, 
be it this one or the next, will so 
frame its organisation as to compre- 
hend you all.'' This is a distinct step 
in advance, and Colonel Seely is to be 
congratulated both on his common 
sense and on a certain degree of courage. 
We would recommend to him the re- 
markable speech of the German 
Emperor concerning the Swiss Army : 
In the Swiss Army extraordinary 


zeal prevails ; the Swiss soldier gladly 
makes great exertions for the love of 
his country, and the Swiss Army 
is maintained by the love of the 
whole Swiss people." We may forget 
our duties of citizenship, but we 
cannot in this way avoid the respon- 
sibility. If Mahomet said, " Let each 
one of ydu share in the direction of 
public affairs, and everyone who thus 
directs is responsible," so must we. 
In this connection no more inspiring 
example could be found than the death 
of the famous J apanese warrior. 
General Nogi, in order to emphasize 
and perpetuate the practical patriotism 
in which he believed 

The Dominions con- 
The Dominions tinuc to demonstrate 

NationrLfeoce. that to them the Empire 

is a very real thing by 
continuing their preparations to supple- 
ment our naval power by Dreadnoughts, 
by military contributions, and by local 
squadrons. At the same time they are 
pressing on for systems of universal 
cadet training, and are fully awake to 
the fact that they think such a course 
is both necessary and beneficial. But 
it is as well that this country should 
realise now, rather than later, that in the 
near future the Dominions who are 
training their sons to be efficient in the 
defence of their country and to be 
available in case of Empire peril will 
certainly urge, if they do not demand, 
that we in the Mother Country shall 
take some similar steps. It is not that 
they do not realise that the British 
Army is excellent — all the Colonial 
officers, including Colonel Sam 
Hughes, the Minister of Militia in 
Canada, were more than enthusiastic 
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over what they saw at the recent 
manoeuvres — but that will not satisfy 
them indefinitely. To carry out their 
own convictions and their own beliefs, 
they must work towards the day when 
every citizen of the Empire should 
share in the defence of the Empire. We 
do not say that they will succeed in con- 
vincing us, but it is no use to shut one’s 
eyes to the fact that, having accepted 
naval assistance, it is much more difficult 
not to listen to military advice. And it is 
men such as Colonel Hughes who will be 
responsible if the Dominions do succeed. 

The Panama question 

Why not ■ Cana- gfjded another, and a 

dian Ambassador . . 

in Washington ? COllcluSlVe, plOOf that it 

is practically hopelessior 
us to derive any benefit from appoint- 
ing as our Ambassador in Washington 
one born in the Mother Country. 
There is a fundamental difference in 
point of view and in methods of 
attaining objects between the civilisa- 
tion of England and the newer and 
more virile development of America. 
As it is in the Olympic games, so it is 
in American diplomacy. The main 
object is to succeed. To pit a man 
brought up in the atmosphere of this 
country, educated along traditional 
lines, against the ultra-intelligent poli- 
ticians of Washington, who have proved 
their supreme qualifications for high 
offices in the political arena, is to ensure 
that we will have the worst of all bar- 
gains. But happily there is ready to 
hand a more than adequate remedy. 
Instead of finding our Ambassador at 
Washington in this country, it would 
be far better to send as a representative 
of the British Empire a prominent 
Canadian, He would be able t# meet 


the American representative upon his 
own ground, since he has been brought 
up in much the same atmosphere, and 
has the same advantages of newer 
civilisation and bracing climate. Since 
the majority of the relations between 
the United States and the British 
Empire directly concern Canada, it is 
only business prudence to entrust the 
care of these interests to a Canadian, 
Naturally the Canadian Ambassador 
would come under the direct control 
of the British Foreign Office, and would 
in no sense occupy a different position 
than that now held by Mr. Bryce. 
The results, however, of the Canaffian 
occupancy would be very different 
from those to be hoped for to-day. 


Aeroplanes and 
Motors at the 
Manoeuvres. 


The military man- 
oeuvres, in practically 
every country of 
Europe, which took 
place last month have brought into 
prominence the value of aeroplanes and 
dirigible balloons in the direction of 
keeping generals informed of the move- 
ments of the enemy. It is to be re- 
gretted, however, that the newspapers 
of this country allowed themselves to 
be unduly carried away by their 
enthusiasm and give the general public 
an entirely erroneous idea of the rela- 
tive value of aeroplanes. The fact that 
it was possible for an entire army 
division to remain during two or three 
days undetected by the aeroplanes of 
the opposing forces is in itself a proof 
that there are decided hmitations to 
this form of observation. It must also 
not be forgotten that in many cases in 
which the aeroplanes secured informa- 
tion they did so by fl3dng at very low 
altitudes, often directly over the masses 
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of troops, who in actual warfare could For the first time light motor vehicles 
easily have annihilated them. Also were used on a large scale for the Army 
the airmen were able to carry on their transport. The success was so remark- 


Work without any aerial inter- 
ference such as would be the 
case in actual warfare, when 
the aeroplanes ^ of the con- 
tending sides would have as 
a first duty the destruction of 
the aeroplanes of the enemy. 
The great advantage of the 
aeroplane in warfare is that 
it enables the general to climb 
a higher hill than actually 
; exists. The value of the 
dirigiblo is greater since it 
can remain more stationary, 
and can carry a fuller and 
more complete staff, both for 
observation and for the send- 
: ing of wireless messages. The 
science of the air is as yet 
in its infancy, but already 
there can no longer be any 
doubt as to the value of 
, airships and aeroplanes in 
locating an enemy on land 
jaad obtaining information 
' which could otherwise only be 
obtained by force/' 
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able as to ensure that in the very near 
future horse transport will practically 
disappear. This means in itself a 
tremendous saving in transport, as 
fodder for the horses must at present 
always accompany the army. The 
only drawback is that it may be more 
difficult to find emergent battery 
horses to replace those killed in battle. 
The success of motors at the manoeuvres 
has still further strengthened the War 
Office in its Motor-Lorry Subsidy 
Scheme, which will very soon see a very 
wide development. It is an interesting 
item that the Government has made an 
arrangement with the principal motor- 
omnibus companies of London to have 
a call upon their chassis in time of war 
or national emergency. At the present 
moment there are some 2,500 omni- 
buses running in London, so that the 
motor reserve of the Army is already 
available for Army purposes. A striking 
illustration of the peril of the air from 
Germany was afforded by the voyage 
of the Zeppelin dirigible Hansa to Copen- 
hagen at the moment when a special 
British fleet was anchored before the 
city. 

Mr. Winston Churchill 
Reor^wiituig proceeds on his task of 
making the Navy ever 
more and more fit. Last 
month he issued announcements of the 
redistribution of the business of the 
Admiralty Board. The changes seem 
all in the direction of grouping duties 
of the same kind in the hands of one 
responsible official, instead of employing 
several to dissipate their energies over 
a vanety 01 heterogeneous functions. 
The miscellaneous duties of the Con- 
troller have been thus allotted, apd his 


office abolished. The First Sm liprd 
will henceforth concentrate on organise- / 
tion for war and distribution of ' 
Fleet, and will pass over the care 
naval ordnance and torpedoes to the j 
Third Sea Lord, who will generally b® 
relieved of all functions save those 
of looking after the matiriel and design. 
The Second Sea Lord will see to the ' 
personnel . An additional Civil Lord will ^ 
be appointed to take charge of contracts 
and dockyard business. This applica- 4 
tion of business methods to our chief 
line of defence should be all to the good* 9 
But the greatest triumph of Mr. Winston 
Churchill has been in his prompt recog- 
nition that the men of the British 
Navy are no longer recruited by the 
press-gang, and can no longer be treated 
either as abnormal beings or as naughty 
children. His revision of the scale of 
punishments, as well as his determina- 
tion that promotion from the lower ranks 
to officers shall be made more and more 
possible, show clearly that, whatever 
may be his disadvantages as a politician, 
he is going the right way to make him- 
self the most popular and the most 
efficient First Lord of the Admiralty 
we have ever had. Reforms Such as 
these enormously increase the strength 
of the British Navy, and it is no exagge- 
ration to say that they have a value 
above that of Dreadnoughts. >4 

Even the very mild 
The Cry of the and circumscribcd regu- 
shipowner. lations With regard 

to boat accommodation 
and life-saving appliances issued by the 
Board of Trade have called forth , 
a protest from the masters of the ^ 
Board of Trade — the shipowners. They 
are not apparently abashed by the j 
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fact that all their boast of j^unsinkable 
ships with respect to the Titanic 
has been proved hollow by their own 
action in sending the sister ship, the 
Olympic, to have a complete second 
shell fitted, and that their new ship 
will be built on far more sane lines than 
was the Titanic. The Shipowners' 
Parliamentary Committee, whose mem- 
bers represent upwards of nine-tenths 
of the British tonnage afloat, have 
passed resolutions in view of the im- 
pending debate on Lord Mersey's 
Inquiry, which wiJl take place as soon 
as the House meets. They protest in 
no measured terms against the Life- 
Saving Appliances rules — ''a departure 
of the most serious character, imposing 
on passenger ships a hard-and-fast life- 
boat scale based solely on the numbers 
carried." They have the effrontery to 
say that any departure from the 
principle adopted unanimously by the 
Merchant Shipping Advisory Com- 
mittee, upon which all the shipping 
interests were fully represented- — 
namely, that ' the stability and sea- 
worthy qualities of the vessel itself must 
be regarded as of primary importance, 
and every provision made against possible 
disaster must be subordinated to that 
primary consideration ' — will gravely 
imperil the safety of life at sea." It is 
perhaps natural, although undoubtedly 
regrettable, that the shipowners of this 
country, blind to the necessity of re- 
establishing the prestige of the British 
Mercantile Marine in the eyes of the 
world, should thus lose no time in ranging 
themselves definitely against the princi- 
ple of giving every passenger a chance 
for life. They know well that to advise 
the handing over of mercantile matters 


to the Merchant Shipping Advisory 
Committee, on which, as they truly say, 
" the shipping interests were fully 
represented," is a modest way of saying 
that the shipowning interests would 
dominate it. But it is not in the 
interests of the public that any such 
bolstering up of a system which has 
already proved disastrous to this country 
should be tolerated. The loss of the 
steamer ISI or th Briton has called attention 
to another result of the domination of the 
shipowner over the Board of Trade, 
and recalls the fact that several years 
ago the Plimsoll load-line was raised in 
order to enable the shipowner to make 
a few hundred pounds more in freight. 
This decision, which was solely made in 
the interests of the pockets of the ship- 
owners, has been responsible for many 
wrecks and hundreds of lost lives. 
This is so clearly recognised in shipping 
circles that the mark on the ship's side, 
which is the permanent monument to 
Mr. Plimsoll, might well be replaced by 
a skull and cross-bones — an appropriate 
monument to those responsible for 
raising the load-line. 

It is useless for the 
Ulster and Home Liberal and Nationalist 
Rule. Press and statesmen to 
endeavour to stop 
Ulster by ridiculing the Covenant which 
Sir Edward Carson was the first to sign 
at Belfast on September 28th. There 
can be no doubt that, however much the 
elements of theatrical display entered 
into the proceeding, it was an occasion 
on which a very great numbers! our 
fellow-citizens took a serious step 
seriously. To ridicule, to make cheap 
]-eers, is not only an endeavour to avoid 
the realisation of the true results of the 
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action of Ulster ; it is also a departure of facts. It would seem a negation of 
from one of the most important sources their fundamental ideals. Cromwell es- 
of this country's past strength. The tablished his colonists with the one object 
right of large bodies of our race to hold — that of freeing Ireland from the Catho- 
an opinion, to proclaim it, and if neces- lies ; Cromwell’s followers to-day seem 
sary to enforce it, has never before bent upon reversing his policy. We do 
been treated with derision. We may not say that they are right or wrong, 
or may not agree with the views which but think it of importance to mention 
such bodies of citizens hold and express, here what must strike them forcibly if 
but we cannot afford to ignore, and we they think seriously. We are in favour 
should not dare to ridicule, them. It of Home Rule — more, even, we are con- 
vinced that Home Rule must come, 
in one form or another ; but we do not 
allow our belief to carry us to a point 
where we are prepared to ignore, or 
trample on, the opinions of a solid mass 
of British citizens To do so would 
mean to our minds a negation of British 
principles. We regard the determina- 
tion of the men of Ulster as m some 
ways a very cheering sign that even in 
these days of slipshod national ideas 
amongst individuals there exist a con- 
siderable mass of citizens who not only 
know what they want or what they 
don’t want, but are prepared to put 
themselves to considerable inconveni- 
ence and risk further trouble for what 
they believe. We rejoice that the spirit 
of Hampden still remains amongst us. 

To say that there 
is, we confess, somewhat startling to Common-sense would have been no 

find those organs and persons who are Home^^Ruie. Covenant and no united 

supposed most truly to represent the protest if Sir Edward ^ 

Nonconformist conscience of this Carson had not organised the inarticu- 
country taking the line which they do late desires of Ulster is of no more 
about the determination of the Ulster value to the discussion than would 
men to-day. This most compact sur- have been a remark at the court of 
vival of Cromwellian action and Crom- Charles 1. of England that there would 
wellian thought is now cursed and have been no trouble with Parliament 
flouted by those who ought to, and do, • if there had been no Hampden and no 
regard the advent of Cromwell in British Cromwell. All massed expressions of 
history as the most significant £in(f vital national feeling demand a rall 5 dng 


ICUter’s 

^olcmn an6 Covenant. 


S y, conviacc6 tn our censckcncd* that Tronic 3\uU 

would bft dlsaitroui to tl)c material wtU being of l^UUr 
as well as of tl)e wt)oU of Ireland subversive of ©ur 
civil and religious freedom dutrucllvc of our citurcnsl)!^ and 
perilous to tl)e unity of tl)t TEmpIrc we whos*. names are under, 
written men of leister loyal subjects of TTls (Gracious ^alesty 
Xing <Beorge V dumbly relying on the iBod whom our fathers In 
days of stress and trial confidently trusted do hereby pledge 
ourselves in solemn Covenant throughout this our time of 
threatened colomlty to stand by one another in defending for 
ourselves and our children our cherished position of equal cltleen- 
ship In the ICnited Xlngdem and in using all means which may be 
found necessary to defeat the present conspiracy to set up a 
Xome Tlule ^Parliament In “Ireland <| ‘^nd in tj^e event of 
euch a 'Parliament being forced upon us we further solemnly and 
mutually pledge ourselves to refuse to recognise its authority 
<1 *3n sure confidence that <5od will defend the right we hereto 
subscribe our names <1 '^nd further we individually declare 
that WA hive not already signed this Covenant 

I3he above was signed by me at 
Ulster “Ttay Saturday 28th September 1912 


Save "King. 
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pqint, but that no more proves that 
the feeling is not there than the use of 
the cinematograph proves that a demon- 
stration is theatrical. Had there been 
cinemas in those days, they, faithful 
to their mission of illustrating history 
day ’ by day, would have given us 
films of Hampden refusing to pay 
taxes, Cromwell supervising the re- 
moval of “ that bauble,” and Charles I. 
being beheaded. The elements of thea- 
trical display exist in every decided 
action, but it is the fault rather of 
those who witness than of those who 
take part. For goodness’ sake, there- 
fore, let us get down to facts. And 
there is one of sufficient prominence to 
begin with. The Government are 
convinced now that it will be practic- 
ally impossible to get farther without 
some decided concessions to the spirit 
of Ulster. And this is as it should be ; 
every body of citizens united by a 
common ideal have the right to have 
their ideal taken into serious con- 
sideration. They have even the right 
which America exercised of fighting 
for it and leaving their fellow citizens ; 
but for the nation to which such a 
body of men belong to wish to cast 
them out is incomprehensible. It is 
more than that : it is a very dangerous 
object lesson to the Empire. To us, 
with tens of millions of inhabitants, 
the possible million of insurgent 
Protestant opinion in Ireland does not 
loom so large. To the Dominions, 
however, without enormous populations, 
the idea of the wishes of so large a 
body of citizens not only being 
ignored but ridiculed is one to disrupt 
and not to unite the Empire. If the 
population of Ulster inhabited French 


n'*' 

Canada and were to sign a covenant 
such as they have done, it would be 
taken as the most convincing ^ sign * of 
the solidarity of the Empire. We must 
remember that nowadays we cannot 
afford to ignore the views and opinions 
of the British overseas, or allow them 
to think with William Watson that 

9 

Ulster is being cast out, when he 
writes : 

When in the world was such payment tendered 
tor service rendered? 

Her faith had been tested, her love had been tried, 
And all that she begged was with t/s to abide. 

She proffered dp\otion in boundless store, 

13ut that IS a thing men prize no more, 

And tossing it back in her face they cried — 

“ Let us open the door, 

And fling her outside ” 

We believe that the 
What will solution is to be found 

. Result ? rather in the speech of 

Mr. Winston Churchill 
than in the more florid and tub- 
thumping invective of some other 
speakers. Whilst his solution may 
seem rather a reductio ad ahsurdum at 
first blush, it is really not illogical at 
all. Different parts of the Empire have 
different interests predominating ; what 
more natural than that they should 
specially deal themselves with their 
special questions, always co-ordinated 
to the Imperial control and the Imperial 
ideal ? It should be no more strange 
to our minds for Ulster or Lancashire 
to have separate governing institutions 
than for the American or the Australian 
States to do so. In fact, the divergence 
of interests between Lancashire and 
Kent is far more marked. Such a 
soluti«n would meet all the desires of 
Ulster, if it is determined that she shall 
not be allowed to remain an unchanged 
‘part of this country. Cromwell put the 
popufjtion there for that purpose. Can 





we wonder, therefore, that to-day their 
descendants feel bound to protest 
against ^a Home Rule Bill which is 
framed by a party whose leader declares 
that by common enemy '' he means 

English ascendancy,” and that '' above 
all the end and aim of all his policy and 
all his action is the freedom of his 
country ” ? We respect his* point of 
view — in fact, we believe that Home 
Rule must come, and should come in the 
right form ; this without ignoring the 
fact that Home Rule alone can never 
be the salvation of Ireland, with or 
without Ulster. Education and co- 
operation alone can raise the population ; 
and a newly constituted local govern- 
ment must be some time before it can 
seriously set to work on constructive 
organisation. And we must not forget 
that the initial period of government 
under Home Rule will be m the hands 
of a party of which Lord Dunraven 
said recently . 

Tot yens absolute power o\er the nomination of 
Members of Parliament and coinpkte lonlrol over the 
NUiondist party has been exercised by a secret societ\, 
rtslriitcd to i^ersons of one religious persuasion— 

( atholiLism Protestants ft ir tint m Irish Parliament 
would be subject to the same secret and irresponsible 
power 

We wonder what this political party 
would say to the remark of a prominent 
Canadian anent Home Rule : "Of 
course, they have a right to it, but they 
should be at first as we are, and only 
have a High Commissioner in London 
to represent them.” And yet that is 
the Empire and logical point of view 
of the Dominions. To start an Imperial 
Parliament is one thing; to allolv the 
youngest part of the Empire possessing 
independent government to have large 
parliamentary representation at West- 
minster, while the Dominions hav^not. 


is subversive of Imperial ideals 
dangerous to Imperial Federation* We 
therefore welcome the action of 
Ulster as giving pause sufficient to 
enable the question to be settled on 
Imperial lines and ideals, and not on the 
recommendations and ideals of a s^ret 
caucus. Nor can we say that the re- 
’ echo of the words of those who fought 
and died at Enniskillen 200 years ago 
does not ring true British and worthy 
of respect ; 

We stand upon our guard, and do resolve, by the 
blessing of God, rather to go out to meet our danger 
thin to await it 

And why should it be possible for a 
passive-resisting clergyman to have 
" the blessing of God ” on his action, 
but impossible for the men of Ulster to 
be washed " Godspeed ” by their own 
religious heads without opprobium ? 

Organised Labour has 
Sane been much to the fore 
Triumphant. duHiig the moiith. The 

Trade Union Congress 
at Newport surpassed its previous 
records in number of members and 
constituents ; 500 men represented 

about two million trade unionists. After 
the fevered excursions and alarums in 
the industrial world it was refreshing 
to find the legitimate representatives 
of associated Labour conspicuously sane, 
sober and in the best sense conservative. 
Wild utterances there were, but the 
deliberate decisions of the assembly 
were distinctly reassuring. The reso- 
lution which committed the Congress 
to “ continued support of independent 
working-class political action,” and 
which was intended as a collective 
repudiation of S3mdicalism, was carried 
by a " card ” vote of 1,693,000 against 
48,000. British trade unionism thus 
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emphatically refused to be confounded 
with the fantastic theories of French 
trade unionism. Such voice as Syn- 
dicalism found proved largely to 
express no more than impatience with 
the action, or inaction, of the Labour 
Party. 

Not less significant was 


the sects. Now, however, facts have 
shown that the secular is by no means 
the “ short and easy method ” it 
promised to be. Its advocacy was 
dividing the ranks of Labour and 
threatening to develop, as in Germany, 
denominational trade unions. Catholic 
working men began to talk of revolt, < 


•* Secular’* 
Education 
repudiated. 


the resolve 
of the Con- 
gress, by 


952,000 to 909,000, 


to exclude Secular 


Education from the 


questions for discussion 
" at any future Con- 
gress.” Here again 
appeared the essentially 
English spirit of dealing 
with facts as they are 
rather than of standing 
stiffly by logical sym- 
metry. The Labour 
Party earher in the year 
hid similarly dropped 
out of its platform the 
plank of Sectilar Educa- 
tion. Even in the old 
days the " secularisation” 
of our schools, demanded 
by the Congress and 
the Party, was a very 
different thing from the 
laicisation of the French 
schools. It was not 
prompted by an’y 
animus against rehgion. 
It would not even have 
excluded the Bible from 
the schools. It was 


simply adopted as 
apparently the easiest way 
out of the wranglings of 



but it was the miners — 
men who are to a large 
extent Methodists — that 
took the lead and forced 
the vote. 

Labour 

Labour M.P.’i in haS alsO 

South Germany, been aC- 

tive in 
the international 
sphere. When in 1909 
the naval competition 
between this country 
and Germany became 
sensationally acute 
twenty Labour Members 
of the House of Com- 
mons, accompanied by 
their wives and friends, 
went on a non-party 
pilgrimage of peace to 
the principal cities of 
Northern and Central 
Germany, culminating 
in Berlin, where they 
were welcomed under 
the dome of the 
Reichstag by the leading 
statesmen of the Father- 
land, including the 
present Reichs - kaajJer. 
That tour, whi<^ Was 
without a precedent in ' 
international history, was 
the means of eliciting the 
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most friendly reciprocal sentiments, 
and did materially help to allay the 
fever of Anglo-German apprehensions. 
The Labour Members then feceived 
invitations to visit South Germany, 
but were prevented from accepting 
them by the exigencies of parliamentary 
and electoral crises until this autumn. 
Last month thirteen Labouf Members, 
including their Chairman, Secretary, 
and ex-Chairman, went "on a quest 
after knowledge and on a crusade for 
peace ” to Munich, capital of the king- 
dom of Bavaria ; to Stuttgart, capital 
of the kingdom of Wiirttemberg ; and 
to Strassburg, capital of German 
Alsace-Lorraine. In each city they 
were banqueted at the Rathaus by the 
civic chiefs, and given a most cordial 
welcome. Before they had left 
this country they were assured by 
the late Baron Marschall von Bieber- 
stein that he considered their project 
"•very commendable,” and . hoped 
that their tour would prove a suc- 
cess; and from the Foreign Office at 
Berlin commendatory communications 
concerning their visit are said to have 
been issued to the South German 
Governments. Both in public and 
in private they were received with 
overflowing courtesy and friendliness. 
No pains were spared to show them 
the municipal, industrial and artis- 
tic glories of each city they visited. 
Everywhere they were entertained 
Vdth grateful appreciations of the 
services rendered by Great Britain to 
progress of Germany and the 
WDtid. And everywhere they were 
tnk^ to feel that the idea of war 
between the two nations was regarded 
as preposterous. 


In private cooversa- 
The Vital tions the difficulties 

Quettion. that havc stood in the 

way of a completer 
understanding were frankly discussed. 
No doubt was ever anywhere expressed 
as to the friendship, real and deep, 
which prevailed between the two 
peoples ; but there was less certainty 
as to how far the Governments con- 
cerned had succeeded in making their 
policy accord with the feeling of their 
peoples. The conviction that we are 
bent on isolating Germany found fre- 
quent expression, and the question was 
asked why all our naval preparations 
were so plainly directed against Ger- 
many. \^at seemed most needed was 
a frank explanation to each people of 
the other’s naval policy. An eminent 
diplomat, not himself a German, gave 
it as his opinion that, despite the 
effervescence which it had first caused 
in the German Press, Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s speech on the British Fleet 
as a necessity, and on the German Fleet 
as a comparative luxury, had done 
more than an3dhing of late years to 
make our naval policy inteUigible, and 
therefore no longer a menace, to thought- 
ful and level-headed men throughout 
the Fatherland. A few months pre- 
viously the idea had been put forward 
by German friends that it would be 
desirable to invite certain leading 
Englishmen to go over to some of the 
chief cities of Germany and to lecture 
there quite frankly on our naval policy, 
explaining at once its necessity and its 
entirely pacific purpose. During the 
recent tour this idea was welcomed by 
prominent Germans with whom the 
Labour Members conversed. Some 
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suggested as an inevitable counterpart 
that leading Germans should be invited 
similarly to expound to centres of 
British life the real meaning of the 
naval policy of Germany. A clear 
mutual understanding on this question 
was felt to be of the utmost importance. 

There must be two 
The Moral of parties to co-operation 
Midlothian. as Well as to a quarrel, 

and the result of re- 
cent by-elections ought to dispose both 
Liberals and Labour men to unite 
in preventing a frustration of their 
common hopes. The fact of mutual 
independence has surely been suffi- 
ciently vindicated. The Midlothian 
election was a signal warning to both 
parties of what will ensue from working 
at cross-purposes during a crisis like the 
present. Progressives in both parties 
may argue that 8,402 votes as against 
6,021 were cast in support of Home 
Rule, Welsh Disestablishment, and ex- 
tension of the franchise. On the 
other hand, the Unionists have the right 
to declare that 8,434 votes as against 
5,989 were cast against the present 
Government. The impartial spectator 
sees that dissension between supporters 
of Ministerial policy is as much a fact 
as the votes cast in its favour, and that 
the net result is the loss of a seat, 
though by the narrow majority of 32, 
and the weakening of the Government. 
Much as they may value Mr. Outhwaite's 
presence in the House, Liberals may 
question whether it was quite worth 
the shock that its sequel has caused to 
the power and stability of the Ministry. 
And none have felt more keenly than 
the Labour Party the bitterness of . 
having to vindicate their position as a 


negotiable^ asset in the bargains of 
parties by giving victories to " their 
worst enemies. 

Although we have 
j^forfor always deprecated the 
MUiun^Woman. militant methods of one 
branch of those working 
in the cause of Women’s Suffrage, we 
feel it is necessary to record in the 
strongest possible fashion our dis- 
approval of the treatment which certain 
women received at Mr. Lloyd George’s 
meeting in Wales. Such treatment is 
below criticism — it is only worthy of 
condemnation. We would go further 
and say that public condemnation of 
those responsible is not sufficient ; there 
should be a public punishment. We 
think it is the duty of the authorities 
to take steps against any of those 
directly responsible for the abominable 
proceedings. Photographs will enable 
the identification of at least the most 
promiitent offenders Not to do this 
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is tantamount to a confession on the 
part of the Government that they 
regard agitators for Women’s Suffrage 
as outside the pale of the law, although 
amenable to the punishments of the 
law. It is no argument to say that 
the women went to the meeting in 
order to maJce a disturbance, and that 
therefore they brought theit fate upon 
their own heads. It is no exaggeration 
to say that they were as much forced 
to go to the meeting by their con- 
victions as any martyr was forced to 
meet his death in the public arena. To 
assume that those who allowed their 
baser passions full reign were justified 
in so doing because of interruptions 
would lead one logically to the right of 
any landowner to brutally maltreat "a 
trespasser, and, in fact, anybody to 
blacken the eyes of a man, wonjan or 
child who jostled him in a Tube lift. 
We do not think that the Government 
will take any action, but not to do so 
is to lower the moral and judicial 
standard of the Home Secretary to the 
level of that of a Welsh mob made 
drunk by the words of a Welshman 
whose oratorical magnetism was not, 
howev&, sufficient to arrest the passions 
which he had evoked. There is no 
question that the cause of the militant 
section gained enormously. 

The British Associa- 
Soieaoe and the tion at Dundee which 
Melting of Life, was exceptionally well 

attended, has created 
something of a sensation by reason of its 
iV^dent’s address. Professor Sckafer, 
dis(!tlSdmg the problem of life, and 
eihlinnerating the elements that went to 
tlhe formation of the most rudimentary • 
living organisms, went so far as to^ay : 


Th« oombmation of these elements lAth n lODUoidat 
compound represents the cbemipal basis of life^ hnd 
when the chemist succeeds in building up thU optn- 
pound It will without doubt be found to exhibit the 
phenomena which we are in the habit of associating with 
the term “ life ** The above considerations seem to 
point to the conclusion that the possibility of the pro* 
ductioD of life — * e , of living material — is not so 
remote as has been generally assumed. 

After all, this is nothing more than a 
scientifically enunciated guess that such 
a thing might happen soon. Even if it 
did happen soon, and if by the combina- 
tion of elements of what had hitherto 
been called non-living matter living 
matter came to be, we should simply 
cease to call the constituent elements 
non-living matter, and consider them as 
we consider seeds that have not as yet 
germinated. Matter would then be 
regarded as potentially alive, and the 
combination in the chemist’s laboratory 
would be only equivalent to putting 
seeds into conditions where they might 
germinate. Philosophers, both on the 
idealistic and on the empirical side, 
have long ago ceased to regard what we 
call matter as non-living ; they have 
declared it to be essentially, if only 
dormantly and potentially, alive. The 
wonder of life, instead of being eva- 
porated under these chemic tests, would 
be simply extended over a larger area 
of being than ever before. 

It may seem a far cry 
The Eucharistic ^om Professor Schafer 
Congress. at Dundee to the devout 

Catholics that met in the 
Eucharistic Congress at Vienna. But 
they are nearer than perhaps they 
think. Once the essential vitality of 
Hotter is recognised, however indi- 
r^tly, the old Cartesian absoluteness 
of distinction between matter and spirit 
which challenged the Mass falls to the 
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ground. And the Universal Life, 
potentially present in the '' non-living 
matter of Professor Schafer, may at 
least be conceived capable of pervading 
the wafer and wine of the devout 
sacr ament alist. Interpret the fact as 
we may, no interpretation can be 
accepted which overlooks the enormous 
power which the religious experience 
evoked by the Sacrament of the Mass 
exerts upon the modern world. The 
Eucharistic Congress led to two hundred 
thousand Catholics assembling in the 
Austrian capital. The railways were 
used as for War-mobilization. The 
largest buildings were placed under 
requisition for the meetings. The Papal 
Legate was received with all the pomp 
and pageantry of the Austrian Court, 
and was welcomed by the reverent 
obeisance of hundreds of kneeling 
thousands in the streets. The vast 
international concourse has notified 
once more to the world on a scale of 
imposing grandeur that the historic 
Sacrament of the Christian Church 
remains at the beginning of the 
twentieth century still invincibly en- 
throned in the hearts of millions. 

All those who were 
A National presciit this year in 
Duty. Hyde Park at the time 
of the Review by the 
King of the National Reserve, or, as 
frequently called, the Veteran Reserve, 
were struck by the excellent appear- 
ance of the men. In military circles 
there was much enthusiasm expressed 
at this acquisition of a trained force 
for home defence, which would in time 
of war serve as a last line of defence 
and as a stiffening for the Territorials. , 
To-day the National Reserve has 


reached the satisfactory number of 
close on 150,000 men, all of whom have 
been trained as soldiers, and many of 
whom held non-commissioned rank. 
This work has been accomplished 
practically with no assistance from 
the War Office, although with their 
entire approval. All that the men 
receive is * is. per head. Despite all 
drawbacks and an ever-present lack 
of funds, a very complete organisation 
has been built up, thanks to the 
enthusiastic devotion of Major-General 
Sir John Steevens and his assistants. 
Now, therefore, it is time to set the 
National Reserve upon a more solid 
and enduring basis so that it may 
follow out its legitimate development. 
While it would be easy to secure 
adequate funds for this by private or 
public subscription, we hold that such 
a method of coping with the difficulty 
would be a disgrace to the nation. 
We do "not wish men who have served 
their country, and who are still ready 
to come to our aid in its defence, to 
have to go hat in hand to the public. 
The War Office declares that it has no 
available funds, although it is only a 
question of four shillings more per man 
that is needed. But the public should 
insist that the money be found by 
the War Office. If there is no avail- 
able fund, let the necessary money be 
taken from the interest which will 
accrue from the first six months' 
payment by the public in respect of 
the Insurance Act. This accrued 
inter^^t is earmarked for no definite 
object, and may, therefore, be used for 
the greater form of national insurance, 
which is the securing of the country 
against foreign invasion. 



“Give Us This Day Our Daily Bread.” 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THIS COUNTRY’S FOOD. 


HOW TO SAVE ^180,000,000 A YEAR. 

• 

“ If the soil of the United Kingdom were cultivated only as it was thirty-five years ago, 
24,000,000 people, instead of 17,000,000, could live on home-grown food; and that culture, 
while giving occupation to an additional 750,000 men, would give nearly 3,000,000 wealthy 
home customers to the British manufactures. If the cultivatable area of the United Kingdom were 
cultivated as the soil is cultivated on the average in Belgium, the United Kingdom would 
have food for at least 37,000,000 inhabitants; and it might export agricultural produce with^ 
out ceasing to manufacture so as freely to supply all the needs of a wealthy population. And 
finally, if the population of this country came to be doubled, all that would be required for pro- 
ducing the food for 80,000,000 inhabitants would be to cultivate the soil as it is cultivated in the 
best farms of this country, in Lombardy, and in Flanders. ” — Prince Kropotkin, 

“ The call to the nation at present is to put new life into agriculture and the pastoral industries. ” 
— Bishop of Oxford, at Church Congress, Middlesbrough. 


T here exists to-day amongst the 
British public a profound belief that 
it is quite impossible for this country 
to feed uith produce gro^^n at home 
the millions of her population. Not 
only is this belie\ed by 'the masses, 
but it has so become an obsession that Govern- 
ment after Government spends money, iime, and 
thought in devising ways and means to safe- 
guard food coming from outside in time of war. 
It is a commonly accepted theory that in time of 
war the greatest and most immediate danger 
facing this country is starvation, owing to pos- 
sible interruption of foreign grain supplies. And 
yet the whole belief is a fallacy, an astonishing 
demonstration of crass ignorance and a wilful, if 
now unconscious, shutting of eyes to obvious 
acts. There is no lack ol evidence that the soil 
af Britain, properly treated, can produce enough 
to feed every man, woman and child of the 
population, and possibly even export foodstufls. 
Imagine what this would mean to us. To-day 
there is a steady outflow of nearly 180,000,000 
in order to import agricultural produce to feed 
the population of these islands. Each year, 
therefore, sees us that much poorer and the 
agriculturists of other countries richer. And 
the money goes in the main to countries where 
the natural advantages for cultivation fire far 
less than they are here. Denmark, France, and 
Belgium, for instance, are not blessed with 
fertile soils above the ordinary, and yet, as 
someone has put it, we are employing every'^ 
year about 150,000 Danish smallholders to pro- 
duce for us egfgs, poultry, butter, andibacon, 
and we pay for this ;^2o,ooo,ooo in h^ird cash,” 


and so on. The demand creates the supply, and 
would do so just as surely if we employed 
150,000 British smallholders in our own country 
instead of the same number of Danes in theirs. 
It seems as if there is an unholy desire in bur 
minds to prefer distant fields rather than those 
under our oi\ n sway, just as millions of pennies 
are gi\cn annually for the ” heathen across the 
s(Ms ” by people wdio rarely think of the poor 
and star\ing wathin our gates. 

the peril within our cates. 

We do not pretend in this article to bring for- 
ward any new discoveries or startling facts 
which have not yet been known. But we feel it 
our duU, basing our arguments upon facts and 
observations of many well-known men and upon 
the unrelenting statistical tables of change, to 
call the people’s attention to the question of 
raising their own food within their own lands. 
It is time to realise fully and finally that ‘‘he 
wdio owns the inner square of a house is master 
of the outer,” and that in leaving the feeding 
of our population in alien hands we do far more 
to reduce the striking value of the British Navy 
in war time than would be the case were we to 
lose a naval battle. And the British Navy, vital 
as it is to this country to protect its shores, is 
to-day the only guarantee that within a few 
weeks from the declaration of war there will 
not be millions of cilizens dead of starvation. 
Truly we have given the ownership of the inner- 
square to the enemy in no small measure, and 
now w^e stand in peril by day and by night. 
It IS very w^ell to boast that in steam coal we 
have an advantage over the world, when we, do 
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not make even ane effort to be able to say that 
in producing our own food we are able to be not 
superior, but nearly equal to other and poorer 
countries. H 

A NATIONAL QUESTION. 

Agriculture is the nursing mother of thf Stote, 
and must stand before all other q’teespOOS i!n 
relation to the well-being or otherwise of the 
people. To neglect it is to build the national 
edifice upon the sand. To suff^ a stabs of 
things to continue such as at present o^^ifis is 
to show to all the world that, whatever uiuy be 
Britain’s brave show, her feet are but as feet of 
clay. This is a question which cannot be treated 
as a party or a political one; it is a natiolaal 
question as much as if not more so tha%civen the 
Navy. There may be differences of ppSuion as 
to taxation, as to State assistance, but these 
differences should not be allowed to form part 
of political wrangles and competition — they 
should form the subjects of round-table discus- 
sions. For the welfare of agriculture is life or 
death to us all, the rabid Radical and the callous 
Conservative alike. It is interesting to not^* 
that, even in the present parlous state of agricul- 
ture, there is no other occupation in the United 
Kingdom m which so many people are engaged 
as in the work of the land. This it is, of course, 
which leads from time to time politicians to 
devise w'onderfullv-rreated land policies — to 


catch votes, hot to feed the hungry. The time 
has passed for all that now; facts must be 
looked straight in the face and the nation must 
make up its mind. We confess that we dp not 
see how there can be any difference of opinion 
in the matter. To think otherwise wopld be 
tantamount to saying that there existed a real 
preference for, say, the Danish egg to the 
British, or that the wheat of Russia was more 
attractive than that grown in a home county. 

BRITISH GOODS PREFERRED. 

Thatj of course, is nonsense, and we have only 
to look at the shop-windows to prove that in the 
mincis of the salesmen at least there is nothing 
more certain than that the British citizen prefers 
his own produce. This being so, there is.no 
prejudice to be overcome, although we can well 
believe that a well-grown lettuce will always 
compete favourably in a British market with a 
badly grown one, even if the former comes from 
France and not from Kent. That only shows 
that eBSciency must accompany agricultural 
revivaKrin other words, that the new era must 
be inaugurated after taking thought and 
deciding upon general lines of advance. The 
journey of a thousand miles begins with a single 
step; it is for us to see that it be taken in the 
right direction Nor will it suffice to confinC 
the study and discussion to scientific methods 
.snd chemical conditions alone ; there must be a 



After Fifty Years' “Progress” in Agriculture I 

How the relative proportions of home-grown an^mported wheat have become transposed dtiring the last fifty years , 
. mote, that only relative^ not actual, quantities are indicated. 
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very thorough psychological summing up of the 
human factor. “ First observe the person, then 
preach the law,” wrote Confucius, and who shall 
say that he is not right? There are many 
Sterling qualities in the material of agricultural 
labour, but any real revival must be based upon 
an understanding of limitations as well as 
appreciation of qualities. We quite agree with 
Mr. Carleton when he says : — 

“ We believe that the man in the village who 
aspires to something better, who is trying to get 
a footing on the soil, who aims at making a 
decent home in his own land, is the man of all 
others who deserves encouragement. He ^ a 
priceless national asset. We mean to help him.” 

^ THE HORROR OF ISOLATION. 

But we cannot but recognise the fact that 
there are many obstacles to any policy of putting 
men back on the land. And the greatest of all 
is the horror of the average human being of 
being alone. Man is largely now a gregarious 
animal, and the isolation of the country appals 
him, or in any case instinctively he is bored. 
Thus to-day we find men refusing better wages 
on the land in order to fight for existence in the 
towns, where they rub shoulders with other men 
and can go and see the cinema on Saturdays. 
We mention this simply that there may be made 
due allowance for such factors. It will probably 
be solved by the creation of country communi- 
ties, rural cities ; but the obstacle must be taken 
into account. 

HOW TO SAVF ;^l8o, 000,000 A YEAR. 

We have therefore no reason to doubt, first, 
that it is a national duty to put the agriculture 
of this country on a sound basis ; second, that it 
is no party question ; and third, that everyone 
will be in favour of such a revival. There are 
no toes — at least, no British toes — to be trod on, 
and, after all, the owners of foreign toes have 
them now well protected by shoes bought with 
the yearly millions paid out from this country. 

The total amount of money leaving the country 
.innually for agricultural products is nearly 
80,000,000. The proper use of the land 
would mean that this sum would remain to 
enrich the people. It means no less than 
additional per head of population each year, or 
an immediate benefit of one-third of the amount 
which the Old Age Pensions Act will give at 
the age of seventy./ 

The purchasing, the investment, power of the 
country would be enormously increased — by the 
amount of the yearly budget figures almost — and 
a new era of prosperity, more stable than one 
bs^sed only on industries, would dawn. The 
industry of the country would benefit enormously 
from the revival of agriculture, while the solu- 


tion of the social problem is bound up in the 
proper use of the land of our forefathers. 

POPULATION UP, POOD PRODUCTION DOWN. 

The population has gone up and the food 
production has gone down to an alarming 
degree. Therefore the unfavourable balance is 
always increasing. And this is not the worst. 
Whereas in the years 1853-60 the soil of Britain 
nourished one inhabitant on every two acres 
cultivated, why did it require three acres in 
order to nourish the same inhabitant in 1887? 
The answer is plain : merely and simply because 
agriculture had fallen into neglect. To quote 
Prince Kropotkin, whose book on Fields, Fac- 
tories and Workshops is one which every serious 
thinker in this country should read : — 

Apricnlturc has no! rlianged its direction, as wc arc 
often told, it simply went down in all dire-ctions Land 
lb going out of culture it a perilous rate, while the latest 
improvements in rnarki t gardening, fruit growing, and 
poultry-keeping are but a mere trifle if we compare them 
with whit h\s boeii done in h ranee, llclgium, and 
Amerin, The cause of this gtneril downward movement 
IS self evident* It is the desertion, the abandonment of 
the land, hath crop rctiumng hum in 1 ibour has hid its 
area reduced, ind one third of the igntulturnl labourers 
have been sent av ay since i8bi to reinforce the ranks of 
the unemployed in the cities, so tint, fir from being 
over populated, the fields of Britain are starved of 
human labour, as J^-nics ( iird used to s>iy The British 
nation does not work on hei soil , she is prevented from 
doing so, and the would be economists compliin that the 
soil will not nourish its inhibit ints 

iHE Deduction in u ttrAi prodiction 

While the area undtr wheat had been reduced 
in 1887 by fully 1,590,000 acres from 1853-60, 
the average crop of the years 1883-86 was below 
the average crop of 1853-60 by more than 
40,000,000 bushels ; and this deficit alone repre- 
sented the food of more than 7,000,000 inhabit- 
ants. In iQio the total acreage under wheat 
was 1,809,000 acres, showing a further shrinkage 
of 693,000 acres from 1886. Thus we see that 
the increased importation of wheat and other 
agricultural produce was not primarily a result 
of increase in population, but because land went 
ou^ of cultivation at an astounding rate, no 
fewer than 2,000,000 acres ceasing to be pro- 
ductive. The argument that the wheat area had 
been ' reduced in order to meet a changed 
character in agriculture does not really hold 
water. It is true that permanent pasture shows 
a very considerable increase, but that does not 
prevenUus having to import milk products from 
countries whose natural pasture land is poorer 
than are the meadows of this country. The 
only possible justification for the large increase 
tof pasture land in the United Kingdom would be 
if such land was to be cultivated in such a way 
as to(>roduce at least moderately satisfactory 
results. To let land go out of cultivation, to 
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call it permanent pasture, and to do nothing to 
ensure an adequate hay crop regularly, is to 
betray the national welfare and to still further 
impoverish the millions who inhabit this country. 
The actual 
results ob- 
t a i n e d in 
other parts of 
the world are 
startling in 
their condem- 
nation of the 
existing state 
of affairs 
here. 

UNPRACTICAL 

PASTURES. 

While we 
give two and 
three acres 
for keeping 
one head of 
horned cattle, 
and only in a 
few places 
one head of 
cattle is kept 
on each acre 
given to 
green crops, 
meadows and 
pasture, man 
has already 
in irrigation 
(which very 
soon repays 
when It IS 
properly 
made) the 
possibility of 
keeping twice 
and even 
thrice as 
many head of 
cattle to the 
acre over 
parts of his 
territory. A 
notable con- 
trast is to be 
found in Bel- 
jgium, where 
forty head of 
horned beasts are carried for every hundred 
acr#S under cultivation, whereas in the United 
Kingdom there are only twenty-four per hundre4 
acres. And Belgium is more densely populated 
than this country; it is an industrial 


and the natural conditions are less favourable. 
Then Belgium has another surprise for 
With a tiny cultivatable area of only 4,350,000 
acres, she manages to raise 1,480,000 pigs, 

while w 
with o ut 
e n ormous 
area under 
“cultivation ” 
of 48,000,000 
acres, raise 
but 3»953»854 
of these ani- 
mals. This 
works out at 
33 P^g-s for 
every 100 
acres under 
cultivation in 
Belgium, and 
only 8 per 
every 100 
acres in the 
United King- 
dom. 

TWO TONS IN- 
STEAD OF 
FORTY. 

In England 
farmers are 
contented 
with one and 
a half and 
two tons of 
hay per acre. 
In Flanders 
two and a 
half tons of 
hay to the 
acre are con- 
sidered a fair 
crop. But on 
the irrigated 
fields of the 
Vosges, the 
V a u c 1 u s c, 
etc., in 
France, six 
tons of dry 
hay become 
the rule, even 
upon ungrate- 
ful soil ; and 
this means considerably more than the annual 
food of one milch cow (which can be taken at a 
little less than five tons) grown on each acre. 

But it is not necessary to look abroad for 
examples of how pastures should be utilised or for 
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24.000.000 Acres 

The proportion which 

CANNOT BE 
CULTIVATED 

Shown Black 


The toUil area of Great Britain is 56,000,000 acres the are i of Scotland and ales, 
21,000 CKX) acres, represents the proportion which the agricultural authorities 
pronounce aibitranly to lie unsuited or incapable of cultivation, of the remaining 
32,000,000, 17,500,000 acres are abandoned to permanent grass for p.isture, or to 
sheer neglect and thi^resiclue, 14,500,000, is arable cultnatioii land 
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IBodels of systematised cattle-raisin^lo save the 
j^20, 000,000 annually which go for milk pro- 
ducts (including pigs, which are raised on milk 
Waste) to Denmark alone. In no more promising 
a region than the East of Scotland remarkable 
results have been produced. At Craigentinny, 
near Edinburgh, experiments have been made 
which may be summed up in Ronna’s words : 

The growth of rye grass is so activated that 
it attains its full development in one year instead 
of in three to four years. Sown in August, it 
gives a first crop in autumn, and then, begin- 
hijng with next spring, a crop of four tons to the 
acre is taken every month, which represents in 
the fourteen months more than fifty-six tons (of 
grttn fodder) to the acre.” 

The extensive use of such methods would 
enable eight milch cows to be fed per acre in 
place of requiring three acres for one cow^s 
food. Methods such as these would justify 
taking land for pasturage and increase the milk- 
ing herds of this country eighteen-fold. As- 
suming that it would suffice to double or even 
to treble the number of cows, an enormous 
amount of land would be available for wheat and 
other crops. Area has no relation to dairy 
produce, food has everything. It is of no ad- 
vantage in terms of milk yield for cows to walk 
about fields ,* the scientific dairy industrial will 
tell us that the greatest yields are secured by 
stabled cattle, properly and scientifically fed. 

QUALITY Ol son OF SMALL IMPORTANCF. 

And this is not only true of dairying. The 
two fundamental facts to be borne in mind, since 
they change everything, are that quality of soil 
is only of minor importance, and that the surface 
needed for producing given amounts of food- 
stuffs is not fixed, but should ever become 
smaller and smaller as scientific methods 
become more and more competent to increase 
the yield. To-da> nearly three acres of the 
cultivatablc area are required to grow the food 
for eafch person, and British agriculture provides 
home-grown food for only 130 inhabitants per 
square mile, although 378 persons per square 
mile is the population figure. Even with the 
methods and knovi ledge of to-day, however, to 
quote one authority, 

Six hundred persons would oa,sily live on a square 
mile, and that, with cultural methods already used on a 
large scale, 1,000 humaji beings — not idlers — living on 
1,000 acres could easily, without any kind of overwork, 
obtain from that area a luxurious vegetable and animal 
food, as well as the flax, wool, silk and hides necessary 
for their clothing As to what may be obtained under 
Still more perfect methods — also known, but not yet tested 
on a large scale — it is better to abstain from any fore- 
cast, so unexpected are the recent achievements of 
intensive culture 
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” GOD MADE THE SEA, WR MAKE THE LAND.” 

To-day the motto of the agriculturist is ft 
modification of the old Dutch boast^ aaul he 
should ever have before him the words, ” God 
made the sea, we make the land.” Science has 
done away with the old shibboleth of rotation 
of crops and limited yields, and it is as illogical 
and as criminal not to use scientific methods to 
produce food as it would be to-day to perform 
a serious surgical operation without anaes- 
thetics or antiseptics. Soil is now not rich or 
poor, save as a matter of detail ; it is so many 
square feet of potentially suitable soil, made or 
improved to suit the requirements of the district 
Rotation of crops, of course, only exists in ordier 
to restore to the soil the richness in certain ele- 
ments depleted by certain crops in order to again 
plant the same crop on the same piece of land. 
But if we know sufficiently what the chemical 
proportion should be, we can always secure it by 
a system of artificial or natural manures to meet 
the case. 

Our means of obtaining from the soil what- 
ever we want, under any climate and up>on any 
soil, have lately been improved at such a rate 
that we cannot foresee yet what is the limit of 
productivity of a few acres of land. 

son -MAKING. 

In scientific market gardening, the soil is 
always made, whatever it originrdly may have 
been Iq. the gardens of Paris, where 5,000 
persons work on 2,125 acres, and not only 
supply 2,000,000 Parisians, but countless 
Londoners, soil is made to such an extent that 
ever}' year sees hundreds on hundreds of cubic 
yards of made soil sold by the market gardeners 
And these men are only, with all their ceaseless 
toil, seeking to achieve a nourishing soil and a 
desired equal temperature and moisture of the 
air and soil. All this empirical art is devoted to 
the achievement of these two aims. But both 
can also be achieved in another and much easier 
way. The soil can be improved by hand, but it 
need not be made by hand. Any soil, of any 
desired composition, can be made by machinery. 
We already have manufactures of manure, 
engines for pulverising the phosphorites, and 
even the granites of the Vosges ; and we shall 
see manufactures of loam as there is a demand 
for them 

GROWING CROPS ON ASPHALT PAVFMENTS. 

It is ?io exaggeration to say that the Paris 
gardener has shown that it is possible to defy 
the soil — ” he would grow the same crops o» an 
asphalt pavement ” — but also possible to defy thft 
climate. In this country we have good natural 
conditio-ps, far superior to those jn most of the 
countries whence we draw our food $upplies. In 
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Jersey, even, which the popular imagination 
pictures as a fertile land flowing with milk and 
honey, and whose enormous exports of agri- 
cultural produce do nothing to dispel this 
illusion, the soil, which consists of decomposed 
granite, with no organic matter in it, is not at 
all of astonishing fertility, and its climate, 
though more sunny than the cUmate of these 
isles, offers many drawbacks on account of the 
small amount of sun-heat during the summer 
and of the cold winds in spring. tBut so it is in 
reality, and at the beginning of this century the 
inhabitants of Jersey lived chiefly on imported 
food. The fertility of the American soil also 
had been grossly exaggerated, as the masses of 
wheat which America sends to Europe from its 
north-western farms are grown on a soil the 
natural fertility of which is not higher, and 
often lower, than the average fertility of the 
unmanured European soil. 

AGRICULTURAL DFCI TNE INEXCUSABLE. 

All this seems to make agricultural decline 
in this country seem more incomprehensible, less 
excusable. It also gives confidence for the 
future success of agriculture in the United King- 
dom. What is needed is realisation, and appli- 
cation, since the modern husbandman makes his 
own soil ; breeds giant wheats with more ears, 
more berries to the ear, and berries double the 
size of the ordinary wheat ; he breeds into his 
wheal the faculty of resisting disease, ^and forces 
it to germinate more quickly and ripen sooner. 
He breeds vast legions of bacteria to work for 
him in the soil and enrich it with nitrogen, the 
principal food of the wheat plant ; at will he 
creates warmth or prevents frost 

FIGURES OF Britain's agriculture. 

Let us glance for a moment at the actual 
figures of the decline of British agriculture, 
prefacing them by remarking that the term 
“ uncultivable land is a purely arbitrary expres- 
sion, which includes much land far superior, 
actually or potentially, than is under cultivation 
in other countries. 


WHAT OF OUR RIVALS ? 

How is it with other countries? Here tbc 
average yield per acre for arable land is 3s* 
annually, while for pasture land it is under zo$. 
Nor must it be overlooked that whereas thtf 
Belgian and German peasant cultivates every 
yard of soil, we treat only the best land 
arable. The result is that our averages are 
inflated while their averages are depressed. 

In Germany the cultivated area is 79,580,000 
acres, and the population 60,641,278. The total 
production of foodstuffs is ;^4 17,000,000, and 
the yield per acre is ;^5 5s. Belgium has an 
area of cultivated land about 4,000,000 acres; 
value of home-grown foodstuff, ;£^8o, 000,000 ; 
average yield per acre, £20. Denmark affortSs 
surprising figures. The area of cultivated land 
about 6,973,000 acres ; value of home-grown 
foodstuff, ;^4o,ooo,ooo ; this gives an average 
yield of just under £6 per acre. During the 
past ten years the amount of home-grown food- 
stuff has increased by 30 per cent. Average 
yield of wheat per acre is forty bushels. The 
average land in Denmark is much poorer than 
that in England, and the climate is more severe. 

France produces ;^i3 of foodstuff per head of 
her population, Germany £y los., England 
£4 » 4 S - 

WHEAT YIELDS HERE AND IN FRAN'CE. 

Turning to the great question of wheat, we 
find that whereas it was possible to raise twenty- 
eight bushels per acre of good land in this 
country, the tendency is downwards and not up- 
wards. This, however, is not the case in 
France. Half a century ago the French con- 
sidered a crop quite good when it yielded 
twenty-two bushels to the acre; but with the 
same soil the present requirement is at least 
thirty-three bushels, while in the best soils the 
crop is good only when it yields from forty-three 
to forty-eight bushels, and occasionally the pro- 
duct is as much as fifty-five bushels to the acre. 

There are many examples as to how the wheat 
yield per acre Can be enormously increased, and 


Total Area of Great Britain 

,, ,, that cannot be cultivated 


Cultivable Area 


Applied in 1885 and 1910 as follows — 

Cultivated Crops — 1885 

Under all corn crops, including wheat 8,392 000 acres 

Under all green crops, including ifttatoes 3,522,000 ,, 

Clover and rotation grasses 4,654,000 ,, 


Total 


16,568,000 acres 


Horned Cattle 

Sheep .y 

* The in permanent pasture, except some 500,000 acres given up to Qcchards, hops and fruits. 


6,598,000 

26,534,600 


56.000 000 acres 
24 000 000 , , 

32,000,000 


1910. 

6,558,509 acres 

3.376.226 

4.157,000 

•14,091.735 acres. 


7,037,000 

27,102,900 
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we must never forget the fundamental fact that 
it costs less to grow the same amount of wheat 
on an acre than it does on three acres. At the 
wheat farm at Sawbridgeworth wheat has been 
grown continuously since i86i on the same land, 
returning a clear average profit of £2 ^cre. 
A Wiltshire farmer on a once poor soil has suc- 
ceeded by an ingenious system of manuring and 
cultivation in raising his average wheat yield to 
over five quarters, and the oat crop to not less 
than ten quarters per acre ; while on another 
farm, which not long was heathland, still more 
remarkable yields of wheat — an average of 
nearly seven quarters — are obtained chiefly by 
means of a carefully carried out system of wheat 
breeding and seed selection. Many show farms 
in France, Belgium, and Germany yield as much 
as nine quarters of wheat without adding more 
than 10 per cent, to the cost of production 
necessary on the ordinary farms yielding half 
that amount and less. The ideal of the new 
agriculture is a yield of eighty bushels, or ten 
quarters, per acre. 

HOW TO PRODUCE MORE WHEAT. 

How is this to be accomplished? In the past 
It has been done by manuring and careful atten- 
tion. In the future it is probable that it will be 


considered stupad to use any but pedigree and 
selected seed, while it is not at all unlikely that 
such seed will not only be specially and indi- 
vidually planted, but also replanted. Prince 
Kropotkin gives some remarkable instances of 
wheat breeding : — 

At the first International Exhibition, in 1851, Major 
Hallett, of Manor House, Brighton, had a series of very 
interesting exhibits which he described as “ pedigree 
cereals.” By picking out the best plants of his fields, 
and by submitting their descendants to a careful selec- 
tion from year lo year, he had succeeded in producing 
new prolific varieties of wheat and barley. Each grain of 
these cereals, instead of giving only two to four ears, 
as is the usual average in a cornfield, gave ten to twenty, 
five ears, and the best ears, instead of carrying from 
sixty to sixty-eight grains, had an average of nearly 
twice that number of grains. 

He even exhibited at the Exeter meeting of the British 
Association three plants of wheat, barley and oats, each 
from a single grain, which had the following number of 
stems : wheat, ninety-four stems; barley, no stems; oats, 
eighty-seven stems. The barley plant which had iro 
stems thus gave something like 5,000 to 6,000 grains from 
one single grain. 

Two' different processes were thus involved in Hallett’s 
experiments ; a process of selection, in order to create new 
varieties of cereals, similar to the breeding of new varie- 
ties of cattle ; and a method of immensely increasing the 
crop from each grain and from a given area, by planting 
each seed separately and wide apart, so as to have room for 
the full development of the young plant, which is usually 
suffocated by its neighbours in out cornfields. At this 



Under present conditions areas of this size (620 acres) produce food for some -18Q' persons 

instead of 600. 
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last station a method which is in use in Fiance for the 
choice of seeds was applied. Already now some French 
farmers go over their wheat fields before the crop begins, 
choose the soundest plants which bear two or three 
equally strong stems, adorned with long ears, well 
stocked with grams, and take these ears Then they crop 
off with scissors the top and the bottom of each car and 
keep its middle part only, which contains the biggest 
seeds With a dozen quarts of such selected grains they 
obtain next year the required quantity of seeds of a 
superior quality The same was done by M. Despr^rz 
Then each seed was planted separately, eight inches apart 
in a row, by means of a specially devised tool, similar 
to the rayonneur which is used for planting potatoes , 
and the rows, also eight inches apart, were alternately 
given to the big and to the smaller seeds 

The crop was thus more than doubled by the choice 
of seeds and by planting them separately eight inches 
apart It corresponded in Despr^z’s experiments to 600 
grams obtained on the average from each gram sown ; 
and one tenth or one eleventh part of an acre was suffi- 
cient in each rase 10 grow the eight and a half bushels 
of wheat which are required on the average for the 
annual bread food per head of a population which would 
live chiefly upon breid Prof Grandcau, Director of 
the 1 * rcnch Station, Agronomique de PEst, has al'?o 
made, since 1886, experiments on Major Halletl’s 
method, and he obtained similar results “ In a proper 
soil,” he wrote, “one single grain of wheat c.an give as 
much as fifty stems (cand ears), and even more, and thus 
cover a circle thirteen inches m diameter ” 

More thcin that, there is full reason to believe 
that even this method is liable to further im- 
[iro\emcnt by means of replanting. Cereals in 
such cases would be treated as vegetables are 
treated in horticulture Piofessional writers 
sneer at it, although all the rice that is grown in 
Jiipan IS planted and even replanted. ^ 

KNOWIEDOr W^IICH TS CONDEMNATION. 

It may be said that everybody knows these 
facts It is quite possible that those who are 
engaged in agriculture do know them — and 
largely Ignore them An instance to hand is the 
following evtract from a letter of one of the 
most important English seed-growing establish- 
ments : — 

“ 'J'he highest yields obtained from our 
pedigree stocks of wheats have been seventy-two 
imperial bushels (nine quarters) per acre of our 
Essex Conqueror, and seventy bushels per acre 
of our Emperor.” 

At this rate the wheat lands of this country 
could raise 16,000,000 quarters instead of the 
7,000,000 quarters actually produced. In other 
words, the home food supply of the nation could 
be doubled without another acre being put down 
I0 wheat. And whoever knows or does not 
know what scientific wheal-growing and breed- 
ing is, we as a nation should insisf that the 
most is made of our lanfl, and that apathy or 
stupidity on the part of those responsible for 
agriculture should not force us to be at tjie 
mercy of foreign producers. Wide acres do not 
necesshrily mean cheaper production ^ greater 


yields. Thus it is not fair to say that the vast 
prairies of America or the steppes of Russia 
must compete with us at an advantage. The 
force of ” American competition ” is not in the 
possibility of having hundreds of acres of wheat 
in one block. It lies in the ownership of this 
land, in a sys>tem of culture which is appropriate 
to the character of the country, in a widely*- 
developed spirit of association, and, finally, in a 
number of institutions and customs intended to 
lift the agriculturist and his profession to a high 
level which is unknown in Europ>e. 

WHAT MUST BE DONE. 

As individual consumers, as voters, as eaters 
of bread, we can do little save insist that this 
matter be taken earnestly in hand without delay, 
and that what other nations have done we will 
also do. Our patriotism, our national pride, 
should give us no rest until action is taken. 

The encouragement of agriculture should come 
under the administration of the Board of Agri- 
culture, except certain of the purely educational 
institutions, which necessarily should be dealt 
with by the educational authorities. It is, 
therefore, not out of place to see how the 
Department of Agriculture should be arranged 
to produce the maximum of result. It 
deals with agilcullure, commerce, industries, 
fisheries, forestry, mining, patents, trade marks, 
and geology. It should include the following 
bureaus : the section of agriculture, of commerce 
and industiics, of forests, of mines, of patents, of 
fisheries, and of geological studies. The section of 
agriculture should deal with agriculture, domestic 
iUumals, and game The bureau of geological 
sur\c>s should deal wuth topography and analysis 
of earths, as well as with pure geology. The sec- 
tion of agriculture should be composed of four 
bureaus. The first should deal with administra- 
tion, associations and guilds, rearrangements of 
farms, irrigation, agricultural instruction, and 
congresses. The second should deal with the im- 
provement of agricultural products, the destruc* 
tion of harmful insects, breaking up of new 
ground, and improvement of industries. The 
third bureau should deal with the improve- 
ment m the breeding of domestic animals, the 
choice and inspection of breeding studs, and 
veterinary and blacksmith affairs. The fourth 
diould deal with the Improvement of horses, the 
Inspection of stallions, and supervision of stud 
farms and stables. In countries where agricul- 
ture is seriously regarded the Ministry of Agri- 
culture is by far the most efficiently organised 
Department. 

A CENTRAL EXPERIMENTAL STATION. 

The centre of the whole educational system 
must be the central experimental station, con^ 
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trolled by the Governnient. America \vas sup- 
posed to be ahead of the world in this respect, 
but much surprise has been occasioned in 
America by the discovery that Japan possesses 
nearly two hundred experimental institutions, as 
compared to the fifty-six scattered over the vast 
area of the United States. But still more im- 
portant than the mere number is the excellence 
of the co-operation between the different educa- 
tional factors. The example of Japan is most 
valuable. The Imperial Central Agricultural 
Experimental Station was originated in 1886 
in a sort of unofficial manner, graduates from 
the Tokio Agricultural College carrying out 
easy and simple experiments with the help of 
farmers. The results were sufficiently good to 
impress the farmers with the value of the aid of 
science in farming, especially in the choice of 
fertilisers and of seeds. In 1890, when the 
Government really began its campaign in 
earnest, the station was taken over entirely, and 
placed upon a sound basis by 1893. There were 
attached to it some four acres of land for experi- 
mental work. In 1893 six branch stations were 
established about the country, and in 1896 three 
more were added. These branch stations devoted 
their energies to practical experiments with a 
view both of instructing the farmers and 
encouraging them to found similar stations in 
their own districts. Gradually more of such 
stations were founded, and now nearly all the 
forty-two prefectures have each a station of their 
own, there being thirty-eight in all. In this 
country the Central Station would be able to 


devote itself more to purely experimental 
after the decentralisation had been ejected, ai^ 
its work would be divided into eight sectioniftS, 
agriculture, agricultural chemistry, entomQlogfy, 
vegetable pathology, horticulture, stock-breed- 
ing, and report and general affairs. The result 
of the investigations carried on at this centre 
should be put into practice at the local experi- 
mental stations, and if successful published in 
the reports. These reports should be most 
exhaustive and valuable, and cover a very wide 
range of subjects. The idea of decentralisation 
can be carried yet another step further, branch 
stations being transferred to the prefectural 
authorities of the districts wherein they were 
situated, and only three branch stations besides 
the Central Station eventually would remain 
under the control of the central authorities. One 
is to be devoted to agricultural work, one to 
entomology and vegetable pathology, and one to 
stock-breeding. The main and the branch 
stations all undertake the following work, viz., 
inspection of fertilisers, chemical analyses made 
at the request of the public, supervision of 
experiments entrusted to farmers, information 
given to inquiries of the public, lectures held at 
the request of the public, and researches on 
special agricultural problems. 

A GRADATION Ot EXPERIMENlAl SIATIONS. 

Proceeding in gradually increasing circles of 
influence from the Central Station come the local 
agriculturlil experiment farms maintained by the 
county authorities, and chiefly devoted to the 



woftk of practical application and model farming. 
7 *hese 'y)uW obtain a certain amount of State 
aid* The local authorities would maintain 
ofbef' experimental stations, and lesser stations 
also for experiments should be established by 
towns or villages, or by a body of farmers* sons. 
Thus we see the whole gradation, from the 
central authorities to the farmers’ sonS| all acting 
together for the improvement of agriculture and 
the fulfilment of their national duty. Connected 
with this idea, but not devoted purely to experi- 
mental work, should be two othfer branches : 
agricultural institutes and the delivery of lectures 
on farming throughout the country. These 
should be maintained from local funds and sub- 
ject to the supervision of the Board of Agri- 
culture. Their object would be to give to 
farmers’ sons and farming people generally 
some elementary knowledge on general principles 
of agriculture, surveying, meteorology, physics, 
chemistry, natural history, veterinary science, 
etc. The second and final branch is of great 
importance also, as these lectures would do an 
immense amount of good work amongst the 
farmers, who might otherwise be untouched by 
the march of scientific learning. 

AGRICULTURAL SOCIFTIES. 

Agricultural societies should be formed by the 
farmers and landowners in each county and run 
by members elected by the subscribers, together 
with experts. These societies should receive 
State aid and form the link between the Govern- 
ment and the farmers, with a certain amount of 
State control. This could be secured by grant- 
ing .State aid only to those societies formed 
according to the special laws. This would also 
prevent the societies from taking on a jxjlitic.il 
basis. There would be fifty-two societies, with 
subordinate societies in cities or rural districts, 
and also in towns and villages. The object of 
these societies would be to develop agriculture 
by the following means : — 

1. Meetings, congresses, exhibitions, sale of 
seeds and plants, agricultural museum and 
handicraft conferences. 

2. Reports, lectures, and analyses. 

3. Distribution and exchange of seeds, of 
fertilisers, of agricultural machines and breeding 
animals. 

4. Preventive and destructive measures 

agaiojst pests. ^ 

5. Drainage and irrigation, and tha adjust- 
ment of lands. I 

6 . Encouragement and preparatory work. 

Agricultural and industrial output 

8 . Agricultural statistics. 

9. Replying the official questions. 


10. The question of improvement and develop- 
ment. 

Under certain conditions the local authority 
should have the power, by law, of making the 
minority of farmers oi*» landowners in a certain 
district join a society formed by the majority. 
This, however, only when there is felt to be 
need of unanimous endeavour in that locality. 

STATE MORTGAGE BANKS. 

The capital at the disposal of the farmers 
being small, the Government should found a 
system of mortgage banks and joint stock com- 
panies, whose object is to advance money at a 
reasonable rate of interest for the development 
of agricultural industries. The Government 
control would enable the rate of interest charge- 
able to be fixed. 

Such a bank would have a mission which can 
be described as follows : It admits of no doubt 
that the comparative lack of development of our 
agriculture is mainly attributable to absence of 
proper facilities for supplying funds on the 
security of real estate. Now, in order to carry 
to greater prosperity the agriculture of our 
country, and to promote its productive capacity, 
there are many things to be undertaken, these 
being the reclamation of new land, the control of 
rivers, planting of woods, providing of better 
facilities for irrigation or drainage, improvement 
of the mode of tillage, supply of cheap fertilisers, 
and sundry other things. But these improve- 
ments cannot from their very nature yield 
returns until after the lapse of ten or a score 
years, so that funds which in trade can yield 
returns in a very short space of time are entirely 
out of place in undertakings connected with 
farming. The funds advanced to farmers must 
be of longer term and at cheajjer rates. 

THE SCOPE OF SUCH BANKS. 

The chief lines of business transacted by the 
bank would be : — 

To make loans on the security of immovable 
property, redeemable in annual instalments 
within a period of not more than fifty years; to 
make loans on a similar security, redeemable at 
a fixed term within a period of not more than 
five years, provided the total amount of such loan^ 
does not exceed one-tenth of the total amount 
redeemable in annual instalments (the amounts 
of loans made on the security of any immovable 
property may not exceed two-thirds of the value 
thereof, as appraised by the bank); to make 
loans without security to prefectures, districts, 
cities, towns, and other public bodies 
organised by law ; to take up the mort- 
gage debentures of agricultural and industrial 
banks, to accept the custody of gold and* 
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silver bullion and niegfotiate instruments. The 
bank would be authorised, when at least one- 
fourth of its nominal capital is paid up, to issue 
mortgage debentures yp to an amount not 
exceeding ten times its piid-up capital, provided 
the amount of such debentures does not exceed 
the total amount of outstanding loans redeemable 
in annual instalments and the debentures of agri- 
cultural and industrial banks in hand. These 
debentures to be redeemed at least twice a year 
by means of drawings in proportion to the total 
amount of redemption of loans redeemable in 
annual instalments in the same year, and the 
debentures of agricultural and industrial banks in 
hand. 

LOCAL MORTGAGE BANKS. 

The work of the Government mortgage banks 
should be on a large scale, the lesser sums being 
advanced by the local mortgage banks, which 
should be established in each of the administra- 
tive localities. They should be permitted to 
make loans only for the following purposes : — (i) 
Reclamation of land, irrigation, drainage, and 
improvement of the fertility of the soil ; (2) con- 
struction and improvement of farm roads; {3) 
settlement in newly reclaimed places ; (4) pur- 
chase of seeds, young plants, manure, and other 
materials required in agriculture and industry ; 
(5) purchase of implements and machines, 
waggons, or boasts for use in farming and manu- 
facture ; (6) improvements in farming and manu- 
facture not included in the foregoing clauses; (7) 
rearrangement of farm boundaries ; (8) under- 
takings by credit guilds, purchase guilds, and 
produce guilds of unlimited liability, and 
organised under the industrial guilds law. 

LOANS ON IMMOVABLE PROPERTY. 

Loans should be made on the security of im- 
movable property redeemable in annual instal- 
ments within a period of not more than thirty 
years ; there should be power to make 
loans on a similar security, redeemable in 
a fixed term within a period of not more 
than five years, provided the total amount 
of such loans does not exceed one-fifth of the 
total amount of logins redeemable in annual 
instalments (loans made on the security of any 
immovable property may not exceed two-thirds 
of the value thereof, as appraised by the bank) ; 
to make loans on the same conditions without 
security to cities, towns, villages, and other' 
public bodies organised by law; to make loans 
without security, redeemable in a fixed term 
within a period of not more than five years, to 
more than twenty persons combined with joint 
liability, who are engaged in agriculture or 
industry, and whose reliability is recoifnised. 
Besides, the banks may be entrusted With the 


receipt and disbursement of th^fs public funds 
locally. 

CREDIT GUILDS. 

Finally, there should be credit guilds, 
organisations formed by the farmers themselves, 
regulated by a special law relating to industrial 
guilds. The idea of these would be to encourage 
the small farmers and small manufacturers, and 
when the guilds are organised along prescribed 
lines they should be entitled to receive loans from 
the local hypothec banks without security. The 
guilds should lend funds to the farmers at a low 
rate of interest and agricultural machines. The 
value of these credit guilds, in helping even the 
smallest farmers to obtain advances upon easy 
terms, would be enormous as a means of advanc- 
ing the rapid development of agriculture. 

WANltU, A NATIONAL COMMITTEE. 

But this is mostly theory, and much work 
must be done and unflagging interest shown if 
we are to create the necessary machinery to 
save our agriculture and to feed ourselves. The 
first action after realisation that the present 
state of things is wrong is to set it right, but 
before doing so to take all things into considera- 
tion. Let a national committee be appointed, 
or rather be formed, which will study the ques- 
tion from every point of view. On this com- 
mittee there should be leaders of all political 
parties — great landowners and smallholders, 
professors and farmers. It should conduct a 
soul-seai;phing enquiry into what is the best way 
to enable this country to feed itself, and in so 
doing to keep every year some ;^i8o,ooo,ooo of 
British money in British hands. That we can 
feed ourselves admits of no discussion ; how best 
to do it so that the individual and the nation 
benefit is the question of immediate importance. 
In our next number we will deal with existing 
organisations, and outline both what has been 
done and how the various forces and ideas may 
be welded into a national organisation. But 
whether the progress be slow or rapid, we must 
never allow ourselves to forget that the farmers 
are working just as truly for the good of the 
nation as do those who fight her battles or direct 
her diplomacy. In one of the Japanese Em- 
peror’s poems occurs a line in which he declares 
the tiller of his field is achieving for his nation 
equal glory with the soldier on th’f battle-field. 
This is so; they can make the nation strong or 
weak, they can sell the inner court to the 
enem>i|| they are the key to the future of this 
countiv in peace and war.^ Let the public 
realise! that to continue so that “ one year bor- 
rows : nother yearns food ” is agaiilst the most 
• elementary ideas of nationalism, and also 
diametrically opposed to the individual and 
colledtjve well-being of the British people. 



Motors and Railways. 

STRIKING ADMISSIONS BY MANAGERS AND SHAREHOLDERS. 


“ This is a case where the wise man should remember that when one cannot agree with a 
prophet, one ean only listen to him.” — Henry Forbls, Seeretary, County Donegal Railways. 


article which we pubjished in our 
B last number has attracted very great 
H interest, and it seems not unlikely 
H that It may assist in the realisation of 

B the wish expressed in the closing 

lines and bring about an aw.iken- 
ing of the railwi\s to the hrst clanging 
of their death-knell and thus secure for 
them a repncAi It is unfortun ite that as )ct 
it has not bien our gcxid fortune to be able to 
secure an authoritatu c reply from anyone com- 
petent to spi ak for railwns All the general 
managers of railwivs in llu British Isles have 
most cert iinlv read the irlule, but not one has 
responded to th( rcquist for public criticism 
We think, howc^cr, th it it is onlv fair to them 
to give as lulhoi it iti\ ( in opinion upon the 
cnuestions vhiili ue hold to he tlic cause of the 
piesrnt inciparit\, sometimes bordering on 
impotence, ol llie railways lo leave no manner 
of doubt possible, however, we would reiterate 
that we ha\e nc\(r idvaneed the opinion that 
the railways would not be always necessary foi 
long-distance tratfu ind for the haulage of coals 
In pointing out that the feeding of the railway 
lines would ntccssinl) devolve upon motors 
using the public ro ids we v\crc evidently quite 
justified. Since the r ulw iv companies arc them- 
selves beginning to use motor traction m many 
instinces Even the Editor of the Raihvay 
Times admits is much when he sa}s — 

“The sobei and business view is that 
motor lorries are alrndv competing and will 
probably further compete with railw i) s for short- 
distance goods tralTie, but, on the other hand, 
they will help the railv\ays by the speedy trans- 
port of goods to and from railway stations 
For the latter work the lailw cy companies them- 
seWes nee^ to be active, and it seems highlv 
probable tliat a large field is open to the 
companies ^n this direction 

In our opinion transit is the raw material of 
industry, and we do not see why the industry 
and agriculture of this country shluld be 
^tranglejd in oider to prove tha| theA are a 
certain number of men not ^(K) old at A. For 
that is the logical end and object of the absurdly 
iinneC'essary numbers of railway director, The 


;^'65o,ooo paid annually to these directors 
cxymparcs very unfavourably with the j£ 2 y^oo 
paid to the Seeretary of State for the Post 
Ofliec Nor will the salaries of the permanent 
officials who run tint most complex of depart- 
ments compare with those of general managers 
of railways Formerly 3,000 was considered 
1 good salaiy for a railway manager, now 
^ 5 ,ooc^ IS considered in ordinary amount. 

With regal d to directors theie is no real rule 
as to numbeis in reLUion to length of line, 
since we hnd the Great Eastern Railway, with 
1,133 ii^des of line, needs twelve directors; 
while the London, Brighton and South Coast 
Railwa}, with onl} 4^4 miles of line, has ten 
directors On the same proportion, the Great 
Western, with its mileage of 2,993, would really 
need a board of sixty-five directors, instead of 
nineteen 

That the freight rates have no relation to the 
cost of haulage is proved by the fact that 
between London and Liveipool there are four 
lines, eich with a different mileage, yet the 
freight rates are the same '1 his is, of course, 
under an arrangement between the companies, 
w ithoiit reference to the public interest 

Noi must another jxunt be overlooked This 
IS the bid effects of arrangements between com- 
p inies against the interests of the public For 
instance, no tiriin may get down to Portsmouth 
from London under two hours, although it 
wi^uld be easil) possible Railw ivs abandon 
I ights of running to 1 certain town on being paid 
1 fixed sum jxr annum bv another company. 

Mr L E Hennell, the assistant goods 
miniger of the Great Western Railway, when 
asked before i Roval Commission whether he 
w is in fivoui of putting up the rates for 
ordiniiv goods on boards at stations, so that the 
farmers could see them, replied that he was not, 
because it ” would involve the multiplication of 
the hundreds of' millions of rates already in 
operation on the British railways.” His evi- 
dence also showed that the rates were frequently 
higher from a station to a centre when that 
station had lltlle traffic, ev^en although the 
district it served was much nearer to the centre. 
When asked b\ D^rd Jersee on what terms a 
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single farmer could put three tons of hay on a 
truck to Birmingham, Mi^. Hennell replied : 
" You will understand that I cannot answer 
that, as I have not reatj all the 30,000,000 rates 
my company has got. While this was pro- 
bably an attempt at smartness on the. part 
of the witness, it would be interesting to 
know lioW far out he was from the actual 
figures. 

Is it, then, to be wondered at that it does not 
pay farmers to endeavour to use the railways 
for marketing produce, and must such a state 
of things not inevitably drive them to use motors 
instead of railway trucks? It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that to-day there is no business in 
the w^orld which could be earned on with the 
waste and o\erloading of higher ofilcials which 
is placidly accepted in lespect of railways. And 
where are there any prospects of improvement 
for the unfortunate shareholders'’^ They should 
take serious steps towards demanding facts and 
figures and, combining in (ornmittees, drive the 
railways into business methods and reason, 
and in so doing they will be performing public 
service, since the interests of the nation are 
bound up inseparably with the railway con- 
venience and efficiency of this country But let 
no false consideration for the aged figure-heads, 
no mercy for the unduly comfortable higher 
functionaries, be allowed to interfere with a 
cleansing of the Augean stables. 

And the most terrible part of it all is that 
those who are responsible for raihvays and who 
might therefore be expected to kruwv how things 
aire and see that they are altered talk about 
these things with their tongue In their cheek 
and wdth an absolute lack of sense of responsi- 
bility which is amazing. 1 hus the Right Hon 
Lord Allerton, Chairman of Ihe Great Northern 
Railway Company, on December 20, 1907, at 
a meeting of the shareholdc'rs to consider pro- 
posals for a close working agreement between 
that company and the Great Central Railway 
Company, said : — 

“ During the past few veai s there have 
been, I will say, hundieds of thousands 
of pounds capital expenditure- 

by the two companies which might have 
been saved if this agreement had been 
made so many years ago, such as in reach- 
ing collieries and in vyhat is called protecting the 
traffic by making fresh branches, all to be 
worked over to the same point for the same 
traffic. All this necessitates engines and trains 
where very often one would do. The lines are 
blocked, your lines are crowded, trains are 
delayed, which lead to all sorts of waste and 
extravagance, and if it were only for the pur- 
pose of saving the enormous waste which neces- 
sarily goes on now, I say it would have been 


well worth your while to have made this agree- 
ment with the Great Central many years ago.” 
Why, then, was it not done before? For cheer- 
ful pointing out of existing evils, without any 
.ittempt, or indication of attempt, at doing away 
with them, we would call attention to the 
remarks of Sir Alexander Henderson, M.P., 
Chairman of the Great Central Company, at a 
meeting of the shareholders to consider the 
above working agreement on December 20, 
1907 

” To-day the haulage of traffic from one part 
to another of the great City is one of the largest 
items of expenditure, and the ever-increasing 
congestion of their streets makes the problem ol 
economical distribution greater from day to day. 
A West-End and a central dcp6t would relieve 
the situation as regards merehandise and 
minerals. The duty clearly imposed on the 
managers of both linos u.is to keep what the> 
had, and the consequent running of partially 
filled passenger trains and scanty loading of 
goods trains had undoubtedly been one result oi 
the present kind of administration.” 

It was, how^ever, reserved for Sir E. Paget, 
Chairman of the Midland Railway, to show the 
hand of the railw^v) manager most clearly when 
he termed the proposed agreement between the 
Great Northern and the Great Central Rail- 
ways ” an unholy alliance.” And >et he would 
probably be able to point out numbers of 
instances where the lack of co-operation meant 
waste and both negative and positive loss. We 
do not know what these good gentlemen really 
think or in what way they imagine they justify 
the trust placed in them, but we do think tliat 
the public has a right -to some explanation 
Otherwise more and more stock will cease to 
pay dividends, since it does not seem feasible 
to further raise the existing freight rates unless 
i very much more efficient system is assured, 
.ind to be able to do this will mean very con- 
siderable additional expense Nor must it be 
forgotten that the railways in this country have 
a veryi large subsidy, which foreign railways do 
not have. We refer to the ,240,743 paid in 
1910 bv the Britisli Post Office to the railway 
companies for carrying mails. Tliis in itself 
represents 3 per cent on over ;^’40,ooo,ooo of 
railway stock ! On the Conlin^t railw'ays 
almost invariably carry postal matter free, and 
in addition have to allow their telegraph systems 
to be lined for Government messages. It would 
seem tliat but for this special aid many more 
shareholders "^would receive nothing in the way 
dividend. But In any case this Post Office 
subsidy will ensure payment of directors’ fees 
and salaries of 120 general managers, so 
that tney are all right. 
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WHAT RAILWAY SHAREHOLDERS THINK. 


The Railway Investment Company, Ltd., is 
a large trust company, having some ^3,400,000 
invested in railway stock. The Honourable 
George Peel, speaking at the general meeting of 
shareholder^ of the Railway Investment Com- 
pany, on March 22, 1906, said, after some 
general remarks about railway stock deprecia- 
tion : — 

“ We accordingly turned our attention to the 
London and North-Western Railv^ay, in which 
we possess an interest of ;^>375»ooo, the third 
largest holding. We found that in the ten years 
prior lo 1901 that comp.iny had , spent a capital 
sum which required to earn, in 01 dcr to maintain 
the former late of di\idend, an increased net 
revenue of ;;^4i 1,000. Vs a matter of fact, not 
only was this not earned, but there \vas a net 
loss of revenue of ;^2ib,ooo, or a total loss of 

627, 000, in ic)OT, compared with 1891. This 
loss was due, not to a fall in receipts, but to 
the increased expenditure in handling the traffic 
and to the increased cost of materials and coal. 
It is hardly too much to say that from the years 
1844 to TQOO the goods traffic of our British 
railways was handled on expensive, and even 
extravagant, lines. The Royal Commission of 
1S67 adverted to that subject in its report, but 
the year 1900 ended with practically nothing 
accomplished. 

“ TTie great companies, having absorbed 
smaller ones and agieed together on i^tes, pro- 
c < eded to invade each other’s territory, to snatch 
traffic that could not pay, to set up rival and 
.idjaccnt collecting offices, to engage competitive 
staffs of c.invasscrs, to lavish money on Injuring 
other companies without benefiting themselves 
or the public, and generally to engage in a 
species of competition which wxas as wasteful as 
It was useless. 

“That was the deplorable state of things 
which we found in 1902. Instead of co-opera<ing 
logivc all facilities to the public, it was admitted 
on all hands that the railways were quarrelling’- 
among themselves. In August the Chairman of 
the London and North-Western went so far as 
publicly to speak of htlng ‘ roVibed of traffic 
and of being ‘robbed right and left.’ At the 
same date the Chairman of the North-Eastern 
(Sir George Gibb) had to confess that, instead of 
thinking of the public, they were ‘ quarrelling 
owr a ton of goods,’ wdiile a third (ffiairmnn 
admitted that the conduct of the railwlys was 
‘ridiculous.’ I 

“ Sir George Qibb has placed it on reArd that 
(a) ton-mile figures cost him the modesfflsum of 
;^8oo a year to prepare, a railway iofficial 
opposed to us having stated it woim cost 
;£^i5,ooo; also that (b) his officials, onernaving 


used this whole system of scientific statistics, 
which, I would specially point out, includes far 
more than the ton -mile, would not now consent 
to do without it, so invaluable has it proved. 

I find that in 1899 the earnings of a North- 
I'astcrn freight train were only 8od. per train- 
mile. But by the adoption of a better system of 
statistics that figure of Sod. has been raised to 
123d. for 190^, an improvement of 43d. per 
train-mile, or no less than 55 per cent. To 
obtain an economy in train mileage of no less 
than 6,400,000 miles, or 36 per cent., in six 
viars, is a great achievement. 

But let us look at net earnipg^. In 1905 
tlie North-Eastern Company secured ;]£,99,ooo 
more gross earnings than in 1904, yet it reduced 
its actual cxj>enscs by ;£'i,ooo. The net gain was 
thus ;^"ioo,ooo, and this it did in spite of the 
fact that it spent ;^c;6,ooo more upon its per- 
nnanent wxav and equipment. If the London 
and No»'th-Wesk rn had made as much progress 
in efficiency as the North-Eastern betw^een 1899 
and 1905;, it would have saved for ourselves, the 
shareholders, the sum of ;^386,ooo last year. 

“ I. In Tc)oo our raihvays appeared to be 
seriously compromised. We felt compelled to 
inquire into the adequacy of their administration. 

“ 2. That investigation show^ed to us evidence 
of most widespread and regretable waste. In 
the grc.it departments of handling and collecting 
traffic we h.ul the clcaiest proofs of most undue 
.ind supernuous expcmdlture. 

“ 3. We further ascertained that the existing 
system of statistics, whether published or unpub- 
lished, was quite inatlequate for the purposes of 
(Tonomy, and lh.it sh ireholdc rs, and even 
m.magcis and Boards, w< re not duly informed as 
regards vital matters whicli we enumerated. 

4. We proposed remedies as reg^ards hand- 
ling of traffic, also as regards co-operation. 
Tluie w.is the keenest antagonism. But the 
first of these remedies is now in process of execu- 
tion. The second, co-operation, appears to be 
making some progress. 

s. Yet the fundamental reform of all still 
nanains to l)c broug-lU home. Without adequate 
figures, intelligently used, we maintain that no 
business so vaast and complex as a railway can 
be adequ itelv and fconomically administered. 
We point to the North-E.istern as havdng 
adopti'd this better system and as benefiting 
accordingly. When those figures arc furnished 
by our rail'waavs, then, and’ then only, will it be 
possible lo shareholders to estimate and for 
Boards to regulate and maintain the progress of 
efficiency. ” 

This striking indictment gains enormous force. 
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since it comes from one who was speaking- for this would only have caused their stock to sink 
those having the greatest possible direct interest still further, the very thing they took action to 
in the railways. The)^ could hardly be accused avoid. It would be interesting to hear what has 
of painting unnecessarily gloomy pictures, since been done since 1906 ! 

THE EDITOR OF “MOTOR TRACTION.” 


We have always recognised the depressing 
effect which an inefficient or costly system of 
transport has upon agriculture, and no one will, 
we think, disagree with the statement that the 
producer of foodstuffs — i.e., the farmer — finds 
a difficulty in marketing them, either because 
of the cost of carriage or through the delay and 
difficulty in getting them placed on rail and un- 
loaded when they finally arrive at their destina- 
tion. It appears to us that this difficulty of 
getting the producer into more direct and imme- 
diate touch with the consumer is one that will 
probably be solved by the co-operative organisa- 
tion of motor traffic in rural districts. 

It is when we come to examine the writer’s 
scheme for the linking up of the grower of pro- 
duce with the markets which exist locally that 
we find ourselves more in touch with proposals 
of a practical character, though whilst agreeing 
that there exists “ the natural arteries along 
which the produce of the countryside should 
flow towards the centres of consumption,” we 
doubt if the natural arteries — the roads — are yet 
sufficiently sound for an enormously increased 
volume of traffic. Il is lamentably true that in 
many quarters it is still believed that traffic 
exists for the roads and not the roads for the 

IfrlffiC. 

FACTS re COMPFJITIOX. 

In support of the statement that ” railways 
cannot hope to compete witli organised motor 
traction locally centralised,” the article provides 
nothing in the shape of a concrete example. 
Fortunately we are able to rixlify this omission 
A certain manufacturing eompanv consij^ned 
five tons of perishable produce daily by an early 
morning passenger train to a station fifl\- 
fjve miles distant, for which the late charj^ed 
was 20s. per ton, or ;^r30 a week. Not being 
able to secure from the railway authorities .any 
abatement of this rate, the ofjnsignois decided to 
adopt motor traction. A five-ton petrol lorry 
was purchased, with the result that the same 
work was done, and for a sum not exceeding 
;^i2 a week for running expenses (but not for 
interest on capital, depreciation, etc.). 

MOTORS TO HELP RAILWAYS. 

In citing an example of the foregoing charac- 
ter we must not be taken as accepting the state- 
ment that the motor lorry is g^oing to become a 
.serious rival of the heavy mineral train, and 
more especially as the miles of track and sidings 
are not likely to be abandoned, merely because 


a considerable proportion of stock pays no divi- 
dend. On the contrary, we contend that the 
future of motor traction, so far as this country 
is concerned,^ will be largely in conjunction with 
the existing railways, to be employed as feeders 
not only at the numerous terminal pointii, but 
also operating in circles with hundreds of im- 
portant railw^ay stations as their centres of 
activity. In this connection w'e see a new and 
more prosperous lease of life for the railways, 
because wdth their motor wagons they will be 
able to colleet and carry larger quantities of 
produce to the railhead for conveyance to the 
many markets that exist at all industrial 
centres, and thereby enable the farmer to grow 
more, seeing that he has an outlet for it, whilst 
his profit is not absorbed by heavy cartage fees. 
The increased traffic wliieh the railways could 
create in this fashion for themselves should 
more than count erbrilanee the revenue lost by 
the decreased returns from the handling of im- 
ported foodstuffs, and at the same time lessen 
the disparity which at present exists between the 
relative increases in gross earnings and working 
expenses. 

SHORT AND I 0\(, JOURNFYS. 

Again and again we have advocated the use of 
the motor lorry for short-distance or locally 
<*cntralised work, not only for perishable pro- 
duce, where considciablc handling is eliminated 
and hcltei prices are consequently obtained 
through the produce reaching the consumer in a 
better and fresher condition, but also for other 
traffic where quick delivery and reduced cost of 
h.indling are prime necessities. The writer 
again appears to have forgotten the long dis- 
l.mces which must linvitably be covered by the 
mineral tialn, where, no matter how efficiently 
the motor lorry can lie run, it Is inconceivable 
that the modern methorl of road transport can 
be substituted for a system which can exist on a 
freight I ate of i'i23d. per Ion-mile. 

The theory as to how far TIritish roads lend 
themselves to rapid motor concentration in time 
of war is an interesting subject of study. For 
the pre^nt we can only point out that the War 
Office r ^ithorities, who are very keenly alive to 
the dis advantages of rail concentration and the 
import? face of the motor vehtple, have not yet 
.been a Me to leave the railways out of their 
reckon: ig. They have, however, a very com^ 
pletc ^heme for hypothetical needs, in which 
the mou>r lorry figures conspicuously. 
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THE EDITOR OF 

Naturally, our bias is in favour of the motor 
car, but we desire to be fair. There is no ques- 
tion whatever that the railway services are 
capable of vast improvement, and it is equally 
certain that not only can they be fed by motor 
wagons and vans with the greatest advantage, 
but that in many cases it Is far more expeditious 
and cheaper to send the goods by road rather 
than by rail. On the other hand^ we have to 
bear in mind that the post office contractors, 
who probably know their business as well as 
most people, do not find that it pays them to 
carry mails or parcels by road for distances 
much in excess of a hundred miles. While it is 
true they have taken from the railways the more 
profitable short-distance work, they have taken 
very good care to leave them the long-distance 
transport. It appears to us that too much is 
made of the concentration of the railways upon 
London. While this concentration is an ad- 
mitted fact, it should be borne in mind that there 
is a similar concentration on all the great 
centres of population which is at least propor- 
tionate to their demands. While it is not for 
us to hold a brief for the railway companies, as 
those responsible for their working are quite 
capable of defending tlieir own methods, we do 
not think that they have been quite fairly treated 
by the critic in the Rf.vikvv of Reviews. There 
is great need for more expeditious service on the 
railways, just as there is great need for a much 
larger number of motor delivery vans and 
lorries for short-distance work all over the 
country and particularly for feeding the smaller 
centres of population with the produce of the 
surrounding country. Much more could be done 
In this way if the farmers of ihe various districts 
would work together instead oh, in the main, 
working in opposition, but this is a matter which 
is altogether outside our province. . . . 

As to the charges made by the railway com- 
panies, they are often very difficult to follow, 
and, apparently, too frequently without rhyme 
or reason, but here agoiin it must be borne in 
mind that almost every yard of a raihvay has 
been purchased at a ruinous price ; in other 


“THE AUTOCAR.” 

words, the nation is reaping that which it has 
sown. Our forbears made it in>possible for the 
railway companies to acquire land except on 
unreasonable terms, and this increased the 
capital charges so greatly that the generations 
after have had to pay far higher rates than if the 
railway companies had been able to purchase 
their land at a reasonable cost and^ without ex- 
cessive legal expenses. 

While tlie motor car is undoubtedly a rival of 
the railway, wc still think that the best results 
to the country at large would be obtained by a 
well-devised system of co-operation between the 
two. After all, competition is a good spur, and 
just as the railway companies have been spurred 
by the competition of the electric railways and 
trams in connection with suburban services, so 
will they be spurred by the competition of the 
motor vehicle, w’hich will, unquestionably, be- 
come keener and keener. But the motor vehicle 
is not going to sound the death knell of the rail- 
ways, though quite likely it may not only revo- 
lutionise their methods of haadling traffic, but 
also their means of propulsion. 

It is, perhaps, hardly the time or the place to 
take up the question of the internal combustion 
locomotive, but we already have it in a small 
form for branch line work in the motor coaches, 
and it is likely to develop on the railways just as 
it is developing on the seas. Neither main line 
locomotives nor great liners have yet availed 
themselves of the internal combustion engine, 
but unquestionably they will do so. . . . 

Instead of the heavy and comparatively infre- 
quent steam trains we want faster, lighter, and 
much more frequent trains, and to this sort of 
work the internal combustion engine specially 
lends itself. Compare the motor car to convey 
four people, which is a locomotive and carriage 
combined and which weighs, say, thirty hun- 
dredweight, with the weight of the railway 
carriage and railway engine w'hich are necessary 
to carry the same number from place to place, 
and it will be found that practically w'here the 
motor require.^ a hundredw'eight the railway 
requires a ton. 


LORD MONTAGU OF BEAULIEU, Editor of T/ie Car, 


The article in the Review^ of Reviews called 
“ The Death Knell of British Railways!’ has a 
great deal of truth in it. For many ^ears I 
have been pointing out in the pages of lie Car, 
and elsewhere, that under present colditions 
British railways have little or nothing lo look* 
forward to, excepting a gradual reduftipn in 
their net profits. In addition, no one has 


studied the grow'th of automobilism can have 
any doubt that the majority of traffic in the 
future will be road borne and not railway 
borne. 

From investigations which I have made at 
various times I am convinced that there is ; 
hardly any kind of freight which could not be 
conveyed more cheaply from the producer to the,]ii 
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distributor and consumer by means of motor that nearly all the goods traffic of the future 
vehicles than by means of horse vehicles plus will be conveyed by means of motor vehicles 
railway vehicles, with the consequent double and not by means of vehicles on rails. The 
handlirig- and extra expense. The certainty that outlook therefore for railways in this country — 
we shall soon be able to use cheaper fuel and unless they wake up in time — is very unsatis- 
cheaper tyres will also increase the probability factory. 

PROFESSOR ROBERT W. A. BREWER, Consulting Engineer. 


I am much obliged to you for giving me an 
opportunity of expressing an opinion upon the 
most convincing argument on the above subject 
appearing in the September number. This 
shows up in a very pronounced manner the ex- 
treme inefficiency of our present methods of 
transport, particularly lor agricultural produce. 
One cannot fail to have noticed the enormous 
development in the design and construction of 
commercial motor vehicles which has taken 
place, particularly in England, during the past 
few years, and this development has concui- 
rently been met by a development in the con- 
struction of our roads and the perfection of 
load surfaces. At the present time it must be 
obvious to all th^t the British roads are second 
to none in the world, not only with regard to the 
method of their construction, but with regard to 
their surfacing and upkeep. These roads are, 
of course, still open to improvement, particularly 
when one gets off the main routes, but the Road 
Board is doing such excellent work that there is 
no doubt that the development of the secondary 
roads will follow as soon as sufficient sums are 
available fo" the purpose. It is unnecessary for 
one to point out the enormous advantages to be 
gained by the producer in handling his goods by 
motor transport instead of through the railways, 
as not onlv is this transport much more rapid, 
but it is far more convenient. There is, how- 
ever, the question of capital outlay, which is a 
somewhat important one, and so soon as a 
commercial vehicle can be produced and sold 
at even a cheaper rate than it is at present there 
is no doubt that such vehicles will be sold in 
\ ery much larger quantities than they now are 
for the handling of this produce. Now we come 
to the question as to whether it is better all 


round to use self-contained units, propelled by 
an ordinary petrol engine and running on 
resilient tyres, or to resort to the older method 
of steam traction, when a comparatively cumber- 
some engine drags a number of trailers along 
the road. To my mind the former method is the 
only one" which can be carried out in an exten- 
sive manner, as, although the question of fuel 
IS an important one with the internal combustion 
engine, and one which is attracting a great deal 
of attention at the moment on account of its 
cost, yet undoubtedly the time wall come when 
those w'ho are responsible for the maintenance 
of the roads will cry out against the damage 
done by the heavier and non-rcsilient tyred 
machine. Even at the present time these heavy 
machines arc a considerable source of conges- 
tion and inconvenience to the road users, and 
it is only nccessaiy to take a trip along some 
of the Kentish roads to have this fact brought 
forcibly before one. However, this method of 
transport is undoubtedly cheaper than the self- 
contained steam unit, and on this score it pro- 
bably appeals to the usei as being the most 
profitable system of transport. 

However, the fuel question is receiving an 
enormous amount of attention at the moment, 
and it is undoubledlv one to wdiich a solution 
wall be found in tiie ne.ir future. The War 
Office subsidy will undoubtedly give a stimulus 
to the pi'i chaser of a commeiclal \ehiclc, and it 
has been a very praiseworthy step on the part 
of the authorities. It is only to lie hoped that 
this scheme will meet with the success w^hich it 
descives, so that the grower of market produce 
will have the opportunity of selling his goods at 
a profitable price, wdicreas at the present time, 
in many instances, this is not the c.'isc. 


SOME FACTS FROM SCOTLAND. By the Editor The Border Standard, 


The subject is of great importance. In 
Scotland wc have a Farmers’ .Supply Asso- 
ciation, and I think there is another organisa- 
tion working on the .same lines. By co- 
operative buying the members of these asso- 
ciations get seeds, feeding stuffs, etc., in large 
quantities, which means cheaper prices than the 
farmers could hope to buy a-t dd^aling individu- 
ally. But, so far as I am awaro,, the other side 


of the question— co-operative action in trans- 
porting the produce of the farms — has not been 
tackledr There is any amount of growling, 
howeve \ about high railway rates, but I don’t 
think t^e farmers in Scotland have done any- 
thing lilt growl and curse the railway com- 
panies. You may know that Galashiels is the 
centre ‘jf the Scotch tweed trade. We have 
only oi(5 railway passing through the district — 
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the North British — and periodically at South of 
Scotland Chamber of Commerce there are bitter 
complaints about high rates charged for carriage 
of wool anci , woollen goods. At meetings of 
that body I have heard it stated that the car- 
riage rates for goods from Galashiels to London 
are higher per ton than from Dundee to London, 
though Galashiels is over ninety miles nearer 
London. Various experiments have been tried 
and spoken of to get the better of the N.B. 
Company — for example, motoring goods to Car- 
lisle and then putting goods pas? N.B. Com- 
pany by giving carriage to English companies. 
But it has been found that there is a beautiful 
understanding between the various companies. 


and competition of such a kind as this gets 
precious little chance from the companies. Sel- 
kirk is another tweed-manufacturing town, six 
miles from Galashiels, and reached by a branch 
railway. Some time ago motors — just one or 
two were started — were tried, and, of course, 
this saved shunting (and unloading goods at 
Selkirk Station) at both ends and gave delivery 
right at mill doors, and I know for a fact the 
thing was beginning to hit the N.B. Company 
pretty hard, and I believe cutting in prices was 
resorted to to try and knock the motor people 
out. I think there are motors running yet with 
wool. Such actual cases of delay could be multi- 
plied almost indefinitely. 



The maze of shunting and marshalling tidings on the L.N.W. Railway system at Crewe. 


WHAT MOTORS HAVE DONE IN THE MANOEUVRES. 


There can be litllc question that ihe adequate 
provision of m(?lor trans[X)rts was responsible 
for the speed V termination of the recent 
manoeuvres, hull [)articulars of the motor equip- 
ment used by the army are given in Motor 
Traction, and show the almost universal appli- 
cation of the motor as an effei tive auxiliary to 
troops on the march. One incident wall suffice 
as a convincing illustration that the motor is 
indispensable : — 

A rlrraimslnncc was describfd by a commander whom 
it affected. Pressing forward with all possible speed it 
was necessary that supplies should be well al^ad, and, 
although no unusual delay Uwlt place in gettingBhe troops 
along, yet the mechanicai transi>ort officers weA fourteen 
hours ahead with supplies — a thing never befoil known. 

That a new and potent factor has bem intro- 
duced into the conduct of future campatns — as 
important as the service of the aercJlane in 
lime of war~ls generally recognised, our 


War Office must have been convinced by ils 
experiments that its transport service is in need 
of immediate revolution, and it is no less than 
that to he able to di.scard the slow horse-drawm 
vehicle with its own heavy forage requirements. 

I'he Immediate need is the selection of a 
standard tyjK^ which will be available for use in 
all parts of the Empire, for the present con- 
fusion of types and makes would involve con- 
tinual cost, confusion and delay, as the writer 
in Motor Traction points out : — 

It is perfeedy clear that great benefit would accrue if 
the whole of the mechanical transport of the Empire were 
properly standardised. This me-ans that the military 
authorities of the Oversea Dominions should consult with 
our own War Office, with a view to securing that types of 
vehicles suitable for use in all parts of the Empire should 
be selected for subsidy at home, and in return agreeing 
that any subsidies they themselves might offer should 
apply only to vehicles of similar types. 



The Life-Blood of the Empire. 


E very day sees the desire for 
organised emigration grow more 
definite and more articulate The 
various parts of the Empire, already 
not blind to the value of a systematic 
migration of settlers from the Mother 
Country, have now realised that serious work is 
needed, and at once, to ensure continuous and 
beneficial arteries of empire in the shape of 
streams of British subjects going to other parts 
of the Empire. Only by such a migration can 
the Dominions be kept truly British, m no other 
way can the influx of foreign elements be held in 
check and prevented from gradually exercising .i 
disruptive influence. While the children arc 
being taught what is the Empire and the duties 
of peopling it, the material ready to hand must be 
sorted and settled. Naturally, if it is possible to 
bring about scientific development of the 
cultivated and cultivatable surf.ice of these 
islands, the first call for labour will be here and 
the Dominions must lake second place. But 
there are enough and to spare for the Empire. 
It is good news that Canada has lost no time 
in taking the initiative for organising emigration. 
The Dominion Royal Commission has been 
entrusted with an inquiry into the matter of 
migration of population from the Old Country 
to the Overseas Dominions, and during the 
autumn will be taking up that subject in the 
United Kingdom. It is hoped that it will be 
possible to do something in the way of organis- 
ing and correlating the various agencies .md 
systems at present in operation. 

It is with very great pleasure that we .ire able 
to record a striking success for one phase of 
Lord Milner’s r^^gime in South Africa. By his 


Land Settlement Board he laid the foundation of 
a system of settling the land which bids fair to 
play a very great part in the histoiy of South 
Africa. To quote the Bloemfontein cor- 
respondent of the Daily Mail ; — 

The Board v/ds called mlo bting to guide and control 
the scheme of Kind settlement created by Lord Milher 
in 1902 It stands justified from every view point] BA an 
Iinpenxl venture its success is beyond all cavil j ks a 
nation il asset it is of growing value , as a simple bosincss 
proposition it has yielded an excellent and increasing 
percentage Six hundred first class yeomen have 

been absorbed, their brains and muscles are part of our 
national assets, ajid the whole business has been done 
and managed at a 50 per cent profit to the State 

The scheme has proved the possibility in South Africa 
not only of actual settlement but of closer settlement, 
and when tint lesson has been assimilated our history 
will take a new turn But in the meantime Lord Milner 
his come to his own The Union Government have 
earned a Bill through rarliiment granting to each 
settler a freehold of his farm, the Administration taking 
in return a bond over all outstandings bearing interest at 
4 per cent , and the men are thus planted squarely on 
their legs There is no further need for Lord Mllner^s 
Board, and so it dissolves 

There is a great and abiding glory awaiting 
the British Minister who first has the initiative — 
for courage is not needed to clearly pro- 
ilaim that the peopling of the Empire is of 
supreme importance, and that, recognising 
tins, he is going to take steps to thoroughly 
organise and systematise emigration Till then 
this counlrv must rimain open to the charge, 
which should be unbc.ir.ibk, of caring less for 
the welfare ind future of those of her children 
who leave ibi sc shores th in do tlic 1 inds which 
receive them It would si tin as if the 
Dominions had i truer grasp upon the great 
ccntr.d idea ol Empire than we have in this, <he 
Imperial MothcrLind 


THE VALUE OF THE HUMAN UNIT : By G. J. ADAMS. 


As a regular reader of the Review or 
Reviews I have read with interest your articles 
on emigration, which are excellent from start 
to finish and have come none too soon. I do 
not think that there is one of the great Euro-' 
pean nations that, if she had been situated 
as England has been for the last fifty years, 
w^ould not long since have organised and sys- 
tematised her emigration to her Colonies, and, 
in connection -with them, both to their benefit 
and her own. 

Canada has done her own work so well 
during the last twenty years, sinpc |}ic Canadian 
Pacific Railway was built to V|tJ||)Ouver, that 


‘she has peopled her great west to such an 
extent that she is foiging ahead, and need 
never look back again, although she could 
absorb t^oo,ooo men .\nd women a year for the 
next fifty years and never cry halt. With 
Australia, however, it is quite different. Sixty 
years ago it was to Australia that people flocked 


in thoul 


passage 


w# 


ands, and then came to a hdlt and 


discourajfement when there should have been 
'ement of every kind and assisted 




AUSTRALIA SHOULD HAVR DONE. 

It have paid New South Wales, Vic- 
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toHa, South Australia, Western Australia, and 
Queensland well to have combined, and spent, 
if necessai^, between them one million per 
annum in getting out from England yearly one 
hundred thousand of the pick of our young men 
and young women of the labouring classes, and 
this they coul^ have accomplished by an assisted 


from the day they land, and it is a pKX>r esti- 
mate to say (apart altogether from the wealth 
they will help to produce) that each man or 
woman, from the time they put their foot ort 
the shore, is worth ;£^ioo to the community 
there and then; therefore the 100,000 immi- 
grants procured yearly at a cost of ;^i, 000,000 



are worth when they land 
1 0,000,000. j 

GETTING HUMAN MATERIAL FOR 
NOTHING. 

The importers wish and try 
to get these valuable cargoC'S 
for nothing, and they do so 
because their Mother England 
does not tell her children what 
they are worth, and gives 



them neither advice nor as- 
sistance. This is all very well 
to our own Colonies. We 
need not grudge them what 
they have made over us, but 
when we think that a sensible, 
businesslike, and statesman- 
like arrangement between the 
Mother Country and all her 
Colonies would have induced 
millions of English, Irish, and 
Scotch emigrants to go to 
those Colonies, instead of to 
the United States for the last 


Peopling the Empire : Boys from Dr. Bernardo’s Home sixty years, it ought to make 

en route to Canada. us feel that we have managed 


passage of ;^io offered to each adult, male or 
temale. If they had done this for twenty years 
it would have cost them twenty millions, and 
they would certainly have added to tiheir popula- 
tion four to five millions. If they had done it 
since 1872 — that is, for forty years — it would 
have cost them forty millions, and they would 
have added to their population over ten million 
people — that is, they would now have a popu- 
lation of over fifteen millions instead of under 
five millions, a population utterly inadequate 
to the size of their country, and which makes 
other nations look on it with envious eyes. 
Then only think of how that immigration of 
two millions at a cost of ^^^'2 0,000, 000, or of 
four millions at a cost of ;£^40,ooo,ooo, would 
have added to the national wealth. It is un- 
thiyikable. Statesmen are either knoWngly or 
unknowingly blind to the fact that a fill-grown 
healthy young man or woman of sould mind 
under twenty -five years of age is the lest im- 
portation that any young country can At, esp^ 
cially if the ImitMgftants are English *Ki with 
some education ; they are the producers wealth 


things very badly indeed. 

The Hon. George Foster, Sir John Taverner, 
Sir William Hall Jones, and Sir John McCall are 
doubtless, as you say, exjx^rts, but they are 
very much interested in getting splendid wealth- 
producing material for their respective countries 
for nothing. 'Drey are importers of human 
goods, and even think that the Mother Country 
might assist in sending out the priceless 
material, not realising, apparently, what it is 
worth to them to-day. Naturally, at the outset, 
they could not pay for it, but once a young 
nation gets her head above water and has 
plenty of undeveloped land, it will pay her well 
to get immignints by the bait of assisted pas- 
sages,^ and, after all, it is only a bait — a sprat 
to catch a mackerel — and yet they stumble 
over it. 

THE WRONG WAY TO COLONISE. 

Another great mistake that many of the 
Colonial Governments make is, as Sir John 
McCall says, not getting all their available land 
settled up as fast as settlers come in ; they 
either deliberately keep it back or it is kept 
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t^ack by thwr want of a Land Scheme, or they 
have sold larg^e blocks to syndicates who do 
> hot put the land on the market. I know a 
liraJley in British Columbia where this has been 
done, and the people are crying out for more 
settlers; they have no one to associate with 
or trade with. Many hands make light work, 
especially in agriculture, Hay-making and har- 
vest* and settlers help each other to make money, 
so the large block sale system adopted in British 
Columbia is a bad one; it puts money quickly in 
the hands of a young Government, no doubt, but 


it woOld be better to put emigrants quiddy on 
the land. It woidd not ev^en be so bad if they 
used the money thus got to bring entrants on 
to the land, but they do I adv&atcd that 

years ago, and told them they ought to spend 
;^ioo,ooo a year in getting out Englishmen by 
assisted passages. I don’t think there are a 
quarter of a million people in British Columbia,, 
a country as large as France. Of course, Wf^at 
I have said about Australia and assisted pas- 
sages applies also to many other of our Colonies 
or divisions Of them. 


PRIVATE ORGANISATION OR STATE DEPARTMENT? 

By MRS. EMILY CHARRINGTON, East End Emigration Society. 


I SEE that you advocate an Imperial Board 
(not merely an Emigrants’ Information Office, 
. such as vve have had hitherto), but if you wish 
it to put an end to “ touting ” agents, there 
must be country branches to be in touch with 
applicants who cannot come to London. Alto- 
gether it would be a very huge and very expen- 
sive affair- I am not enamoured of Govern- 
ment management, as a rule, I am afraid. 

May I, shortly, tell you the method of pro- 
cedure that our Society 
adopts and finds effectual? 

1. There is no need to tout, 
the people come in large num- 
bers and beg us to send them. 

2. Enquiries are made, 
either by the Charity Organi- 
sation Society or by other 
responsible persons, and a 
form is given to the appli- 
cants to fill with very search- 
ing questions as to health, 
capabilities, age, how much 
they can contribute. Refer- 
ences as to character must be 
given, marriage certificate, 
and name of landlord, whai 
debts, etc. A visit is made to 
/the house to see whether the* 
wife is clean and tidy and 
keeps her children so, and the 
wants in the way of clothing 
are ascertained. - The papers 
containing all particulars are then sent to two 
referees (members of our Corhmittee), who read 
them carefully and write an epitome of the 
whole history. Then all go back to the office 
and come up at our next committee meeting. 
Each case is mticK di^ssed and, if passed, 
fhey go on to the Canadian Emigration Office 
for Mr. Obed Smith to ^c, and he either sees 
the applicants himself or deputes someone tO 
do so. 


THE SOCIETIES TAKE MORE PAINS. 

I do not think a Government Board could 
take half the time or pains taken by charitable 
societies, such as ours and the Self-Help and 
Salvation Army — I mention this last although I 
believe the methods are rather different in some 
respects, but what the Salvation Army has which 
gives it such an advantage is a network of 
agencies and (I think) homes in Canada — if not 
in all the Colonies — so that I do not think it has 



Future Empire Mother.* : Girls leavinii for Canada sent by 
Dr. Barnardo’s Homes. 

to depend on the Canadian Government agents 
for placing the people as we do. Sometimes a 
good clergyman will do this work for us, but 
the peofde are never stranded and helpless 
unless tjey refuse the help of, the agents Mn 
Canada. | A very large number of emigrants go 
to frier |s already established there. These 
friends jpuse them at first and find them suit- 
able wc p. Australia’s bid for English emi- 
grants perhaps made Canada rather less 
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over-exacting. At Qde time it really seemed 
<that she did not wish for emig;rants. No one 
was to be sent by societies who was not a farm 
labourer qr'a servant^ and the regulations even 
prevented girls from taking any but farm ser- 
vants’/ places, and also prevented wives from 
joining their husbands unless the latter were 
working on farms ! These two last restrictions 
were relax#d soon after they were made. They 
were outrageous, made evidently in the interest 
of the farmers, who seem the most important 
members of the community. Perlftips also the 
Trade Unions have something to do with keep- 
ing out artisans. 

THE EMIGRATION OF CHILDREN. 

I would also say a word about the children, 
whose emigration is so much advocated. Great 
care, of course, must be taken about placing 
them with kind and moral people, and I think 
myself that no better means of ensuring theii 
well-being and happiness could be found than 
the putting of them in the care of Dr. Bar- 
nardo’s workers or the Waifs and Strays 
.Society, both of which have branches in Canada. 

I have heard a man who had lived there say that 
often these poor little children were worked far 
too hard for their age. No doubt farmers like 
to adopt them. They only have to feed, clothe 
and house them, and then work them like 
slaves ! In Canada the work goes on and on 
(except in winter) from 4.30 a.m. to 8 p.m. It 
is healthy for adults, but far too much for 
children, w'hose education is, I believe, very 
much neglected in consequence, schools being 
far away. 

It seems giievous that English people should 
not take more Interest in these vast possessions 


that have literally fallen into their hfcids. The 
Americans from the States are swarming by 
thousands into the country, taking up th6 best 
land — land that will hardly want manure for 
thirty years or more, virgin soil ! 1 hey have 

exhausted their own and know what is good ! 
Englishmen will not even see how we over here 
benefit by sending out the people who will grow 
wheat and other foodstuffs for our consumption. 
Some day we shall want it even more than now. 

USE THE EXISIING MACHINERY. 

Please excuse this. I may not have made my 
chief point quite clear. It is this. While State 
aid on a large scale would be very desirable in- 
deed, yet (in my opinion) the State would do 
well to use the machinery already to hand — 
namely, the experienced charitable societies. 
Paid officials would be very costly, and would 
not work with half the ardour of volunteers, and 
it would take them many years to learn all that 
the societies already know about emigration. 
Some members of our committee know the 
Colonies well; others (like myself) have been to 
Canada for a longer or shorter period, and are 
in touch w'lth her, having relations there. We 
are all enthusiastic in a way that Government 
officials could not possibly be. I did not men- 
tion that there are separate societies for helping 
single women, for whom great safeguards are 
needed. It is absolutely necessary that they 
should travel with, and under the care of, 
women superintendents. Putting them in 
charge of stewardesses is quite useless, as these 
do not dare interfere with the conduct of any 
passengers, for fear of complaints to head- 
quarters. 
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CHtlRCHlLL (to John Bull) ; " It is no use groaning ; we must The British Invasion Manoeuvres. 

not be outdistanced.” ... 

The supposed enemy is given the usual fearsome appearance. 

[The German newspapers, in order to distract the attention the equally sad case of John Bull. The fact that the British 
.of the taxpayer from the ever increasing burden of military manoeuvre idea for this year supposed an invading army 
and naval fixation, frequently publish cartoons pointing out in East Anglia gives the Berlin Kladderadaisch an oppor- 

tunity of expressing his opinion that the invading enemy must 

bj Germany.] 
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Der Wahre Jacob.] IStuttKart. 

A Mural Palntinil for the Reichstag. 

A brave man thinks of himself last. 

[Tba problem of the disabled soldiers is attracting much 
atlentiop iu Germany, where many veterans of 1871 are in 
dire n«<Kl ] 
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Daily Herald.] ILona^on. 

M. Sazanofif and Sir Edward Grey^ 

Omar Khayyam shows what M. Sazanoff wants, and that he 
prefers the cash to the credit, in Persia. 

'* Here with a loaf of bread beneath the bough, 

A flask of wine, a book of verse, and thou 
Beside me .singing iu the Wilderness — 

And Wilderness is Paradise enow.” 
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Jewish Cbronic/e.] , /iLondon. 

Justice : “ What ! Beilis still in prison 1 Is it not time you 
let we help you with this matter ? ” 

RUSSIAN Official ; ” Madame, this is not a matter for you.” 
fBeilis, accused of the murder of the boy Vuschnisky, is stUl 
in*ai Russian prison without trial.] 
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Tsar Perdlnand of B^l4a^I• puttind his note 
into Turkitb affairs. 


tiebelJ^aiter.i ' . ^Zutioh. 

f The 'Warlike Buldarian. 

Phe Turk "i Let, the little man nmuta^himtelf, 
be'will do npjharm.” 









SMn^a^vPoslI I Johannesburg 

The Rlvelt, Anstralia v. South Africfil 

Dreary Dick : Yu«, as you s’y, guvnor, things he 

any too bright but strike me pink If I'll evw hadver- 

tiao^I calls It regular hunperf^eshonal. ’ i 

[Sir Goo. Reid, Australian High Commissioner, is awertMitg , 
Australia largely In Loiutoiii aud encouraging imiBgratjon. 
Sir Richard Solomon, the S. Afncan Commissioner, Mutenting 
himself with playihgm itiore or less ornamental part. Ip 


DatlyHtrald] iLotidon. 

[** The attitude of eertetn Labour Members towards the 
Labour rank and file h«s undergone a marked change 
stooe a gralefal Liberal Government elevated them to 
the affluence of 5t4CO per anntim/j 
Miss Liberal Party . " That rough person seems to think 
be knows you 

LABOUk statesman " Oh, no doubt oi'lady Before one 
was a member of the governing classes one could know all 
sorts of queer people, but now, as you kuow^ m’lady, one ha» 
to be careful.” 











Leading Articles in the Reviews. 

I . ■ A, 

TURKEY AND ITALY. 


AFTER THE DELIVERANCE. 

The Future of Turkey. 

In the first September number of La Revu§ 
General Cherif Pasha writes once more on 
Turkey and the future of the Ottoman Empire. 

THE COMMITTEE AND THE ARMY. 

The article, which is entitled “ After the 
lieliverance,” begins by explaining that the war 
in Tripoli has for some time been relegated to 
the second place m Turkey owing to the conflict 
between the Army and the Union and Progress 
Committee. The coming into power of the 
Committee is compared to an invasion of bar- 
barians who have not ceased to treat the Otto- 
man Empire as a conquered country. The 
\rmy, profoundly indignant at the devastating 
^tyranny of the Committee, feels it can no longer 
tolerate this internal enemy, which it considers 
more formidable than any external enemy. 
Destined to defend the country, the Army recog- 
niscb that it must see to it that it is not 
destroyed in its own land. The Committee has 
been quite unscrupulous in the use it has made 
of the ofEicers to suppress a political adversary 
or to intimidate the people at election times — in 
a word, to consolidate Its own tyranny over the 
ruins of the regime. With this end in view the 
Committee encouraged politics in the Army, and 
now it is reaping what it has sown. 

A CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE COMMITTEE. 

For over three years the writer has been 
carrying on a campaign against the Committee. 
All hlong he has shown what the end of the 
Committee would be, but he has been tieated as 
a prophet of evil. He has been accused of want 
of patriotism for saying what he thought when 
he was in a foreign country. But in Turkey 
could he have spoken out so freely? A shot 
from a revolver would probably soon have put 
an end to anything he might have had to say 
displeasing to the Committee. He worked with 
the Committee for six months at Constantinople, 
and soon discovered they were merely continuing 
the regime of Abdul Hamid. “ Either you 
change your# line of action or I resign,” said 
Cherif Pasha to the Committee, In his letter 
of resignation he specified certain conditions the 
acceptance of which alone would make him 
change his mind : — 

The Committed was to renounce its occult character 
and to give up mixing itself m the affairs of State. 

It was to forbid the Army to cop^cern itself with 
politics ^ 

T^lections were to take place legally and with absolute 
freedom. 

The Committee was to abandon the project of Turkey- 
fying the country, 


ABOVE REPROACH. 

The writer proceeds to tell of the grotesque 
ceremony of initiation into the CcMumittce, of the 
secret sittings and the exclusion of the Press at 
the general congresses at Salonica, and of the 
hostile journalists who were assassinated, and 
asks who g9,ve the orders for assassination and 
who were the instruments of the crimes? With 
regard to interference in State affairs, the Com- 
mittee professes to be above reproach ; but we 
are informed that it caused the deputies to be 
nominated from its own party, and that it has 
agents everywhere, even at the Court. As to 
permitting the Army to concern itself with poli- 
tics, the writer says the Committee is absolutely 
incapable of sincerity, and therefore its pro- 
fessions of having taken action in the matter are 
not to be believed. At the recent elections there 
were all sorts of illegalities practised — fraud, 
violence, etc. Then the Committee had desired 
lo shape the Empire in its own image, but the 
country has revolted in Arabia, Macedonia, 
Albania, etc. The excessive centralisation 
which was attempted has provoked nothing but 
general discontent. 

PERFECT IN ORGANISATION. 

Dealir^ with the administration o-f the Copi- 
mitbee, ffie writer says it is no better than its 
policy. In the choice of officials blind submis- 
sion to the most anti-patriotic orders of the 
Committee has been a foremost qualification. 
The officials were the servants of the Committee 
and not the servants of the country, and in their 
respective spheres they have provoked nothing 
but hatred among the different races of the Em- 
pire. Speaking of the present Cabinet, the 
writer points out that its greatest defect is lack 
of proper understanding among the members. 
Without cohesion in its composition it must be 
incoherent in Its actions. Unmindful of its 
origin it has humiliated itself before a Chamber 
elected by the most unheard-of fraud and vio- 
lence. The Government which ought to estab- 
lish order is itself the personification of disorder, 
but the Committee, whose aim seems to be to" 
spread disorder everywhere, is, notwithstanding 
its defeat, the only force perfectly organised. 
Defeayd for the moment by the Military 
Leagua, the Albanian rising, and the revolt of 
public fcpinlon, its organisation remains intact. 

I FRIENDSHIP TO BE PRACTISED. 

Whit the country needs i$ a Cabinet more 
homoAneous than that of Mukhtar Pasha. The 
peoplewust feel that they afe being governed 
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and that the Government has a programme, 
round which they can rally. In her own in- 
terests pacific Europe should view with a kindly 
eye such Ministerial changes as the writer de- 
mands. In any case he will continue to fight 
against the Committee and the hybrid system of 
government which is complicating a situation 
already too complex. As a recognised friend of 
France and England, he does not hesitate to say 
that these Powers are still very far from doing 
their utmost to support the efforts of their 
friends. Worse, they are not even remaining 
neutral. The writer complains that the Postal 
Bureaux of these two Powers at Constantinople 
leturn his journals and pamphlets with the word 
“ Prohibited ’* inscribed on them. Hd has no 
such complaint to make against the Postal 
Bureaux of any of the other Powers whom he 
has always opposed. In leference to the atti- 
tude of England in particular he cites the case 
of the National Bank of Turkey, which he 
founded under the auspices of the Foreign Office 
with the object of bringing England and Turkey 
into closer relations The administiators of 
this fininrial institution, he says, have been 
selected from the most notoriously compromised 
chiefs of the Union and Progress Committee, 
and he suggests that England would be wise to 
abandon at once a patronage which may be- 
come compromising to her. As he has often 
repeated, the Franco-Russian Alliance and the 
Entente of England and France with the Otto- 
man Empire ought to be practised instead of 
being limited to vague and sterile formulas. 


THE FAITH OF COSMOPOLI- 
TANISM. 

Mgr. R. Hugh Bexson writes m the North 
American Review for September on cosmopoli- 
tan Catholicism. He thus sums up his paper : — 

I have attempted only to deal with facts that all 
men accept at the present, the fact of Cosmopolitanism 
and of Its probable survivil among us as the last and 
highest development of civilisation, the fact that every 
other stage of civilisation has demanded a religion which 
embodies and is thought to sanctify its spirit , and 1 
have argued thence that the last stage of humanity’s 
progress will presumably also look for its spiritual 
partner. And, finallv, I have considered the fact that 
Catholicism, accepted as it is by sages and fools alike, 
having ahown itself independent both of locally and 
time, and basing itself uimn a claim, freely grnrted by 
Its adherents, to be not only as large as humanity, but 
larger, is not only ready to accept the rdle of spiritual 
Cosmopolitanism, but has been ready from very 
nature since its inauguration two thousand yea^ ago. 
What an enormous instrument, too, might not tl^ Cos- 
mopolitanism of faith become in the cause of uAvcrsal 
p«ace and in tile Extension of this secular uwy of 
humanity which the Cosmopolitan desires so stifigly f 


ITALY AlfD 

THE MEDITERRANEAN. 

To the Deutsche Revue for September Signor 
Tancredi Galimberti, a member of the Italian 
^^hamber of Deputies, has contributed an article 
on the position of Italy in the Mediterranean 
question. 

THE NFW SITUATION. 

The war with Turkey in Tripoli, he p)oints out, 
has created a new situation in the Mediterranean 
and in it Italy is called upon to play a new rdl^, 

1 he war has brought out another new fact. 
England has, so to speak, withdrawn from thi*? 
sea, which she has hitherto controlled. .The 
expiring nineteenth century witnessed a State, , 
already very strong on land, become a great 
Power at sea. The building of the German fleet, 
which IS ever assuming larger proportions, has 
transferred the British naval problem ftom the 
Mediterranean to the North Sea. Meanwhile tht 
French Na\al Minister has advised France to 
increase her navy, so that it shall equal the com- 
bined fleets of Austria and Italy. 

ITATY AND FRANCE. 

Italy cannot remain isolated and independent 
in the Mediterranean, but she must remember 
that in her position the land problem is the more 
important Austria and Germany are not repre- 
sented in the Mediterranean and England is of 
opinion that so far as her interests are concerned, 
this sea occupies the second place. Consequently 
Italy sees herself flanked on one side by France 
and on the other by a new French Colonial Em- 
pire in Africa, which from Biserta, a naval 
harbour of the first rank, menaces her as 
Carthage once menaced Rome 

France, separated from her African Empire by 
the Mediterranean, requires a strong navy to 
enable her to transport without hindrance troops 
to and from Africa and a defensive strong 
enough to enable her to hold her own against 
the combined fleets of Austria and Italy Her 
aim in the Mediterranean is unrestricted control, 
for she seems to realise that no Power can be 
strong without the command of the sei. Italy 
more than ever is conscious of her duty to her 
navy, which has distinguished itself in the war. 
The occupation of Syrt will of necessity lead to 
an increase and the doubling in si;:e of the 
French fleet will make it all the more desirable. 

There is one more question. How will France 
,be able to man her new fleet? With only 
400,000 male births a year, against 1,300,000 in 
Germany and 580,000 iu Italy, the problem is a 
serious one. f« 
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' f “ POTENTATES AND PEOPLES. 


THE EMPEROR MUTSUHITO. 

The September number of fhe Japan Maga- 
zine gives us several interesting articles on the 
late Emperor Mutsuhito. 

SECOND FOUNDER OF THE EMPIRE. 

By the death of Mutsuhito, the 122nd 
Emperor of Japan, not only has the world lost 
one of the greatest monarchs of the modern 
world, but Japan has lost one of the most illus- 
trious that ever graced the throne : so \\ rites Dr. 
J. Ingram 
Brjan. It is 
safe to say, 
he adds, that 
no Sovereign 
has laid down 
the sceptrb 
amid a grief 
so universal 
and profound. 

More than 
any other, the 
late Emperor 
was the living 
sign and sym- 
bol of the 
a r hieveanents 
of Japan dur- 
ing the last 
half century, 
and he will 
ever be looked 
upon as the 
second 
founder o f 
the Empire. 

Compared 
with the past, 

Japan under 
his rule is as 
the light com- 
pared with 
the dawn. 

When he 
ascended #te 
throne in 
1867, a youth 
of sixteen, 
the country was in the throes of rebirth 
from expiring feudalism to the life of a modern 
State. Under bis enlightened rul6 the shackles 
of feudalism were shaken off tnd the p^ple 
became free, and the thirty millions of ignorant* 
and unhappy subjects have become a population 
of over sixty mUlions, and the country is ranked 
a^iongst the Great Powers of the world. Well, 


indeed, did he live the spirit of one of his 
poems : — 

Whether it rain or shine, 

I have one only care : 

The burden of this heart of mine 
Is how my people fare J 
DMLV LIFE or THE EMPEROR. 

Another article tells us something about the 
daily life ojf the Emperor. Unlike European 
monarchs, the Imperial person in Japan is 
accorded a sanctity too profound for public gaze 
and gossip. It is therefore all the more interest- 
ing now to 
get cw glimpse 
of the private 
life of the 
Emperor. 
One of the 
most remark- 
able of his 
characteristics 
was his extra- 
ordinary 
dustry. Not 
only did he 
take a great 
interest in the 
affairs of 
State, but also 
in the smaller 
details of 
personal life 
Practically, he 
never took a 
holiday. Dulv 
being his first 
CO nsi deration 
he naturall) 
found enough 
of It to occupy 
most of his 
time. Every 
morning' he 
rose at six. 
After per- 
forming his 
ablutions he 
rested awhile, 
Prince Katsura. and then took 
breakfast at 
sevenS Later the doctor arrived, and Jiaving 
satisfkd himself about the health of his august 
patiefft, the Emperor would don his ofhoial 
unifojm, usually that of a Generalissimo of the 
Impcual Guards. From ten lalj noon he was 
to bjL found in the Imperial ^udy, then he 
retirffi for luncheon, after which he enjoyed 
a till two o’doc^k.' From two to halt-past 
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tii^6 or six he was again busy in his olhce. 
Shortly after six he dined with the Empress, 
and the evening was spent with her and 
members of the Court, discussing literature, 
espcdally poetry. At nine the physician again 
appeared to look after the Emperor’s health, 
and at half-past ten or eleven the Emperor re- 
tired for the night. 

DRESS AND DIET. 

When the Emperor rose he at once exchanged 
his night garments for a dressing-goWn of pure 
white silk. He had certain fastidious notions 
about dress. For instance, he never wore his 
sleeping garments more than once. Every 
morning diey were passed on to some member 
or other of the nobility, and were treasured by 
them as heirlooms. A similar custom was 
observed in regard to all underwear. Having 
been worn once, it was invariably given away. 
For dinner he assumed a frock coat and Occi- 
dental dress. During the autumn manoeuvres 
of the navy he wore naval uniform. Twice 
every year he appeared in the dress of old japan, 
on New Year’s Day and on January 3rd, when 
he entered the Imperial shrine to worship before 
the spirits of the four corners of the universe — 
in other words, the universal God. All the 
various garments and uniforms were made by 
expert tailors within the precincts of the palace, 
and while on duty the tailors were allowed to 
wear nothing but white. 

The Emperor’s diet, we are told, was of the 
simplest. For breakfast there woula be two 
kinds of soup and three dishes, usually of fish. 
For other meals he took foreign or Japanese 
food, but preferred the latter. Bananas were 
in great request, and were always on hand. 
Peaches also were in favour. In former times 
the Emperor liked a glass of sak6 with his food, 
but in more recent years he preferred the best 
foreign wines. Every meal prepared by the 
Imperial cook has to be brought before the 
doctors and finally sampled and tasted by 
officials appointed for the purpose. The Em- 
peror’s dining-table is of plain white wood. The 
chop-sticks are made in a little ^ij^illage near 
Tokyo, and fifty pairs have to be sfnt to the 
palace every day. 

recreations. 

As to exercise, the Emperor had given up 
riding latterly, and preferred to walk in the 
palace gardens. He was an adept at archery, 
and practised it indoors in wet weathlr. Ht 
had a great fondness for a good blade, and 
his oollectioh of fine swords numbers about 300, 
most of which have been presented to him. 
llie praotioe of wctod-carving was a f|vourite* 
hobby, and he <p©Uected tiny clocks. h4 looked 
upon the writing of poetry as seriow work, 


and the writer considers thal was a poet of 
the highest genius. 

, lOURNAMENTS OF SONG. 

A special article by Dr. J. Ingram Bryan 
deals with the ®mperor’s poetry. To be able 
to write verses is an essential accomplishment 
of a Japanese gentleman. Under the auspices 
of the Impyerial House a Bureau of Poetly has 
been established, with the Poet-Laureate as 
president. On certain occasions the Emperor 
was in the habit of announcing a theme, and 
the lovers of the muse were expected to take 
it up and send in their inspirations to the 
Bureau. At the New Year the names of the 
most worthy of mention were made known, and 
a few of the best poems were read in presence 
of the Imperial family. It is said that in one 
year as many as 25,000 poems would be re- 
ceived. The Emperor himself took part in the 
contests, and the writer has translated a good 
many of the Emperor’s poems for his article. 
Many relate to the New Year. , 

THE emperor A PORT. 

Nature enters largely into Japanese poetry, 
and many of the Imperial poems are based on 
It. But some of the Emperor’s poems cover 
a wider range. The following ode on the Sword 
of Nippon is among his patriotic utterances : — 
Hail, forgpd sword of ancient glory, ^ 
Untarnished through ancestral aget ! 

Still brighter make its world -wide story, 

Knights of Nippon, when war rages ! 

Prayer for heaven’s blessing before the shrine 
is the theme of another verse, regarded as the 
Emperor’s masterpiece. It runs : — 

That Our people safe may be, 

And Our reign Thy guidance see, 

Is the prayer we raise to Thee 
O Almighty God of Isfe • 

He expresses his solicitude for high and low, 
reminding those in high places how much the 
welfare of the nation depends on their attitude 
tu fife in the following 

The high and low, rich and poor. 

Each in befitting station, 

Shall strive to be a duty doer 
So lives the world — and nation ! 

Again he writes : — 

O my people, countless in number ’ 

O millions aitve and myriads in slmnbei I 
Bend as one heart, your country to cherish, 

And never, methii^s, shall fair Nippon perish! 

\ PURE ASIATIC. 

Writing in the mid-September number of the 
Revue de$ Deux Mondes on the reign of the 
late Emperor, the Marquis de la Mazelifere 
remarks that while the Emperor introduced 
European civilisation into Japan, he himself 
remained purely Japanese. Circumstances 
forced on him the civilisation of the West. 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL PUZZLE. 

The editor of the North Amencan Review in 
his Sejjtember issue describes the extraordi^siary 
possibilities bound up in the current Presidential 
election. He cites the ConslitiJlIon to show that 
if none of the Presidential candidates receive a 
majority of the whole number of electors in the 
Electoral College, then the House of Representa- 
ti\es shall immediately choose the President by 
ballot, but the representative from each State 
shall have only one vote. 

POSSIBLE DEADLOCK NO. I. 

As the House is now divided politicall) , there 
would be 22 votes for Wilson, the Democratic 
candidate ; 22 votes between Taft and Roosevelt , 
with 4 States evenly divided. Wilson would 



Mr. Woodrow Wilson. 


have to gfeuin three States in order to obtain the 
requisite 25, which the writer describes as a 
practical impossibility. The House would then 
be unable to elect a President. If, therefore, 
the House of Representatives fails to elect a 
President, the Vice-President becomes President. 

POSSIBLE deadlock NO. 2. 

But the same trouble occurs with regard to 
the Vice-President. If ijo Vice-Presidential 
candidate obtains a majority of the electors in 
the Electoral College, then the Senate must select 
from the two highest numbers on the list a Vice- 
President. The Senate being Republican, would 
elect Sherman, Taft’s nominated Vice-President. 
But if Roosevelt induced four out of the so-called ^ 
insurgent Senators, with two new Senators from 


Colorado and Illinois, to abstain from voting, 
the Senate would be unable to elect the Vice- 
President. Then, according to the Law of Suc- 
cession, in the absence of a President and Vice- 
EreSident, “ the Secretary of State shall act as 
President until a President is elected.” 

KNOX POSSIBLY ACTING PRESIDENT. 

In the event, then, of the House of Representa- 
tives failing to elect a President, and of the 
Senate failing to elect a Vice-President, Presi- 
dent Taft’s fixed term of office would expire at 
midnight on March 3ra, and the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Knox, whose official life is indeter- 
minate, would become Acting President. Mr. 
Knox would be obliged to convene Congress in 
extraordinary session on the 24th of March, and 
Congress would determine the time of choosing 
the electors, certainly not later than November 
of the forthcoming year. In this manner Mr. 
Roosevelt and his new party would have a second 
opportunity to win the Presidency within a 
twelvemonth 

THl PROBABI r V I( lOR. 

The editor reckons that if the various States 
\otcd for President this year as they voted in 
iqio lor the House of Representatives, the 
hgurcs would be: — Wilson 290, Taft 156, 
P.ooscvtU 63, divided 22. Nccess.uy to a 
choice, 26h. He says “the wildest imaginings 
cannot accord Roosevelt a majority.” Taft 
c annot win : the probabilities arc that Wilson 
will, Tlj^e two pivotal States arc New York and 
Illinois. He sums up : — 

Wilson will probibly be elected If hf Cdiries New 
\ork he cannot bt beaten 

Neither laft nor Roosevelt can win 
\ vote for "laft is a vote for Sherman 
\ vote for Roosevelt is a vote for Sherman 
A vote for Wilson is a vote for Wilson 


THE GERMAN SOCIALIST PARTY. 

In connection with the Social Democratic 
Congress, held in September at Chemnitz, “ the 
S.ixon Manchester,*’ the Sozialistische Monats- 
hefLe of September 12th has issued a special 
double number. It contains a collection of very 
solid-looking articles by well-known writers re- 
lating to the position and the programme of the 
Social Democratic party ; two articles deal with 
Imperialism and the German Colonies, and one 
only refers to the women's movement — namely, 
that on Calling and Marriage, by Dr. Hope 
Bridges Adams Lehmann. 

In the introductory article, Herr Gustav 
Noske speaks with satisfaction of the a,nnual 
report prepared by the leaders of the party. At 
the la* election 4i million votes were cast for 
the p^ty. The total membersbip of organised 
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Socialists of the district associations numbered 
on June 30th last 970,112, of whom 130,371 
were women. More striking stilj is the success 
of the party press, but the women^S movement 
in the party, notwithstanding brilliant progres^ 
is still in its infancy, so to speak. From 37 the 
number of Socialist Deputies in German State 



The Kaiser aud the Swiss President, at the 
Swiss Manoeuvres. 

Parliaments rose during the year to 245. Only 
the other day the Principality of Schwartzburg- 
Rudolstadt elected through its Diet a Socialist 
President, Herr Winter. The last General 
Election raised the number of Socialist numbers 
in the Reichstag to no. For the Elec^n the 
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party was able to spend over a million marks 
(;£50,000). 

THE KAISER. 

The Chautaui^an for September contains a 
sketch of William II. by Arthur E. Bestor. He 
says : — 

The most striking figure in the modern political world 
is William 11 . with his frank self-assurance, his 
strenuous energy, his political genius, his indomitable 
will, one of that great family of rulers who have 
made Prussia the strongest Power on the continent of 
Europe, and have now made Germany one of the great 
nations of the world. He is commander-in-chief, and, 
he has used every means to bind the army to himself. 

It is said that he knows personally one-half of the 
25,000 military officers. No one has a greater know- 
ledge of the German navy, indeed of the navies of 
world. But, after all, the real source of his strength 
is to be found in the belief which the people have in 
him. Personally he is the embodiment of all the driving 
forces of German life to-day. He fires the imagination, 
he sounds the keynote for advance along all lines. It 
is this ability to make himself the leader of the German 
nation that enables him to impose his will u^n the 
Empire. He is one of the most versatile of men. It 
is true that the Emperor has been accused of being 
a kingly dabbler in everything and master in nothing. 
Bismarck characterised the Eimperor in this language 
in 1S91 : “I pity the young man; he is like a young 
fox-hound that barks at everything, that touches every- 
thing, and that ends by causing complete disorder in 
the rmim in which he is, no matter how large it may be.” 
Nothing is too large for his investigation, nothing too 
small for his attention. Every scientific discovery, 
every new invention, every change ». < Jiicutionnl tbwn, 
every new development in art or ■I'erafuTe receives hi- 
attention. He is everywhere seekir.,’ new w.ivs of doing 
things which may become useful for the development 
of German influence or culture. The Emperor has been 
described in many different ways, but the characterisa- 
tion of the late William T. Stead, himself one of the 
world’s great journalists, is unique and interesting. He 
calls the Kaiser a “ latter-day journalist born to the 
purple.” He certainly has the journalistic craving for 
novelty and picturesqueness; he likes to bfr continually, 
before the public; he has the ability to say striking, 
things. , 

The writer describes William II. as distinctly 
a modern man, who makes use of all thfe 
machinery of modern civilisation. But with all 
his modern ideas the Emperor is more than any 
other man of his time a mediawalist in his ideas 
of the kingship. One would have to go back to 
Charles I. of England to find a man who 
believed so strongly in the divine right of kings. 
On the naval question the writer observes : — 

It is perfectly -evident that the only Power against 
which the new navy is likely to be used is Great Britain. 
To this danger Englishmen have recently become 
thoroughly aroused, for it is not merely that England 
would lose prestige in an unsuccessful naval wa'r, but that 
her whole Impeiial policy, and even her very existence, 
is dependent upon her mastery of the sea. It is sur- ' 
prising how many men in Europe testify to their belief; 
that war between the two countries is inevitable and 
near at hand. The subject is discussed not with bitter- 
ness, but with a sort of finality which is far more 
significant. 
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EDWARD VII.— CITIZEN AND KIKG. 

The Fortnightly Review gives the place of 
honour to an unusually interesting article by^r. 
Edward Legge— King Edward VII. : His 
Character and Personality.** ^here are many 
penalties attached to the crown and one must 
always be prepared for mystery and misunder- 
standing — ^King Edward was fortunate in that 
he never encouraged the first and gave little 
room for the latter. 

“ HE WAS A GREAT KING.” 

The Times aptly epitomised the truth when it 
said ” He was a great King, one of the greatest 
in history.** No monarch in England had ever 
so approached to the real affections of the 
Common people, and there remains an abiding 
regard for one who never shirked the heav) 
load of his responsibilities 

Called to his high office at a time of life when 
* most men’s reputations have been made or 
marred beyond power to redeem, it is a strong 
testimony to the late King that he possessed 
the power of continuous development As Mr 
Legge says : — • 

It IS cuHoys, but nevertheless it is the fact, that he 
entered upon hi-s Sovereignty a wholly misunderstood 
man. Those who had had the best opportunities of 
appraising bis latent qualities were mistaken in the esli 
mate they formed of him They thought not only that he 
had oon^e into his heritage too late in life, but that he was 
not endowed withex<eptional talents — rather the contrary 
From the beginning of his reign he began to disprove 
the erroneous anticipations which had^ been formed of 
his powers, and to evidence his ability to rule an 
Empire which had been gradually expanding 
” AN AMBASSADOR OF GENitJS ” 

The King’s interest in and knowledge of 
foreign affairs is universally admitted, and Mr 
' Legge gives, for the first time, Edward’s reply 
to the suggestion that he should recognise King 
Peter of Servia. The statement was made at a 
private interview granted to two Ambassa- 
d6rs : — 

“ I regret very much indeed tint 1 cannot romplv 
With yotir suggestions Ihe assassination of King 
Alexaitder and Queen Draga on the and of June, 1903, 
was eM) terrible that it made a deep impres^>ion on public 
opinion in England Public opinion has not vet re 
covered from the shock, and would certainly not approve 
of the rc-efrtablishment of diplomatic relations with 
Servia, and you know well that I and my Government 
must take into account the public opmioii of our country 
And besides this reason I have another, so to say, a 
personal reason Mon miher d mot est d*itre Rot King 
^ Alexander was also, by his mStter, ^ un Rot * As you 
»ee, we belonged to the same gUifd Of labourers or pro 
y fessional jnen I cannot be mdilbrent to the aasassina 
f tkm of a member of my professtoii) or, il yoti like, a 
member of my guild We should be obliged to shut up 
i iOiliT businesses if we, the Kings, considered the assassina- 
^ tkm of Kings as of no consequence at all I regret, but 
you see that I cannot do what you wish me to do.'* 

Very characteristic, very much to the point, and 
quitfe unanswerable 


THl^ KING AS ” commercial ” 

The catholic nature of the Kmg’b sympatliy 
was shown by his untiring efforts m support of 
charity, education, and social reform, and in 
private life those privileged to know recognised 
an individual of mOre than ordinary capacity 
Mr. Legge pens a graceful and lifelike minia- 
ture ; — 

Did space allow, I could cite other examples of the 
King’s adroitnets wi the field of diplomacy, and of his 
lotimite acqu£^ntaii£:f^ with international affairs, in the 
(outrol of whicb^ #s I have shown, he was something 
more than thtt AuiomatOin whuh it has been hinted he 
was H I 

King Edwdjwr^ personality was a most fascinating one 
for tho'ie wHoVere enabled to study it closely Just as, 
in his kingly capacity, there was n6 standard of com 
panson by which to judge him, so, as a mere mortal, 
lie differed m all respects from other men The blue 
e>es, which could be caressing, or, though very seldom, 
\ggressive , the ruddy cheeks, the trim Henri Quatre 
heard, the attitude — these were all his own, and made 
him ah object of attraction wherever he chanced to be 
. He was first and foremost a business man 
JhU “fine gentleman” . became on his acces- 
sion tq the Throne a Royal merchant, acting Us his own 
commercial traveller, and “ booking orders *’ right and 
left on his journeys 

SIR SIDNEY lee’s MEMOIR 

It is somewhat of a pity thal Mi Legge 
should have felt constrained to cross swords 
whh the character sketch of the Dictionary of 
National Biography, for doubtless the editoi 
thought jt due to the public that even royalty 
should be reduced to a common denominator 
This the Biography undoubtedly does, but omits 
that appreciation of many traits which gives the 
late King so peculiar a value, and thus manage-, 
by the barest statement of truth to create a fals-^ 
impression of a more than noteworthy man 

iiir king’s \porHiosis. 

Ml Legge may safely leave the MenKiir to the 
curious student and may be congratulated on his 
lestraint He ccmcliides — 

Edward VII has been glorified, deified by the 
grateful, s} mpathctic, and admiring allied nation His 
apotheosis came on the 13th of April, amidst the boom- 
ing of warships* cannon, the flashing of swords^ the 
strains of jubilant music, the fluttering of the friendly 
flags, and the frenzied hurrahs of the populace on the 
Mediterranean shore when the veil was drawn, and the 
Great Figure, “ in his habit as he lived,” was revealed 
He left us only two years ind some months ago, but 
already, m Voltaire's phrase, “On est assez cruel pour 
persecutor sa mi^moirc ' *’ 

In a democratic age when the monarchy must 
stand the severest test of public criticism it is 
no small thing to have rehabilitated an office 
♦which in his owq youth was nearer to its decline 
than vi^n be bequeathed its enhanced tradition 
to his Auccessor. ' 
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THE BREAD CRISIS IN FRANCE. 

The September number of Lectures pour Tous 
publishes an article on the problem of pear 
Bread in France. 

THE CAUSES. 

While Germany has been suffering from a 
meat crisis France has been experiencing a 
wheat crisis. The French, we are told, eat 
enormous quantities of bread. No Other people, 
except perhaps the Canadians, consume so 
much. In the past century there ‘were several 
years in France resembling those symbolised by 
the ill-favoured and lean kin<i Of Pharaoh’s 
dream. In 1817, 1847, 1856, and lb 1S62 there 
was famine with disorder more or less severe, 
and in 1868 famine was sore in the land in 
Algeria. The amount of wheat which France 
produces varies a good deal, even when the area 
under wheat cultivation is the same In 1904, 
for instance, the yield was 87,400,000 quintals , 
in 1907 it reached 108,200,000 over the same 
area. A metric quintal is said to represent 100 
kilos., or over 2 cwt In the present year the 
wheat crisis is due to various causes The 
harvest of 1911 was not a very bad om 
(87,000,000 quintals), but the crop was still 
insufficient for France’s consumption 

This insufficiency of wheat grown in France, 
together with the high price paid for foreign 
wheat, IS given as the chief reason of the recent 
crisis. One cause of the high price which had 
to be paid for the wheat imported wsfe a strike 
in December last on the Argentine railways. 
This affected the French market, for France 
had to gel her supply elsewhere than from 
Argentina. The closing of the Dardanelles also 
deprived France for some time of her supply 
from Russia 

THE REMEDY 

What is the remedy for such a crisis as that 
which France has recently passed through? 
'Why cannot more foreign wheat be diverted to 
the French market? Why must France pay 
more for it than London pays? The reply is 
Protection, which France clings to. For the 
protection of French agriculture a duty of 7 fr 
per quintal is levied on all imported wheat. The 
suppression or the temporary suspension of this 
duty was demanded and refused. In 1898 such 
a suspension was granted for three months, and 
the consequences are stated to have been disas- 
trous* During the three years which ifollowed 
not only did the price of bread not go down, 
but the growers were obliged to sell their wheat 
at prices which could not be remunerative. The 
Government is therefore opposed to suspension 
or reduction ol the duty on foreign wheat as 
a remedy for ’the crisis. Suppressiojjl of the 
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duty, it is argued, is neither 4 remedy nor a 
palliative. It is hoped that in a very few years 
Fr|nce will be able to grow all the wheat she 
requires. In less than a century the production 
has nearly doubled, though the area of land 
cultivated has not been increased in like pro- 
portion The increased production per hectar 
IS remarkable, and is due to improvements in 
the method of cultivation. Naturally the crops 
vary in different regions. At the present 
moment France grows annually 214 kilos per 
inhabitant, while the consumption per head is 
240 kilos England produces only 35 kilos 
per head, and has to buy 57,000,000 quintals 
per annum, or 16,000 tons a day, of wheat 
from abroad, which explains why she must 
attach so much importance, not only to her 
navy, but to her position as mistress of the 
seas France is a long way off such a position 
as this, but all the same, she must endeavour 
to meet her own requirements in tbe matter 
of wheat For her supplementary supply she 
now draws largely on her North African 
colonies 

WHO ARE THE JAPANESE? 

Mr Arthur M\y Knapp asks the question 
and proceeds to adumbrate an answer in the 
Atlantic Monthly The writer suggests that . — 

Japan has so far merely won her place among tbe great 
Powers of the Morld Not yet by any means has she 
surmounted the bar of racial prejudice and thus entered 
the charmed circle of Western society, to which birth 
and breeding are the onlv talismans securing admission 
On the score of breeding, indeed, there ought to be no 
question whatever as to the qualifications of the nation 
whose age long training in the courtesies of life has given 
her preeminence in the practice of wh.at we concede to be 
the finest flower of civilisation There remains, there- 
fore, onl> the question of birth to consider^ 

Mr. Knapp satisfies himself that the Japanese 
originated in Western Asia, migrating during 
the course of centuries eastward through Mon- 
golia, finally making a permanent settlement in 
the islands of the rising sun The article con- 
tains an interesting comparison between the 
culture of the Greeks and Japanese, which are 
both pervaded by like sentiment, and even as 
Greece represents the highest phase of Western 
civilisation, so in Japan, 

undisturbed by the dynastic struggles and barbarian incur 
sions which swept away the old time civilisation of the 
Orient, the Island Nation became the real repository of 
ancient Asiatic thought and culture 

Mrs. E. Lyttelton, among the stories of 
Irish servants she recounts in the October 
Nineteenth Century, tells of a little maid who 
appeared after breakfast with the startling 
question : “ Will I sthrip, ma’am? *’ (Anglic^, 

Shall I clear pN\aY ^ ”) 
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IHE KEVIEW OF KEVIEWS. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


SIR EDWARD COOK ON THE 
POLITICAL OUTLOOK. 

In the Contemporary Review Sir Edward 
Cook writes on the political prospect, which he 
declares to be unprecedented. The fact that the 
House of Commons has four first-class Bills 
before it, which at first sight seems extra- 
ordinary, is, he points out, due to the Parlia- 
ment Act and the large powers of obstruction 
left to an utireformed House of Lords. The 
Government can only make sure of these 
measures by carrying them now, and by 
securing unswerving support for each of their 
Bills and for themselves. 

BY-ELECllONS. 

The by-elections show, in his judgment, that 
“ clearly the Opposition is on the upgrade, 5ind 
the Ministerialists arc on the downgrade.” A 
majority of votes may have been cast in the 
three-cornered elections for the Government’s 
chief items of policy, but the three-cornered 
fights show that there, at any rate, centrifugal 
forces are stronger than centripetal. In the 
House of Commons there is a ” tired feeling,” 
hut on important divisions the Government has 
maintained great majorities. The lack of con- 
centration on one measure may tell against the 
(jovernment, but, on the other hand, it deprives 
the Opposition of some critical force. 

PIETING IN IHE COUNTRY. 

Home Rule, Welsh Disestablishment, and 
franchise reform excite neither the old en- 
thusiasm nor the old animosities. They are 
taken almost for granted. On the Insurance 
Act Sir Edward thinks that time is on the side 
of the Government, when the benefits come 
home, and because of the power of the accom- 
plished fact. Sir Edward suggests that Mr. 
Churchill’s utterances may mean that the Oppo- 
sition might consent to Home Rule if N.-E. 
Ulster were allowed to remain united to Great 
Britain or granted a separate national consti- 
tution. Sir Edward thinks that settlement by 
consent- is conceivable but improbable. He 
concludes by insisting that the present situa- 
tion requires great cohesion and solidarity 
among all those forces which claim to be pro- 
gressive. 

THE DIFFICULIIES OF THE OPPOSITION. 

While not blinking the difficulties and dangers 
on the Liberal side, he points out that the diffi- 
culties on the side of the Opposition are great 
also. The party of order is found advocating 
red ruin and the breaking up of laws. It is 
embarrassed by the Tariff Reform which in- 


volves food taxes. It is still in search of a 
policy, while the Government hold their field : — 

Flightmess rfhd an impracticable temper may destroy 
the Libeial Government. The exercise of common- 
sense and concentration upon practical purposes will 
keep it in being until its commission is exhausted. 

POVERTY-STRICKEN ULSTER! 

Mr. T. Galloway Rigg is out to break heads 
in the Westminster Review, and is moved to 
scorn at the suggestion that Ulster is the home 
of prosperity : — 

When in press and on platform all over the countT} , 
the assertion is vehemently repeated that Ulster is the 
only prosperous portion of Ireland , that it is the only 
manufacturing and industrial district , tliat in Ireland, 
outside its borders, the whole country is in.aL.tive, de 
caying, and poverty stricken , and that to establish a 
parliament in Dublin would be to hand over the enter- 
prising, manufacturing, prosperous, and progressive 
North, to the incapacity, or worse, of the decaying 
South and West, it is necessary not once, but many 
times, to place on record the same facts, to show from 
Parli imentary p.apers and Government returns tint the 
leist Irish and least Catholic, and most Conservative 
part of Ireland — the sclfstvUd Imperial Province — is 
not the richest portion, either actually or in propoTlion 
to population, and th.it instead of being a minufic 
luring province, dotted all over with mills and iu 
tories, It IS to a greater extent .agriculturist than I.cinster, 
and to nearly the same extent as Munster, but unlike 
Leinster, containing an immense acreage of vv aste land, 
as well as land so hopelessly poor and sterile as to be 
well mgh incapable ol alTording subsistence in return 
for the severest labour 

This is good, straightforward slogging, and 
Mr. Rigg then proceeds to quote the figures of 
Income-tax assessment in order to justify his 
indignation at the temerity of platform orators 
who by vain repetition have created the universal 
impression that Ulster is a model province com- 
pared to which the rest of Ireland is a bankrupt 
estate. Mr. Rigg says : — 

So far from enabling Ireland to make a better appear- 
ance in compinson with any part of Great Britain, it 
IS a ixjsitive drag upon it Ireland, as compared with# 
Fngland or Scotland, may be ijoor enough, bui it is 
fooret when including Ulster. 

A'j for the much vaunted Belfast, Mr. Rigg is 
at pains to show that it is entirely over-rated, 
and indignantly asks : — 

But zvhere is Belfast, that city of preternatural 
cnergv, industry, activity, and intelligence — where is 
it^ Alas, for its frothy citizens, and for those who, 
knowing little or nothing about it, admire it, its posi- 
tion has to be looked for, not at the top of the list with 
Dublin, but at the foot of it with Cork ! Of the twenty- 
one Icadftig cities in the United Kingdom, not one of 
them has so low an income-tax assessment in proportion 
to population. That of London is three times as much, 
those of the next four cities double as much ; even Cork 
has ;^ii 6 s. to its ;^io 12S. Belfast, instead of being 
amongst the wealthiest of our great cities, as so many 
public writers and orators would fain have us believe, 
is the pc^est of them all. 
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« THE PLUMS FOR OUR FRIENDS.” 

A MEMBER of Parliament, who is of the same 
opinion as the late John Bng-ht, that the Public 
Service is a gigantic system of outdoor relief 
for the sons of the aristocraty, tells in 
London how the best Civil Service posts are 
filled. Open competition is a mere farce. Be- 
tween 1906 and 1910 there were 473 candidates 
successful in the Class i examination, and of 
these 247 had come from Oxford and 142 from 
Cambridge. The scheme of examination for the 
Class 1 has been deliberately frafned so as to 
give an advantage to the candidate from Oxford 
or Cambridge. Instances are as common as 
leaves in autumn of men in this select class 
jumping ^300 to ;^50o a year at one step after 
I few years’ service A young man with three 
> cars’ service, then receiving a salary of ;£,26o, 
was recently transferred to another office, to a 
post just made, at a year Immediately 

iftci he mariicd the diughter of a highly placed 
public official A feu other instances may bt 
given to show the way in which fortune favours 
these young men who enter the Civil Service 
with ihe kIv intagc of belonging to the exclusive 
set 1 he I re isury is a small department Out 
of twenty -si\ Higher Division clerks serving in 
111 it ofFuc, no fewer than fifteen have, within the 
1 1st eight years, had special promotion, and in 
(VC’W case the promotion sent up the salary at 
one step by about ;^"40o a year One of these, 
l)> nej means in e\c( ption il case, is that of a 
voung man of invarnbly immaculate attire, with 
the most perfect Oxford manner and indis- 
ptnsable monocle, who (ntcrfd the service about 
thirteen years ago Commencing at ;f2oo a 
\car, in six >tars he hid reached £320 He 
u IS ihen promoted to a post cirr\ing a salarv 
of rising to ;£qoo Later he was adxanced 

to another post, and his present salary is 
^1,150 The office of private secretary is in- 
tended to serve a double purpose It provides 
an excuse for giving a fev\ hundreds, or it may 
be only a modest hundred or so, to some junior 
Higher Division clerk, and it is a stepping- 
stone to a rapid promotion to some higher well- 
paid post The Prime Minister has one private 
secretary at £<^00, one at ;^3oo, and one at 
;£‘ioo; the Chancellor of the Exchequer has one 
af £200y one at £100; the 
Financial Secretary one at £^50; the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary one at ^,300^ and one at 
;^i'Too; the Permanent Secretary one a{ 

These posts are usually held by Higher Division 
clerks, who are paid their usual salaries, and 
receive these allowances in addition, though 
they are taken away from their ordinary duties 
to serve as private secretaries. A short term 
as a private secretary is usually rew^ded by 


promotion to a very valuable post. One of the 
present Chancellor’s private secretaries was 
appointed from that position to a posf in India 
at ;^5,ooo a year, an increase of over 500 per 
cent, in his wages. The present Permanent 
Secretary of a Government Department was 
private secretary to a former President of the 
Board of Trade, and from this post he was 
appointed to the position he holds to-day, the 
salary of which is ;£^i,500 a year. Last month 
the present President of this Board (Mr. Runci- 
man) announced that he intended to promote 
the clerk who was acting as his private secre- 
tary to the post of Assistant Secretary to the 
Board, a position carrying a salary of ;^8oo, 
rising to ;^i,ooo A former Chairman of the 
Boaid of Inland Revenue had as private secre- 
tary a young clerk whom he made a Principal 
Clerk, with only about five years’ service. 
When this Chairman was appointed High Com- 
missioner of South Africa, he made the young 
man Ticasurcr of the Province at a salary of 
^2,000 This young man had been at Balliol 
College, which was the college of his patron 
After retailing numerous other instances of 
favouritism, the author of this paper remarks 
that there is supposed to be i chance for the 
piomolion of the Second Division dleik to the 
Higher Division, but in practice this chance is 
vtrv remote There arc over 3,000 Second 
Division clerks serving in Government offices, 
ind in the last cigh^^een years there have been 
se\ enty-three promotions, and these have been 
confined to a small number of offices Good 
care is taken that the pickings at the top are 
preserved for the suf)erior caste. 


AMERICAN COMMENT ON 
LLOYD GEORGEISM. 

I\ the North American Review Mr. Charles 
Johnston tries to scare the American farmer with 
the awful results that would follow from the 
adoption of Socialism He goes on : — 

The mention of FngUnd brings me inevitably to 
the plans of Mr Llovd George, which have alrtad}' 
made such revolutioniry progress there It is not my 
purpose here to discuss whether these reforms do more 
good or harm But 1 wish to point out, what is more 
to the purpose m the present discussion, that they arc 
extremely rostlv Note the impaired credit of England, 
as evidenced by the relentless fall of Consolidated 
Government Stock, the so called Consols Far above 
par before the South African War, now down in the 
seventies, and still fallinj? Note also the increasing 
difficulty of the struggle to keep up the battleship 
strength of the nation, in the face of Germany’s naval 
programme These are signs of the times, that all may 
read 

That Socialistic plans like those of Mr Lloyd George 
must of necessity be costly, in the long run ruinously 
costly, IS almost a logical necessity 





W' 


AN INDIAN ON TRUE 
IMPERIALISM. 

<* 

In the Rajput Herald for August Thakur Shri 
Jessrajsinghji Seesodia, writing on “ India’s 
Place io the British Empire,” states what he 
conceives to be the only right conception of the 
British Empire : — 

While speaking of or referring to the British Empiic, 
we invariably mean the collective group, and not the 
individual part By this you attach to every part its 
proper signii&cance by naturally making it impossible 
for the whole to live as it is without the part — whether 
big or small. This is the fundamental creed m Imperial 
politics which gives Imperialism an additional force 
and vigour which can never be found m any other By 
estimating a tmy land in the remotest corner of the 
earth as of particular value, you not only dignify that 
portion bf land, but make its inhabitants glow with 
fervour. Whether co partnership should be the keynote 
of the Empire, or a state of inter dependency must form 
the basis of Imperial conception, they are mere details 
of a formula, and not the formula itself To the parts 
of the Empire it is unimportant whether they form 
an equivalent part oy otherwise, but it is important 
that they must form parts of the whole It is unim 
portant whether you give them Home Rule or not, but 
it is important that you must honestly endeavour to 
devote the sam^ attention and energy for the develop- 
ment and progress of one part as you would to any 
other. Imperial treatment must be the one characteristic 
feature of Imperial administration It is the function 
of a developed State to develop other States that lag 
behind it m improvement, not only lu the interest ol 
the unimproved, but in its own interest When one 
Statei|P&et8 upon this function, as it should, and annexes 
and Gon<3uers territories m execution of this task, that 
State alone deserves the name of an Imperial State 


BLUNDERS OF THE EAST, 

In the Rajput Herald for August “Asiaticus ” 
finds the origin of the Asiatic revival not in the 
influence of the West but in its own immanent 
development : — 

In Asia the chief generating influence that was the 
leaven of progress came from within the continent, and 
not from without. Centuries and ages of meditation 
and thought, years of hard and arduous struggle, have 
produced a dynamic force which in its ultimate fury 
emitted its volcanic power on the continent at large 
This force, this dynamo, and this volcano is the awaken 
ing of the consciousness of the Asiatic 

The writer liirges that the over-enthusiastic 
regenerators of modern Asia do not recognise 
that Asia moves only on account of the awaken- 
ing of the average Asiatic. This oversight was 
the cause of the calamitous failure in Persia : — 

The failure not only plunged the whole country into 
disaster, but also njlade even the remote conception 
of Persian revival an uttc| impossibility. Those who 
started the revolutioh, those who >^gincered it, arc 
mighty intellects and reallv great men who can proudly 
take their places with their Western comrades. They 
were clever, sincere, intellectual, and, above all, highly 
patriotic men imbued with real and ardour of the 
highest order, and determined at all hazards to change 
the destiny of their land of birth. They were deeply 
moved by tive suffering and sorrow of their countrymen 


But they did not realise that they were balled 
on to regenerate the land by the awakened con- 
sciousness of the average Persiam They con- 
sidered the people of Persia to be quite below 
their own level. This tragic failure of the 
Persian revolution is a great setback to similar 
movements in Asia. What was lacking was the 
awakening of the Persian consciousness. It had 
not behind it the moral acquiescence of every 
individual on whom it acts. This is the initial 
blunder which the leaders of new movements in 
Asia often Commit. The writer might have 
added : and not in Asia alone. 


PLEA FOR FIRE INQUESTS. 

Mr. Hfnry W. Carter contributes to the 
Empire Review a plea for compulsory fire in- 
quests. The City of London has had compul- 
sory fire inquests since 1888, with a notable 
diminution in the number of fires. The total 
premium receipts of British insurance offices for 
a recent year amounted to over 25J mijlions : — 

If, without pretending accuracy, one assumes the 
total premium income represents the collections from 
an average rite of four shillings per cent, one arrives 
at the prodigious total of ;^i2,754,30i,5oo as the esti- 
mated insurable value of the property dealt with 
annually b> the fifty-six British offices. The gross 
amount of property insured against fire in the adminis 
trativc County of London alone was, by the latest 
return, estimated at 1,094, 92 7, 206 ; Ihe total insurance 
premiums ’amounting to ;^^2,737,3i8 

One pauses to think how much this huge total would 
be increased if, by a moderate reduction, of rates, the 
non insured and partially insured were included 

The advantages from exteading the principle 
of compulsion from the City of London to the 
whole country are thus enumerated : — 

Let US suppose ten years have elapsed since the pro 
posed I.iw came into force. During that period coroners 
in all parts of the country would have issued records 
of fires, segregating risks, causes, and best means of 
prevention These records would have been compared, 
definite conclusions arrived at, and, when necessary, 
enforced by legislation. It would have been proved 
that rertam methods of manufacture in certain industries 
were more susceptible to sudden conflagration and oon 
sequent dangers to life and property than other methods; 
It would have been agreed that certain old-fashioned 
precautions must be abandoned ; that certain modes of 
lighting and healing are free from the objection in- 
evitable to others, and that electric circuit and defective 
arrangements can be provided against. Buildings, 
materials, and exits would have been improved- 
prudence would have been aided by experience, hnd 
inevitable carelessness and accidents guarded against, 
as much as possible. 

I fully anticipate that long before the expiration of 
the ten years a system of certificates will be in vogue 
and granted to occupiers of premises well piovi^d 
with modern precautions and appliances. In9uranoe 
companys would readily make a reduction or concession 
in nteato the possessors of those r^rtifirntes. 
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THE WORLD 

CLAIMS OF LABOUR AND OF 
WOMEN. 

In the September number of the Crusade Mrs. 
Sidney Webb writes on the Autumn Campaign 
of the National Committee for the Prevention 
of Destitution. In the course of her article she 
has some interesting remarks on the new 
demands of Labour as set forth by the recent 
strikes — demands which she likens to the claims 
made by woman suffragists and by subject races. 

THE NEW ISSUE. 

The manual-working wage-earners, she 
writes, are demanding better conditions of em- 
ployment and also a larger share in the control 
of industry and of their own working lives. The 
Strikes of the past year resemble the tumultuous 
upheaval of Labour under the Owcnite and 
Chartist leaders of the past century. Though 
the attempted general strikes of 1833 1842 

failed at the lime, the demands made by the 
workers for a ten-hours’ day for factory opera- 
tives and an extended franchise had in the end 
to be granted. Broadl> speaking, the Minority 
Report was a plea for National Efficiency. The 
new demand of Labour, however, cuts clean 
across the issue of National Efficiency. Mrs. 
Webb places it among the same range of issues 
as the demand for Woman Suffrage, Oj* the claim 
of a subject race to Parliamentary institutions 
and local autonomy. In the main the new de- 
mands amount to this : — 

A passion itc revolt against the status of serfdom; i 
semi conscious striving for the rise m personal dignit> 
and public consideration which comes from persoml 
independence; an insistent demand for participation in 
the rule which has to be evercisecJ over the common 
work of production. 

PAftTICIPAIION IN COMKOL. 

But since independence and command over 
industry cannot, in the modern capitalist State, 
be exercised by each individual producer, the 
workers must of necessity be governed by com- 
mon rules. To these common rules, by whom- 
soever made, all alike have to render obedience. 
The question therefore is how and by whom the 
common rules shall be made. What the wage- 
earners feel is that failure to participate in the 
making of these rules amounts to failure to be 
free. Mrs. Webb realises the difference of 
plane between the aspirations of National Effi- 
ciency and the demand for self-government. 
She explains how vividly this difference was 
brought before her and Mr. Webb in India. 
When they suggested further Governme:nt enter- 
prise as a way ?»f producing the iWditionnI 


OF WOMAN. 

income required for education, the Hindoo 
Nationalists objected. “ We do not Want to 
increase the functions of a Government over , 
which we have no control,” declared. 

Similarly at home there is a co^esponding 
hesitation on the part of woman suffragists to 
accept legislation from a Parliament elected 
exclusively by men. Again, the manual workers 
might w'ell ask why they should be expected to 
facilitate the increase of power of an industrial * 
organisation over which they have no control. , 

rni roNsnousNEss or conspnt essential. 

Speaking of the danger of hasty legislation, 
Mrs. Webb notes that Compulsory Arbitration 
has been rejected by the Trade Union Congresses, 
and she thinks it w^as wise to do so. If such 
legislation should be forced through Parliament 
we may find that those who are primarily con- 
cerned refuse to work it. An Act to prevent 
strikes, if unwisely drafted, might become an 
Act to promote a general strike. Referring to ' 
the Insurance Act, she points out that sickness 
is, after all, an exceptional incident in the lives 
of the bulk of the population, and that the 
question of the ultimate control of the medical 
service is insignificant compared with that of 
the control of Industry. She writes ; — t 

A continued state of fnrtion between the present direr 
tors of Industry and those who do the manual work ; a 
refusal of the wage earners to accept the derisions of 
('ouTls of \Tb]tTatu>n to which they have never agreed ; 
uid a dcnul of the emplover'? of all consultation with 
(he Trade Tnions, might easilv lead to a state of 
anarihv which would not onh imperil our national 
we.ilth. but might also result in a radical ilteration in 
the balance of power between different classes of the > 
(ommimitv^ — in pohtical reaction or in revolution 

Mr. and Mrs. Webb propose to concentrate 
their working energy on the problem of how to 
combine, in -the Control of Industry, National 
Efficiency with that full “consciousness of 
consent,” which is Democracy, 

“ England’s Story in Portri^it and Picture ” 
running through the TTmd^or reaches in the 
Octotier number the reigR of George III. The ' 
portraits gi\cn are of George III. and his Queen, 
of Captain Cook, the Earl of Chatham, William 
Pitt the younger, AATllington, Nelson, Napoleon. ^ 
Tliere are pictures of the Coronation of 
George III., the Brittle of Bunker’s Hill, the 
Signing of the Declaratlcm of Independence, the ^ 
death of Chatham, ^'^the settlement of Sidney, the 
raising of the British flag at the Cape of Good 
Hope, the naval battles of Camperdown, the ; 
Nile, Trafalgar, and Dogger Bank ; as also of, » 
the death of Nelson and the Battle of Waterloo, i 
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r ‘ WOMEN CONQUERORS OF 
r THE AIR. 

In the September number of Lectures pour 
t Tons, M. Armand Rio records the impressions 
of some of the Airwomen of To-day. 

A Professor of Science at Vienna said, not long 
ago, that women were in many ways better 
fitted than men for aviation. Their bodies are 
lighter, and they bear high altitudes better 
because their lungs require less oxygen. They 
resist with extreme sensibility rises in tempera- 
ture and caprices of the wind, and they possess 
intuition in a marvellous degree. Add to this 
their intrepidity and their passion for anything 
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allowed to bless her machine, and at the same 
time he presented her with a little medal of St. 
Christopher. Mdlle. Marie Marvingt was the 
first woman to obtain a certificate for piloting 
a monoplane. She made for herself a record by 
remaining in the air the best part of an hour 
in a glacial wind. No other “ sport,” she says, 
offers in the same degree so much sense of 
effort, or energy spent in a useful cause ; it is 
the best school imaginable for endurance and 
courage. She does not know fear. Her ambi- 
tion is to become a military pilot, and she is 
now preparing for it. The late Miss Quimby 
distinguished herself by crossing the Channel 
from Dover to Calais. The 





A Good Summer. 

Death " Soon I shall have a hundred m my flymg trap ’ 


death-roll, alas ’ already in- 
cludes several women. 

r THE EMPRESS 
DOWAGER OF JAPAN. 

The Japan Mat^azine, in its 
September issue, has a note on 
the Empress Dowager of 
Japan. 

As a young monarch, the 
Emperor Mutsuhito, in i86q, 
asked Princess Haruko to be his 
wife and to share the light of 
the Throne and the destiny of 
the Empire, and for o\er forty 
years they have grown old 
tqgether, beloved of the people 
and the synilx)! of the Japanese 
family. Her love of art and 
literature, and her enlightened 
views of life, accorded well 
with the Emperor and her 
exalted position. Their wedded 
life is stated to have been ex- 


new, and qae has enough to explain their 
enthusiasm. |tist four years ago the first baptism 
of air was to a woman, and imme- 
diately a pf others followed. But the 

rdle of mare ^ ^seoger did not suffice for 
feminine amblition. Women’s great dream was 
to acquirb (hq certificate of pilot. Madame de 
Laroche is said to have been the^first woman to 
obtain it, but now from all quarters of the 
horizon have come a number of rivals, and there 
is not a meeting in which women do not take 
part. # ^ 

Mdlle. Hdl^ne Dutrieu has made many flights 
with her Farman biplane. Her most cherished 
experience was her great success in August^ 
1910, when. she ascended from Blankenberghe^ 
and succeeded in doubling the belfry of Bruges. 
On one occasion, when she was al^ouf to 
at Argentan, an old village cur 4 begged to be 


ceedingly happy. The Empress had any- 
thing but an easy rSle to play. For 
the first time in Japanese history the 
consort of the Emperor emerged from 
the seclusion of the Palace to the place 
usage assigns to her in the West ; and it is 
agreed, on all hands, that she performed the 
duties assigned to her with an earnestness and 
sympathy which won her the hearts of all her 
subjects. She is greatly interested in the Red 
Cross organisation. The raising of the status 
of women in Japan owes much to her, and she 
has always had the cause of women’s educa- 
tion at heart. 

In the Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly Review 
Sir Roper Lethbridge laments that India has 
been los^ sight of in the discussions on our with- 
drawal fn|m the Sugar Convention. 
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THE WOMEN OF JAPAN. 

The Treasury for October has an article^ by 
Vera C. CoUutn, on the Japanese Schoolgirl of 
To-day. 

At aU schools ethics is one of the subjects 
taught. This teaching may be elementary very 
often, but it is based upon the Imperial Rescript 
of 1^0, which, among other things, exhorts 
the subjects to be filial to their parents and 
affectionate to their brothers and sisters, and as 
husbands and wives to be harmonious, and as 
friends to be true. Addressed to men and 
women alike, it is a great advance on the teaching 
of Kaibara, the seventeenth-century moralist, 
A\ho laid down that the great life-long duty 
of a woman is obedience, and that a woman 
sliould look on her husband as if he were 
heaven ilself. Such is the stupidity of her 
character that it is incumbent on her in ever) 
particular to distrust herself — so he argued. 

THE SECRET OF JAPANESE PATRIOTISM. 

In Japan, says the writer, it is a confirmed 
habit of thought to consider the generations to 
come after, even as it is the tradition to worship 
those who have gone before. That is the potent 
secret of Japanese patriotism. The next genera- 
tion of schoolgirls w'ill hold in their hands the 
destiny of the nation, the writer asserts. After 
the “ Japanese Restoration ” there was a sort of 
wild scramble to assimilate as many Western 
ideas as possible. One of these new ideas was 
the higher education of women, and, swallowed 
whole, it naturally produced acute symptoms. 
Mistakes were made, but progress too, and the 
fruit of those early years is now ripening. The 
mothers of the present generation have decided 
for a large measure of emancipation and higher 
education, coupled with better domestic train- 
ing. The schoolgirls of to-day are to be fitted 
to be the mothers of the women of the next 
generation, as well as comrades and helpmeets, 
housekeepers, and mothers of men. 

EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONS. 

Some interesting education statistics arc* 
given. The girls who attend school form 96 per 
cent. Primary schools for boys and girls num- 
ber 27,125, and the teachers 122,038. There 
are 133 higher girls’ schools, with 2,011 
teachers, and one girls’ higher normal school 
for the training of teachers. There is also one 
women’s university. Girls and boys are' pretty 
evenly divided in Japan. Nearly 6,000,000 
children attend primary schools, so that about 
half that number will be girls. But in the girls’ 
higher schools there are only 40,000 pupils, 
against nearly three times that figure in similar 
schools for boyS. Under 500 students attend 


the girls* normal school, and about the same 
number take the course at the women’s uni- 
versity. As to the subjects taught in the girls’ 
schools, they are reading, writing, history, 
drill, music, singings cooking, dressmaking, etc. 
Having finished their education, it is ipteresting 
to learn about the professions earned on by 
women. The total number of working women 
is 486,000. Of these 426,000 are engaged in 
factories, for over 50 per cent, of the labour 
employed in Japanese factories is female. The 
professional and business women are the remain- 
ing 60,000. In the former class are, according 
to the statistics quoted, 34,000 teachers, but it 
is not stated where they were trained ; also 
16,000 nurses. The business women include 244 
railway servants, 793 savings bank employees, 
1,300 telephone girls, and 314 employees in the 
Bank of Japan. The writer points out that only 
about 50,000 out of over 2,000,000 schoolgirls 
are thus engaged in pursuits open to women of 
higher education ; but probably early marriage 
prevents the girls obtaining the full benefits of 
their education. 


A MANY-SIDED LADY. 

To the Empire Review for September Sir 
Clement Kinloch-Cooke, M.P. , contributes an 
appreciation of the late Lady Lindsay. Her 
poetic gifts, he says, entitle her to a lasting 
place among the poets of our day : — 

Her last work was railed “ Poems of Life and Death.” 
Requests for repubhc.ation in volumes of selected' verse 
came from several qinrters, among them being one 
from the late Mr. Slcnd, asking permission to include 
some of her work in his Library of PenAy Poets, a 
request which bears striking testimonv to the popularity 
of her writings In most cases the desired permission 
was readily given, but with one or two exceptions it 
was her invariable practice to retain the copyright in 
her own hands. 

Hefore resobing to devote her Htera/y talents to 
poetry Lady Lindsay wrote some charming short stories, 
which appeared in various magazineilj atad were after- 
wards collected together m bixjk-fonpi *nd published 
under the title of “A PhilosopheJ'l Window.*' 

Not only so, but “as a plainter in water- 
colours Lady Lindsay reached a high level, her 
flower pieces and copies *of old masters (in 
water-colours) being quite excellent.” Mr. 
Charles Hall^ says of her: “ She holds a dis- 
tinguished place in music and painting.” She 
was an ideal hostess. She delighted in the rest- 
ful surroundings of the country, and would 
spend hours watching and studying the habits of 
birds. Swallows were her particular favourites. 
She had a splendid courage an^ a high sense of 
duty. Her religious convictions were clear and 
strong, emphatically of the type known as 
eva^^gelical. 






RUSSIAN WOMEN AND 
FREEDOM. 

In the October issue of the Englishwoman,^ 
there is an able article, by"L. P. Rastorgouefilp, 
on the Le|pl Rights of Russian Women. 

LEGAL POSITION RAISED. 

In the seventeenth century all who observed 
Russian llf^ at that time are agreed that women 
continued to be treated with great cruelty, both 
in the highqf and in the lower classes. In the 
time of Peter the Great, however, a gradual 
change in their position became perceptible, and 
the writer asks women not to forget how much 
they owe to “ the noble barbarian ” who in- 
sisted on introducing them into social life and 
who raised them legally by abolishing forced 
marriages. In the eighteenth century five 
women, including Catherine the Great, ruled 
over Russia — not without influence on the status 
of women generally. No great practical results 
were obtained by the women’s movement in the 
nineteenth century, yet the inner work of 
women’s emancipation was going on, and at the 
beginning of the present century we have the 
spectacle of women hand-in-hand with men ia 
the great struggle for liberty and progress, 
which culminated in the revolution of 1906. 
From that time the women’s movement has 
assumed a political character. The Women’s 
Union was formed in 1905 with the object of 
obtaining/ for women equality of political 
rights with men. The first and second Dumas 
were dis.solved without^ carrying any Electoral 
Reform measure, and in the third, the 
“obedient” Duma, the question of Woman 
Suffrage was never raised at all. 

MEN AND WOMEN SI ANDING SHOULDER TO 
SHOULDER. 

Notwithstanding the backward state of Rus- 
sian law as a Ivhole, the present legal position 
of Russian women compares well with women in 
Other "Europeai^^ Stages. An outline is given of 
the itiarriage laws, and it is shown that while 
women, as regards personal position in the 
family and in respte of property, are left by 
law nearly the equal, men, the law has used 
all its weight to deprive both men and women 
of political rights. In the long struggle for 
these rights tl^ woman has participated 
shoulder to shoulder with the man. The waiter 
concludes : — # ^ 

In the old days of serfdom twenty-five per cenU pf 
the cases of leBellion against th« overlord were wo^dp^; 
in the outbreaks of mutiny which occasionally took 
among the serfs, not only were frequontl$> 

instigators, but they sometimes 


the hayonOts of the soldiery* one of thene revolts, 

suppressed by die ndlitary, »o fewer than twenty-nine 
women were punished by flogging, Und not one of them 
begged for lUetcy. ^ 

The same heroic spirit animated the women who took 
in the revolutionary movement of more recent 
times. The thousands of unknown women and girts who 
a»e dragging Wt tbeir liveg in exile — all these are 
exainpies of the indomitable apirit which inspires the 
women of Russia. When the time comes that the com- 
plied efforts of Russian men and women will Am 
struggle against tbo piiwcnt political reaction, women 
will mo^it certainly receive their share m the fruits of 
victory. 


MATHEMATICS FOR WOMEN. 

The Englishwoman for September contains 
an article by Professor H. A. Strong on the 
education of women. 

What is needed for women at the present 
day, he writes, is a training which will cause 
them to see the reasons of the different con- 
clusions which they are so quick at drawing. 
He admits that women’s intuitions are com- 
monly correct, but he would, nevertheless, like 
women to be taught to think, and to think 
logically and clearly. It is a mistake for them 
to imagine they are unable to learn mathematics 
and logic. He has met with girls who have 
quite a remarkable power of solving mathe- 
matical problems, and has invariably found that 
they showed marked capacity in managing their 
own business and in understanding the business 
of other people. Girls should become compe- 
tent mathematicians, and should study logic, 
if they would vie with the women of France, 
who are found indispensable in most business 
houses. The Frenchwoman, he continues, 
makes a point of undeil^tanding the business 
of her employer or of her husband. Business 
( areers, however, can only be open to women 
by the co-operation of men, but Professor 
Strong thinks that when men find that there 
are many women who can aid them in their life- 
w^ork, these services will be eagerly accepted. 
The greater influence of women in France, he 
says, is due to their greater capacity, resulting 
from more practical training. 

The Professor is opposed to a crowded curri- 
culum for girls. While appreciating the advan- 
tages to be derived from a study of thq classics 
and of languages, he would drop somc q# these 
to make room for more mathematics and logic 
His anxiety being to secure efficiency for the 
future generation of women who have to earn 
their own livelihood, he appeals to parents and 
to the authorities of girls* schools to se§ to 
it that the pupils are not taught too piany 
subjects at once, but rather few, anc) these 
tho/ou^ly. 







THE SOLUTION OE: THE 
, SERVANT PROBLiEM. 

Co-operative tk^uses are the solution of Mr. 
D. W. Brunt f<)r the servant problem, and in 
Woman at Home for October ^ % 
brightly the advantages of those at LetGhwjbrth- 
The Letchworth scheme in Its entirety . em- 
bracei the erection in quadrangular form of 
thirty-two houses built on each side of large 
central administrative buildfogs, and forming 
the quadrangle. The houses are of *three types : 
B consists of a sitting-room, i6 ft. by 12 ft.; 
a bedroom, 12 ft. by 10 ft. ; the bathroom, 
pantry, etc. C has the same sized sitting-room, 
but two bedrooms, 13 ft. by 12 ft., with bath- 
room and pantry. D’s sitting-room is 19 ft. by 
12 ft., and has three bedrooms. The adminis- 
trative building has a large and beautifully 
lighted dining-hall (33 ft. by 20 ft.), kitchen, 
tea, 'teading and smoking rooms, a garage for 
bicycles, etc., together with ample living and 
sleeping accommodation for the manageress 
and staff, and to this building each house has 
access by means of a covered way. Here the 
meals are prepared by a qualified cook and 
assistants, and are served in the common rooms, 
or, for a small extra charge, in the private 
houses. Each house is effectively heated from 
one central source, but fireplaces are provided 
in all the rooms for ventilation, or to enable 
all who may wish to have open fires. . . . The 
rents, considering all the conveniences* and ser- 
vices Involved, are very reasonable ; they include 
rates, taxes, water, heating, maintenance of 
garden, window cleaning, services of mana- 
geress and staff in the central buildings, with 
use of the common-rooms; and the tariff is 
also fixed at very low rates. Telephones connect 
each house with the administrative building. 
Thus, whilst the principles of co-operation are 
applied to the problems of housekeeping, the 
’ fullest privacy of individual and home life is 
assured. 


THE GREYLADIES. 

In an article in the Treasury for September 
on Su$anna Wordsworth, the Rev. C. S. Wood- 
ward gives an account of the college of women 
workers known as Greyladies. 

MISS Wordsworth's rule. 

It was In 1893, we learn, that Dr. Yeatman 
Bigg, the present Bishop of Worcester, then 
Bbbop Suffragan of Southwark, founded tin? 
college jn Sbuth London. Its aim waf to pro- 
vide a* body of ladies, living a common life, 


who should carry .on dioceSffo ' wo^k in the;: 
^parishes of South London. The sitii chosen 
. ^as Blackheath Hill, and work was bqgun ; 
f under the leadership of Mis^ Ycatirtan, sister- 
of the Bishop. In J900 Miss Susanna Words- 
^^^rth became Head of the institutip% and^copf 
tinued her rule till 1911. The daughtcF, sister, 

- and niece of great bishops, Miss Wordsworth v . 
says the writer, perforn^d a work not so well 
known as theirs perhaps, but of scaroely less 
value than theirs. At Lincoln she had been 
engaged in innumerable good works;, but up 
to the time of the invitation of the Bishop of 
Southwark to come to Blackheath and see the 
work being done by the Greyladies, with a view 
to undertaking the Headship of the college, ' 
she knew nothing of the institution beyond its' 
name. 

INFLUENCE OF PERSONALITY. 

No one could have been more peculiarly fitted 
for the special task before her than Miss Words- 
worth. Her duty was to discover and 
develop to the full the personality of each Grey- 
lady. Believing in the educational value of 
responsibility, she made everyone feel the privi- 
lege of undertaking some office in the house, 
‘and she took care not to interfere when 
once the office had been given. In 1905 Dart- 
mouth House was purchased ; an additional 
wing was added to it, and the college^ whose 
membership had grown so rapidly mat six 
houses were needed for its arrommodafion, 
moved into the new premises. South London , 
(like many another diq|||ese) needs neither bril- 
liance of preaching nor wealth of organisation' 
so much as the quiet influence of personality, 
writes Mr. Woodward, and herein lay the great 
strength of Miss Wordsworth. “ By the in- 
spiration of her own personality, by the quiet 
example of humility and self-denial, by her 
steadfastness of purpose and absolute devotion 
to duty, she stimulated and develp^d all that, 
was best in those over whom she rukfl.’’ . Thus 
from the college there went forth ' foto the 
various parishes “ a quiet Torcf, of personal in- 
fluence which has changed many Hvi^ and 
homes.” Miss Wordsworth died in January of 
the present year. 


a 


“The river was the, principal V street, f and 
was always crowded with > boats; oit great / 
occasions sometimes ten tl^usand were seen 
there together. Th€ fare < barged was ^xpence 
per mile for two pars.’* So writes Mr. C, E. 
Stewart in the Htniteentk of London 

in 1651. Wiill the motor-boat help to give back 
, the Thame|fjq&;Londoners? 'i 
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Mr. a44 Mrs. Askew, Mr. and Mrs. William- 
^ son, Mr. and Mrs. Egerton Castle, and Mr. 
and Mrs, Leighton will be familiar, through 
their work, to the novel reader. Mr. and Mrs. 
Askew had only had one story each published 
before their marriage. They went on working 
along their own individual lines for about a 
year ; — 

Mr Askew was doing a lot of writing for Household 
Wor4s, whlth Wfs then under the proprietorship of Mr 
^ Halt CainCj and uaturally Mrs Askew took a great deal 
of interest in it. About a year after they had been 
married it occurred to them that it would be pleasant to 
Work together, since their tastes were so strikingly simi 
lar They began with short stories, in which they have 
been as successful as they have been prolific, and con 
tnbuted practically a new story every week to Household 
W drds A little later they thought they would try their 
hands at serial stories The first one they did was 
I accepted and was published m the Evening News under 
L^he title of “ Gilded London ” So great was its success 
TOfft they received orders for a second 

Both Mr. and Mrs Askew dicam the plots 
©A whi^ many of their stories are founded- — 

One bf these was “The Baxter Family ” So marked 
i« thw gift that when they want a plot for a new story 
k is mo unusual thing for Mrs Askew to say to herself 
^ going to bed “You i^l wake up to morrow with 
plot,“ and she does^It must, however, be told 
Jibi^diately, or it would be forgotten These plots are 
ftfWijJiAf written down, and it has happened over 

aa^ ovef Ugain that the plot for a long serial has been 
practically set down in one sitting 

,|.-ABOUR AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


^lotbian the defeat cif ihc Liberal was due to ’their 
«fforts. Mo*eov*er, the effect of the women’s 
work was recognised by the other two parties. 
It is known m the Liberal Whip’s office, and, 
adds Mr. Snowden, it will deter Liberal mem- 
bers from voting against the Woman Suffrage 
\mendment to the Reform Bill. The policy of 
supporting Labour leaves the Labour Party in 
Parliament no option but to refuse to have the 
Reform Bill unless the Bill gives votes to 
women This, at any rate, is the policy decided 
on at the Labour Party’s Conference and at its 
by-clcctions 

THE YEAR’S HARVEST OF FURS. 

In Harper'^ for October Mr. F. E. Schoon- 
over gi\es a vivid account of his visit to the 
depot of the Hudson’s Bay Company on Long 
Lake, when the Indian chief brought the furs 
w hich he and his tribe of five hundred had taken 
during the se.ison. The chief came at the head 
of a stately processioh of canoes When they 
had come into the house the Indians sat down 
before the Factor — 

The !• ictor now enacts the prelude to a dramatic play 
that proceeds almost without words To each of the 
hunters he hands a plug of cheap, black tobacco and 
a package of sulphur matches-^^all a gift from the great 
trading company Immediately pipes are filled with 
the sticky tobacco rut from the plug IVothing is said 
while the pipe of welcome is smoked It is a very 
serious matter, the smoking of a pipeful of that tobacco. 


^ Wkil^iNO in the October number of the Eng- 
tmmofnan on the By-Elections and Woman 
fSpSErag^^i* Philip Snowden claims that the 
ti^ve and know they have lost, two 
- question of Woman Suffrage 

-^Spfe^and Midlothian. 

Triei, the ^lioy rf^WJpporting Labour has not 
ftuocieeded in securi<i||ji^ return of any of the 
( Labour candidates ^pported, but the active 
association of the wdtttan suffragists with one 
c^iiididatea in die contest has had the 
yrtjjeot of rai^n^tfiiin Woman Stiff rage question 
' lOone ofjihe maihj^snes of the campaign. Not 
haa the LabtSur candidate thus been oom- 
^ Ijs^lledito {five prominence to the question in his 
^^b^echea, but^ the riipl Libew candidate, a^, 
LiWfeed, the Libe*'^ apd Unioi^t Parties, co^ld 
bejp paying some attention^ 


It requires constant /Attention and the entire bundle of 
matches Finally the chief knocks his pipe free from 
ashes and puts it carefully away Then he cuts toe 
(,'dribou thongs from one of the bark covered bales, and 
spreads upon the counter a pile of raw furs — his cwit¥ 
personal hunt, made since New Year’s Day The Factor 
begins at the top of the chief’s pile and first cotiOts 
two hundred and fifty musk rats He thrusts his hand 
m each pelt, judges of the value, and gives the aOiOlMsIt 
to the bookkeeper, who sits close by Each pelt in the 
catch IS eximmed carefully and passed to the 
Factor, who piles them on the counter. 

The chief then, as is befitting his station, ttad^n i» 
the pelts of all who made the hunt with him 

The trading is done The light-hearted trappere 
depart with their cheap finery. With the passing of the 
last the Factor closes the door and turns the key. In 
the ouiet of the late afternoon the pelts of fuT»-*-fome 
of them worth more than their wemht in gold^re 
carried to the store-room above Thete, uni^^ the 
shingled roof and the adt-markod rafters, are 
skins, gyeat piles 6f them that jhcvnt shbuldel ni<|b 
,ipto the dimly lighted attic 
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® xxmt officers, and already ^ the h«<iaibdt is 
^ni||||cient. The r^ilitary career lor ^onte re%- 
^M|h in not so much sought after as it used to he. 
PWith the multiplication of soldiers more waf 
^ tuatetials — guns, munitions, provisionSj^ llOtseS^ 
il^agons, railways, etc. — must all be ^u^pllieii " 


^ffipUGE ARM1IES« ^ wre officers, and already^ the duhalbet is , 

A SOCRCt OI^BAKNBSS OR ipilitary <»reRr for re^ 

. i ^ in not so much sought after as it used to he. 

' A WRITER m ^ the multiplication of soldiers more waf 

many »n the Septey^^ ^Ssye tuafetials — guns, munitions, provisions, hotses^ 

tomi*"Sfsist in N^umwS^’ ' - 

» WHAf Germany’s nb^ law meass. ^ xerxes. ' 

He shows how Germany added ,ix,ooo men ^ 
to her Army list year, making dto?Ood soldiers 

in round numbers, and explains that a further Germany proposes ^ 

Uort is now to be made, ^o that the Army may ^Iwee hundred resolute Spartarns under Leopi^s^ , 
L.ni fir^ rw, «olH!er. .nH ,o sufhced to bring Xerxes and his immense armv , 


FATE OF XERXES. 


Is there any general living who would 4^re to 
boast that he could mobilise such formidable 


count 653,000 soldiers and 30,000 officers. 


There krV to be two new corps, numbered 24 ^ at Thermopylae, while the sn^I 

and 25, one for the Russian frontier, with head- Athenian squadron exterminated the Persian 

quarters at Allenstein, and the other for the “8:® t! 

French frontier, with headquarters at Sarreburg sample of Napoleon Th«e must ^ 

or Mulhouse. In addition, there is the enor- ef^tives, evM 

mous increase of the fleet. Such great things “’‘>“8*’ battlefields of the future may 
naturally mean corresponding expenditure, and ’" 7 ® extensive than those of the past For 


r some limit to the number of effectives, even 

or Mulhouse. In addition, there is the enor- c ,, . t , u. 

mous increase of the fleet. Such great things “’‘>“8*’ battlefields of the future may 
naturally mean corresponding expenditure, and ’" 7 ® extensive than those of the past For 
herein lies the first difficulty In 1889 the Ger- poht.cal social and economic reasons the Wars 
man War Budget amounted to something like ^“ture will of necessity be short, so that if 

♦» dcnse armies are massed behind the battlefield 

SSt' r" ™ur‘“mLs " .T„L“ ^ "P»» '» “0 

1912 it IS to exceed forty millions. In other detachments. 


words, one-fourth of the total Budget will be 
absorbed by military expenditure In addition 


WHY FRANCE LOST IN 1870. 

1 he teaching of history is that in war mere ] 


to the financial difficulty, there are others numbers have never been the essential factor of . 
scaicely less serious. The larger the Army the success. Much more important is the character*^ 
more the barracks which will be required, find of the soldier — the moral force of tlie oom- 

these are not built in a dav There must also mander and his men. France would have boen 


V' . 
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victorious forty-twO vears ago, notwitlistanding a. j^iTiskv jixA<ijOT^m ; ‘ 

4i^ numerical inferiority', had she had -at the On a declaf a^. of war Fridge 
head an energetic and resolute man, theWritv ' twenty corp^, aiSd^ TOUntus^ Algeria, 

African 

; military Jiesowii^^ not yet 

V'4'V‘H:-V ' V ./ ■■ writer 

■' ■ * •■ ' ; j ••■’ white and 

• ■■; I forces which . 

. ■ - ■ V -fv''' . shie^i^j^ld-- bring into the field 

:V■ ,'^ . . ^ I i aro^uiteequal.sofarasnum- 

V ' -jIpL I German. But 

.1 ' \ ^ serious obstacle is the cost 

I " — n|HV' developing the black army. 

.T" Er As ^ .■ Private initiative in the form 

■ 1 I J of \i Military League in 

, i*' ^ i j .■ ■ . ppance, similar to that of Ger- 

' J suggested meet 

the 

^ well as a material one. It is 
■ " '■■ y ‘ .. ? - necessary to awaken in the 

'^:->' V " . *■ ^ Army and in the people senti- 

' ’ ments of ardour and generous 

thT-^t. Vincent.” Dreadnought Battleship, 

entering the Floating Dock invincible. The writer coun- 

at Sheerness. sels France not to be unduly 

alarmed at the German 

V'aii^serts. It was the weakness of the French increase of effectives. Napoleon won twenty 
bommanejer which permitted German strategy to battles when his army was numerically 
succeed. ' inferior to that of the enemy, but he 


JUuitraiions Bureatf.l 

The “ St. Vincent,” Dret^dnought Battleship, 
entering the Floating Dock 
at Sheerness. 


ATTENTION DANGER ! 

At th® present time the real 
danger to France is the great 
ini:iljiiease of German forces to 
stationed on the #'rench 
The point about the 
ijW military law 

: -^feich merits attention is the 
' progressive and intensive 
reinforcement of the troops, 
•provided with everything they 
. ^O^d .possibly need, and ever 
grpVyJng in numller, solidity 
arv^'SeoSsee^ a telegram 
WQ^[,15jaffice to set them in 
tJnder the French 
system a much longer 
tune bc,v;:^(j|^uired to 

mobilise' the trod##: Should 
the Germans, with their 



aimcking force always ready, ilinstraHons ^treau,] . _ , . . ^ i, 

.. fViirmcrb Dreadnought Docked on the Ncw Floating DooTc. 

^ t break Jhroug h.M.S. “Vincont," the 19,250 Battleship, was docked on the l^ew Floating Dodk on 

tiles' French l^over^ and invade Medway, iwhere she will be refitted. The Dock, which cost over a quarter of a 

French territory before the million, is 680 ft. in length. 

French troops could be mobi- * _ r 

iiged, France would be lost. For. her, national had two things on his_ side, one at 

safety Franep should theref^e see it that she leasts of which is lacking in France n^— 
has a solid cover, and should not hesitate to the genius of wai^ and soldiers who didwt'l^r 
’make , any s^rifice to secure tt „ , ^ death. , ^ > ■ . 





UM|RSA1.v''TRA1NJ1*35G, in 

T..^ -rj-- ihj,' T- Ja®® commences a scries qf 

.XU...L- :» which are to tell the plain truth abput 


“ THE DOGS; OF .|^AK,” . 

In ^the London for October, under 'the above 


Institution pdl 


fites, in the sha:j|?‘ of 


f5sr ^ 

notes of lecturS^^^^r^ 


of Instruction,' AIIK^te^e of 

Australian national 

In introducing the lectures tlie.Wiiister for 
Defence, Senator G. F. Pearce, said * 

Australia, all will admit, is a having. 

Yet it is the only continent owned . by and 
has never been stained by bloodshed ib* war. . . 

Australians arc a peaceful business people who do not 
want war; but can we get others to think the same.' 
There arc nations not decadent who have defeated somt 
,of the so-called Great Powers of the world. History 
teaches that every country that l>ecomes a conqueror 
grows land-hungry and ambitious, and so Australia must 
prepare. , . . Having decided this, we must have 

the best system of defence, the best training it is possible 
to get’. Our army of defence must nOt be simply the 
uggregation of an armed mob, but men fit to stand up 
against any troops that may come along. As regards the 
cost of the scheme, this system of national insurance is 
but a mere bagatelle compared with the loss that would 
be caused by an aggressive cruiser coming to these shores. 
And, further, the horrors of war cannot be counted in 
pounds, shillings, and pence. If we are going to have a 
defence scheme worth having, *we must have the best, 
and be prepared to pay for it. 

The average cost per annum per adult soldier 
in training in organised units, under Senator 
Pearce’s proposals, now being carried out, is 
£ 17 . The note on the proposed organisation 
states : — • 

The population of Australia in 1911 is about 4i 
millions, of whom there are, on the basis of the last 
census, 

188.000 males of 14 years and under 18 years, and 
ag5,ooo males of i8 years and under 25 years. 

Many of these will be found in districts too thinly iK)pu- 
lated to admit of training without excessive expenditure, 
or living at too great a distance from the several training 
places. A large number also will be found medically 
unfit for training. 

Upon the figures at present available, it is estimated 
that we shall have in training, when the scheme is in 
full operation, 

: 100,000 Senior Cadets, and 

113.000 Citizen Soldiers. 

An army is organised by considering the numbers avail- 
able, the length of service laid down by law, and the 
proportion of the various arms required. 

The proposed organisation for Australia, varying only 
a little from that of I-ord Kitchener, as foimd -necessary 
^oser examination of the numbers available, includes 
03 Dattalions ofTnfantry, 
aS Regiments of Light Horse, 

S6 Batteries of Field Artillery, 
and a due proportion of ‘Engineers, Army Service Corps, 

Atm;if: Medical Coips, troops for forts, and other ser- 

■ 

far the largest part of any army is Infantry,, and 
tbe ^jmtQTial CTAaoisation of Australia is therefore 

based 0]^ 


The one before us, “ In Si^Jit of 
is specially disquieting. Spea^tn^ of 
the Spithead gathering in July, he says;—* - 

Spread out, the ships might have reached the uooii. 

A bit more spread out — to Mars. But when the great .s 
fleet weighed anchor, in every ship there was at least 
one man — in many ships more than one — who wondered 
whether when the order came the fleet would' refuse , \ 
duty, and what would happen then ? < V - 

Mr. Jane reiterates with all the force of liis , ; 
long and first-hand study of the subject the '•'/ 
urgent need to maintain the “ j;wo keels to one 5* : 

standard. Whatever else may or may not > 
happen, whatever may or may not be, there is . 1 
one great fact of modern naval warfare, and ; 
that is that there can be no * ‘ muddling : 
through.” Modern naval warfare is too deadly. 
Disaster cannot be retrieved. It is a physical 
impossibility to- construct a warship inside ' a 
certain period. There is a definite limit to the 
number of men who can be put to work on her. 
More important still, however, is the fact that 
nothing on earth can accelerate the time that a 
gun or an armour-plate, to be efficient, takes 
cool. The utmost that can be done is to spe^d 
up the men who put things together, and that is : 
the most trivial item of the whole job. The 
human element hardly enters. The crux of the v 
matter is a chemical one.. The next gf^Ut war 
will presumably only last well inside a year. 
The utmost acceleralion^which human ingenuity . ' 
can accomplish in proaucing warships is pro--, 
bably at the outside a i per cent, advance at the' 
best. The laws of physics are beyond the 
wildest efforts of human desire. W^e,can only * 
make war with what we have in hand. The ' 
question for the man in the street is not the 
statistical arithmetic of a problem pf which he 
cannot possibly grasp the full technicalities; it 
is the far simpler question of whether 1]^ will* : 
stake his existence on the views of tho^swho 
demonstrate that a modicum will 
those who demand a fuller ; 

There Is no plact iriWar ^ 


existence is the stake, 
for “ also ran. ” 


It may interest our readers to 
like the Canine Defence League, Ihe Animals’ 
Hospital, Knightsbridge, continues its humane 
work for sick and stray animals. Motor’*^mbu- 
lances are now bejng used, and are available . 
at any time free olf charge to those unable to" 
pay, not only for the transit, but for the treat- 
ment of tl]|eir animals. 


m 

m 
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SIR OLIVER LODGE ON ♦ 
PROFESSOR SCHAFER. 


,In the Qbntemporary Review for October Sir 
Oliver Lodg^e treats of life aod Professor 
Schafer. He insists that science inevitably pro- 
ceeds by the method of abstraction. 


:that flame only proceeded from antecedent flame, but 
tinder-lMx and the luci£«r-matdh Were invented 
Mv^helbst. Thenlogiane have pn^liiiiiibly learnt by this 
time that their le^ntral., tenets shoufd not be founded, 
even partially, upon, n^iscience, ^ topoo negations of. any 
kind; lest the placl^^'.prbgiesB* of positive knowledge 
should once moire undermifte their position, and another 
(iisfovery have to be soOuted with alarmed and, violent 
nnathemas. 


i>OTENTIALLY LIVING MATTER. 


The business of a biolog^ist is to study the 
phenomena exhibited by matter under the in- 
flU'0nce of life, not to know what matter is or 
what life is : — ■ 

* A farmer moves a seed into the ground, or an egg 
, into an incubator ; and a living thing results, which 
might not otherwise have appeared. In other words, 
life of a certain kind has been thereby enabled to 
interact with a particular portion of matter, and to 
display itself amid material surroundings. So likewise 
if life makes use of a certain molecular arrangement 
called protoplasm, it may be able to make equal use of 
. ' it by whatever rtieans such compound is prepared ; in 
which case ix>tcntially living matter will become alive. 

< Biologists will not agree with this mode of expression; 
but I claim that it is the manifestation of life, in 
association with matter, that is studied by them; it is 
not life itself. 

nature of life still not known. 

Sir Oliver Lodge is not in the slightest degree 
5 afraid of potentially living matter becoming 
alive. He says : — 

Let us assume, for tlie present, that a positive result 
'■ In so-called spontaneous generation will some day be 
, attainabld^ and that a low form of life may come into 
J bflwg iinde^ observation; and let us consider what it 
i; w|H really mean when such a thing happens. All that 
; J the experimenter will have *doae will have been to place 
: certain things together — to submit, for instance, chemical 
cotnpounds to certain influences. If life results, it will 
, be because of the properties of those materials, and of 
a, the laws of interaction of life and matter, just as truly 
as when a seed is put into the ground, or an egg into 
an incubator. It will be a step beyond that, truly, but 
it will be a step not of a wholly dissimilar kind. The 
nature of life will not be more known than before ; 
any more than the nature of magnetism is known to 
' . a child wno succeeds in evoking it in .t, piece of steel. 

Life that has originated previously in ways 
; may now be brought under human 

I Q^rvation in a laboratory ; — 

: We shall then begin to examine the properties of 
/ living ihfittcr favourable conditions; and 

<lieeovcnci may be aatpected. Hut all that humanity 
will have done will have been to place materials together 
and watch the result. 

WARNING TO THE THEOLOGIANS. 

Sir Oliver concludes by advising theologians 
: not to base their argument for the direct action 
i; of th« Deity on the failure to put together 
/ materials which will result in living matter: — 

'Antecedent life can certainly prepare a suitable 
‘ ■l habitat, but pethaps a life-receiving preparation 
'i j be produced iu other, at present unknown, ways, tin 
an early stage of civilisation it may have |iem siippoM 


marvels of telepathy. 

In the North American Review Mr. John D. 
Quackenbos, M.D., asks: Is telepathy, of 
psychic transmission, a fact or a delusion? 

HUMAN MARCONI RECEIVERS. 

He argues that it is a fact. He says : — 

Telepathic conveyance is the only explanation of 
accurate information given to a friend of the writer^s 
more than forty years ago, by a Chinaman, concerning 
the loss of one of his ships eight hundred miles away, 
afterwards verified to the letter as to time, place, and 
detail. When asked how he knew of the disaster, the 
Chinese percipient said that when he desired news he 
went into a certain dark room in Canton and sat down, 
If there was any important action occurring, it was 
communicated to his mind by agents stationed at distant 
points. 

The twelve-year-old son of Dr. F. N. Brett, lately 
Professor of Bacteriology in the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons at Boston, was gifted with X-ray vision, 
so that when hypnotised by his father he could “ look 
right into and through the human body,” seeing the 
internal organs as readily as one would see objects 
through a window. In dozens of instances this boy 
located .tumours, toreign lx)dies, buMets in gun-shot 
wounds, valvular lesions, and so forth. But Leon Brett 
was always approximated to the patient. It was X-ray 
vision at short range. 

X-ray vision at long range was afforded by 
a woman who, under hypnotism, described ^ 
patient five miles away, diagnosing his disease 
correctly and sometimes better than the surgeon. 

NEW PHRASES FOR AN OLD FACT. 

The writer concludes with this forecast : — 

Are we on the eve of discovering a much more mat*' 
vellous application of psychic force which will develop 
in a man a spiritual consciousness, make him superlpr 
to all science as at present interpreted, effect that 
ment with natural law which will banish disease amd 
unlock the door to millennial perfection? Letj a selected 
number of persons be empowered to intercept and utilise 
for purposes of communication the vibrations radiatfEig 
from personalities they wish to communicate with, and 
impressions for uplift and general betterment might be 
given without the objective knowledge or consent. A 
few thousand well-wishers might m this way bring about 
a world-wide mOral revolution. And, further, the 'same 
ill-understood psychic force whi£h, when applied by 
a limited number of specially gifted iDdividuals, has 
tipped tables and moved pianos, may possibly, when 
developed, move houses as well, and lit^ally cast the 
mountain into the sea. . . ; 

An ancient way of describin|f this antifijfpAted 
process was “ the prayer of faitljv** 
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‘‘ OUR OjBNTLEKjEN S ^SCHOOflLfS.’’ y«t Iwt of simple r«quiT«ittB»ti ifl falidly fever 

i ' attained at all. WHai is to be depkfrod is that boys 

Mr. a. C«. SeNSDM; in the English Revie^ for leave the public scluwU sb entirely and contentedly. ; 

October, laitnf^CS a; • formidable /;!^ Ifeuorant of the cohditi^s and pxoblems of the modern 

against the traiijing given in oar public sOhb^ls/ ’^^^ 


He does not spe$& as an outsider. He t&ught 
classics as a public fichcMlrnaster for nearly 
twenty years; he has taught lit€raltijte and 
English for nearly ten at the Uniyersiiy. He 
is not an opponent of classks for the fight boys. 
All boys whose profession Is going to involve 
the use of words are bouild $o« have some 
acquaintance with both Latin and Greek, but 
these are taught in far too cumbrous and ela- 
borate a way. 

“ TOO MUCH GRAMMAR AND IDIOM.” 

” There is much too much grammar and 
idiom taught, and C'omposition in these dead 
languages is for almost all a mclancholv waste 


The average boy of classical educaiion at school 
and university has, if he enters a commercial 
career, to learn French and ariilimetic, and 
actually go back to doing copies. ^ ^ 

PUBLIC SCHOOLMEN NOT TRAINED TO THINK. 

In the university tliere is an almost cynical 
neglect of the interests of pass men. Mr. ' 
Benson *s own experience is that men who have 
been through the public schools come up to ^ 
the university without the least training in i 
thought. ” They cannot arrange a subject, 
they cannot express themselves in English.” ' ! 
They are not wanting in intellectual curiosity. > 
Mr. Benson’s conclusion is that the inlellcclual 


of time ” : — 

The claim made for Latin and Greek is that a boy 
becomes familiar with Greek ideas and Rom.an views of 
life; but, as a matter of fact, he docs neither, because 
they are only taught incidentally and fortuitously. Just 
as a boy could get more insight into Jewish thought by 
reading the Old Testament in English than by writing 
Hebrew verse, so much of what is now done in Greek 
and Latin by daily snippets of Sophocles and Livy could 
be done freely and easily by translations, 

The catastrophic breakdown of the classics as a vehicle 
of general education is due to this : that other^ subjects 
have been forced in, and that while they have made it 
impossible for classics to be taught thoroughly, the 
classics still prevent other subjects from being taught 
thoroughly ; so vye get an elementary dilettaihteism all 
along the line. 

The only cure for tliis dull congestion is frankly to 
have more alteinativcs and higher standards; and wc 
must provide that classics, if they are to be retained at 
all, should be taught reasouably and directly, exactly 
as one would teach any other language, if one wanted a 
boy to arrive at any mastery of its literature. 

Culture in England Is not valued, but sus- 
pected. But 

Of all absurd delusions the delusion that culture can 
be won by the grammatical and philological study of 
Latin and Greek is the absurdest. 

THE INDISPENSABLE MINIMUM. 

Mr. Benson’s criticism is by no means lacking 
in constructive qualities. He says : — 

The public schools ought to keep in sight a hard and 
solid core of utilitalrian education. They ought to see 
that every boy who leaves a public school writes a good 
legible hand, can spell satisfactorily, can express himself 
clearly in English, can read French easily and write 
simple French correctly, can calculate in arithmetic 
rapidly and accurately, and has a general outline know- 
ledge of European history, modern geogr^hy, and popu- 
lar science. A boy who had these accomplishmeDts would 
be in a position to earn his living, and it would not 
require anything like aU the working hours for the eight 
or nine years of school life to give him this range of 
eflid/ehcy. I am vi^t saying that the duty of public 
schqaih ends ibere*;- but it certainly begins there; and 


faculties have often been simply in abeyani e at 
the public schools. The public schools produce 
an excellent type of character, wholesome and 
manly, clean-minded, but not prudish, un- 
affected, straightforward, sincere, with fine 
self-possession, sense of duty, generous subor- 
dination; but there has been a deplorable waste 
of energies : — 

Boys speak of their masters with respect, of their 
school with pride, but of their work, constantly and 
publicly, with contempt and dislike. 

CHARACTER GOOD, INTET.LECT INI’ERIOR. 

On the other side Mr. Benson frankly admits . 
that in the Appointments Board at Cambridge , 
he finds a rapidly increii^ng demand on the part, 
of employers for men of the ordinary piibltc 
school type. These they do not want trained 
in commercial accomplishments, preferring to 
teach them those in their own way. What they 
want is general intelligence and that unique 
power of dealing with other people without, 
either pretension or servility which the public >. 
school undeniably produces. Mr. Benson 
quotes statistics from Oxford to prove that the 
public schools and universities do not produce 
a crop of wastrels and loafers. Out of 155 men- 
admitted to Wadham College only 22 are de- 
scribed as ” uncertain ” qif ” unsettled ” at 
present, and these are cliiefly Colonials who 
have been lost sight of : — 

The Englishman is supremely competent to establish 
excellent relations with his colleagues and iftieriors, and 
to do his work in a trustworthy and mechanical way. 
Where he fails is in his la.ck of origination, of grasp, of 
seeing possibilities. 

It is not lack of character, but solely our • 
intellectual inferiority, which has enabled 
mans and Americans to beat us in worlc^t^ 
competition. ‘j;| 
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«A SHAM, A DE?.USION, AND 

A fraud;* 

Our System of Education. 

In the article entitled “ In My Study,’* which 
Canon Deane has written for the Treasury for 
ten years now, there are some pertinent remarks 
about Education in the October number. 

PONDERING THE PROBLEM IN SOLITUDE. 


tow^ he runs 'errands* 'Mary is generally sent 
out Id do domestic work far beyond her physical 
strength. The whole system is unsound and 
bad> and the money spent is almost wasted. 
Somehow or other the State» if it would train 
good citizens, ought to make school attendance ^ 
compulsory to the age of nineteen. It is the 
business of the State to overcome the economic 
and other dilhculties. 


Sitting on the shore of a Highland loch in a 
remote corner of Scotland, where there is no 
railway within twenty miles and where letters 
are delivered in the most fitful fashion, he has 
pondered over this important question. The 
casual postman had brought him various Educa- 
tion Reports, abounding with statistics, tables, 
estimates. Altogether our Education system costf, 
us many millions a year, and the result is, he says, 
a ghastly failure. The authorities publish reams 
of figures, conferences discuss what Tommy and 
Mary shall be taught and how they shall be 
taught it, and new subjects are constantly being 
added to the syllabus. The test of education, he 
goes on to say, is its lasting effect upon those 
who leave school ; and the true way of discover- 
ing what our expencfiture and organisation have 
done for Tommy and Mary is to examine them, 
say, when they are twenty-three. 

WHAT WE GET I OR OUR MONEY. 

The theory of any education worthy the name 
is that it trains character, makes intelligent 
citizens, and prepares for earning a livelihood. 
At twenty-three Tommy may be a healthy and 
excellent young man, or he may be a wastrel 
If the latter, the educational system is largely to 
blame, says Canon Deane; but if the former, 
bow much of it is due to his early schooling? 
If he has learnt discipline and esprit de corps, 
it is probably due as much to the Scouts or 
membership of some other organisation He is 
supposed to be a capable citizen and probably he 
has a vote. To learn the actual reasons guiding 
him in using the vote is a bewildering expe- 
At the age of thirteen he probably had 
a^r Icilowledge of English history. At twenty- 
t1jr% he has forgotten everything. Finally, his 
schoiDling has probably helped him little in the 
earning of good wages. Look at the collective 
product of our huge expenditure — for instance, 
the erbwd pouring through the gates to witness 
a football match. Are we getting value for our 
money ? 

The fault of the system is obvious enough. 
Just when a boy is beginning to learn he leaves 
school, whereas he ought to remain till he is 
nineteen. Instead, Tommy, if he is a rustic, 
doe.s odd jobs about a farm ; if he lives in a 


INDIAN UNIVERSITIES. 

The cause of education owes much to re- 
ligion, and without the abiding influence of 
spiritual aspiration education is mostly a 
matter of dust and bones. The problem is 
never an easy one for the administrator, and 
in India there is no more thorny question than 
what should constitute the ideal university, 
wherein the modern man may acquire efficiency 
in the things of this world without closing his 
heart to the potent influences of the past. 
The subject is dealt with in the broadest spirit 
of toleration in East and West, by Rai 
Bahadur Lala Baij Nath, who writes under the 
title, “ The Influence of Indian Universities in 
the East.” The present condition of things 
IS aptly summarised : — 

The universities are merely examining bodies, composed 
of a cetlain number of educationalists and others, and 
ronternmg themselves chiefly with testing the progress of 
learning through examinations Being more or less 
(Tovernmiyit institutions, with their policy of non inter- 
ference in religious matters, they cannot be expected to 
teach the principles of any particular religion Their 
text books both in literature and philosophy may and do 
provide for the teaching of morality, and in some cases 
the broad principles of religion also But beyond this 
they cannot go And the result is that, although the 
Indian mind has been much broadened by their educa- 
tion, and the standard of both public and private morality 
amongst Indians has become as high as that of any other 
r ivilised people, tlic religious ideal is not yet what it 
ought to be The man of education may be a good and 
estimable man in both public and private life, but he ifl 
not as a rule imbued with any deep feeling of religion 
The great majority of our men of education are ignorant 
of those noble ideals of life which were the heritage of 
our sages of the past 

To correct this a movement has been set bn 
foot to secure Ihe establishment of universities 
in which the old religious and moral ideals 
have their place, but it is exceedingly difficult 
to put ” new wine into old bottles,” and all 
experiments up to the present have, to a lar^e 
extent, spelled failure. ^ 

” Above the principal martial geniuses of the 
world, Nelson stands out as the only one who 
led entirely by love instead of ruling through 
fear.” So says Capt. M. Kerr, writing ^ the 
Spirit of Nelson in the Nineteenth Ceniwy. 



ABO0T HEN OF LETTE|IS. 


THE MISTAKES OF INGERSOLL. 

In the Forum loi^ September Mr, E* M. Chap«p 
man wiite® a ve)fy ttem^rate'rc^ew of Robert G. 
Ingersoll, theologian., He prOmDunces Ingersoll 
too much the creatpre of a half-century which 
made more discoveries in the realm of natural 
science than it could digest. His influence was 
largely that of a rhetorician rather than of a 
leader and inspirer of men. He was a half- 
hearted and inconsistent evolutionisl:, only partly 
true to the very philosophy which he professed 
He had no passion for the past. He fell a 
willing victim to the promoters of the remark- 
able mechanistic boom which prevailed about 
the middle of the nineteenth century. “ He was 
so sure that physics and chemistry accounted 
for everything that he seemed prepared to 
excommunicate from the congregation of intelli- 
gent men all who did not assent to a physico- 
chemical theory of the universe, with the men 
and women in it.” He judged the past by its 
worst rather than by its best. He measured 
religion by its accidents rather than by its 
essence. He was totally oblivious to the side of 
Christian teaching which insists that there is a 
place in every man’s life for reverence and the 
spirit of teachableness, ” an equal call for him 
to stand upon his feet, a free man, confident in 
his ability to go forward along paths of service 
and progress ” Ingersoll thus fails to exert 
lasting influence because he denied th% element 
of purpose in life, and men will not suffer their 
lives to be put to intellectual confusion in this 
way. 

THE GRIMM CENTENARY. 

One of the centenaries of the present year 
is that of the publication of the collection of 
fairy tales of the Brothers Grimm. In the 
month of May it was just a hundred years since 
the first appearance of tills classic of children’s 
literature. The Deutsche Rundschau for May 
commemorated the event by a short article, and 
in the Book Monthly of September Julia 
Chesson tells once more the origin of the 
famous collection. 

We learn how the brothers travelled about 
the country, taking dowm from tlie lips of 
peasants and women the tales which had been 
'tstiirrent from generation to generation, with a 
view to making an authentic record of them 
as a contribution to the history of mythology, 
the natural poetry of the people. The first 
85 stories appeared in 1812; three years later 
70 |nore tales were ready ; and in 1837 the 
edimtl dedicAt^d to Bettina von Arnim con- 


tained z68 tales, to which were added nine 
children’s legends of Swiss origin. The tale* 
were not slow to win wide popularity, for they 
appealed to grown-ups as well as to children. 
Soon translations of them appeared in various 
European languages, notably in Danish, 
French, and English, and to-day the ” House- 
hold Tales ” belong not to Germany alone, but 
to the whole civilised world. 

ARNOLD BENNETT. 

The subject of Mr. H. Hamilton Fyfe’s inter- 
view in London is the popular novelist of 
the Five Towns, who lives at Fontainebleau. 
Arnold Bennett, we are Informed, has reduced 
the profession of literature to a scientifically- 
conducted business. ‘‘ He studied ‘ lines * and ' 
‘ openings ’ exactly like a pushing young com- 
mercial traveller. He got up early, and* sat 
down to breakfast at eight sharp. He decided 
what he would do long before he did it. No 
wailing for ‘ inspiration.’ No dreamy idleness. 
No false starts. After breakfast, settle down to 
work ; write so much a day.” 

The interviewer recalls a conversation with 
the famous author in the days of his apprentice- 
ship. ” In a Soho restaurant, where even the ^ 
cigarettes we smoked were French, he told me 
one night what he meant to do. He would in- 
vent sensation stories — fantasies, he called 
Lhcni — to make money, and also because they 
amused him. He would compile also a manual 
for authors. He knew this was wanted. He 
w'as constantly asked by literary aspirants for 
advice through the columns of his paper. His 
business instinct saw a good opening here. 
Then, turn and turn about with shilling 
shockers, he would write novels about the life of 
the people in the Potteries. Not the work-people 
who, with magic fingers, make pots upon the 
wheel, and bake them, and paint them, and 
glaze them, and send them forth all over the 
world, to be eaten off and drunk out of and 
washed in. No ; these he did not and 

his art is, before everything else, an art of ijk^se 
intimacy. The middle class he did hot * 

only how they lived, but what they thpt^ht. 
He would take tl^ men and women of one dis- 
trict, a district which most of us thinit of as 
grey, monotonous, depressing, and would show 
that life had its vivid moments, its ecstasies, its 
humours, there as everywhere else. What Zola 
did for Paris, Thomas Hardy for Wessex, 
Trollope for Barchester, Jane Austen for the 
comfortable classes — rural England during the * 
early nineteenth century — -Arnold Bennett 
solved to do for the Five Towns.** ,4 









ART And Musifci 


MUSIC AND PAINTING IN 
ASSOCIATION. 

The Windsor Magazine for September has an 
article, by Mr. Austin Chester, on Music in 
Picture. 

PICTURES INSPIRED BY MUSIC. 

^ According to Pater, all art constantly aspires 
towards the condition of music, and if that 
is true, adds Mr. Chester, the painter’s art 
may well be at its highest when it is treating 
of musical matter. How many beautiful pic- 
tures would have been lost to the world had 
there not been close association between music 
^ and painting ! Some depend entirely on music 
for their inspiration — for instance, Terburg’s 
** The Guitar Lesson.” Much of the beauty of 
Lippo Lippi’s ” Adoration of the Magi ” is 
due ^ to the mounted heralds blowing trumpets 
One of Lord Leighton’s important pictures is 
, ” The Triumph of Music,” and his ” Orpheus 
^d Eui^ydice ” also owes its inspiration to 
' music. A fine work by Watts is ” Hope ”- 
a symbolic figure sitting on a globe with a 
broken lyre in her hand, from, which she strives 
to get all the music possible out of the one 
remaming string. In ” The Music-Master ” 
I Jan Steen has introduced the harpsichord, an 
instrument which Sir William Quiller Orchard- 
son has also used with decorative effect. 

BIBLICAL SCENES. 

The alliance between music and painting w'as 
probably brought about by the instrumentality 
: M religion, and we can no more, says the 
f. writer, exclude religion from art without art’s 
^ suffering than we can sever painting from 
fnusic. The three, he finds, are inseparable. In 
m^iny pictures of Old Testament scenes 
. artists have rightly introduced the trumpet in 
processions and at feasts. In her triumphal 
iSong Miriam took a timbrel in her hand and 
the women followed her with timbrels and 
ckUiC^S. Mr. William Gale is a painter of ” The 
of Miriam,” and many artists have given 
US " futures of David playing before ' Saul. 
Another picture inspired by the Bible narrative 
is Mr. Arthur Hacker’s ” By the Rivers of 
Babylon,^’ and the same subject has been 
^eated by Mr. William Etty. 

* MODERN SUBJECTS. 

Among modern subjects may be cited 
Awdante Espressivo,” by Mr. Stanhope 
Pprbes, and ” The Violinist,” by Mr, John 
; In Albert Moore’s ” The Quartette ” 

of the instruments represented is the viol, 
a modified form of lute, but the performers 
are all playing on modern stringed instruments. 



Harps and organs, ancient apd tnodern, appear 
in many pictures. Mr. Frank Dicksee's 
” Harmony,” in which an organ figures, is 
one of ’the siibflbts reproduced in tne article. 
Among the pic^li^ of the modern piano may 
be mentioned ” The Moonlight Sonata,” by 
Ernest Oppler, Sir W. Q. Orchardson’s ” Her 
.Mother’s Voice,” and many others, not for- 
getting Whistler’s famous picture. Then there 
are the pictibres of Shakespeare’s songs, which 
are to be dealt with in a future article. Alto- 
gether, the subject is a vast one, including as 
it does representations of all musical instru- 
ments, ancient and modern, separately or in 
groups, pictures of fanciful instruments, 
dancing and singing with musical accompani- 
ment, pictures of angels, who are mostly repre- 
sented playing on musical instruments, etc., 
etc., besides the many pictures in which com- 
posers and musicians appear. 

THE DELLA ROBBIA FAMILY. 

Continuing his interesting study of the art 
of the Della Robbia family in the September 
number of the Architectural Review, Mr. J. 
Edgeumbe Staley deals with Andrea and 
Giovanni, nephew and grand-nephew of Luca 
Della Robbia. 

Andrea Della Robbia (1435-1525) was the 
eldest son of Luca’s elder brother Marco. He 
served a long apprenticeship with his uncle, 
learning his uncle’s methods and not a few of 
his secrets. His works, says the writer, show 
how he grafted upon his uncle’s simple and 
devotional manner the attributes of exuberant 
life and passion. The keynote of his work is 
human sympathy. Andrea was no mere 
imitator of his uncle, but constantly struck out 
new lilies. A distinctive feature of his work 
is the halo, which Luca used sparingly. His 
patron saint being St. Francis of Assisi, it was 
fitting he should display his finest talents in 
the saint’s honour. His best things, therefore, 
are to be seen upon the Sasso della Verna, the 
scene of the saint’s reception of the stigmata. 
His masterpiece, ” The Crucifixion,” is the 
altarpiece in the Chapel of the Stigmata at La 
Verna. Of his detached compositions the 
statue of St. Francis is stated to be the Ittpst 
appealing. The work was executed in Andtea^s 
studio at Florence, and was then carried niece 
by piece up the mountain fastnesses. W his 
seven sons, Giovanni alone remained under the 
parental roof, and carried on the work of Wa 
father. His eaHiest reliefs were ” Natiy l| teSy^~* 
He excelled in plastic portraiture. Twe^^pm 
brothers also carded on the IMla RobW^^t 

* L..’ r/rVi,’ 
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^'*rku Mont^ Eea^ordi' % ilai Sjfep^ 

tember ttumw/ that it WKlJa 
January, 1871, abd th«t l|Me Augiist issti^ whs 
No. 560.^ It ia a for a paper 

devoted entirely to and It is attributed, 

in part, to the increasing; interest taken by lovers 
of music in matters Ooncerping the art, and to 
the fact that the magazine h^ kept pace with 
the times. For many years aher the magazine 
was founded there was continued opposition to 
Wagner’s music in England, but Professor 
Prout, the first editor of the Record, and Pro- 
fessor Niecks, still a contributor, were among 
the first to recognise the importance of the 
new art. Schumann, too, met with much 
opposition, but the Record fought on behalf 
of this prominent champion of the romantic 
school. Later on the same thing happened 
with Brahms, and again the Record espoused 
the cause of a composer whose fame is now 
assuied. From the beginning the Record has 
also encouraged British comp(jscrs and British 
music. Besides the notices of new works, new 
books, concerts, etc., the magazine publishes 
technical and historical articles, and an ex- 
cellent feature is the foreign correspondence, 
which chronicles the leading musical events of 
Germany, France, Italy, Russia, and Ameiica. 

HARROW SCHOOL-SONGS. 

Of what use is it that e\ery boy wh*o goes to 
Harrow learns some fifty songs, written in 
praise of himself and his surroundings? asks 
“ G. E. W.,” who contributes an article on 
Harrow School-Songs to the Octobei number of 
the Arena. 

ALTHORS AMJ COMPOSFRS. 

If the school-songs do nothing else they at 
least, replies the writer, inspire a boy with a 
pride in his school, and in after life keep alive 
memories “ of the great days in the distance 
enchanted. The Harrow songs, he says, are 
unrivalled, both in quality and in quantity. Be- 
sides her National Anthem, " Forty Years On,’ 
Harrow has fifty-five other songs of high merit 
and known by heart by every boy long before he 
leaves school. The Harrow ^ng-Book con- 
tains the Songs of eleven writers and three com- 
posers. The first and largest part gives the 
Song'S with music by John Farmer, composed 
betw^M 1863^ and 1885 ; the second those by 
Eaton Faning between 1885 and 1901 ; ^nd the 
third the oomjp^ositions of br. Percy Buck since 
These composers have been the music 
at Harrow since 1864. The most 
of the authors has been Mr. Bowen 
B/% 'whodft ooniributlons number 


lwenty-*ritwfi^ dther oohtfibutOri E* W* ' 

Howson, C. J. Maltby, the Rev. Jam^i Robett^ 
son, etc. V 

“forty years on.” . 

The last and mdst famous of the Harrow 
songs is “ Forty Years On,’’ the combined woi*^ 
of Mr. Bowen and John Farmer. Written in 
1872, it is now almost a national possession, for 
it is known in many another school in Britain. 
The third verse is the Old Boys’ verse, and at 
terminal concerts they sing alone of “ the gre^t 
days in the distance enchanted.” The first and 
the last verses run : — 

Forty years on, when afar and .isunder, 

Parted are those who are singing to day, 

When you look back, and forgetfully wonder 
What you were like m vour work and yo^ur pl.av ; 
Then, it may be, there will often come o’er you 
Glimpses of notes, like the catch of a sohg— 

Visions of boyhood shall float them before you, 

Echoes of (Ircamland shill bear them along 

1 orty vears on, growing older and older, 

Shorter m wind, as in memors^ long, 

Feeble of foot, and rheiimitic of shoulder, 

What will It help you that once you were strong'' 
(*od give us bases to guard or lieleaguer, 

Gimes to play out, whether earnest or fun, ^ 

Fights for the fearless and gods for the eager. 

Twenty and thirty and forty \ears on' 


ABUSE OF THE PROGRAMME. 

The second number of the Music Review 
(12, Noel Street, Soho), a quarterly edited by 
Mr. R. Stuart Welch, opens with an article M 
on ” Music and the Programme.” A 

I he writer, Mr. John Henderson, points out J 
the present tendency towards realism in musical 
i \pressitm. 1 he public demands a story, and 
the compost r, working for a living, endeavours f | 
to please the public. What does the music 
lepresent’^ What is it about? Such questions 
are constantly asked, and must, it seems, be a| 
as often answered before an audience can 
appreciate fine music. No musician will despise 
the help obtained from an analytical explana*,^J 
tion of the structure of a work, but we owht "y 
to rid ourselves of the Kabit of affixing 
to musical compositions. Beethoven’s 
light ” Sonata and 1 schaikowsky’s ” PathetiO^'’ r 
S}mphon\ arc cited as instances. PrograOMne ’ 
writers are exhorted to have a care lest the i. 
music of the future be hampered by their | 
endeavours in the present. Those who educate ^ 
the public are asked to remember that thev<‘ 
greatest music is what we call absolute music.^ J 
They should use their words rather to teach 
that such music must be its own explanation/^ 
and that to attempt to find a hidden plot 
to attempt to discover the scent of the 
by tearing away the petals. 




RHYTHMiCAt MUSICAL 
GYMNASTICS. 

In the current number of the German Arena, 
the first part of a new volume, there is a short 
article on the new Jaques-Dalcroze Training 
School for Rhythmical Gymnastics at Hellerau, 
near Dresden. There is also an article on the 
same subject in the Musical Times for Sep- 
tember. 

. THE DALCROZE SCHOOL. 


*■ ^ 

taresting handbook was published, ^ desiiHhiugr 
the buildings and settitig forth ^e aims of the 
institution. A hostel for students is part of the 
scheme. M. Emile Jaques-Dalcroze is a well- 
known Swiss composer, and at the time of his 
invention of the systeht he was a professor at 
the Geneva Conservatoire. It was a great dis- 
appointment that he did not come to England in 
the spring, as was anticipated, to give demon- 
strations of his interesting method. 


One writer describes the school, with its 
festival buildings, as the Bayreuth of Dancing, 
but it is not, and does not profess to be, a 
school of dancing. Designed by Herr Heinrich 
Tessinow, with the assistance of Herr 
Alexander von Salzmann, the painter, the 
festival hall, in its clear, simple proportions, 
does not pretend to be anything but an en- 
closed space. The lighting of the stage and 
the auditorium has been most ingeniously 
arranged, producing a result of ideal simplicity. 
It is an evenly distributed, not directly visible, 
and absolutely shadeless light, which can be 
increased and decreased at will. The border 
between the stage and the audience is occupied 
by the space for an orchestra of sixty per- 
formers. There is no stage curtain. 

INTERESTING RESULTS. 

Rhythmically regulated movement, says M. 
Jaques-Dalcroze, is in itself an element of joy. 
At the end of June the school held its first 
annual festival, and gave interesting demon- 
strations of rhythmical gymnastics in simple 
and highly applied forms. After simple exer- 
cises, graceful dances, and march-like move- 
ments, the .students proceeded to give inter- 
pretations of emotions, such as joy, brightness, 
pain, sadness, etc., but the climax was reached 
by movements associated with the performance 
of a Prelude by Bach, a three-part fugue, which 

. was beautifully represented by twelve girls and 
six youths. Bach’s Invention in G minor and 
the Prelude and Fugue E minor by Men- 
delssohn were also represented. Magnificent 
also seems to have been the musical and plastic 
presentment of the first part of Act II. of 
Gluck’s “ Orfeo,” with its choruses and 
dances of the Furies. M. Jaques-Dalcroze, 
who had himself composed several items, was 
the recipient of enthusiastic ovations as the im- 
portance of his idea and work for the musical 
education of the individual was demonstrated ; 
for the exercises are intended largely as a pre- 
liminary to the study of music, being designed 
to impart the instinct of time and measure and 
the sense of rhythm. 

* Ii) connection with the recent Festival an in- 


THE WAR SONG. 

The October Pall Mall contains a finely illus- 
trated paper on war-songs and their singers. 
T. H. Manners-Howe, the author, says the war- 
song, or battle-hymn, whatever the form of its 
expression, is essentially sentiment in its most 
dynamic form, and we should be as foolish to 
ignore its importance as to refuse to recognise 
one of the laws of nature. A British general 
officer has told how, during the Franco-German 
War, he heard the whole of the German in- 
fantry, when lying under the fire of the French 
batteries, burst forth into that most pathetic 
of war-songs, “ Dcr gutc Kamarad.” It sus- 
tained them under the most arduous test to 
which infantry can be put, and carried them 
on to eventual succes^s. In spite of the attempt 
of the Naval and Military Musical Union, the 
popularising of a better class of song among 
our fighting men has proved a failure. Tommy 
and Jack* are hymn singers. The author draws 
a vivid picture of Sunday evening service on 
a battleship one stormy night : — 

As the strong voices of the seamen were lifted m the 
familiar strains of the old hvmn, 

“Hark, hark, my soul, angelic, songs are swelling 

O’er earth’s green fields and ocean’s wave-beat shore,*’ 
It was not the ship’s harmonium which proved the real 
accompaniment There was a mightier music abroad in 
the deep diapason of the elements, in the roar of the 
gale, and the backward surge ot the great seas as they 
vainly pounded the steel sides of the warship. And 
through this Atlantic accompaniment of winds and waves 
the men sang on, as though stimulated to competing 
heartiness ■ 

“Far, far awaj , like bells at evening pealing, 

The voice of Jesus sounds o’er land and sea.” 

As the great ship drove onwards through the gathering 
shadows of that Sunday evening there were many f^i 
whom the familiar poetry of the words in this stTan|;e 
and dramatic setting were invested with an unwonted 
meaning and reality. 

Mr. Gladstone used to tell how an J^ngllsh 
lady, a friend of his, charteringf a cab foi* the 
day in Dublin, said to the drive!*, “ You won*t 
mind if I take you for the day? It 

mind, me lady? ” was hi's gallant reply. ** 3^5% 
I wouldn’t mind if ye tuk me for life ! 

E. Lyttelton in the Nineteenth CentwFf. * ' 





" jutfis MASSENET. 

There are two appreciations of Jules Mas- 
senet, the French operatic composer, who 
died a few weeks ago, in the magazines for 
September. 


Reszkp, Paulin^ X^lar 4 ot, Etnma Nevada, Sybil 
Sanderson, Emma Calve, Mary Garden, Lafi- 
salle, Van Dyck, and many others may be 
named. Massenet never attended the first per- 
formance of any of his works. ^ 


SPOILT BY SUCCESS. 

M. Calvocoressi, who writes in the Musical 
Times, says that the career of Massenet, who 
was born in 1842, may be described as an 
almost uninterrupted senes of successes. His 
first ambitious work, however, was an absolute 
failure. This was an op6ra-comique entitled 
“ Don Cesar de Bazan ” (1872). Other failures 
there were, but they seem to have passed un- 
perceived under the favour of his radiant 
triufnphs Among the more memorable suc- 
cesses, ** Manon,” ** W^erther, * and Thais 
are named Altogether, Massenet has composed 
twenty-four operatic works, incidental music 
for several plavs, pianoforte pieces, songs, 
choral works, oratorios, and some church music. 
According to the French critic, the author of 
this article, Massenet’s chief idiosyncrasy was 
an overwhelming desire to court success Con- 
sequently, when he found his music proved 
* effective and became popular, he carefully 
avoided changing his manner, and finally sank 
into sheer mannerism. The marvel is that so 
gifted a musi(ian should have succeeded so w^ell 
in throwing away his gifts Success seems to 
have spoiled him. The earnest id«als, the 
thirst for progress, remained unknown to him 
He wrote for his time, and his time repaid 
his labours well His “ Don Quichottc ’ (iQio) 
was heard at the London Opera House in the 
spring ‘of the piesent ^e^r 

E^RLY STRUGGIES. 

Writing in the Forlni/yJiilv Review, Mr. A. 
Beaumont gives us a picture of Massenet’s 
early struggles. As the composer himself said, 
he began his artistic career with great en- 
thubiasm, but soon discovered that it was not 
sufficient to have won the Grand Prix de Rome 
Success was slow in coming, but in spite ol 
apparent failure he continued to compose, and, 
as he says, he had no mo^e reason to be 
ashamed of hi^ inspirations than of having 
played the kettledrum at the Th^Atre Lyrique 
in his early days, and of having played that 
Very Instrument in the orchestra on the night 
of the fij'st production of Gounod’s *' Faust. 
The Opera ManOn ” (1884) was a tremendous 
success. It was followed in 1885 by “ Le 
in, which Jean and Edouard de Reszke made 
th^ ddhuts. The mpst famous vocalists have 
interpreted h’ls teorks. Besides the brothers de 


WHISTLER AND HIS ART. 

} ♦ 

A w'RifER in the Connoisseur for September 
draws attention to the exhibition of Whistler’s ' 
works at the Tate Gallery. *“ s 

SYMPHONirS IN WHITE 

Any one of the examples of Whistler’s art 
shown would, he says, be a welcome addition 
to the permanent collection, for Whistler is most 
inadequately represented in the Gallery. Among ' 
the works included in the exhibition is the pic- ' 
lure “ At the Piano ” (1859), which the 

Athencpum stigmatised as being marked by “ a r 
recklessly bold manner and sketchiness of the * 
wildest and roughest kind.” Judged by the 
standard of to-day, the writer says it is highly 
finished. But it is not Whistler’s greatest , 
picture, though no other example, perhaps, < 

suggests so completely the range of his powers. 
Another picture is that known as “ The Little ^ 
White <jirl ” ^Symphony in White, No. 2), 
painted in 1864. As a merely technical achieve- 
ment this picture, w^e are told, can hold its 
own with any of the permanent works in the 
Tate Gallery A third picture, ” The Two Little ^ 
White Girls ” (Symphony in White, No. 3), ^ 

is dated 1807 It is said to he less spontaneous 
than the picture previouslv named, but the 
drape lies are described as marvels of soft 
purity ^ 

“ THE world’s GREXTFST M \STERPIECE. ” 

The piortrait of Miss Alexander (1872) makes 
up a quartette of pictures which are ” the way- 
marks of the artist’s progress ” ^ This last 
picture is considered the most exquisite bloom 
of Whistler’s art. Not only is it perfect in * 
its w.iv, it is Ihe most perfect picture of its 
kind in the world. Nominally a portrait, ; 
actually It is a superb piece of harmonic decora- 
tion, a patterned arrangement of line and colour, 
of which Miss Alexander’s figure forms the ' 
principal portion. In this sense it is, in the 
writer’s opinion, the world’s greatest master- 
piece. If the picture ever comes into the 
market, he thinks it should be secured for the ^ 
nation at almost any cost. Indeed, he goes 
so far as to say one would rather have it than 
half-a-dozen canvases for which large sums, 
have been paid. ^ 






^ tUE MUStC PF 

An article on the Ohinese and Their Music,” 
by A. Corbett-Smith, appears in the September 
^ issue of the i^hisical Titnes, 

^ In teord with Chinese traditions, the first 


extend to music aUo^ apd^a^ fe# the 

writer was present at a conceit g:ivcn by Chineifee 
lady students, the programme of which was 
almost entirely Western. Even gramophones 
and piano-players have found their Way into 
China. 


authentic record of the existence of Chinese 
music is an account of its, destruction. We 


learn that the Emperor Tsin Chi Hwangti 
(about 200 B.c.) decreed that Chinese history 
should begin with his own reign, and that he 
caused all previous historical and other literature 
to be destroyed. Thus perished the ancient 
music of China. Nevertheless the writer thinks 
it is safe to assert that music, singing, and 
dancing were in constant demand for ritual and 
festival in China from the earliest times. In 
more modern times, however, the practice of 
music has fallen into disrepute, and the 
strenuous elfo'rts which have been made to revive 
it have met with small measure of success. Yet 
poetry and music are indissolubly united in the 
/ Chinese mind even to-day. Confucius, some 
3,500 years ago, made a journey through the 
Empire, collecting and writing down national 
songs, and his collection is one of the treasures 
of Chinese literature. All the ballads are in 
rhyme. Three stanzas of a poem are quoted, 
but the writer is unable to trace any music to it. 

PIONEERS IN ** PROGRAMME ” MUSIC. 

At the present time the practice of music in 
China is considered rather contemptible than 
otherwise. It plays an important part in festi- 
rals and at funerals, but^ the professional 
^ musicians belong to the lowest class of society 
The incidental music used in the drama is of 
particular inlenest, though it is stated to be 
nlbre maligned by foreigners than any other 
i form of the art. In the domestic drama an 


PLUMBAGOS. 

What are plumbagos? In the September 
issue of thp Connoisseur Mr. Weymer Mills 
explains that they are miniatures in lead ppncll, 
a style of portraiture which, it is now ^being 
conceded, had its great masters. 

The great plumbago period dates from the 
commencement of the Commonwealth to the 
accession of Queen Anne, reaching its zenith 
during the early years of the reign of Charles IL 
David Loggan and William Faithorne were the 
first of the seventeenth century plumbago 
artists. Loggan was to the lead pencil what 
Van Dyck was to the brush, while Faithorn/e*s 
portraits, asserts Mr. Mills, are more like 
shadows of Lely. One of the finest Loggans in 
existence is a portrait of Cardinal Mazarin, done 
in 1659 Paton was another great plumbago 
artist of this period ; Bellamy did Cromwell in 
1659; Thomas Forster's “Duke and Duchess 
of Marlborough ” reposes at the South Ken- 
sington Museum ; and Bernard Lews (the 
second) portrayed Bonnie Prince Charlie and 
Peg Woffington. In Georgian days we find 
Zincke, the Richardsons, and others. Many 
of these artists were also engravers. A portrait 
of Nathaniel Lee, by Faithorne, is estimated 
as worth ils weight in precious stones. Later 
portraits include one of Washington Irvjng, by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, and one of .Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, bv himself 


orchestra of flutes, strings, drums, and gongs 
is used ; in martial and historical drama a simi- 
lar orchestra is used, but without the wood- 
wind. Thu character of the music and the 
rbanges of tempo, etc., enable the audience to 
tell what action to expect on the stage. It is 
thus possible to foresee whether the general and 
his army are going to be victorious or not, or 
whether the village Romeo will be happily united 
to the maiden of his choice ' Thus the Chinese, 
it is pointed out, were the pioneers in “ pro- 
gramme ” music. Chinese music, as it still 
exists, remains, like the Chinese mind and 
character, incomprehensible to the foreigner. 
The orchestra plays almost entirely in unison, 
but, as the instruments are not constructed with 
exact precision, the result is generally discord- 
ant in oharricter, The social reform which is 
now spreading in China tS at last beginning to 


10 TRIUMPHE ! 

Bliss Cvrman contributes an inspiriting song, 
“ Triumphalis,” to the Atlantic Monthly ^ from 
which we quote the first and last stanzas 

Soul, art thou sad again. 

With the old sadness ^ 

Thou ^fialt be glad again ^ 

With a new gladftess, 

When April sifn and rain 
Mount to the teeming brain 
With the earth madnc!i(i?, 


Thou shalt grow stnOAg 
Confident, tender,^ 

■Rattle with wroing 
ne truth’s defender,— ^ 
Of thh imrrnsiTtal 
Bom mtmi . 










' SPORT ANO HUMOtJR. 


GAME-PLAYING IN CHURCH. 

Mr/ G. R. S. Mbad, the editor of The Quest, 
GOhtributes a notable article on “Ceremonial 
GaiWe-playing and Dahcing in Mediaeval 
Churches. “ To modem minds, any mixture of 
realism and religion is undesirable, but our 
fqret^rs were very human and more imagina- 
ti^ve than the present sedate generation — hence 
thei.i’ adoption of many picturesque •observances 
whidftvunfortunately, are now things of the past. 

the best known ecclesiastical games is 
that of Pelota, which is thus described : — 

'The canon who had been mo.st recently received stood 
ready, holding his ball {peloiie) in front of his chest, in 
the nave oi^St. Stephen’s, about one or two of the clock 
in the afteriKK>n. He then presented it formally to the 
dean, or to the senior dignitary present, who put what 
is termed the poke of his amice over his head in order 
to manipulate the ball with greater ease. When the dean 
had ceremonious! taken over the ball, he supported it, 
as the canon had done, on his breast with his left arm. 
And thereupon he immediately caught hold of one of 
the canons by the hand and began a danoe, which was 
followed by the dancing of the other canons in a circle 
or in another mode. Then the sequence “ Praises to the 
Paschal Victim ” was rlianted, accompanied by the 
■ organ, in order tn make the singing more regular and 
**morc ia time with the dance-movement. The organ 
was within hearing of the actors or executants, as they 
played their parts at a place ini the nave where, prior 
to i6go, was to be seen a kind qf labyrinth, in the form, 
of several interlaced circles, as is still the case in the 
cathedral of Sens.. But the finest part of the proceedings 
was the “ circulation ” of the ball, that is ts say the 
passing of it from the leader of the company to the 
several players, and repassing of it back by them to the 
president, who was probably in the middle of the ring 
clad in all his distinctive vestments and ornaments. 

Mr. Mead also describes at length the ritual of 
“ The Whipping of Alleluia,” “ The Percula of 
Naples,” etc., and gives many references and 
authorities which tend to show that these cases 
were by no means isolated or due to peculiar or 
local conditions. 

Many inM '•tig.i:'.)!'** hold that these ceremonies 
were in a large meaisiire survivals oif old folk 
customs and adaptations from pre-Christian 
religions, but Mr. Mead thinks that these games 
“ should have their heredity traced to a tradi- 
tion within the Church, and that, too, from early 
timos*” The probabilities are strongly in 
favour of former theory, although altered to 
meet the exigencies of 'primitive Christian ritual. 


. THE SPORTSMAN AS 

: sportsman has been terribly maligned, 
and - mniiy who^r have '-repeated the “let’s Ijcijl 
somcthii^ *’ anecdote,, as represen tifig the ideal 

- V.'- 


of the English shooting-man, should, by waj^ bf 
repentance, read “The Debt of ihe Naturalist 
to the Sportsman ” in this 'month’s BdUy's 
Magazine. The writer does not trouble to defend 
the particular pains and penalties inflicted on 
the lesser creature, but views the hunter aS 
the presiding genius to whom nature herself is 
.somewhat indebted. Thus fish, rats, and frogs 
would have a poor time were it not for the' 
kindly interference of the sportsman ; and as for 
birds, well, these simply couldn’t exist without 
the fostering care of the man with the gun. We 
give the author’s argument for what it iS 
worth: — 

There is no doubt that the occurrence of some rare ^ 
birds in the Midland counties is to be attributed to the 
hold which foxhunting has on the country. 

There are fewer gamekeepers and gardeners here thap 
elsewhere, the coverts are kept for the foxes, and in the 
spring-time while the vixen is laying up her cubs the birds 
are nesting in undisturbed quiet in the thick hedges and ^ 
trees of the fox coverts. 

Then where foxes are other vermin, stoats, rats, and 
weasels are kept in check, and these are terrible foes to 
the nestlings. Altogether the fox is a most useful friend 
to the naturalist. A really well-mi.uiaged fo.x covert is 
the best of sanctuaries for wild life. 

The general conclusion we must come to is that sport 
in general is one of the best allies the naturalist has, and 
could we imagine an England without sport, we might 
have a land as birdless and songless as Italy and parts 
of France are to-day. 


THE ORIGIN OF BILLIARDS. 

In Windsor for October, Frederic Adye de* 
scribes the evolution and progress of the game 
of billiards. He says, though probably not so 
old as chess, billiards is certailily a game of 
great antiquity. Its derivation is said to be 
from hal and yard, a stick. It is in no way 
akin to cricket, but certainly to croquet. An 
old print of 1710 represents a game of billiards 
with the ball being driven through arches stand- 
ing on the bed of the table. Carr and Kent- 
field appear to have been the earliest claimants 
of championship honours. The first-named 
flourished about 1825. Carr achieved his repu- 
tation by means of the side twist. The magic 
of this was attributed to the -chalk that he used, 
and'he made quite a good thing by grinding up 
some fine chalk and retailing it in pill-boxes at 
2S. 6d. a-piece. Kentfield lived until 1873, and 
remained champion unbeaten till his star paled 
before that of John Roberts, the elder. Kent- 
field made great use of the spot stroke. His 
highest all-round break was ig6. The imprbve- 
/nent in amateur play is said to have been great. 
Once there was but one amateur in the entire 
country credited with a Too bjreak. Now' double 




that number has more than onta babn achieved 
11^ the amateur championship. 

Mr. Melbourne Inman, champion of Eng^lish 
billiards, contributes his say on the modern 
grame. He says we have reached such a hig-h 
state of efficiency at the present time, that to him 
the future seems to rest with the individual 
player himself, his precision of striking, and 
consistency of form, plus the various scoring 
systems. The first place in scientific billiards, 
^ he says, was taken by a French officer, one of 
the survivors of Napoleon’s Grande Arm^e, 
Capitaine Mingaud. While in captivity in Pans 
* he conceived the idea of dispensing with the 
mace and using the leather-tipped stick now’ 
known as a cue. The father of modern billiards 
is John Roberts. He lifted the billiard table 
from amongst unpleasant surroundings and 
showed it to be the medium of sclentifir 
recreation. 

REMINISCENCES OF A COLONIAL 
JUDGE. 

In the September number of the Canadian 
’ Magazine Mr. D. W. Prowse gives the remi- 
niscences of a garrulous old man, of “ dear, 
delightful days of Arcadian simplicity, when 
pO'rt wine was a shilling a bottle, and we h id 
no debt.’* His has been an unusually varied 
career. As a young fellow he was a lawyer, 
estate agent, representative of a great English 
fire insurance office, and member of the Legis- 
lature. Later in life his multitude of offices 
w^ere worthy of Gilbertian comic opera He was 
district judge, police magistrate, chairman of 
Quarter Sessielns, chairman of the Baard of 
Health, and inspector, with full control of the 
police. One morning he found himself admiral 
of the Bait Squadron and called upon to take 
ccmlmand and fight the French fishermen. 
When nominated for judge in 1865 he had two 
^ opponents. Unfortunately for themselves, these 
individuals were overcome by lavish hospitality, 
gnd at the moment when the nominations had 
to be handed in found themselves on the steamer 
one hundred miles to leeward of the district. 
From his rich store of anecdotes regarding 
wrecking, robbery, and forgery, I select the 
following, which tells how a cross-hackling 
fudge was forced to laugh by an Irish in- 
spector’s wit. A man had been caught setting 
fire to his house. It was a clear case of arson. 
At the trial the judge cross-examined the in- 
spector very severely : — 

You arrested the prisoner? ” < 

Yes, my lord.’* 

he very much frightened? ” 


Terribly scared, ‘my lord.” ' ' ^ 

^‘You searched the pri^ipn^^What did you v 
find, sir? ” 

“ I found, my lord, the ' Key of Heaven * (a 
Catholic prayer-book) in oOe pocket and his 
insurance policy in the other. He was prepared^ 
for both worlds, my lord.” ^ 


MISSIONARIES AS MISCHlRf- 
, MAKERS. 

The arrest of a number of Christians, cahefged 
with conspiring against the life of the Govternor- 
Gcneral of Korea, is still “ wropt in mystery.” 
The Oriental Review contains an article by 
Bishop Harris, in which he says the kindest 
things about everyone concerned, and especially 
eulogises the paternal toleration of the Japanese 
Government m all matters of religion, and the 
missionaries work hand-in^hand with the 
authorities. He says : — 

The naming of so man> leading missionaries in Kor^a 
as being implinted in the ronspiracv against the life of 
the Governor General is not to be taken in the sense that 
the Government is seeking to discredit them After the 
conclusion of the trial, T am confident that it will appeat 
that the authorities have not for a moment regarded the 
missionaries as being connected with this scheme 
murder, but as pursuing a dicettlv opposite couhe 

To arfest and imprison one’s friends is cer- 
tainly Gilbertian, but we hope with the gooa 
Bishop that the incident will end happily for 
everyone concerned. 


“BULLS IN THE AIR” 

Mrs E Lytieiton^ describing in the Nine- 
teenth Century the humours of Irish servants, 
turns in a drove ot Irish “bulls.” She 
says : — 

I believe it is lommonly supivostd that no Irn^i naan 
or woman ever opens his mouth without letting Tall 
pearl of price in the shape of a “ bull ” or othc^T uHCon-' 
scions witticism This is pirhaps a slight exaggeration, 
but one docs now and again come across a genuine Apocb 
men I once had the good fortune to ovcrh^<lt 
myself Two working men were walking close bebind 
me in Stephen’s Green, and one said to the other^ I 
nivtr seen sich times ' What wid the oowld, an* 'what 
wid wan thing an’ another, there’s people dyin* *QW 
that niver died befower ” Bulls are eelllilMidy iff thtf 
very air One breathes in ,Iicland, and 
classes A friend offee cvpTsuned -that ‘*my 

mother was the only one oi my w-os ever 

married ” She could see nothiff® the si- 
lence, and was decidedly itoiW iphich 

greeted it. (But, after all, ae % bW ** #orae 

than Milton’s “ fairest of liet 4aj|^ ^ 

remark of Thucydides IhffI th® f 
the greatest of those that hfS 
Vras one day trying W f * 
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.THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

We notice elsewhere Mr. Legge’s article on 
the late King, the first of fifteen papers on very 
diverse subjects, which makes the Fortnightly 
exqettent reading. Mr. Arthur A. Baumann 
writes on “ The Opportunity of the Unionists ” ; 
W&' glad to find one at least vXho can clear 
his c^wii iniiid of cant. He says straightly : — 

It uij lU) use deoeiviog ourselves about the Midlothian 
Self-det:«ptinn has been the biine of the Con- 
$erVattiVe party. The victory of Major Hope was not 
certainly a. triumph for TarifT Reform. The successful 
candidate must be accepted as the best witness on the 
cause of his own success. Major Hot>e has declared that 
he did not win on Tariff Reform; though he does not 
dwell, naturally, on the fact that he explicitly assur::d 
the electors that Tariff Reform was not the issue. 
J^cithcr was the election an emphatic condemnation of the 
Home Rule Bill, for the increase in the Unionist vote 
was very small, a little over 5 per cent. The election was 
an unmistakable protest against the Insurance Act. 

“ Politicus ” is moved to discuss “The 
Unionist Land Policy” in an entirely partisan 
I Spirit, for he must know the value of such state- 
ment^ as these : — 

Striving to tax the landlorcPfe ^Uf of their land, merely 
in order to gain votes in the towrui, the Liberal politicians 
Stre taxing the British farmers out of their farms and 
hOmhS, driving many of them across the ocean, and 
iclcreasing the general flight from the countrj(. Liberal 
poUey, which during sixty years has done all the injury 
i' couhl U) our agriculture, threatens to make its ruin 
irrfrievRble. 

Mr. Perceval Landon contributes an interest- 
ing survey of the affairs of ” Tibet, China, and 
India/' and Mr. Charles Boyd writes encourag- 
ingly on “ The New Day in Rhodesia.” 

In contrast to these affairs of men we arc 
introduced anew in ” The Insects’ Homes ” to 
the miniature world discovered by Fabre. The 
reviewer is Maurice Maeterlinck, who writes 
charmingly of the heroes, monsters, and intel- 
I^tuals of the insect world. Here is an 
absorbing picture of Lilliputian nuptials : — 

All Mid, the marriage custonvi arc dreadful, and, con- 
trary tKO'^ in every other world, here it is the 

fenwli ;of l^e pair that stands for strength and intelli- 
gence and for crucltyj^and tyranny, which appear to 
be theif consequence. Almost every wedding 

ends in t^.^loleat nnd immediate death of the husband. 
Often tbttvbiiide by eating a certain number of 

suitors. of. these fantastic unions cx>uld 

be^supplk^ by Scorpions, who, ns we 

know, and a long tail supplied with a 

sttef m me# is OKtremely dangerous. They 

in the shape of a senti- 
motionless, with fingers 
eadi othqr blissfully, 
Jwf nli^' otp^.’thair .ec-stiiay , 


Next, the foreheads come togethei and touch; the mbiirdis 
— if we can give the name of mouth' to the monstioua. 
orifice that opens between the claws — arc joined in a sort ; 
of kiss; after which the union is accomplished, the male 
is transfixed with a mortal sting and the terrible spouse 
crunches and gobbles him up with gusto. 


THE NATIONAL REVlEAV. 

The feature of the month’s chronicle is that 
the editor has arrived at the conclusion that the 
German Emperor really wants peace, and at V, 
Baltic Port has recognised the value of the 
Triple Entente -for the maintenance of the ’ 
balance of power. Tlie Triple Alliance is, indeed, 
Mr. Maxde recognises, grateful to the Triple 
Entente for saving them from the fire-eaters at , . 
Berlin and their head, the German Crown 
Prince. This from the National^ in place of the 
usual panic-screech, is quite refreshing. 

Mr. W. R. Lawson tells the story of the Mar- ; 
coni Company from his point of view. The 
( ompany, he says, was about to die a natural 
death, when it secured as managing director in ‘ 
J909 Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, brother of Sir Rufus , 
Isaacs and noAv Cabinet Minister. Then the 
company made an advantageous bargain with , , 
the Post Olhce. Again this year a much more 
advantageous arrangement has been made for 
the company with the Postmaster-General. liie 
result has been success for the company at the , 
expense of the taxpayer and the public, A bom- . 
mittee of inquiry is proposed, and the writer ^ 
lm:>ks forward to its examination of the Chan- 'i 
ccllor of the Exchequer, the Attorney-General, 
and the Postmaster-General — ^who ” have figured 
more or less in this suspicious episode.” 

Mr. Borden’s opportunity, according to 
fXM'ialist,” is to insist as a condition of Canada's 
helping the British Navy, “without a .supple- i 
meiitary British programme, no Canadian 
programme.” . ' 

Mr. Maurice Low says that there Is no hope of J 
the Senate ratifying an appeal to The Hague on ) 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. He reports that' 
there has been little evidence of rancour towards 1 
Great Britain in the American Press. The old 
days of twisting the lion’s tail have gone, 

Mr. E. B. Mitford adjures Liberalism to 
renounce its un-lmperial, if not anti-imperial, 
tendency, and to embrace Imperialism, otherwise 
it will be crushed between the Imperialism it 
affet'ts to despise .and the Socialism which it 
dreads. 

Mr. W, J. Courthope declares that the House 
/of Commons has usurped all the attributes of 
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sovereignty, ^so that the Cabinet and nt^ the 
monarchy is now the despot and the Ministers 
composing the Cabinet ate irresponsible. But, 
; as the Crown and not the House of Commons is 
the centre of the Empire, the doctrine of Minis- 
terial responsibility must receive a new 
interpretation. 

Mrs. Frederic Harrison, after repi^aling some 
outworn arguments against woman suffrage, 
suggests that there should be constructed a sort 
of standing committee of w^omen known for 
their efficiency as inspectors, examiners, etc., 
with , some dozen other women chosen from 
outside, to act as a bureau of information to 
receive complaints arid collect evidence and serve 
as a purely honorary body of a consultative 
character on questions which concern women 
and children. 


> THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

The October number contains a wide range of 
interest and variety. 

Mr. Herbert Samuel writes on Federal Govern- 
V ment, and hopes that such elements of federalism 
as may suit the case will be brought in to correct 
the present over-centralisation of the govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom and under- 
centralisation of the government of the Empire. 

A FREE ANGLO-AMERICAN CANAL. 

Of the Panama difficulty Mr. J, Ellis Barker 
obligingly suggests the solution. Great Britain 
should guarantee the position of the United 
States at Panama, and the United States need 
no longer fear the canal being attacked. The 
Panama Canal should he freed from dues in the 
same w'ay in w^hit^h the Danish vSound dues were 
abolished. The extension of the Panama tolls 
should be secured by the payment of a lump 
sum, capitalising the aA^erage income to be 
derived from the canal. In this Great Britain 
might take the inlllativc. 

THE COMING DISMKMHERMENT OF CHINA. 

Dr. Dillon prophesies the dismemberment of 
'China within the next twelve, or even six, 
months. He says : — 

Inn^r .and Outtr Mongolia Imvo severed their con- 
nection with China. Tibet b^s followed their example. 
Russia finds a document which proves Mongolia's right 
• to secede. Great Britain refyses to recognise the worldl*s 

youngest and greatest Republic” unless the Republic 
formally undertakes to respect the virtual independence 
of Tibet. St. Petersburg and Tokio accord to the Mon- 
\ goUan rebels the rights of belligerents. The Tsar's 
\ ; ^Government sends military instructors to Mongolia and 
^ tells China that she may riot exercise a veStige of real 
/ ’Sovereignty over that rebellious people. And the thfefc 
' ■ **! friendly ’^ Powers are how turniiig the 1,546,000 square 
, ; of ebioa proper into a vast tff Settlement in 


which 380 milUoni^are to be cooped up hence forth j for- 
bidden to settle not only abroad bUt even on the 2,744,000 
Square miles beyond the "VVaM tvhicli the Republic has 
just proclfiinoed ‘‘integral parts of China.” ' 

ARE THE IRISH UNFIT FOR HOME RULE? 

Mr. S. de Vere, writing from Limerick on the 
social aspects of Home Rule, declares that the 
Irishman, individually and collectively, i.s his 
own worst enemy. He illustrates this position 
by himself bkickcning the Celtic nature for its 
contempt of law and order, its mistrust of fellow- 
countrymen, dishonesty and corrupton. Ireland, 
therefore, is unfit for Home Rule. 

HOW TO END ANGOLA Sl.AVERY. 

Mr. William Cadbury and Mr. E. D. Morel 
suggest that this country, as guarantor of tile 
Portuguese African domain, should despatch a 
s|>ecial commission to Angola and the Islands to 
investigate the deplorable conditions of the slave 
traffic prevailing there. If it should be found 
lhal Portugal cannot govern her vast depen- 
deneies in West Africa humanely, we should do 
everything to forward the transfer by friendly 
agreement of such territories or parts of them 
to other Powders who will administer them 
rightly, 

TO HEI.P THE AVOMAN UEHIND THF. PURdA. 

Captain Charles Rolleston pleads for the 
extension of the system of lady advocates to pro 
lect women behind the purdfi in India from 
being wrongfully deprived of their property, and 
also for the Government encouragement of lady 
doctors to save them from brutalities and 
worse of their present treatment in sickness. 

OTHER ARTICI.ES. 

Rev. A. H. T. Clarke, writing on the conflict 
of religion and science, calmly announces that 
the study of the geologicid record has killed 
evolution. S. M. Mitra undertakes to prove the 
presence of Christianity in Hinduism by finding 
parallels to the Beatitudes and to the Ten Com- 
mandments in the ancient scriptures of India. 
Mr. Sydney Brooks shows how the New York 
police and magistracy are under the control of 
the politicians, who have organised in their 
service the. criminals rind desperadoes imported 
from all parts of* the world. Mrs. Hall repro- 
duces the notes of an interview with Napoleon at 
St. Helena in 1817, in which Captain Hall 
learned from the illustrious captive that his 
father, who was at school with him at Srionne, 
was the first Englishman he ever saw. Mr. 
C. E. Stewart reproduces in facsimile a most 
interesting statement of accounts by a visitor to 
London in the year 1651. With that as clue the 
writer gives a very vivid picture of the capital iti 
long -gone times. • 
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THE CONTEMPORARt REVIEW. 

Contemporary for October is a good all- 
lound number. Several articles have been 
separately noticed. 

DR. DILLON ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

Dr. Dillon thinks that M Sazonofif’s visit 
will be largely concerned with the Persian 
problem, and suggests tliat Sad-ud-Dowleh 
might be the strong man which both Powers 
would find It wise to appoint He deals faith- 
fully with the scandal of “»the Yankee 
Panama,” and sa) s if the P.inama Canal Art 
remains on the statute book of the United 
States, international covenants with Washing- 
ton will have lost all binding force It will 
shake all faith in arbitration and treaties, and 
Will make one feel that huge armaments aie 
the only trustworth\ guarantees of territorial 
integrity and of pcai c Morocco he describes as 
1 heavy drag on hianie, who mislakenl} con- 
ceived it as anothcM \lgiers To reduce to order 
tribe after tribe pnicmcil will involve a huge 
army of oicupation It ilv , Dr Dillon thinks, 
will certainly renew her membership of the 
Triple Alliance 

UNCONSCIOIS HI MOLIR OF THl AMl-HOMI- 
RFLLR 

Mr. Ashton Hhhers describes Ireland on the 
eve of Home Rule He docs not spare the 
ludicious inconsistencies of the Irish opjxments 
to Home Rule He sav s — 

• 

'llierc 5 OH liMce lliern — tlir relics the It 'wings ol uhU 

IS oiH t i doniimnt \ristotr^(\, dcfrtpil now, liink 
rupt in st itesm insliij) ind liriuis, ruiind b\ iG blgotr^ 
and w ml of forcsiglit So ]o\ il, th it it w going (m.) it 
lo list m urns its king md h]^ loss (sui ti 

of tht in IS It doesn't hke), st) dworttd frtun tlic- f u is of 
its eii\ ironrnent ih it it keeps on rrliting tin sunt old 
inrximp'Uible timdul lies, issuring voii in the siinc 
breath Ihit the ionnir> is seething with subiion, \tt 
absolutely pt irc f\il nrintd to the teeth, \el thinking ot 
nothing si\e the new Is lound prosptrits ibhornng (ht 
very words “Home l^nlc,’ ACt ow siting, tingir on 
trigger, the opportunity to shoot (runt less, ytl alwriAs 
day in, d ly out, enmmitting inelTidwc 'ittempts to 
murder (ih, iny brothers, wlu’rcsoeMr light ind lend 
mg may lx, they ut (trt uiih not with \ou ’ hut let no 
man say that the romir Irishman is extinrt 

The f irt is obvious th it with loinii natively unim 
pojtiVnt exrcptions, Inliiid, outside hdfast and the 
Protestant districts adjacent is practinlly free from 
cnenos of violence This cm be yerihed by reference to 
Ibe lihatges of the judges on nrtmt 

BAD BUSINESS AT THt POST OFFICE. 

Mr. G. P. Collins calls attention to what he 
conceives to be the bad management of the 
trading departments of the State, notably the 
telegraph service, which is being worked at an 
.annual loss of over a million. He reckons that 
the sum pnad by the telephone company as 
royalties for the right to trade in telephone 


business should gd diredt to the Exchequer, and ^ 
not be entered to the credit of the State tele- 
phone service. . So readjusted, the accouOt 
shows an annual loss of ;;^34o,286. Even allow- 
ing the royalties of the telephone company to 
be reckoned in the telephone account, the d€^ 
parlment shows no profit. He presses for an 
(conomy in management that will resist the 
pressure of interests and of the popular desire 
for cheapness 

VVIIVr IHF lARiri cos IS AMERICA. 

Mrs Ashton Jonson w^ages ruthless war from 
American experience against Protection as a 
panacea for Labour unrest One manufacturer 
she quotes ns showing that the tariff compelled 
the American people to p i\ six millions a year 
for shoes more than they otherwise would, 
l-urther, Protection is being demanded by shoe 
manufacture rs English samples were shown 
b\ them as costing 5s 6d , impossible of dupli- 
cation in Vmcrifa under 9s 6d Cashmere 
hose, which in London would cost 3s , could 
not be bought under 8s or los 1 he American 
consumer pavs just about double what his 
English cousin docs She quotes Miss Tarbell 
lo show the pcinicious effects of the Tariff 
League, which is perfect!} organised to bring 
the influence of almost unlimited wealth to bear 
m the support of the protected interests. 

” Nothing but a revolution can bring about a 
reversal of the taiitf policv 

01111 R \RTIC I 1 S 

HAL Fishei gives a vivid sketch of 
C DISK a and its Napoleonic reminiscences. He 
remiiks th it the Trench Government have put 
up no tablet lo m irk an} of the homes or houses 
of the grCtil \ ipolcnn, ihouji^h he is held in 
adonnj4 memorv b\ the C'orsican people. Pro- 
fessor S ind tv tInnUs tint the prospects of 
Chrisliin reunion in ic)i2 have been aclvanced, 
not merclv b} the positive negotiations so far 
.ippiovcd bv the T stabhshed Church and the 
Unittd lice Chinch of Siotlind, but also by 
the milder tempei with whieh Welsh Disestab- • 
lishment has been discussed Rev E. C. E. 
Owen Itments the defective leaching in the 
modern side of T'nglish public schools Rev. 
W C Stewart contributes an appreciation of 
I tfeadio Hearn 

Mr Mvlrtcf Low' quotes in the National a 
salutary remark fi om the New York Sun * — ” The 
Monroe Doctrine is but painted lightning unless 
behind it and every application, amplification, 
amendment and corollary of it stand the Army ^ 
and Nav} of the United States, the whole powe^ 
of the United States, and behind that the SuIh ^ 
stantial majority of American public opinion. 




P*' / 'the HIBBERT jOURNAt. 

fe; The most striking papers in the October 
P Httihber — a native of Fiji’s plea for Christian 
and H. V. Arkell’s account of 
5 ^, the regeneration of the Catholic Church in 
i France as a result of Disestablishment— have 
p^(jeen separately noticed. 

!* Mr. F. I. Paradise illustrates the exuberant 
L ' optimism of the American by acclaiming Mr. 

Roosevelt’s new departure as the unrolling of 
C the splendour of God, and as the initiation of a 
y new era of industrial and social justice achieved 
I through the genuine rule of the people. He sees 
I signs of the coming renaissance of religious 
*1 faith on a national scale. 

? Mr. A. J. F. Blair pleads for the higher 
I Socialism, which would, wilhout violent 
p changes, so transform the so< i.il atmosphere 
and awaken the social conscience that a mil- 
\ lionaire will come to feel as much ashamed of 
himself as a man who has been warned off the 
Turf. “When it becomes as disreputable to 
I be a millionaire as to be known to have robbed 
bank, the mam atlriction of immense wealth 
will have disappeared ’’ 

Mr. L P Jacks shows that under demon acy 
the iirea of authority is being- steadily expanded, 
L and asks whether the people are being trained 
^ for the cor resfXDn ding habit of obedience. 

^ The Hon Bertrand Russell finds the essence 
of religion in the quality of infinity, and wishes 
to preserve three elements in Christianity — 
Mmely, worship, acquiescence, and Jove, but 
declares that it is not necessary that the object 
? of worship should exist as long as one wishes 
it to exist ! 

^4 Mr. Edwin Bevan, writing on tlu Gnostic 
\ Redeemer, says that no real parallel has been 
^foimd to the Micf of the Divine One “ taking 
upon Himself for love of man the form of a 
servant/’ 

f Mr. J. W. Srolt Impeaches the doctrine of 
f Bergson ns destructive of the notion of per- 
^ sonalit>, and so leading to pessimism 
^ Professor Lobstein endeavours to estimate 
^ the worth of Tyrrell to the Protestant con- 
) sciousness. 

' Mr. T. R. Glover recalls the daemon environ- 


THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 

De Gids contains several contributions con- 
cerning Anna Louisa Geertruida Bosboom- 
Toussaint, the celebrated authoress, the cen- 
tenary of whose birth was duly observed on 
September i6. From these contributions, and 
from another in De Tijdspiegelj we learn that 
she was a noble woman who ever worked for 
the advancement of the Dutch people. Her 
romances might interest English people ; she has 
dealt with Leicester and Queen Elizabeth, Lady 
Margaret Doftiglas, and others. This review also 
publishes an article on the report of a Commis- 
sion enquiring into the matter of the revision 
of the Dutch Constitution, with a view to 
certain electoral changes These include Pro- 
portional Representation, Manhood Suffrage, 
and Female Suffrage. 

“ Army and School ’’ is the title of the open- 
ing conliibution 1o De Tijdspicgel. It is 
generall> conceded that physical and mental 
training should go hand in hand ; it is also 
agreed that the country should be in a position 
to defend itself from foreign aggression. There- 
fore some kind of military training would be 
good from all points of view, for it develops the 
physique, it teaches the art of national defence,^'"; 
and it inculcates dis( ipline and obedience, also 
the knowledge how to command. There is a 
philosophic article on free will, in which the 
writer contends that the will is free, and gives 
definitions of terms 

I . . 

In EUevier, the illustrated article on Venetian 
glass work is exceedingly interesting ; the text 
is instinctive and the pictures show some excel- 
lent specimens of the art, including old vases 
that delight the eye. Filigree work, according 
to Venetian tradition, was discovered in 1540, 
and seven years later an edict was promulgated 
that forbade the glass workers to make the 
process known to outsiders. 

Vragen des Tijds also deals with the question 
of boys doing military exercises in order to 
prepare them for the time when they, as young 
men, will take up military duties in earnest, and 
in order to give them a liking for the same. 
The article contains much information on the 


I menl of the primitive Christians, and observes 
^ that it w^as broken down not bv philosophy and 
science but by the ideas and personality of 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

M. J. Lailda discusses the future of Judaism 
England, and says that the majority of the 
would-be reformers are indifferentists. They 
probably drift aw’ay from Judaism. The 
others will remain within the orthodox fold and 
j^’tobserv’c just so much of the ancient faith as 
them. 


general subject of young men and the Army, 
and the writer reminds us that in olden times 
(notably in the British Navy) lads of twelve and 
thirteen were not infrequently employed OH 
active service. The long school vacations afford 
splendid opportunities. 

In another contribution, Anna Polak writes 
forcibly about the position of women in ihH 
labour market and the hostility of 
politicians to any enlargement of the feminine 
sphere of activity, ' 



THE SPANISH REVIEWS. 


I 


Cervantes occupies so important a place in 
Spanish literature that one expects to find 
essays on “ Don Quixote ” tolerably pften in 
the periodicals. La Lectura opens with a lec- 
ture on that chapter of the masterpiece which 
concerns the meeting with the galley slaves, in 
the course of which many explanations of words 
and customs are given. The slaves are chained 
together, each with a ring round his neck, 
securely padlocked; that was a common sight, 
and the writer quotes from an old ollicial docu- 
ment concerning prisoners as an illustration. 
Other explanations and references are equally 
entertaining. The second contribution to this 
issue will 'command more attention from the 
non-Spanish reader; it is an account of a jour- 
ney to Tihuanacu, in Bolivia, and a description 
of the ruins to be seen there. The writer tells 
us how he journeyed to Tihuanacu \ia Huyana, 
Potosi and Illampu, near Lake 'liticaca, and he 
dwells on the glorious landscape. Tihuanacu 
may be called the tomb of the race of Aymara. 
'J'here is a church or temple, with two granite 
hgures in the doorway ; the lineaments of these 
effigies seem as if moulded rathe'r than produced 
by incisions. Of the great Palace of Kalasa- 
saia there remain some stones and pillars, but 
one’s curiosity is aroused by the huge blocks 
of lava used in the construction of part of the 
edifice. How were they brought to thi> place.-' 

Nuesiro Ttempo has a long articte on the 
Jaws relating to the disjxisal of family pro- 
perty in various provinces, showing the methods 
of division among descendants and ascendants. 
It might form a good subject for discussion 
in a political debating society. There is an 
appreciation of Henri Poincare, the French 
scientist, and an essay on “ Rousseau and His 
Influence.” According to this essay, the 
influeilce of the great Frenchman can lie traced 
in many celebrated men — Kant and Huxley 
among others. 

The concluding instalment of the essay on 
“ The Science of Customs ” appears in Ciudad 
de Dios. In how far custom affects one’s ideas 
of right and wrong it is difficult to determine, 
says the author; before we can make a science 
pf such a matter we must be able to state 
definitely what are the exact factors, just as 
the astronomer and the naturalist do. A long 
contribution follows concerning the four cele- 
brated portraits of Philip II. to be seen in the 
^fdnrial, the construction of which was due 
^ that monait^h. The writer observes at the 
outset that he does not propose to deal with 
the portraits in the Escurial, for the simple 
reason that he. has not seen them. He con- 






trives to give some very interesting detafia 
the monarch who sent the Invincible 
lo our shores and of his counterfeit present- 
ments. 

The stoi7 of Beatrice of Aragon, 
became Queen of Hungary, is continued in thatTv" 
current issue of Espana Moderna. From the 
many incidents here recorded, the following is 
one of the most striking : In 1475 she wrote tp 
the Pope concerning the canonisation of a priest 
n.imed Bonaventura, dead long prior to that 
date ; she urged that this honour should be ^ 
done because he v/as so saintly and because a 
miracle had h ippened in connection with his j 
mortal remains. His body had long since 
become dust, except the tongue with which he 
had preached the (iospel so earnestly; that 
member had rcm.uned intact, without thev<: 
slightest trace of decay. Sr. J, Perez de ^ 
(lUzman deals with the Educative Methods of 
Latin and British Civilisations, showing how 
the Neo-Latin peoples have differentiated fiom 
lh( old Rom. ins and how the Anglo-Saxons 
have improved from the almost savage state of 
their ancestors and acqiiirexl virtues similar tb 
those of the Romans. In the course of his 
lemarks he spe.iks of Iving ; among the Latin 
jxoples a falsehood uttered by a lad provokes ^ 
.1 smile .it his smartness, whereas the result of ^ 
Ixing found out in a lie would mean .\ severeif 
i.istigatuiu for .1 British hov. . ij 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


Thf Xorih American Eeinc'it^ for September ^ 
presents a wide variety of topics and writers, 
hour of die .irtitles ha\e hi-en separatel\ men- 
tioned. 

W'illuun Elliot Griffiths contributes a very ^ 
glowing panegyric of Mutsiihito the Great, 


wliosc character he maintains is revealed in his | 
poetry. \ 

Miss Edith W>att finds in Mr. W. D. Howells J 
a national contribution. ” Whatever else hof 
may say, Howells tells the tale of the speculative | 
soul of Americ.i. ” Rev. P. .S. Afoxom sketches v 
TurgenielT the man. j 

Mr. Arthur Benington contributes interesting t 
illustrations, grotesque and serious, of the way 
in which Shakespeare and other great writers ^ 
have been translated. , 

Mr. Charles Johnston warns the American ', 
farmer against the true inwardness of Socialisnt 
Mr. John Burroughs indulges in a reverieli 
upon ” the phantoms behind us,” the long pi 
cession of different forms of life through whi 
life has evolved into man. 
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• PSYCHICAL REVIEWS.- 

The Theosophist for September dc>eb not con- 
’tain much new matter. Mrs. Besant’s lecture 
on Investigations into the Super-Physical 

* is concluded, as also are the articles on “ The 
Coming Christ,” by a group o-f American 
students. Alba concludes his paper on “ Edu- 

I , cation and Spiritual Culture,” and explains how 
‘ the religious consciousness should be awakened. 
He maintains that the first step towards this 
is by developing a perception of the beautiful 
and the faculty to conceive beauty under all 
f its forms. i^)sthetic, ethical, and religious 
problems must be linked together that they may 
by common effort evolve the religious conscious- 
^ neSs. Educational work should not be carried 
on in the midst of cities and in the foul atmo- 
sphere of dusty streets. ” The school ought to 
' stand in the wood, amid flow'crs, having the 
blue sky over it .... By turning our backs on 
Nature, we deaden the leceptivc faculties in our- 
selves and in our children. ” Most interesting 
is the writer’s account of the colour-sound 
method employed by Mrs. Ownkowsky, the 
' Russian violinist, in teaching children. A. 

Rangasvami Aiyai tells of the work, progress, 
L and expansion of the Theosophical Society 
" under the title of ” Ihe Old Order Changeth.” 

^ Marguerite Pollard WTites on the Bahai move - 
ment and theosophy. 

.The Theosophical Chronicle for September 
contains many very good articles. ” J. N.” 
shows by copious quotations from the WTi lings 
of the ancient bards and Druids how the teach- 
ings of Druidism and theosophy have much in 
common. In ” Thoughts on the Law of 
Cycles ” E. A. Cory explains how in our lives 
we are constantly influenced by cycles of feeling 
and thinking — it is thus our so-called habits 
t are formed. The writer says ” that the 
knowledge of the working of cyclic law, and 
the law of the formation of habits, as we may 
eall it, would be of infinite help to us in the 
curing of habits, in the checking of bad habits, 

' and in the making of new habits.” Captain 
Samuel Turner gives some interesting extracts 
^ from a semi-official report of an official visit 
^ to the Leshoo Lama in the year 1775. Tlie 
Leshoo Lama was at the time eighteen months 
old, but, although unable to s|>eak a word, 
conducted himself with ” astonishing dignity 
£ind decorum.” Herbert Coryn, M.D. , 

^ M.R.C.S., writes on ” Cerebral Localisation,” 
which theory, he says, is finding greater and 
greater difficulty in maintaining ll/e, and is 
'^ rapidly giving way to the new conception ” that 
1^ mneh or all ♦he brain is involved in every func- 
' tjjcm, but that some particular parts are the 
jf ^tonnecting places with the outer world.” 


Two articles are of special interest in the 
I heosophical Path this month, and both deal 
with the same subject, ” Man,” and* his de- 
velopment, which must come from within, from 
himself, from his higher self. ” The phe- 
nomenal universe comes and goes, yet man, the 
eternal, remains. Stripped of all his accessories 
.... he stands just what he has made himself, 
no more and no less. . . . One thing alone, of 
all those which he fancies he ever has or ever 
can possess, is his — that indefinable yet com- 
prehensive thfhg, his character.” ” Man feels 
dimly, at present, that the race is approaching 
a crisis, that his only hope of safety is to ally 
himself to the Higher Self — the God within, to 
bolcfly re-assume his creative functions, bring 
Older out of chaos, or be swept to destruction." 
These two quotations arc from Gertrude van 
Pelt’s article, ” The Upbuilding of Real Life,” 
ind ” 'Ihc World Problem,” by IL Alexander 
b ussell. Among other articles arc “Wesleyan 
Minister and the Higher Self,” by H. T. Edge; 
“ Mysteries of Sound,” by a Student; and an 
.irticlc on the “ Late Emperor of Japan,” by 
Kenneth Morris. 

The^ Occult Review contains an account of 
a curious medu al superstition of the Middle 
Ages, relating to the Powder of Sympathy, 
which was used as a cure for wounds. The 
powder was not applied to the wound, but to 
any article that might have the blood from the 
wound upon it. Miss Mabel Collins contributes 
another chapter of her book, “ The Transparent 
Jewel ” Irene E. love Warner writes a most 
interesting paper on “The Religion of Ancient 
India. ” 

THE FORUM. 

One or two papci s have been separately 
noticed Mr. Allen Kline indulges in a historic 
survey to prove that the rise of a new Party is 
inevitable. To succeed, it must be based on two 
conceptions : the Government shall be the ser- 
vants of the people and be vested with sufficient 
|X>wer to discharge this service. Mr. E. E. 
Millei describes certain factors in the re-making 
of country life. Thanks to improved farming, 
the farmer is going to get more out of his deal- 
ings with the soil. He will get more out of his 
dealings with men. He will not rest content 
with a basis of business that gives less than 
50 per cent, of the consumer’s money to the 
producer. A third factor is the farmer’s in- 
creasing desire for a better standard of living. 
Mr. Albert Hardy reviews the progress of the 
movement for cremation. Benjamin de Casseres 
says of Pierre Loti, as of Lafeadio Hearn, that 
he phantomises the universe. He is the 
Prosper© of impressionism. books are an 

aromatic hashish. 



Some Books of the Month. 


THE “ENTENTE CORDIALE.’* * 

DE pRATz has had the felicity of writing 
a book which all will agree to praise. For oncp 
let us start with the outside. The cover is dark 
red, with a design in gold copied from a beau- 
tiful ancient book cover. It is like a French- 
woman to desire that her inmost thought should 
have an adequate outside garment. The internal 
idea IS a noble one, and especially grateful to the 
Klvilw of Reviews, for that which we have 
been trying to do for years by means of *the 
Scholars’ International Correspondence and the 
exchange of homes Mile, de Pratz is doing on a 
wider basis. Whereas English people generally 
used to decline acquaintance with “ foreigners,” 
preferring to fight them, now the desire to be 
friends is gaining ground But how can you be 
friends with people of whom >ou know only 
their outward appeal ance? Mile, de Pratz sets 
out to show her countrymen and women from the 
^inside. This she is peculiarly qualified to dp. A 
^ hVcnchwoman to the fingertips, with no alien 
blood, she was educated in England and obtained 
her diploma in <iii old-established London college 
for women All who read her brilliantly written 
book will realise her comm.ind of English and her 
knowledge of England. During hci* years of 
study here her holidays were always spent in 
France, and later she became Professor of 
Literature in a Pans Lyc^e and General Inspec- 
trice of Public Chanties. Add to this the fact 
that her social position is a high one, and it will 
be readily seen that hc'r advantages lor seeing 
Ixith English and French i>oints of view are 
exceptional 

Mile, de Pratz rightly says that of all countries 
in the world France is the most difficult to know, 
largely owing to a temperament essentially tfieir 
own. tor instance 

The h^ad of a French will not .idmit an outsider 

of any kind into his circle unless he knows everything 
about that outsider, even if the stranger be of his own 
race and nationality 

Of course, this originated in the strict seclusion 
from the outside world of the jeune jille which 
was once so rigorously maintained. Another 
reason why the French are so often misunder- 
stood by us is that they wear their vices on the 
outside, blatantly, flagrantly, whilst we conceal 
ours, and thus they appear worse than they are. 

* France from Within. By Claire de Pratz. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. los. 6d. net.) 





Then, too, we form our estimate mainly from | 
Parisians, and Paris is the intellect not the heart ^ 
of France. Comparing France and England, 
Mile, de Pratz says : — 

The essential racial differences between the French 
and English he in the fact that the French are absorbing 
and assimilative, while the English arc aggressively and | 
wilfully non adaptable. The French believe that they 
have much to learn from other nations Ihe English aJo * 
inclined to believe that they have nothing to learn 
from anybody. But as nations, as individuals, * 
always possess the qualities of their defects, this 
non adaptability of the Englishman constitutes ^is j 
very strength, and makes his race the dominant race ? 
when brought into conflict with more barbarous peoples. 
That IS why he is so excellent a coloniser among inferior i 
communities But when in contact with other civilised 
nations, he can learn nothing from them. He carries 
his own habits and customs and personal idiosyncrasies 
wherever he goes, and considers them infallibly superior 
--because they are English — to the habits, customs, and 
idiosyncrasies of the inhabitants of the country in which 
he has decided to live, 

thus explaining many of the inconvenient mis- ? 
understandings which it is her object to clear 
aw ay. 

These quotations, however, give very little idea 
of the gay brightness of style and broad outlook ^ 
of this desirable book, and tell nothing of the ^ 
attractive illustrations, verbal and pictorial. Of | 
Frenchwomen Mile, de Pratz says : — 


The type of woman who knows little or nothing con- 
cerning her husband’s business affairs and who is content 
to receive a weekly wage from her husband to cover the 
household expenses and her own does not exist m France. 
The French wife is not only her husband’s confidante, 
but IS essentially a co worker and partner, sharing all 
his interest:, both in business and private affairs She 
prefers to work if she has no dowrv, rather than to live 
upon her husband’s generositv She will not allow him 
to support the entire expenses of the household, for she 
has .X fine spirit, and insists upon her own economical 
independence, whether it comes from her own private 
inixnne or whether it be the wage of her own efforts 
Vet in a Pans kitchen nothing is ever lost or wasted, and 
everj thing is subjected to the scrutinismg eye of the 
mistress of the house, who knows to a nicety the resources 
of her gardemanger 
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But the book itself must be read, for there is in 
it not one word that can be neglected ; whether 
she is talking about education and the stress 
laid on that as beyond mere instruction; the 
chapter on match-n>aking, which Mile, de Pratz 
obviously approves of; the inside view of a 
French Lyc^e, with a delightful story which I 
have no space to quote ; th^ Paris SalcJh ; or th^ 
final chapter on that bane of Paris life— 


i 









rtWE GREATEST LIBERTY MAN 
feV HAS EVER TATCEN WITH 
W NATURE.* 

I ^ As a boy Mr. Bryce pored over the books of 
A old travellers in the Andes, such as Humboldt, 
pWd the accounts of the primitive American 
pApeople as given m Prescott’s “ Conquest of 
Peru,” so that wnft the opportunity of a four 
I tnonths’ journey presented itself it was eagerly 
grasjwd. One result is a record of the first 
impressions of a man pre-eminently accurate in 
\ essential information, and with a judgment, 

' based upon keen observation and international 
knowledge, tempered with the tact which 
I" belongs to the great Ambassador. The story 
t opens with his railway journey across the isth- 
^ mus of Panama and a description of the Canal 
works, ” that greatest liberty man has ever 
^ taken with Nature.’/ About half way through 
h he saw the hill of Balboa, from the top of which, 

. he was told, both oceans could be seen if the 
r Weather were propitious. In picturesque lan- 
i guage he describes the approach to Colon, the 
/ Atlantic town, and Panama on the Pacific. In 
no measured fashion Mr. Bryce descriljes the 
h care the United States Government has taken 
I* for the health of the people working in that 
region, formerly so pestiferous. The houses, 
J'" he says, 

are each of them surrounded on every flooi by a fine 
wire netting which, while freely .admitting the .iir, 

^ excludes winged insects All the hospitals have been 
I netted so carefully that no insect can enter to carry out 
infection from a patient. Every path and every vard is 
jfCriipiilously clean .and neat. Not a puddle of water is 
r left where mosquitoes can breed, for every slope and 
Vibottom has been carefully drained Even on the grass 
I slopes that surround the villas at Anron there are little 
draini laid to carry off the r-iin 

And his comment is that to have made one of the 
w pest-houses of the world as healthy as Boston 
London is an achievement of which the 
American medical staff, and their country for 
I* them, may well be proud. From Panama Mr. 

Bryce travelled to Peru, which is no longer an 
^ Eldorado, for its chief riches have gone either 
I to fire-eating adventurers or have become the 
f |)ortion of a rival government. Contrasting old 
V iind later Peru, he says : 

i, The break between the old Peru of the Incas and 
I the newer Peru was as complete as it was sudden. The 
A' .^arliet ba-d passed on nothing to the later, because the 
^irtt of the race was too hopelessly broken to enable *it 
5^^ (tp give anything. There remains only the submissive- 
of a downtrodden peasantry, and its pathetic fidelity 

* South America: Observations and Impres- 
fly Janjes Brvee. (Macmillan. • 8s. 6d. 

r; 


to Its primitive superstitions. Some old evils passpU ^ 
away, some new evils appeared. Human sacrifipes ended 
and the burning of heretics began. 

Of Arequipa, three days from Lima, he writes : 

“ It wasj an oasis like Tadmore in the wilder- 
ness,” and he fells a delightful love story of the 
old Colonial days. 

Unfortunately, space prevents a longer de- 
scription of the impressions taken in the further 
journey down to the Straits of Magellan. This 
last is, perhaps, the most memorable portion of 
the book, as concerns a part of the world and 
a part of our possessions so little known. The 
Argentine, Uruguay, Brazil, all receive notice, 
but not until nearing his journey’s end does Mr. 
Bryce indulge in comment, commercial or 
political. He queries : “ May not territories be 
developed too quickly? Might it not have been 
better for the United Stales if their growth had 
been slower, if their public lands had not been 
‘io hastily disposed of, if in their eagerness to 
obtain the labour they needed they had not 
drawn in a multitude of ignorant immigrants 
'from cential and southern Europe? With so 
long a life in piospect as men of science grant 
to our planet, why should we seek to open all 
the mines and cut down all the forests and 
leave nothing in the exploitation of natural 
resources to succeeding generations? ” 

Of the Monroe Doctrine he sa} s : 

So long there was iny fear of an attempt of the 
I iiropean Powers to overthrow Republirm Government 
in any of ^he Amenrm States, the protetlion promised 
wis welcome, and the United States felt a corresponding 
interest in their clients “ But nrrumstanccs alter 
iai»eb,” the South American Republics say, “and since 
there are no longer rain clouds coming up from the 
East, whv should a friend, however well-intcntionicd, 
insist on holding an umbiella over us? We are quite 
able to do that for ourselves if necessary 

Neither does Mr. Bryce find much evidence of 
solidarity of interest amongst the South Ameri- 
('an peoples, and certainly race-consciousness 
is not so patent and potent as in North 
\merica. He does not give a ^e^y favourable 
report of the young Englishmen who emigrate 
as compared with the Germans. 

“They rare less for their work,” so my informants 
declared, “ and they do it less thoroughly . Their interests 
at school in England have lain chiefly in playing or in 
reading about cricket and football, not in any pursuit 
needing mental exertion ; and here, where cricket and 
football are not f;o be had, they become listless and will 
not, like the young Germans, spend their time in master- 
ing the language and the business conditions of the 
country.” What truth there is in this I had no means 
of testing, but Valparaiso is not the only foreign port 
in which one hears such things said 

—a truth which it is a pity the younf men in 
question do not lake more to heart. 



. I 

four STUDIES OF WOMEN AND 
MARRIAGE. 


In Mrs. the man and woman are 

iHegally attracted chiefly because they are idle. 
In The Three Anarchistsi Janet and George are 
tempted because she is unmated, though mar- 
ried. Both are young and mutually attractive. 
In The Irresistible Mrs. Ferrersl the wife pas- 
sionately loves her husband, who has married 
her without affection in order to have an heir. 
In Lamorna^ the difficulties are chi^y tempera- 
mental. 

Mr. Benson gives us in Mrs. Ames some 
i lever character-sketches, drawn from the 
e/ite of Risborough, which, like Cheltenham, is 
the special resort of retired Army people, solici- 
tors, etc. Mrs. Ames is the social leader, a 
woman with any amount of common sense, 
plucky, and dominant with the pow^ei which 
knowledge of one’s own resources and careless- 
ness about the opinion of other people give. 
Her husband is good-hearted and happy-go- 
lucky, and though ten >cars younger than his 
wife, this has been a matter of no moment until 
the period when our mlroduction to them takes 
place And her cousin, Mrs Evans, for sheer 
lipck of inlere'.t in life, gets into misdiief and 
makes love to Major Ames. None of the 
characters has ideal aims, and the descriptions 
of the luncheon parties, the “ catty ” gossip, 
and provincial outlook are drawn to the life 

JsJo one of Mrs Rawson’s readers^ will be 
surprised to find that hei three .inarchists ” arc 
the divine ones of Love, Birth, and Death, those 
who, Mr. Masterman says, are ‘‘ always disturb- 
ing to any satished civilisation ” Her heroine, 
fanet Boldrc, the offspring of passionate love, 
was left stranded, a day-old babe, on the tender 
mercies of a foreign munu ipalit) . At three 
years old a Hammersmith orphanage took charg-e 
of her. At fourteen Janet was sent out to ser- 
vice. At length she came to anchor with a 
happy-go-lucky but moral and sober family, 
and shared their poverty, acting as ** help,” 
governess, nurse, and companion in the house- 
hold of a retired quartermaster, until chance did 
her a good turn and a Pekingese puppy intro- 
duced her to a lady who took her into her house 
and gave her a chance of education. Mrs. 
Lemon’s next proceeding wrought the trouble of 

* Mrs. Ames. By E. F. Benson. . (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6s.) 

t The Three Anarchists. By Maud Stepney 
RaWson. (Stanley Paul. 6s.) 

J The Irresistible Mrs. Ferrers. By Arabella 
Kenealy. (Stanley Paul. 6s.) 

S Lamorna. py Mrs. Alfred Sidg^dek. 
(Methuen. 


Janet’s life. A kinsman of her beoef^tfee^ 
came to stay in the hefuse. He was a widow<6f | 
and wanted a second wife; Janet, he saw, WOald i 
do admirably. He was not a grand wooer, bhC 
Janet had never come in contact with lovers^ * 
and Mrs. Lemon played upon her love ' t 
children. Janet could give children to the 
House of Boldre, of whichl^jlhe, her kinsman, ^ 
and his son were the last descendants. TOo I 
late the girl realised her mistake. George waS i 
unlovable in every sense and unestimable. He 
made a home for her after a year or two of 
uncomfortable lodgings, but brought into it the 
ghosts of all his former evil doings. Amongst 
others, his neglected son came by chance into 
the same neighbourhood. Youth turned to 
youth, causing bitter sorrow, the exile of the son 
and the death of the father resulting. Sorrow 
developed Janet’s character, she grew fast 
mentally and was becoming ready for the 
mothtrhood for which she had always craved. ^ 
Jo he I a second time came the three antirchists : 
death earned away her husband, the birth of 
hei little son followed rapidly, and love came 
later, rich, full and overflowing. Mrs. Raw- 
son’s novel is not a smooth, regularly told 
story , It demands thought and bears re-reading 
— in fact, Its value does not lie on the surface, 
but must be sought for. 

\rabella Kenealy’s is a jxiwerful and re- 
in iikably interesting psychological story. 
Ihe obscrvci in chief is Christopher Malet, a 
distinguished author, who, having been com- 
pelled lo divorce his wife, accepts the invitation 
of his nephew% a doctor, to come and pay him a 
visit in the quiet of his country home. Sti^dy of . 
character is the passion of Malet’s life, and soon 
after his introduction to his hostess he realises 
that, though thin and plain, even ugly at times, 
she has attractive powder; but it is the attraction 
of the snake type — cold, quick, lithe, and subtle. 
She is likely to be a woman of surprises, though 
the ordinary onlooker she is simply a cheerful 
wife, loving her husband and ruling him. Bui 
Carry Corry is^ but a subordinate character, 
though under the stress of sudden temptation 
she justifies Malet’s estimate of her. The in- 
terest of the story centres round Lady Lygon 
ind Mrs. Ferrers, the rivals for the love of 
Monica Lygon ’s husband. Miss Kenealy is 
prodigal of colour in her presentation of Mrs. 
Fer/ers, yet curiously this lady is not so real as 
Lady Lygon, probably because the latter is more 
truly a woman ; her strength lay in self-repres- 
sion, that of Mrs, Ferrers in self-expression. 

Malet was present at a gathering to which 
Mrs. Ferrers had been invited!^ ^ 

He saw not a beautiful woman mertly, but a unique ^ 
au<l enthralJintf jirrsonality, the «ort of woman who “j 
nnkes historv .nui iinmakeb rivUtsations. In thnt 
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|Xi^«i^C all the other m«Q women in t}i« room 
hecan^e paere walkers-on, p^sons to form a background 
ior th« real actors m the Lygon drama — he and she and 
Mrs. Ferrtfrs. And as Lygon had gone down in his 
esteem when he had supposed him victim to the 
odalisque, now he went up m his esteem when he saw 
the quality of his conqueror. 

*“ The tno stood out in relief from all the frivollers 
about them, she wi nt^ b oth in brain and body as being 
upon a higher evo^lpkinary level, with their battle of 
life to be fought u^n the higher ground of their finer 
and further evolved humanity. 

Lady Lygon, who before her rival’s entry had seemed 
a trifle indeterminate perhaps, now, with the coming of 
her rival, took up her position in the foreground of the 
drama. 

Malet,^all vigilance, saw by the instant ot profound 
gravity which supplanted the smiles he had been lavish 
mg upon the Duchess, and by the momentary blazing of 
his eyes as they met those of Mrs. Ferrers, that Lygon 
was no common philanderer, but was, on the contrary, 
one capable of an unswerving fidelity to his true mate 
And at once the drama became of vital and absorbing 
interest. 

For of these two wbmen, both so bciutiful and clever, 
and yet so different, which was the man’s true mate — 
his wedded wife or that other 

It would not be fair to give here the result of 
the duel between the two lair women, but it can 
be seen that the story is of absorbing interest. 

Lamorua is on a different plane, though, like 
Mr. Benson, Mrs. Sidgwick has chosen her people 
from the rank and file of the upper middle class 
There is no need to emphasise the straightfor- 
ward directness of her method of telling the 
story, the clearness of her characterisation, or 
the charm with which she keeps the reader’s 
attention fixed from beginning to end — that 
goes without saying. The problem in this case 
is so difficult that the reader feels to the quick 
the ^gony it must have caused Lamorna. She, 
a clever, sensible girl, has become a sort of 
guafrdian to a cousin a few years younger, but 
idle, desultory, and wayward. Pansy is en- 
gaged to a fine young fellov , who has had to go 
to South America. Meantime, on the Conlinciil, 
she meets a fascinating man, a woman-huntei , 
whose wife, loving him in spite of all, bears with 
his infidelities. The inexperienced Pansy, whose 
craving is to have even only one “ glorious 
hour^” falls into Colonel Auray’s clutches and 
runs away with him, returning after a day or 
two with opened eyes and desperate fear. Is 
Lamorna to tell the true lover when he returns? 
The moral of the story is that young girls should 
be told by their mothers or those acting in place 
of a mother about the realities of life ; ignorance 
on this point does not often conduce to bliss’. 

A NOVEL OF THE ALPS.* 

Mg. OxENHAM has forsaken the Channel 
Islands, but, only* to show us that he can deal 
equally wall ufith a glacier country. 

* The Quest of the Golden Pose, By John 
Oxenhnm, (Methuen.) 


Maurice Helme, the great Qcqlistj meets in 
Switzerland a daughter of one of the guides, 
who is almost the counterpart of the beloved 
wife he had lost but a few months after their 
wedding. Roslein was in her early teens when 
he met her first, but the attraction he felt for 
her drew him to her mountain home year after 
year. 

A scoundrelly young man, part guide, part 
smuggler, guesses that Helme loves Roslein, 
and vainly seeks to kill him. One of the most 
thrilling incidents in the book is that in which 
this young man, whilst acting- as guide to 
Helme, either by accident or of intent drops him 
down a crevasse : — 

lor cl second the rope ass it tightened held him sus 
pended, then it gave — <ut through, he thought after- 
wards, bv a knife-edge of ice — and he slid down, down, 
mazed beyond thought, and with only a vast dull wonder 
m his mind that he was still alive. 

It was the snow that came m with him that saved him 
He was m a kind of ffume in the ice which ran down- 
wards at an angle of seventy degrees Ihe aides were 
like polished glass . . At first he was too be 

Wildered to notice anything . . Then as he 

slipped downwards he saw below him the wonderful 
pale blue green illumination ol the glacier ice — growing 
not in intensity, for m no sense was it intense, but 
always of the thinnest and rarest imagimble, but grow 
ing in quality and visibility He bad been in crevasses 
and ice caves without number, but never had he ** 

anything to equal this. There the glacier light was 
always more or less mingled with the light of the day 
or the sun But here was the ice light all pervasive m 
its transparent luminosity It was like thin blue-green 
sunshine. . . . Helme struggled on ; the air was 
fresh “Id sweet and cold . . . He climbed <ind 

fell, he sprawled and stumbled He slid and rolled 
down smooth, dark inclines and landed at the bottom 
in icy pools, bruised and bewildered But the fact that 
he was constantly falling made him hopeful that he was 
getting down hill 

And so Helme progressed with pain and 
bruises until he came to one hideous place where 
the glacier had cracked right across and the gap 
was ten feet in width, he judged. But he 
crossed it, and hour after hour he wormed his 
way amongst monstrous shapes and nightmare 
fancies, fighting on, because to give up was to 
die. 

A characteristic touch is the way in which, 
when recovering after his perilous adventure, 
Helme examines his hands with care, fearful 
lest those delicate instruments of his onerous 
work had been damaged in his struggle for life. 
There are many other interesting characters in 
this pleasant novel, which will certainly enhance 
Mr. Oxenham’s reputation. 

WHEN PLATO WAS A YOUTH.* 

Mr. Stacpoole, as always, throws a glamour 
over his readers — ^gifting us with new vision 

* The Street of the Flute-Pfayer, By .H. Dc 
Vere Slacpoole. (John Murray. 6s.) 



so that we cap see life thro4g[h the 
of a Greek fisher-boy in the time when Plato 
was a youth. We touch the quay of the 

. great harbour of the Piraeus, see the dawn 
coming, the blue of the sea and the purple 
of the far-off hills of Attica, just as the 
spear^top of Athena, which crowns the Acro- 
polis, gives the sign of the rise of the sun and 
the dazzle and splendour of the coming day. 
We hear the sound of oars in rollocks as the 
giant war-trireme passes, we go up the wonder- 
ful wall-lined road which leads straight to 
Athens, join the throng in the morning market 
of the great city, hear the last new byword, 
watch the chaffering of buyer and seller, and see 
and hear the philosophers and aristocrats who 
deliver their wisdom or sparkle with humorous 
jesting. We taste the red mullet, the olives 
and the honey of Ilymettus, rub garments wdth 
vSociates, and listen to a barber quoting 
Euripides. 

The story itself, with every tragedy which can 
follow on the trail of Love, takes but a few 
days, yet ends with the death of hero and 
heroine. 

^ OF thb: old school.* 

It would be a task worth doing, for those who 
have leisure, to take the interesting “ remem- 
brances,” of which we have several published 
this month, and collate the various references to 
old times, irrespective of personalities. Sir 
.\lfred Turner has seen things with the ^ye of a 
soldier, so he remembers best the floggings and 
brutalities of earlier days, whether the schoolboy 
or the soldier were the recipient. 

Sir Alfred’s schoolday reminiscences are very 
pleasant, but the great value of his book lies in 
the story of his connection with Gordon and 
and in the many years he spent in 
Ireland under Lord Spencer’s administration ; 
the result of what he saw then convincing him 
that the Irish are right in demanding Home 
. Rule of some kind. 


The Keynote, by Alphonse de Chdteaubriant 
(Hodder and Stoughton). ” Monsieur des 
Lourdines,” which gained the Prix de Goncourt, 
awarded annually for the greatest piece of 
French imaginative writing of the year, has 
been translated into English by Lady Theodora 
Davidson under the above title. In its delicate 
and careful characterisation and absence of plot 
it is akin to Flaubert’s ” Un coeur simple,” and 
the reader is held spellbound until he closes the 
book with a sigh, hardly able to realise that 

* Si^ty Years of a Soldier- s Life. By Sir 
Alfred Turner. fMethuen. las. 6d. net.) 


Monsieur and Madame dea 

Anthime, their only son, never existed save. in . 

the fertile brain of the gifted artist who created ^ 

them. 

WEDMORE’S^ MEMORIES * ' 

Of making books ther^ is no end, yet '( 
who would wish to makwln end of such 
delightful “memories” as ' this month’s pub- A* 
lishing has brought us? Links with the past 
such as these are a joy to those who have left * 
their youth behind them, and a valuable source , 
of information for those who have not, like Sir 
F. Wedmore, had the chance of seeing Kate ■; 
Terry, Ellen Terry, and Mrs. Kendal act to- rj 
gether in a burlesque ; listened to Charles 
Dickens whilst he read “The Chimes”; or 
talked with “ I’oncle Sarcy.” Sarcy it was who 
said to Sir Frederick, “ Dites done! Chez 
vous en Angleterre, vous n’avez pas de Th^itre, 
n’est ce pasr” but who, coming to England, j 
found that we had Irving, 

But it is not only the stage about which we ; 

get such happy glimpses. Sir Frederick heard J 

Liddon, Boyd Carpenter, Stopford Brooke, Wil- i 
berforce, Jowett, Ward Beecher, and many 
another great preacher, and tells us here how 
their words struck him. • A 

It was not a preacher, however, but Sir James 
Knowles who told him the story of Queen Vic- 
toria and Lady Southampton, who, by reason of 
age, long-proved devotion, and reciprocated ^ 
friendship, was privileged to talk of many ^ 

things, and who one day said to Her Majesty ; — f 

Do not you think, one of the satisfactions of 

the Future Slate will be, not only our reunion witK those 
whom we have loved on Earth, but our opportunities of 
seeing face to face so many of the noble figures of the 
Past — of other lands and limes? Bible times, for 
instance. Abraham will be there, ma’am; Isaac too, 
and Jacob. Think of what they will be like ! And the 
sweet singer of Israel. He, too. Yes, ma’am. King 
David we shall see.” And, after a moment’s silence, 
with perfect dignity and decision, the great Queen made ^ ;■ 

answer, ‘‘ I will not meet David ! ” ' 

TWAS SEVENTY YEARS AGO. 

\et another link with the past is The Battle 
of Life of E. Kebbel (Fisher Unwin. los. 6d. ? 

net), in which from his own seventy years’ 
experience and that of his contemporaries he 
brings before us, as only a practised writer can ' 
do, pictures of the country in those far-off days 
when railways were not and turnpikes demanded 
toll from the wayfarer. Mr. KebbeUs father 
was a Leicestershire vicar, and the^t>oy, living 
in a county where schoolboy| always hatj holi- ^ 

^Memories of Frederick IV edmbre. (Methuen. 

7S. 6d. net.) y 



;^ay6 when a meet was to take place within a 
jmle or two of the village, was a sportsman from 
his youth. He learned early to handle a gun 
and knew every bird’s note and every nest for 
|hiles around j in those days people were fewer 
,and birds were more numerous. Our author, 
being intelligent and full of spirits, has plenty 
of mischief to ^Acount, as well as a sober 
description of th6 Merchant Taylors’ School of 
those days, Exeter in particular, and college life 
in general. The Vicar died, and the family had 
to leave Kilby, a deadly sorrow to a youth who 
^ so loved his hoihe. Then came reverse of cir- 
cumstances ; one room in London and a bitter 
struggle, made the worse perhaps by a tempera- 
ment totally unsuited for town life, for Kebbel 
was a born countryman. It can well be 
imagined that there is a great charm in a book 
which couples such remembrances with pen- 
pictures of the famous people encountered in a 
life which began when William IV. was king. 

The Two Rivers, by Ernest E. Briggs (John 
Long. 6s.). This may be a first novel, but in 
any case Mr. Briggs tells a pleasant, senti- 
mental, old-world story well. As it is sentimental, 
he has wisely placed his actors in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century (the twentieth-century 
girl would hardly behave as his Margaret does). 
Oddly enough, he gives a really modern step- 


mother, who is very imperfect, yet helps her 
husband and stepchildren. The author is npt 
quite logical, for in describing two rivers |ie 
gives the characteristics of a woman as beipg 
beautiful, secretive, silent, with hidden, tortuous 
ways, whilst the manly qualities are openness, 
impetuosity, impatience, chafing at obstacles, 
disdaining all meannesses ; yet his Margaret is 
certainly neither secretive nor tortuous, nor do 
all his men answer to his characterisation. A 
book which for many will have a peculiar charm. 
— 

Haunting Shadows, by M. F. Hutchinson 
(Methuen. 6s.). We have presented here a 
feast of thrills for those who enjoy the ingenuity 
which, burrowing patiently day after day, brings 
to light the actors in a mysterious crime. A 
murder is committed during a London fog. A 
young visitor on her way to a neighbouring 
house, nervous and frightened by the terrifying 
transit, sees her cab door fly open, and through 
the gloom a face appears and instantly dis- 
appear.s. Soon after the scared girl sees the 
portrait of the son of the house, and recognises 
his as the face of the man who is presumably 
the murderer. Add anarchists, a detective, two 
or three charming people, some mysterious folk^ 
and an anonymous letter-writer, and it will 
seen that there is plenty of scope for tense 
suspense. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


FICTION. 

My Love and 1. By Martin Kedfield. (Con- 
stable. 6s.) 

The scene of the story is laid in the United States. 
The writing is clever and the description of the various 
characters, who are of the Bohemian order, most fas- 
cinating. The trouhler of the company is a girl with 
“ivory face and tiny waist,” and the more one reads 
of her the better one reali.ses that the tragedy behind 
lies in the fact that she has a tiny soul also. The 
tro|ible comes when the man who has married her 
finds a real woman with a soul as big as his own. 
They rise to the situation and conquer themselves, and 
in the end find peace at least, if not happiness. 

The Turnstile. By A. E. W. Ma.son. (Hodder 
alid Stoughton. 6s.) 

This is certainly one of the most interesting novels 
of the month and will have a lasting reputation. Mr. 
Mason is apparently giving the fruits of his own 
experience as a parliamentarian. The., story begins 
with A tetrific earthquake, supposed to be in Val- 
.paraiso. Cynthia Daventry oomes to England in 
deadly fear of th#inan she supposes to be her father, 
Sind the thus engendered lasts her lifetime, 

although she marries happily and finds much pleasure 
in life; but the essential value of the book is the 


relation of experiences of her husband, who has given 
up the sea in order to obtain a seat in the House of 
Commons. The satirical description of the “cheapest 
club in London ” is truthfully pungent, and the 
development of character in Harry Raines pathetic 
as well as interesting and true to life. 

Things They Are. By Mrs. E. K. William- 
son. John Long. 6s.) 

A modern romantic novel. The heroine is supposed 
to be the daughter of a plumber, but turns out to 
be the child of an carl. 

Captain Hawks. By Oswald Kendall. (Stanley 
Paul. 6s.) 

Marvellous adventures in the Arctic Ocean in search 
of a treasure ship. A very amusing cockney sailor 
provides the fun. 

A Slice of Life. By Robert Halifax, (Con- 
stable. 6s.) 

The story has to do with the dwellers of Roper’s Row, 
in the neighbourhood of the London Docks. Mr. 
Donno is ode of those people who are quaint to read 
about, but most difficult to live with. He, his grand- 
daughter, and the curate are th<! chief characters. 
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Countess Daphine, By " Rita.” (Stanley Paul, 
2s^ne!t.) 

A pathetic story of two Italian musicians which is told 
by their respective violins^ an Amati and a Stradi- 
varius. 

Devoted Sparkes. By W. Pett Ridge. 
(Methuen. 6s.) 

A delicious account of a regular little cockney servant, 
who is the personification of courage, tact, and rapid 
thinking. Turned out of her home by a stepmother 
she by chance sees a lady who is called “ Miss G.*’ 
By another chance she manages to enter her service, 
and from time to time successfully engineers great 
benefits for her mistress. Her one ideal has been to 
become a sort of maid-companion and humble friend 
to Miss G., but her unselfishness does not obtain this 
reward. Hetty Sparkes has brought ;ibout a happy 
marriage for her mistress, without her knowing who 
planned that the adorer should come at the right 
minute; and so it happens that Miss G., when saying 
gOod-byc to all the maids, leaves Hetty with this re- 
mark : “I am sure, I am perfectly certain I know 
your face quite well. It is Emily, isn’t it? Good-bye. 
Good-bye, everybody ! ” Only a Mr. Pett Ridge 
could treat such an original theme in a manner so 
bright that even Hetty’s disappointment is not 
depressing. 

Darneley Place. By Richard Bagot. (Methuen. 
6s.) 

Marion Crawford’s sympathy with and vivid picturing 
^^)f Italian places and people would be a greater loss 
us if Mr. Bagol were not ready to supply that loss. 
This is the fifth or sixth novel in which the characters 
are chiefly noble, some of them being old friends. 

A young noble, Giovanni Rossano, is told by an artist 
friend that a visit to Walden will be greatly to his 
advantage, as it i.s one of the finest specimens extant 
of the old-fashioned English country village. There 
he is brought into contact wdth an extraordinary recluse 
named Darneley, who invites him to a house which has 
hitherto been closed to visitors like a besieged 
town, and when he returns to Italy he bc.ars with him 
an invitation to visit him again. Rossano’s mother is 
a great landowner in Italy, She sends him as her 
agent to a distant property, close to which is living the 
"ward” of Mr. Darneley. Naturally she becomes the 
heroine of the story, which is not only delightful in 
itself, but is keenly interesting because of the psychic 
influence which is supposed to have brought them to- ^ 
gethrr, and for the insight into certain phases of 
Italian spiritism. 

The Eagrave Square Mystery. By Arthur W. 
Marchmont. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s,) 
In which three friends, one of whom is an M.P., are 
present at a supposed murder and make the fatal 
blunder of running away without telling the police. 
There is, of course, blackmail, and one of the three is 
accused of what really is a murder ; the mystery being 
the difficulty of finding the perpetrator of this last 
crime. Of course there is a happy ending. 

Her Majesty the Flapper. By A. E. James. 
(Stanley Paul. 6s.) 

A reprint of these amusing stories in book form. 

A Staf of the East. By Charles E. Pearce. 
(Stanley Paul. 6s.) 

An interesting story of the Mutiny by this clever writer 

ending in a tragedy • 


The Lighted Way. By E. Phillips Oppeabeim. ’ 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) ' 

An absorbing novel of adventure, introducing a CJlty 
merchant and his wife; a Portuguese noble;; and a 
delicate invalid who dreams fairy talcs, and bo keeps 
up the courage of a well-born young fellow who has 
fallen into adversity. There is one murder at leasti 
and a certain amount of shooting. The Lighted Way is 
the river as seen from the top windows of a house on 
the Embankment. * 

Sister s-in-Chief. By Dorothy a ’Beckett Terrell. 
(Cassell. 3 s. 6d.) 

The book was written in answer to a competition de- 
signed to secure fiction which would embody, and 
appeal to the taste of the modern girl. It derives 
not only the prize of /'250 which was awarded, but to 
find a place on every shelf where young people are in 
evidence. 


'M 


IfagoherPs Children. By L. J. Beeston. 
(Stauley Paul. 6s.) 

A series of keenly interesting episodes of’ the Franco^ 
German War, in which, needless to say, fighting and 
adventures bear a large part. The “children” are a 
band of twelve Franc-tireurs, several of them men 
with the highest ideals. 

One of Marlborough's Captains. By Morice 
Gerard. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) 

The title j-hows the period of the story, which i* 
written with the greatest vigour. The description in 
the opening chapter of the ambush in which Marl* 
borough and Prince Eugene were almost taken, and 
the siege of the Castle of Hansau, with the rescue of 
its chAtelaine, read like one of the stories of the 
fighting knight.s of mediaeval times. 

The Open Door. By Fred. M. White. (Ward, 
Lock. 6s.) 

A capitally-written story of intrigue and adventure. 
The novel opens with the old picture of a poor girl 
substituting herself for the rich friend who has died. 
Naturally one expects of Mr. White an original way 
of presenting even that old statement that “Queen 
Anne is dead,” and the reader will not be disappointed 
in him. 

A Modern Arab. By Theodora Wilson Wilson. 
(Stanley Paul. 6s.) 

This takes us into Westmorland, where there lives 
a squire who acts like the king who desired Naboth*s 
vineyard. The unfortunate farmer who is his victim; 
the sympathising doctor, the woman painter who upsets 
the apple-cart, and many another character arc care- 
fully described, but the novel rather suffers from the 
consequent prolixity. 

TRAVEL, &c. 

Lords and Ladies of the Italian Lakes. By 
Edg-cumbe Staley (John Long. 12 s. 6d. 
net.) 

The author, who has sauntered,, much in the North 
Italian lakeland, has attempted here to revivify the 
ravishing scenes and lovely dwellings of the regioQi 
linking them with some of their hiost interesting 
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occupants. The manner is discursive, soihetiAies 
flippant, and the sort of Tit-Bits style reminds the 
. reader of a visit to some beautiful sanctuary, where 
the guide who had to be followed hastened on rapidly 
with a breathless description which left but little 
impression* However, there is no time i,imit with a 
book in which, with the help of an index, one can dip 
hero and there at one’s own sweet will. The 
engravings are a great addition. 


Eas^rn Alps, and thus the natural link between the 
north and ^e south, and goes on to give a moH ihte-^ 
resHng description of the many Tirol vallipyll, well 
ictiown and little known, also including many of the 
stories whith have been traditional in those valleys. 
The Passeierthal, the place of Andreas Hofcr’s birth, 
gives occasion for the history of his times, perhaps 
the most momentous in the story of Tirol. The bbok 
is charmingly illustrated by drawings and Water- 
colours. 


The Indian Scene. By J. A. Spender. 
(Methuen. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The editor of the Westminster Gazette went in his 
professional capacity to the iqii Durbar, and has 
here recorded his improssions of a memorable visit. 
His story opens with all the verve and joyousness 
of a boy set free from school. He journeys on with 
the trained eye of the observant journalist, and records 
his observations with the open mind and sympathetir, 
temperate criticism which would be expected from Mr. 
Spender. The thoughts of such an “outsider” are 
worth careful attention ; perhaps the gist of them may 
be gathered from this quotation : — 

“To the traveller in India the surprising thing 
is not that there should be unrest, but that there should 
ever be any rest. When he realises the vast number 
of the inhabitants, iheir dilTerenres in race, creed, 
and language, the high degree of intelligence and 
the subtlety of mind with which large numbers of 
them are endowed, he wonders only how it is possible 
to find governing formulas for them all. He will 
see more beaufiful faces in q morning’s walk in an 
Indian baraar tlian in any European city, and he will 
be charmed bv the grace and courtesy of the common 
folk. . , . However this m.ay be, one docs get the 
impression in India that to rule the.se people per- 
manently mu.st be an intellectual and imaginative 
efTort of a high order, for which no police, however 
vigilant, and no army however strong, ran in the long 
run be a substitute.” 

Among ihe Congo Cannibals. By John H. 
Week.s. (Seeley Serv'ice. t6s. net.) 

There is material for more than one romance in this 
unvarnished and unprejudiced account of the Boloki 
.and other Congo tribes by a man who has lived thirty 
years in their midst. From the pictures one would 
jtidgc the natives described to be healthy, clean-limbed, 
and fairly intelligent. I'he chapter on the language 
is interesting, the construction being alliterative; the 
folk-lore stories will abso please the general reader. 
In short, there is a mine of information of every kin«l 
in these closely-parked pages. 

T 3,000 Miles in a Ketch. By Cn plain R. clu 
Baty. (Nelson. 2s. net.) 

The attraction of this story of a French sailor, who 
crossed the Atlantic and sailed semthwards to the 
Antarctic !H;as in a as-ton l)oat, can well be imagined. 
Captain du Baty spent eighteen monihs on the almost 
unknown island of Kerguelen seal fishing, and finally 
landed in Melbourne, a brilliant feat of seamanship. 
There are plenty of funny incidents as well as bravely- 
borne suffering. Moreover, the journey was not under- 
taken in a spirit of bravado, but in the cause of science, 

The Brenner Pass. By Constance Leigh Clare. 
(Century Press. 6s.) 


Things Seen in Palestine. By A. Goodrich- 
Freer. (Seeley and Co. 2s. net.) 

A most delightftil little volume, giving just the infor- 
mation mc^t people would like to have and refuting 
many of the odd ideas we have of that country. For 
instance, it is said that probably there are not more 
than three score Turks in Jerusalem, that women .have 
much freedom and are held in honour, etc. There arc 
no fewer than 50 fine pictures. 

Adifcntures in Soiithern Seas. By Richard 
Stead. (Seeley and Co. 5s.) 

A series of descriptions of the inhabitants of the 
Southern Sea Islands, from Fiji to Madaga.scar, their 
wars, manners, customs, etc. 

Through Dante’s hand. By Mrs. Colquhoun 
Grant. (John Long. T2 s. 6d. net.) 

A brightly wiirtcn and interesting arcount of a delight- 
ful holid.iy spent in Italy. The illustrations are 
numerous .and beautiful, and the four chararters intro- 
duced, Sir Mark Revel and his young half-sistw^ 
IVrsis, who went abroad to escape from the wii'lW^ 
fogs and gloom of England, and the two Americans 
they met travelling in a harroccino del lattaio, or 
milkman’s carl, give the book a living interest. 

. HUMOUR. 

A Book of Famous Pits. Bv Wnller Jerrold. 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Tire compiler of this capital collection says in his 
preface that Man “ may be also flescribed as an anec- 
flote-loving animal.” Tlie go^ul things given here for 
his delectation arc a sort of anecdote history of wits 
from the days of Eli/.abeth to Oscar Wilde. Of course, 
like champagne, jcst.s once exposed to the air become 
somewhat flat, and like sweetmeats should not be 
swallowed in large quantities, but placed on the library 
bcKikshelf ready to hand wlien needed no one could 
find a better tonic for melanclioly than Foote and 
Sheridan, Quin, Bacon, Dr. Fell, and the othcra of 
this company. Shakespeare wrote th,at a jest’s pros- 
perity lies in the ears of those who hear it, and he 
must be a dull fellow who cannot relish the answer 
of Quin to an offended man who exclaimed, “Mr. 
Quin, 1 understand, sir, you have been taking away 
my name,” He was asked, “What have I said, sir?/’ 
“You, you called me a scoundrel!” “Well, sir, 
keep your name,” answered the actor. 

The Holiday Round. By A. A. Milne. 
(Methuen. 6s.) 

London Lavender. By E. V. Lucas. (Methuen. 
6s.) 


This is largely a compilatidn from many German 
works, together with the experience gained by twenty 
visits to the Tyrol. It begins with an accoiint of the 
imbdftdhce of the Brenner as the lowest pa.sa ip the 


These charming books, by contributors to Punch, are 
delightful for an otxasional leisure half-hour. 
Thougli in the form of a novel, neither cOtnes 
exactly upder that description. Mr. Milhfe’s sketches 






afe rt^ptifits fMm Punchy and have amnsing discus- 
sions all Sorts of Subjects^ otle of \ho most 

charactcrinitic being the making of a Christmas number 
in which author and the editor sketch out, with 
various small fights, the compilation of the story. 
As they go off the editor complains that the author*s 
story does not fit the pictures, and it is too late to get 
new ones done. The author states that he cannot work 
to order, and the two part, the editor making the 
remark that “It is rotten weather for August”! 

In “London Lavender” we have Mr. Lucas in his 
best form. *This piquant series of “Miscellanies” 
related by Mf- Falconer, who is now settled with 
Naomi in a comfortable flat, arc as racy or as obscure 
as were ever those related in “ Over Bemdt'ton’s.’* Old 
acquaintances come forward, and new ones make 
their appearance, so that a list of them has to be given 
for fear the reader will go astray. The last comer is 
Lavender herself, the little daughter of Falconer and 
Naomi. Fun, sentiment, pathos, and information arc 
given in turns, and we reach “The Fnd ” with regret. 

.Vni' Chronicles of l^ehccca of Sunnyhrook 


the inwkrd pfoces-ses of thft mind, kk dirtifigunilied 
from external things and their External intkf actions, 
and, psychology being a science which should bo MUde 
as exact as conditions permit, he seeks td drloovoT 
something comparable to a Taw from whidh fill de- 
velopments of the subject may be in due order evOlved* 
The enunciation and solution of the basic problem 
is the task which the author has set himself. Book X. 
contains the formulation of the fundamental — that is 
to say, the non-analysablc processes, which Mr. Lynch 
postulates are twelve in number ; (i) immediate 

presentation, (2) conception of unit, (3) memory, 
(4) association, (5) agreement, (6) generalisation, (7) 
feeling of effort, (8) impulse, (g) hedonic sense, (10) 
sense of negation, (n) conception of time, (12) con- 
ception of space. Book 11 . gives illustrations of the 
applications of the principles, and Book III. discusses 
the development of psychology in its historical aspects 
.and in its future possibilities. The author states Tiis 
j>osilions with force and lucidity, and has sought to 
lighten, where ix)ssible, the austerity of his subject by 
dr.awing his illustrations from current positive science 
rather than from schematic forms. 


Farm. A Child's Journey wiih Dickens. 
15y Kate Doiij^las \\ i^^in. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. IS. each net.) 

Kate Douglas Wiggin has two charming contributions 
to this month’s publications, one being “ New 
Chronicles of Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” which 
needs no recommendation. The other is a little booklet 
telling of the passion of love for Dickens which .she 
had as a lirile child, and her meeting with him during 
ikis lour in America. 


Fitrccs lhai Help. By Florence Northcroft. 
(.^Henson. i.s. 6d. net.) 

A pleasant scries of talks for men and wmmen, remind- 
ing the reader of the “little drops of water” idea. 
We learn, for instance, that Marconi >yas indebted to 
a Scotsman for the germ of his discoverj'j Moody, to 
a little unknown praying woman for a great out- 
pouring of grate. 'I’lic advice given is clmrmingly 
put and of value. 

Thoiif^his are Things. By W. W. Atkinson. 
(Fowler, is. net.) 


PSYCHOLOGY, &c. 

Main Currents of Modern 'J'houfrhi; A Study iff 
the Spiritual and Intellectual Movenfents of 
the Present Day. By Rudolf Eiicken. 
Translated by Me)Tick: Booth, B.Sc., Ph D. 
(Jena). (T. Fisher Unwin. 12 s. 6d, net in 
Great Britain.) 

Thi.s translation by Mevrick Hoolh of l*rofess«)r 
Kiicken’s great work will be weUoincd by all who 
revel in the depths of idiilosophlc ihouglit, or who 
study the religious idea as separate from dogma. His 
argument is that only llie ret'ognilion of an indepen 
dent spiritual life v»ill remedy the iiKompletcncss of 
the. attempts .it .i synthesis of life, or remove their 
cqntradktion.s. The (r.inslator’.s and author’s prefaces 
arc an interesting prelude to the subjects discussed, 
such BS Immnneiital Idealism, Religion, Naluralism. 
Socialism, Individunli.sm, etc. Of old the Churches 
Settled oncet and fpr all, and williout doubt, the 
thoiighta of men and women u|Km (he spiritual life, 
hut the coming of the scientific spirit, challenging the 
dogmas uixm which the authority of the Churches was 
founded, has resulted in complete unsetllement in 
many minds. Professor Fiuken thinks he has fouinl 
the right solulion for their problems. 

Psychology : A New System. By Arthur Lynch, 
M.P. (Stephen Swift. 2 vols. los. 6d. 
each net.) 

In tlies« tWo important volumes the author claims to 
put fgrward a new system of psychology, based on 
the study of the fiindamental processes of the human 
tnind. Psychology* he defines as being cowrned with 


One of those invaluable little manuals, for which 
praise is superlluous, showing that within ourselves air 
to l)e Lund the mr>st \aluable of cpialitles .and 

|K»s>.essi<>ns. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The German Emperor and the Peace of the 
ll'orld. By A. H. Fried, with a Preface 
by Norman .\n^ell. (Hodder and Stoug^h- 
ton. 6s.) 

A most useful work on rvuc of the most imiK>rtant 
topics by the holder of the Nobel Peace Prize. “At 
the present 'ime,” .says Mr. Fried, “ the Kaiser sup- 
j>orts the lhcor> , si 7/is pacem far a beUvm ; he is 
oiqvosc'd to war, but is of tlie opinion that peace can be 
maintained only by exerting to tlie full the defensive 
forces of the Stale. In a si)eeeh delivered at Bremen, 
in igo5, he said : — ' When J came to the Throne I swore 
that, after the heroic time.s of my grandfather, bayonets 
and cannon would, so far as lay in my r>ovreT, be put 
aside, but tint these bayonets would be held sharp 
and these cannons ready, so that when cultivating our 
garden and extending our beautiful house, we should 
not be disturbed by envy and jealousy from outside.’ ” 
Many times has the Emperor si>oken of a “ Peace 
Alliance” as possible among civilised races; more 
than that, he has shown himself to be an advocate of 
the organisation of European States for the advance- 
ment of peace, no one nation being in a position of 
superiority, but each bottnd togethet by fjommon 
interests and common actions. To this desire Mr. 
Angell and Mr. Fried bear witness, and their testimony 
should help to a better mutual understanding. 



Diplomacy. By George Eller. 

Swift. 3s. 6d. net.) - „ ‘ 

T!m? 4 story of diplomacy from 1870 onward, with 
various le&ections concerning tjie same, the conclusion 
being that the diplomatic negotiations of* a democratic 
State should be honest, straightforward, dignified, 
equitable and human. 

The Economic Outlook. By IJdwin Caiman. 

, (Fisher Unwin. 5s. net.j 

Mr. Cannan thinks that the outlook is neither alarming 
nor dismal, that life will become more international, 
and that if we make up our minds to face the new 
ideas with stout hearts, cool heads, and unfailing 
good temper, even industrial disputes will be things of 
the past. A book which deserves careful consideration. 

What Germany Wants. By W. N. Willis. 
(Stanley Paul. 2s. net.) 

A Cassandra call to “ stop the German blight.” Mr. 
Willis is in deadly earnest, but sees only the fact thait 
Germany is determined to have colonies, without being 
able to say how that can or ought to be prevented 

Secret Memoirs of the Pegency. By Charles 
Pinot Duclos. (Greening. 5s. net.) 

There is no need to describe this book, which has 
been translaWd from the French by Monsieur lules 
Meras. Naturally it is more or less gossip about the 
Court life of the time, which was not generally of an 
elevating order 

Tjming Pleasures. By C. H. Betts. (James 
^ Clarke and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 

A series of essays on the value of friendship, the 
beauty of love, the delights of Nature study, the 
companionship of books, etc , etc Tlie last chapter is 
on the consolation of Christianity. 

History of Pome and the Pope^ in the Middle 
Ages. By Hartmann Grisar, S.J. (Kegan 
Paul. 15s. net.) 

The third volume of this instructive book continues 
the«^ccount of the monastic life of the fifth century, 
giving interesting details of Roman ecclesiastical law, 
with notable rules as to celibacy and fasting; and of 
church monuments and decorations The fine illustra- 
tions are taken from some present day photographs and 
various ancient sources 

English and Welsh Cathedrals. By T. D. 
Atkinson. (Methuen. los. 6d. net.) 

A treasure for travellers and a bonne bouche for those 
who can never hope to see the beautiful buildings 
which with their traditions and surroundings are 
amongst our national treasures. Each cathedral is 
illustrated by a ground plan and a photograph, or by 
one of the beautiful water colour drawings of Mr 
Walter Dexter. 

Heroes of Science. By Ch. R. Gibson. (Seeley 
Service. 5s.) 

As we have no personal details of many of the ancient 
scientists, Mr. Gibson has simply mentioned them 
shortly. In telling of Archimedes be gives in a foot 
laote an explanation why the bath overflow gave him 
the clue to the solution cHF the problem Alexander had 
given him. This illustrates the coreful way in which 
the heroes are treated. Amuaing anecdotes are .sown 
(highly in a book which is elevating as well as usetuk, 


i%e Romance of Suhfnarine Bin^iieeiingy Sj? 
Thofeias Corbin. (Seeley Selrvice* 5s,) 

• Tells how the work is done; just what the tools 
like; with word pictures of the* men who .make the 
romance a practical affair. There is no dullness ^ 
these three hundred cr more pages, and the illusCl'Ii- 
tions supply the information words cannot give. 

From a Pedagogue* s Sketch Book. By F. R. 

G. Duckworth. (Fisher Uhwin. 53.^ net.) 

An entertaining scries of short sketches about boys, 
their parents, the authorities, and others, which seem 
to be taken literally from the sketch book of the pedt^ 
gogue in question. , 

An Introduction to the Science of Peace. By 
Annie Besant. (Theosophist Office, is.) 
Gives the gist of a book by Bhagavan Das in which 
Mrs. Besant tries to interest her readers. She tells 
us that the inner intellectual and spiritual peace is the 
only real and abiding cure for the prevailing condition 
of unrest. 

Hoijo to Play Golf. By Harry Vardon. 
(Methuen. 5s. net.) 

A summary by the famous golf champion pf all the 
advances made in the Royal game during the last seven 
or eight jears. The information and advice given make 
the \oliime indispensable to the neophyte, whilst the 
style renders it pleasant reading for the uninitiated. 

Photography of To-day. By H. Chapman^ 
Jones. (Seeley Service. 5s. net.) 

From beginning to end science and practice are 
described in the most fascinating fashion, from the 
opening chapter, which deals with the nature of light, 
to the last, which tells of the various applications of 
photography. Even a neoph>te will be interested, for 
facts Which only the advanced photographer knows 
are described so lucidly that the beginner can grasp 
the idea and the advanced will find something to 
learn, and will enjoy having their own knowledge so 
interestingly expounded 

My Own Times. By Lady Dorothy NcViJl. 
(Methuen. 15s. net.) 

Lady Dorothy NevilPs delightful “ I remember ” and 
her piquant, kindlv sarcasm are too well known to need 
praise here. She does not deplore change or disparage 
the present, but rather believes that there has been 
real progress during her lifetime At the same^time^ 
she does not ignore present-day evils, but gives wise 
advice as to how to improve the shining hour. “Tbe 
keynote to success,” she says, *' is character. FrOm 
the same materials one man builds palaces, auqtlier 
hovels ; one warehouses, another villas. Bricltll 
mortar are mortar and bricks, until the architect 
make them something else.” The homilies are 
scarce, however ; the anecdotes so many, of such varfloiptis 
people, celebrated, infamous, or average, that space 
forbids my enumeration of even a few. ^ 

Butterflies and Moths at Home and Abroad^ 
By H. Rowland Brown, M.A. (Fisher 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 

A magnificent gift tlwok for^the beginne^^m butterfly 
lore, supposing him to have i>ome knovWdge of the 
terms used ; technicatities are dispensed with as much 
as possible, but some special wqf^^t must be used«^ qf 
course, jtfyery care has been t|Siwh to simplify thi? 
explanS^l^ll and the plates are fine« 
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What Our Readers Think. 

U|ider thii heading we propoee to publiih eaoh month tome of the most Taluable of tho of letie#i wiiile|i ^ ^ 

we receive on points arising out of the artiolee dealt with in onr pages. The RBVIBW OF REVIEWS It il 
magazine which cannot fail to make those who read it think, and think deeply. We fbdl that it will be idf 
interest and assistance to other thinkers to lay before them the thoughts and ideas of othefs. Our space H 
necefparily limited, and therefore we cannot do more than select the few out of the many. ^ 


REMODELLING THE 
CONSTITUTION. 

To the Editor of the Review of Reviews. 
Sir, — The British Islands seem naturally to 
fall into groups of counties, in provinces : — 


1 

1 

Area In | 


Membamat 

^ation 1 

Province I 

ttquart 

1011 Population 

1/100 000 In 

1 

MikH I 


tho Houm 
of Cookmona 


England 

Wesbcx . . 1 

10,384 

3,237,440 

33 

Essex 1 

6,212 

(i. 95 o 

9,890,906 

99 


Mercia 1 

4,412,750 

45 


Anglia 

! 5,476 

1 2,324,111 

24 


East Anglii ' 

7.570 

2,088,607 

21 


Deira, or \ ork 

9,030 

6 , 043.341 

61 


Lancaster . 1 

5.296 

6,050,504 

1 61 


Wales 1 

7,370 

2,027,610 

1 21 

. Scotland ’ 

Lothun 1 

4.463 

848,251 

' 9 


1 West Scotland 

3,438 

2,362,863 

24 


' Mid Scotland 

1 10,046 

1,165,736 

1 12 


The Isles 

11,800 

8,316 

402,671 

6* 

Ireland 

Ulster 

1,578,572 

1 16 


Leinster , 

, 7,557 

1,160,328 

1 12 


Connaught 

6,6r6 

609,966 

7 


1 Munster 

1 9.273 

1,033,085 

ZI 


Average 

8,112 i 

2,827,360 1 


Manx . 

Man 

1 220 1 

1 50,542 

6* 

French 

Channel Islands 

73 1 

95,841 

6* 




Total 1 

1 474 


• 6 the minimum number, 2 retiring annually 


Wales is below the average, and in population 
the smallest of the English provinces. 

Improvements in communication have made 
the modern parish the county and the borough, 
and the modern county the province. The 
stirrings of a wider outlook have been mis- 
taken for “ nationalism.” Properly handled, 
“nationalism” in these islands should be an 
extirict political force within two generations. 
“ Locality ” has a far wilder significance than 
it has ever had in our history. The Briton of 
to-day sneers at parish politics. Fifty years 
hence he will sneer at provincial politics. 

Australia, New Zealand, and Finland are hot 
examples, but warnings. Their problems are 
local, of a kind which would ordinarily be dis- 
cussed by our proviillial codncils, for disposal 
by our NiWonal House. The countries named 
have no Imperial responsibilities. A her- 
maphrodite British House of Commons, men 
and women voting bn equal terms aahie 


candidates, is unthinkable. Separate candidates 1 
on issues sexually determinative, Separate sec- 
tions of parties, and at the top, separate 
Houses, with recognised sexual limitations on 1 
both sides, would be quite another matter. 1 

Although proportionate voting in the Houses 
teems practical, the rights of minorities in pro- 
vincial councils may require the principle of 
“ one member one vote ” in thes# bodies. 

Our Constitution is out of date, and is now 
broken. Patriotism has thrown the machinery 
out of gear to bring the question of reform to 
an issue. Patriotic non-party coalition can 
alone apply the necessary remedies. 

Is it impossible to establish a written Con- 
stitution, dnchangeable in its general outline 
and principles, yet sufficiently flexible to be 
always a living entity? — Yours, etc., 

E. A. W. Phillips, M.Inst.C.E. 

44, Sackville Gardens, Hove, Sussex. 

THE BIRTH AND PROGRESS OF 
THE GOODS CLEARING HOUSE. 

To the Editor of the Review of Remew 

Sir, — I n your last issue you published an 
admirable article criticising the existing methods 
of dealing with railway goods traffic. Within 
the last few weeks this matter has been dis- 
cussed at considerable length in the British 
Press, and my scheme for a central goods clear- 
ing house has been canvassed as a solution of the 
difficulties attaching to the problem of transport. 

It may be of interest to trace rapidly the chain 
of ideas which has led to the proposal to estab- 
lish central goods clearing houses in all great 
centres of commerce, and to state briefly the 
principles of the proposed system and the cha- 
racter of the machinery destined to abolish exist- 
ing arrangements. 

Some twelve years ago I had occasion to visit 
the dep6t of one of the London carriers. I saw 
that chaos prevailed wdiere order should have 
reigned, and was moved to begin to investigate 
the existTog methods of handling goods traffic. I 
found that Ihe decentralisatum necesdtated 

. * * 



the present methods of sortings by hpnd 
mpvi^g by hand-truck were radically uneco- 
nomic. A cart interchanging with a truck might 
be separated from it, not only by a train-length, 
but a train mi|^ be^ogpurated by several other 
trains from a line of carts waiting to receive the 
goods it contained. This plan, as shown in the 
September number of the Review of Reviews, 
is costly and uneconomic. 

I saw that to transport cheaply means, in 
general terms, to transport quickly. Quick 
transport from place to place I saw, on examina- 
tion, to be chiefly a matter of quick transfer from 
one vehicle to another. Quick transfer between 
vehicles involves two main requirements : the 
vehicles must be close together and not separated 
by miles, or e\en by many yards, and the means 
of transfer must be cranes using the threg 
dimensions of space, and not hand-trucks, using 
only one, or one and a bit. Hence I found my- 
self led to an argument which, though moving 
in a circle, is anything but. vicious — vi/., “to 
transport cheaply is to transport quickly. This 
requires condintration of traffic which machinery 
-can alone render possible, and, in its turn, the 
concentration of traffic renders the goods clear- 
ing house economically sound by providing the 
conditions under which machinery pays for itself 
over and over again — viz., “ busy-ness,** or, in 
technical language, bigh-load-factor. 

After much labour and thought on the part of 
myself and the engineering staff of the New 
Transjwrt Co., a scheme has been evolved 
whereby this “ hand-trucking ’’ is entirely dis- 
pensed with, and the whole of the business 
coincident with the collection, despatch, and 
delivery of goods of all sorts has been reduced 
to a series of scientific, methodical, simple 
mechanical operations. 

A scientific comparison leaves no doubt of the 
superior efficiency of mechanical power over 
hand-labour in the sorting of goods The 
function of a goods porter is to exert power, 
partly muscular and partly mental. He ran 
exert about one-tenth part of a horse-power con- 
tinuously, for which he gets paid at least 
fourpenoe per hour. And the cost of hand-labour 
is at least forty pence — three shillings and four- 
pence — per horse-power hour, compared with 
one penny, or less, per horse-power hour for 
electrical energy. 

The system has, of course, been worked out 
step by step. I started first by evolving a 
scheme in which goods porters and hand-trucks 
were used, but organising the traffic so that 
the men always proceeded in one direction. The 
sorting depdt consisted in a number of ** bays 
b<>rdering on a circular track. Along this track 
passed a procession of porters wiHi ^ir trucks, 


all moving in one direction. Each 'man fell out 
of the procession when he reacl;ied the particular 
bay to which his load was consigned. Each 
bay represented a town, a district, or a route; 
thus at each bay there accumulated a load for 
delivery by van. ^ 

In this original scheme machinery was con- 
spicuous by its absence, but order was sub- 
stituted for chaos. 

In the next development the bays ^ were 
arranged round great slowly revolving turn- 
tables, on ,to which, or from off which, the 
porters could step, dragging their hand-tracks 
with them. 

The next advance was the elimination of thd 
porter altogether. The muscle-work was per- 
formed partly by the turn-table and partly by 
an apparatus termed a “vomitor.^* The func- 
tion of the vomitor was to project a parcel from 
the bay on to the turn-table, and finally from 
the turn-table into the requisite bay at the Com- 
pletion of its journey. The brain- work of the 
goods porter was replaced by an electrical 
counting mechanism, which could be set to eject 
the parcel at the proper place. 

When I explained the scheme of the vomitors 
to my friend Mr. Adrian Ross he made the 
characteristic and delightful suggestion thaWjffl 
should adopt as the motto of the clearing houJe; 

“ Sick transit. ’’ 

Since then the growth of the clearing house 
idea has progressed steadily from point to point. 
The muscles and brains of the electrical porter 
have been evolved by years of work, and as 
time has gone on the mechanism has taken 
simpler and simpler forms, each more reliable 
than the last. The cumbersome turn-tables 
have been replaced by gliding trains of steel 
trucks, each capable of magnetically sucking 
on to itself, or putting off from itself, trays 
bearing parcels and bales of 5 cwt. while in 
motion, and with i>erfect smoothness. So gentle 
is this action that it is possible to transfer a 
glass full of water from one of the bays to a 
carriage moving at two and a half miles per 
hour without spilling a drop. 

In the last issue of the Review of Revij^ws 
you showed that the waste involved in the present 
method of handling goods waggons wptild 
sound the death-knell of British railways, were 
no remedy discovered. That the railway com- 
panies have awakened to the advantages of the 
system | advocate is evidenced by the interest 
they are now showing in my proposals. Those 
proposals are to he formgHy laid before repre- 
sentatives of all the railway compaintes of the 
United Kingdom, assembled at King’s Hally 
Leicester, pn the a6th of the |»^sent month. 
—Yours, At4^RBD Gattib. 




NATIONAL^ UNION OF MASTERS 
AND MATES. * 

To the Editor of the Review of Reviews. 

Sir, — I am id favour of any union which 
honestly ?iims and endeavours to give every- 
one who go down to the sea in ships a chance of 
life," and an adequate recompense for the risks 
taken* by those who navigate such ships. In the 
Review of Reviews you say that “ a special 
feature is to be made to secure the more ade- 
quate training of boys to become officers." In 
my humble opinion there is no lack of ship 
officers ; you will find in most of our large liners 
fourth officers sailing with masters’ certificates, 
besides hundreds on shore waiting for berths. 
The additional training of officers will only glut 
the market and play into, as well as relieve, the 
shipowners* hands. This is a shipowners* ques- 
tion, and I see no good reason why the above 
union should spend its energy in this direction ; 
rather let them enforce on the Board of Trade 
and the travelling public to give " fixative of 
tenancy*' — ^if this term is admissible— to all 
masters and mates who hold positions as such 
in all passenger steamers and in all other ships 
say, above i,ooo tons register. In fact, 
wBSre a certificate of competency is demanded, 
and a situation is secured, there should be some 
guarantee that one would not be discharged at 
a moment's notice and no reason given. The 
writer would like to see shipmasters an^ mates 
placed on the same footing as sanitary in- 
spectors, town clerks, and no doubt others 
which you will know of. In the meantime, a 
Council (town or otherwise) can appoint, but 
cannot dismiss, a sanitary inspector without 
very strong reasons, and even then have to 
apply to the Local Government Board, when, as 
a rule, both sides are heard. Now, Sir, if this 
law applied to shipmasters and officers — and I 
see no good reason why it should not — see what 
safety it would give to the travelling public. 
A shipmaster would then use all due precaution 
for the safety of his passengers, crew, ship, 
and Oargo, and at the same time using all due^ 
diligi^ce to prosecute his voyage ; and while 
doing SO, 'u^onld be independent of the owner's 
scovd because he lost n tide or two on account 
of his careful navigation. Many a voyage is 
now being completed at risks which are not 
worth the candle. The fact that twenty British 
and twelve foreign ships should be posted as 
“missing" for the||rst she uaonths of 1912 
should datigi the pfesent system, and is a stremg 
argument of putting us on the same 

footing aa mMm Inspectors, This would do 
away ivith oT ttackllsting 

Would be donit suiter a public* A ship’s 


officer who had the sansie $aut)r as a clerk " 
tvbidd not be afraid to give^ Ma real vievSv aod 
actual facts regarding defects tn his ship, know.- 
ing that all defects would be put right 
losing his berth or being blacklisted. — Vours, 
etc., Master MARimSK- 

FOR SAFETY OF LIFE AT SEA. 

To the Editor of the Review of Reviews. 

Sir, — The new regulations for " Safety of^ 
Life at Sea " on paper read much better than 
the old ones, but they will not be much use if' 
hey are not properly enforced. At the same time, 

1 am rather disappointed; there are too many ^ 
“ modifications," " substitutions," " exemp- 
tions,", "in the opinion," and "to the satis- 
faction of the B.O.T. surveyors.” This means 
that the B.O.T. have hearkened well to their 
" master’s voice," and their surveyors will do 
the same. The new rules put the number of 
lifeboats to be carried on the length of the ship 
instead of tonnage ; this will mean that ships 
may be built larger by giving more " beam," 
which will be a good thing. I am glad that the 
cubic capacity is a very little increased, also that 
a child of one >ear will count as a " person 
no doubt shipowners will see to it that full fare 
is paid for the child. 

The rules relating to home trade passenger 
steamers are bad, even from the point of view 
that they do not come into force till 19I6. 
Again, in classes 6 to 9 buoyance is only pro^- 
vided for 50 to as low as 25 per cent. This is 
not much of an improvement on matters since 
September 3rd, 1879, when the Princess Alice 
was sunk by collision with the Bywell Castle 
in the River Thames, in smooth water and fine 
clear weather, when upwards of 600 lives were 
lost. I am sorry that my criticism of the new 
rules is inclined to be more caustic than 
eulogistic. 

I am afraid that with the present personnel 
at the B.O.T. it will be impossible to make 
rules which will hinder another Titanic being 
driven through. I am afraid the United States 
of America and Germany will take the lead in 
" Safety of Life at Sea," with Britain a bad 
third. You will notice that the White Star 
Company are going to build an inside skin in 
the Olympic at the cost of ;£^25o,ooo. Is this 
not like ** selling the pass," after the unsinkaWe 
cry? 

Peg away at the B.O.T., for had it not been 
for your articles in the Review of Reviews 
these new rules would have been worse than 
they arc. I question if there would be any new 
rules, and the Olympic would run till the day 
of her deaflk one very thin skin. — Yours* 
etc., C. C 




iW jisOT^ Of j^viivirsi ''''•■_ ', 

LANGUAGES Alfe LEri'ER-WklTlNG 


VttiY few subjects for discussion present 
^ ^46ttlS*elveS during the summer holidays, when 
introduction of correspondents one to another 
I ^^ideens. The report upon the exchange of 
homes is not quite ready for publication, but 
by year the number grows of those who 
\ ^ail themselves of this means of mutual know- 
ji^tedge. It is rather late to mention that Modern 
f,^‘ijanguage Teaching for July (Messrs. Black, 6d.) 
^ ^ i# an unusually interesting number for those who 
Inre not language teachers, but better late than 
|t»^ttfcVer. It contains a most interesting account of 
the visit to Germany of some boys of King’s 
I College School, who were accompanied by Mr. 
I^Koph, The writer says, in an opening note, 
at any time of life travelling may be recom- 
f ^mended as an antidote to insular or Chau- 
L^vinistic prejudices; as the best means of widen- 
^ing one’s outlook on life ; as a potent influence 
i in fostering the feeling of the brotherhood of 
r knan, and as an important factor in the preserva- 
i tion of the world’s peace. But, he continues, 
fh** the supercilious contempt of the average 
travelling English man and woman for the 
Ijj, people of the country in which they are tem- 
^VjJorarily sojourning has become proverbial.” So, 
oy way of giving our youth a different impres- 
®ton, these visits have been arranged, and, 
\ according to the boys themselves, with iw 
inadequate result. A second article, ” The Chil- 
dren’s Gathering at Winchester,” at which 
gathering Miss Batchelor was present, records 
the meeting of the scattered pupils of the 
Parents’ Educational Union, in order that they 
might make personal acquaintance with one 
another. Not the least interesting is the report 
taken from the Frankfurter Zeitung of Dr. 
Sadler’s article on England’s debt to German 
education. 

ESPERANTO. 


such a language needs no protector, lieikce- 
forward he begged that Esp^nidats wd«dd no 
longer call him Majstro; from this jubilee year 
he claimed the right to join the ranks, no longer 
would he come before them; in future, when 
able to attend Congresses, it Avould be as one 
amongst the others, for Esperanto must never be 
tied to any particular person. The rest of hls 
” parolado ”^was on Congress matters. 

It is Curious to contrast such a speech, 
understood by an audience whose national 
tongues were forty, and who yet comprehended 
every word, with the report given in the British 
Esperantist of the Oriental Congress at Athens* 
The only Esperantist present was Professor 
Sorabji, of the Hindu College at Benares. 
Almost all countries sent representatives. Five 
languages were officially used, Greek, Italian, 
English, German and French. The opening was 
in Greek, of course, but only very few of the 
Congress members could understand. At 
another meeting the President spoke in Italian, 
a German Professor criticised in German, the 
opener responded in French, and the President’s 
r4sum4 was in English. Few indeed of tbgg 
men present, learned men really, spoke fdSr 
languages, and some knew but one. 

Still another contrast is the experience of Mr. 
Parish, International Lecturer to the Californian 
Chambcfs of Commerce. Knowing but a few 
words of Russian, he has travelled by means of 
Esperanto 12,000 kilometres in that country, 
and lectured into the bargain. In spite of all this 
people often ask if Esperanto is making |Uiy 
way. They should ask that question of P.C. 
Alcock (City Police). He will tell them that 
Esperanto is beginning to be reckoned of value 
by the Force. In Spain and France it is officially 
taught to the police in many towns, and even 
in England its study is encouraged. In New 


Dr. Zamenhof’s speech at the Cracow Con- Vork Esperanto has been acknowledged as a 
cress was listened to with absorbing interest, language in an odd way. A firm advertised thw 
The first note was that of joy th.-it after twenty- goods as " saniga.” According to the regula- 
five years of incessant labour Esperanto was at tion of the Patent Office, no such generally 
length a real help to the world, but a few descriptive word, in any language, may be used 
pathetic words crept in when spcakjng of the few as a trade mark, so, in spite of as. appeal, the 
survivors of the early days of struggle. They word was forbidden. 

can be counted on the fingers, said he. Then A book which every JEsperantist should pro- 
came the usual few minutes of silence when all cure is the " Historio do la Lingvo Esperanto *’ 
Stood up in memory of those whom death has (ts.), by Edmota# Privat. First because the 
f removed from our ranks. Afterwards the doctor style is exquisitft, as everyone would expect from 
I ownt on to say that a language which had sur- him, and, secondly, because we, who Kvo in 
r rived the attacks of enemies for tWenty-five these later days, need to itoep in touob with the 
' years, and which, though expanding as the pioneers of the moVomertt, A secodd book is 
man’s language expands from that of the chitd, promised, to carry on the story from to ijto 
yot preserves its continuity so that the edrly prestmt day, for tipa nmt part tikes ^ 

Uteritorti is as understandable as the JateitJ earlier years of 

«• . ^ ^ M " ‘I 
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of the Day in the f^eriodicals of the hfbnth 


801119 AFFAIRS, SOCIAL ANP POLITICAL. 
Agrioiltiifc, Laodi 

The Unionist Land Policy, by Politicus, “ Fort- 
nightly Rev,** Oct. 

Armies : 

Our Military Position, by Reveille, " Oxford and 
’ Canibri<Ige Rev,*’ Oct. 

The Military Policy and Institutions of the British 
Empire, by Capt. C. W. Pasley, ‘^United Service 
Mag,” Oct. 

The Military Character, by Col. Gruau, ” Nouvelle 
Rev,” Sept. i. 

Is there Strength in Numbers? ” Lectures pour 
Tous,** Sept. 

The French and the German Army, by Gen 
Maitrot, ” Correspondant,” Sept. 25. 

What is Thought of the French Army Abroad, by 
Commander Milhaud, Grande Rev,” Sept 10 

France’s Colonial Troops, by Lieut -Col. Debon, 
“Questions Diplomatiques,” Sept i; and 
“ Rev. de Paris,” Sept. 15. 

Awakening of the Military Spirit in the Australian 
Colonics, by A de Tarli, “ Revue,” Sept 15 

Universal Training in Australia, by Lieut, J G. 
Legge, “ Journal United Service Inst,” Sept. 

Ralloonlog, Aerial Navigation: 

Maritime Aviation, by H. Daveluy, “Nouvelle 
Rev,” Sept. 15. 

ChUdren in South Australia and Hungary, bv Ml^5 
E. Sellers, “ Contemporary Rev,” Oct. 

Crime and Prisons: 

The Abolition of Capital Punishment^ by A. F 
Schuster, “ Nineteenth Cent,” Oct. 

Eugenics: 

''Tile Eugenics Congress, by John Harris, “ West- 
minster Rev,” Oct. 

Religion and Eugenics, by C T, Ewart, West- 
minster Rev,” Oct. 

Friends and Foes of Eugenics, by Montague 
Crackanthorpe, “Fortnightly Re\,“ Oct 

Finance : 

The Trading Departments of the State, bv G P 
Collins, “ Contemporary Rev,” Oct 

Causes of the Rise of Prices, by J. A. Hobson, 
“ Contemporary Rev,” Oct. 

Protection and Labour Unrest, by Mrs. A. Jonson, 
“ Contemporary Rev,” Oct. 

The World Without Gold ; Symposium edited by 
Jean Finot, “ La Revue,” Sept. 15. 

Inturuci, Nitianal: 

Medical Benefit under the Insurance Act, bv Dr 
Cf Addison, ” Contemporary Rev,” Oct. 

Sanitary Authorities And the Insurance Act, by 
B. G. Bannington, ” Westminster Rev,” Oct 

The Swiss Sicl^^s and Insurance Law, by Dr. 
E, Savoy, “ Mouvement Social,” Sept. 

IfMAPilli 

Eve of Home Rule, by A. Hilliers, 
Oonteiit|^ft y R«v/* Oct. 


Ireland and Home Rule, by Alice Stoplord Gi^eoiXt^ 

” Rev. de Paris,” Sept 15. , ' % 

Some Aspects of Home Rule, by Stephen o® J 
“ Nineteenth Cent,” Oct, ?! 

The “ Wealthy Ulster ” Figment, by T. GaU0m)aj|J 
Rigg, “ Westminster Rev,” Oct ^ 

Labour Problems: ^ 

The Minimum Wage, by J. Ramsay Maodood&jjl 
“ Socialist Rev,” Oct. 

Lunacy : 

The Life of a Colony of Lunatics in France, 

Dr. A. Rodiet, “ La Revue,” Sept 1. 

Navies: 

Tlia Fleet at Home and Abroad, by 
“ Oxford and Cambridge Rev,” Oct. 

The German and the English Fleet and the Worlds 
power of England, by Admiral Breu$iti|L i 
“ Deutsche Rev,” Sept. ^ 

Coast Fortresses and Naval Strategy, by Lieul^ 1 
Col. W R W. James, “ Journal United Servioe'^^i 
Inst,” Sept 

The Franco-Russian Naval Convention, “ Rev. J 
de Pans,” Sept i 

The Naval Effervescence in the Mediterranean, 
Commander Davin, “ Correspondant,” Sept *5- 
Italy and the Mediterranean, by Tancredi Gaiim<M 
berti, “ Deutsche Rev,” Sept 
Mr Borden’s Opportunity, by Imperialist^ 

“ IjJational Rev,” Oct 

Parliamentary, &c. : 

The Political Prospect, bv Sir E. T. Cook, “ Con- 
temporary Rev,” Oct ^ 

Federal Government, by Herbert Samuel, “ Nine.. ? 

teenth Cent,” Oct s 

The Opportunity of the Unionists, by A. A. * 

Baumann, “ Fortnightly Rev,” Oct. ^ 

The Fight for Power, by Shaw Desmond, 

“ London Mag,” Oct ' 

Social Problems, Socialism, etc.: j 

The Crushing of the Middle Class, by F. E. Baily, ^ 
“ Pearson’s Mag,” Oct ] 

Democracy and Di-scrpline, by L P Jacks, “ Hib^ 
bert Journal,” Oct 

Practical Socialism, by H H Lusk, “ Forum,’' 
Sept. 

Telegraphy : 

The Government and the Marconi Company^ byT 
W. R. l^awson, “ National Rev,” Oct. 

Women: i 

The By-Elections and Woman Suffrage, by Philip J 
Snowden, “ Englishwoman,” Oct, ^ )| 

Woman Suffrage ; Pause, by Mrs. Frederic^ ^ 

Harrison, “ National Rev,” Oct. 

Profession and Marriage, by Dr. Hope Brkjlgee)» 
Adams Lehmann, “ Sozialistische Monatshefl:e,**|l 
Sept. 12. 

The Russian Woman and her Legal Rights, 

L. P. Rastorgoueff, “ Englishwoman,” Ott, 
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' COLONIAL AND FOREIGN. 

Cotontes, the £iii|ifre: 

Liberalism and the Empire, by E. B. Mitford,^ 

^ * “ National Rev,” Oct. 

Imperialism in the Future, by A. Page, ” Black- 
wood,” Oct. 

■% jFl^relgn and International Affairs, Alliances, etc. : 

f Edward VII., the Kaiser, and the ” Entente Cor- 
diale,” by Gdrard Harry, ” Gifande Rev,” 

I Sept. 10. 

" Africa ; 

Tripoli; Italy, Turkey, etc. : 

, Froidevaux, H., on, ” Questions Diplo- 

j ^ matiques,” Sept. i6. 

JetteJ, Freiherr von, on, ” Deutsche Rev,” Sept. 

. ^ .The Occupation of Marrakesh, bv R do Caix, 

^ , ** Questions Diplomatiques,” Sept. i6. 

I The New Day in Rhodesia, by C. Boyd, ” Port- 
nightly Rev,” Oct. 

' The Slave Traffic in Angola and San Thom^, by 
W. A. Cadbury and E. D. Morel, ” Nineteenth 
^ Cent,” Oct. 

^ The Germans and the African Negroes, by A. 

: ^ Hbal, ” I^ Revue,” .Sept. i. 

> Aitmenia: 

The Armenians in Oriental Revolutions, by M. 
Warandian, ” La Revue,” Sept. 15. 

Austria-Hungary: 

Axistria, Financial and Economic, by E. Hippeau, 
” Questions Diplomatiques,” Sept. i. 

; A Czech-German Entente, by H. Hantich, 

” Questions Diplomatiques,” Sept. i. 

^'vHalhan States: 

Tripoli and the Balkans, by Freiherr von JetteJ, 

” I>€utsche Rev,” Sept. 

The Tour of M. Poincar 4 and the Initiative of 
Count Berchtold, by Commander de Thomasson, 

” Questions Diplomatiques,” Sept. i. 

China: 

A Political Letter from the Chinese Republic, by a 
Oerman Resident, ” Preussische Jahrbucher,” 
Sept. 

The Dismemberment of China, by Dr. E. J. 
Dillon, ” Nineteenth Cent,” Oct. 

Tibet, China, India, by Perceval Landon, ” Fort- 
nightly Rev,” Oct. 

‘ New China and Germany’s Protectorate in the Far 
East, “ Deutsche Rev,” Sept. 

France: 

Electoral Reform, by T. F. Farman, ” Black- 
Wood,” Oct. 

Electtoral Reform in the Senate, by G. Trouillot, 
Grande Rev,” Sept. 25. 

Will there be an Economic Crisis? by H. Laporte, 

” Correspondant,” Sept. 10. 

The Problem of Dear Bread in France, ” Lectures 
pour Tous,” Sept. 

<rhe French Ports in the Pacific, by G. Numile, 

” Nouvelle Rev,” Sept. 15. 

Germany and Prussia: 

Reform of Tajtation in Germany and Prussia, by 
^ Herr Mrozek, ” Preussische Jahrbiicher,” Sept, 

# Hindrances to German Foreign Policy, ” Deutsche 
Rev,” Sept. 


Imperialism and Manchestei'dohi, 

” Sozialistische Monatshefte,” 

Value of the German CoJonies, by Lk QUdSsel, 

” Sozialistische Monatshefte, ” Sept. la. 

The Social Democratic Congress at Chemnitz, by 
Gustav Noske, ” Sozialistische Monatshefte,** 
Sept. 12. 

The Development of German Social Democracy, 
by W. Schroder, ” Sozialistische Monatshefte,** 
Sept. 12. 

Is there a Prussian Social Democracy? by Lco • 
Arons, ** Sozialistische Monatshefte,” Sept. M. 

The Marine Development of Germany, by G. 
Blondel, Nouvelle Rev,” Sept. i. 

India : 

The Foreign Policy of the Government of India, by 
Q. P., ” Westminster Rev,” Oct. 

‘Tibet, China, India, by Perceval Landon, ” Fort- 
nightly Rev,” Oct. 

Italy : 

Italy, Economic and Financial, by E. Payen, 

‘‘ Questions Diplomatiques,” Sept. 16. 

Socialism in Italy, by Raqueni, ” Nouvelle Rev,’* 
Sept. 15. 

Japan : 

The Emperor Mutsuhito and his Reign, by 
Marquis de la Mazeliere, ” Revue des Deux 
Mondes,” Sept. 15. 

Panama Canal: 


The Difficult V and its Solution, by J. Ellis B^rkaiMSP 
” Nineteenth Cent,” Oct. 


Russia : 

France and Russia, ” Correspondant,” Sept. 25. 

Switzerland : 

The Kaiser’s Visit to Switzerland, by P. Girardin, 
” Questions Diplomatiques,” Sept. 16. 

Tibet : 

Aspects of the Tibetan Problem, bv A. Strong, 
” Contemporary Rev,” Oct. 

Tibet, China, India, by Perceval I^ndoti, Fotl’t- 
nightly Rev,” Oct. 

Turkey : 

After the Deliverance, by Gon. Cherif Pasha, ” I-a 
Revue,” Sept. i. 

United States: 

Party Principles and Industrial Development, 
by A. Kline, *' Forum,” Sept. 

The New York Police, by Sydney Brooks, ” Nin«- 
teenth Cent,” Oct. 


The Chdld — the new medico-educjatiottal 
monthly journal, edited by Dr. T. N. KelynaCfc- 
and published by Messrs. Bale, Sons and 
Daniclsson, Ltd. — is increasing in streiigth and 
favour. With the October issue it commences 
its third volume. The journal is devortd to all 
interests relating to Child Welfare, and it has the 
influential support of leading doctors and educa- 
tionists. The contents of the current niHliiMr 
clearly indicate that it is a periodical whidi wffl 
he nf the highest service to all worktnjf ftr the 
hftterment of child life. / * ' i 



Diary and Obituary for Sieptember. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH 

Sept X. Sfemonal Service to the late General 
Booth at Congress Hall, Clapton, 4,000 
people present 

3 Opening of the Trade Union Congress at 
Newport, Mon , under the Presidency of 
Mr Will Thome 

Opening of the Library Association Congress 
at Liverpool 

Storms and Cloudbursts in West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio, nearly 30 lives 
lost 

Wattle Day celebrated throughout the 
Commonwealth of Austraba 

3 Opening of the Sanitary Inspectors' Assoaa 
tion Conference at Sheffield 
Salar cd Dowlah eotcrgd Kermanshah with 
500 men 

£*00,000 Blackmail demanded from Mr 
Rockefeller by the " Black Hand Gang " 
Accident to the Rome-Milan Express near 
Bologna , 40 passengers killed and injured 
Great Demonstration in Berlin to protest 
against the Food Taxes 

4. Mr Sydney Buxton issued new rules for the 
protection of life at sea 
Openmg of the 82nd Annual Meeting of the 
British Assoaation at Dundee, under the 
Presidency of ProfessorSebAfer donation of 
£10 000 to the funds from Mr J K Caird 
Openmg of Parliament Buildmgs at Edmoo 
ton, Alberta, by the Duke of Connaught 
The Kaiser attended Swiss Mauceuvres near 

^ Zflnch 

•<3 Mr Lloyd George addrt^ssed the Eisteddfod 
Wrexham Suffragists severely hurt by 
hostile crowd 

Pit Disaster near Dover, 2 killed and ii 
injured 

6 Lieut Wyneas Stuart and Capt Hamilton, of 

the Royal Flymg Corps, WUed m an 
aeroplane accident at Graveley, near 
Hiti^ln 

Starting from Houlgate the airman Garros 
attained a height of t 6 405 feet 
Col Mangan, with a flying column of 4 000 
meu, entered Marrakesh, and rescued nine 
PrODcb prisoners 

BxteUlon of the St Petersburg Treaty for 
another ten years announced by a Note j 
mvsented by the Russian Minister in 
PddDg to the Chinese Government 

7 Memoranda oi reforms in Administration and 

Dbapllne in the Navy issued by Mr 
Winston Churchill 

8 Martial Law declared at Sevastopol, owing 

to the disaffection in the Russian Navy 
Four persons killed at Bray, in Hiute- 
Saffne, by a biplane which charged the 
crowd 

International Motor-Cycle Race at Le Mans , 
first three prizes taken by English firms 
Centenary Celebration of the Battle of 
Borodino in Russia 

9 Prslimmary Manoeuvres begun in East Anglia 
New Comet discovered by Mr W F Gale, 

of New South Wales 

Flue flight by Vedrmes at Chicago ; 105 J miles 
an hour 

IQ Lieut Hotchkiss and Lieut Bettlngton of 
the Royal Plying Corps, killed in a mono- 
plane accident at Wolveroote, near Oxford 
The TVpnm Dublisbed Its 40,000th number 
Opening of the Conference of the Boilrr- 
xnakexs* Society to discuss the Shipyard 
National Agreement 

Decision of the Berlm Municipality to press 
for the removal of restnctioas in the 
meat trade. 

Concentration of practically the whole of the 
PlreocbNavyin the Mediterranean definitely 
aunounoed oy the French Govemmeot 
Teadiers' Unions in France required to 
dissoivi ; the greater number obeyed under 
pfotqiti 

fiervlim Cabinet resipaed 
btlmal lioifichlne hmloded at Doitan Fair. 
Salootoa ; ao Idlled and many injured. 


11 Close of the Briti^ Association Conference 

at Dundee 

Re-emergence of Miss Chnstabel Paukhuist, 
who Is now established in Paris 
Frcndi Army Manoeuvres begun 
German Army Manoeuvres begun 
Owning of the Eucharistic Congress In 
Vienna , *00,000 members attended 
Fatal Aoadent to airman Karamanlakis, who 
- fell from his machine into the sea near 
• Corinth 

Aviator Paul Peck killed at Chicago 
Jewish New Year celebrated throughout the 
world 

12 Bronze Medals for life-saving presented to 

1 3 men by Kmg George at Balmoral 
Funeral of the late Emperor of Japan at 
Tokyo 

Suicide of Mrs Jack Johnson 

13 Interment of the body of the late Emperor 

of Japan on the Impcnal Estate near 
Kyoto 

General Count Nogi and Countess Nom com 
nutted suicide during the Funeral Cere 
monies for the late Emperor of Japan in 
accordance with Samurai principles 
Battle on the Arizona Frontier bietween the 
Federal troops and the Revolutiomsts m 
Northern Mexico 

Return of Mr W A Redmond and Mr J T 
Donovan from Australasia with £30,000 
for Home Rule 

General Rising in Albania reported 

T4 Senous Riot at a football match at Celtic 
Park Belfast, over roo people seriously 
in lured 

Collision m the air between aviators at 
Chicago Mr Howard Gill killed 
Launch at Birkenhead of the Dreadnought 
Aydac$ous 

The Austrian Dreadnought, Vnihur Uitfts 
put mto commission 

13 Close of the Eucharistic Congress at Vienna 
Ope^g of the German Socialist Congress at 
Cuemnitz 

16 Grand Army Manoeuvres begun in East 

Anglia 

Loan to Turkey suggested 
Decision of the Turkish Council of Mmisters 
to engage rnghsli adv isers j 

Carden Hall a we 1 known Cheshirv mansion, 
destroyed by fire 

Belfast Shipyards protected by soldiers 
owing to the recent outbreak at Celtic 
Park, Belfast 

Opening of the Congress of the Conf^dra 
tion Wndralc at HavTe 
Position in Tibet and Mongolia discussed 
at a secret meeting of the Chinese Council 
Typhoon near Ningpo, China , 50 000 pcoplr 
drowned 

17 Railway Accident at Ditton Junction , 16 

killed and about 40 injured 
Aviator Legagneux made record flight for 
height, reaching an altitude of 17 il^ feet 
Several schoolboys injured in a fire on the 
Insh mail tram running from Holyhead 
Irish Cattle Trade and the outbreak of loot 
and mouth disease discussed at a special 
meeting of the Council of Agriculture in 
Dublin 

Socialist Universal Suffrage demonstration 
at The Hague 

Hungarian Parliament opened , stormy pro 
ce^inn 

Heavy fighting at Derna . the Italians re 
pulsed the enemy with heavy losses, and 
won the second most important battle of 
the war 

Naval Manoeuvres off Heligoland 

x8 Close of the Army Manceuvres in East 
Anglia 

Senes of demonstrations against Home Rule 
begun in Ulster, Sir Edward Carson, Lord 
Hugh Cecil, and Mr Thomas Sinclair 
addressed a great meeting on Portora Hill, 
f^iskiUen 
Riot* in Belfast 


Special Conference of Trade IfruoB* h^d at 
the Memorial Hall, London, to Qonalder 
the working of the Insurance Act 

Senous Rioting in Budapest; aoo peqpl^ 
trampled undfer foot and 9 o arrested. 

Agreement between Servia aod Btdgaxi^ 
reported 

Funeral of Count and Countess Nogi in Tok^ 

Announcement made that China is bOvroahlg. 
10 millions sterling from a Loudon syndi- 
cate 

Secret sittmg of the Counal in Peking ; thet 




Mmisters declared that they would acq^i j \ 
the Russian conditions regardmg oofrjqjJ 
Mongolia, and were willing to negotittr^^ 
with Great Britain on the basis of inaint«»' 
ance of the itatvs quo m Tibet * j| 

Anti Home Rule Demonstration at Ennl*^ » 
kiilen 

Duke of Connaught arrived at Vancouver T 

King George addressed the Conference oi ^ 
Generals engaged in the Manoeuvres tt 
Trinity College, Cambru^ and B0|0e 1 

criticisms were made by Gen. Sir GeorgH ^ 
French ^ 

The terms of the Ulster Covenant aggitiSt 
Home Rule officially announced by Sir j 
Edward Carson % 

Anti Home Rule Demonstration at Lislmm, ' 
Conference of Local Authorities at Richmdlm 
to discuss the mcrcascd cost of maintaining 
the roads used for heavy motor traffic. 
International Prison Commission Conference 
opened m Pans 

The Army airships Gamma and Beta disabled, 
near Devizes 

Reixirt on recent accidents issued by Poidlte 
Safety and Accidents Investigation Conn- 
mittee of the Royal Aero Club 
Serious Rioting m connection with U»e 
Ulster Demonstration reported 
Londonderry 

Release of Mrs Leigh, Suffragist prisoner In 
Dublm 

Military Alliance between Bulgaria, Servia, 
Greece and Montenegro reported 
Debate at the Socialist Congress at Cbemniti 
on ImpeitaJism 

M Sazonoff arrived m London to confer, 
with the British Government on Peiaia 
and the Near East 

Mr Lloyd George opened the Institute pre- 
sented bv him to Llanystumdwy inter- 
ruptions by Suffragists, who were brutally 
treated 

Mr H J D Astley killed at the Balmoral 
Show Grounds, Belfast owmj, to the 
collapse of his Bl^not monop ane 
Openmg of the Annual Meeting of the All- 
for Ireland League m Cork 
Anti-Home Rule Demonstration held in 
Cederaine 

Lieut Bergen and LieuL Junghaus were 
killed near Freiburg owing to the collapse 
of their Albatross biplane. 

Under the guise of Autumn Manoeuvres, 
Turki^ Troops were mobilised In great 
numbers near Adnanople . 
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Great Ulster Demonstration m Deny, 

Railway Accident at MerVilkt, France, 
reported , two killed and several injured 
Terrible Tjrohoon Disaster in Japan; great ) 
loss of hie and rum of exopa reported 
damage estimated at £4,000,000 
4,000 Navvies at the Govenunqnt Dock>’ard 
at Rosyth weat on strike. ti 

Meeting of the Ulster Unkmi&t Council ip 
the Old Town Hall, Belfast, to discuns « 
the solemn covenant 

Opening of the 19th International Peace | 
Congress at Geneva , I 

Servian War Supplies stopped at 
and Uskub for political reasons by 
Turkf&h Government 

Opening of the 37th Provmcial Mfetihg i 
the Lav Society at Cardiff 
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1 Bbtributloii ol ttiA Fonbi of ttio Govoatot 

f brouj^cmt Ulfter be>mn. 

Groat Ulster DemonalAea at i;iingeiMa 
Strike of Catoloniab Railway Skptoyeea 
> begun at miiiaight 

Important Meetmg held in Calcutta to 
diacuas Indian Railway Congestion 
l^XecUtion of 250 soldien concerned in the 
^Ifutmy at Wuchang* nported from China 
Onlaese Lx>aa complex m defiance of the 
Six Powers , the Loan to be known as the 
5 per cent Chinese Government Gold 
Loan of 1922* redeeroable in 40 years, and 
the Salt lax to be reserved, as aeeunty. 
Important statement to the Delegates by 
f tne Emperor of Austria and Count Rerch- 
told in Vienna on Austrian Policy in the 
Balkans 

Release of the French soldier Rousset. 
Council Meeting of tiie Insurance Tax 
Resisteis' Defence Aaaocutioii held in 
London. 

0]^ing of the Annual Conference of the 
Mumcipal Tramways Association hold in 
London 

tJlster Demonstration at Portadown 
Senous Disturbance reported at a Socialist 
Meetmg in Paris owing to the Anti-Military 
Speeches of M. Gustav Herv 4 
LleUt Ragazzoni, an Italian Army airman, 
killed near Romo 

^Encounter reported between some Chmese 
troops ^d a body of Mongols near Yang- 
tsung-tuen , 300 Mongolians killed 
, Vhst Illummited Flymg Meetmg at Hendon 
Dpemng of the National Conference of 
Friendly Societies at Newcastle on-Tyne 
Imh Peers* Pledge not to accept a seat in 
cither House of the Irish Legislature, 
published at Belfast 

Ulster Demonstrations in Ballyroney and 
NeWtownards 

M Charles Volsm, airman, killed in a 
motor car accident at Belleville-sur-Saone 
Capt G L Bambaugfa, airman, killed at 
North Manchester, Indiana 
Discussion of the Insurance Act at the 
Conference of National Friendly Societies 
Ut NewcastV 

National Strike of Doctors agamst the 
Insurance Act begun 

Return of the Labour M P 'a from their tour 
In Germany 

Announcements made by the Admiralty 
authonsmg an Increase in the number of 
Civil Companionships of the Bath for Naval 
OjCcers, and mauguratmg a scheme for 
training Naval Officers from Petty Officers 
Discovery of Wireless Sparkless Telegraphy 
by fulian Bethenod, of Paris, announced 
11,000 lextile Wodters reported on strike at 
Lawrence, Mas^ 

Sir David Burnett elected New Lord Mayor 
of London 

Opening of the National Sunday School 
Cravention at Sheffield 
Ulster Day , the Ulster Convention ugned 
Private Meetmgis of Mr LlOTd George with 
the Members of his Unofficial Land Tax 
Committee at Gaddesby Hall reported 
Sentences passed on xoo Koreans charged 
with Conspiracy 

Declaration determining the New Frontiers 
4ii French Equatonal Africa and the 
Cameroons signed at Paris 
The Pans, French battlesh^, launched 
jPInet imposed on two Gmrman Socialist 
De^hties for their action in the Prussian 
Diet in May 

Close of the IntemationBl Peace Congress at 
Geneva. 

t of the Church Congress at Middles- 


Gieat Mti-Homiili Rule Demonstration at 

liveiMool 

Joint ultimatum from Servia and Bnlraria 
demanding aotonamy for Macedonia 
received by Turkey * 

Ifbbilisation orders moed by the Biilganan, 
Servian, and Greek GoVhnimenU 


X. Ui, Vnil Thome, at Newponit, Mop , 

'4 8oelaMn» ^ 
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, Mr. Wui Thome, at the Trade Union Cop' 
grass, Newport, Men., on Capitalism* 

The ‘Kaiser, at Beflin, on Gesv^y 
Mr Havelock Wfison, at the Trade Union 
Congress, on th^ Osborne Judgment 
Sir J Cnchton-Browne, at the Congress of 
Sanitary Inspectors, Sheffield, on Sam 
tation and Eugenics. 

Mr H. R. Tedder, at the Library Association 
Congress, Liverpool, on the place of 
Bibliography in Education 
Prof Schlfer, at the British Association 
Congress, Dtmdee, on the Origin of Life 
Mr Herbert Samuel, at the British Asso 
ciation, on Federal Government 
Mr Nonnan Angell, at the British Asso 
elation, on *' The Great Illusion ** 

President Taft, at New I^ndon, Conn f on 
the Panama Canal Act 
Lord Selbome, at Alresford, on the Parliament 
Act 

Admiral Dreusing, at Erfurt, on the British 
Food Supply and its mtcrccption in time 
of war 

Mr Samuel Edy, at New York, on the 
British Nitrate ^pplv 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, at Maneville Quebec 
on Naval Policy 

Mr Roosevelt, at Hathaway, Montana on 
Monarchy 

Mr Borden, at Ottawa, on Canada's Dul> 
to the Empire 

Sir Algernon Firth, at the Association of 
Chambers of Commerce Meeting at New 
castle-on-Tyne, on Wages and Food Pncr«; 
Mr Churchill, at Dundee, on the Insurance 
Act 

Mr Churchill, at Dundee on a Federal 
System of Government for the United 
Kingdom 

Sir Richard McBride, at Toronto, on the 
Navv and the Asiatic Danger 
Mr Walter Long, at Vancouver, on Home 
Rule for Ireland 

Mr Herbert Samuel, at West Hartlepool on 
Three-cornered Elections 
Sir George Reid, at Chicago, on the Coalition 
of the Anglo-Saxon Race 
Mr T W Kussoll, at the Dublin Council of 
Agnculture, on the Irish Cattle Trade 
Mr Alexander Ure, at Linlithgow, on 
Coming Land Legislation 
President Taft, at Dcverlv, Mass , on 
Protection 

Mr Walter Long, at Toronto, on Redprocily 
Sir Edward Carson, Lord Hugh Cecil and 
Mr Thomas Sinclair, at Portora Hill 
Enniskillen, on Ulsters Right to Resi*-! 
Home Rule 

Sir Edward Carson and Mr F E Smith at 
Londonderry, on Home Rule 
Mr Lloyd George, at Llanystinndw) , Wales, 
on Fairness in Politics 
Mr Borden, at Montreal, on Naval Policy 
Sir Edward Carson and Mr F E Smith at 
Coleraine, on Treason and the Covenant 
Mr William O'Bnen, at Cork, on Home 
Rule Prospects 

Earl Roberts, at Norwich, on NatiomJ 
Defence 

Sir Edward Caixon, at Londonderry, on the 
Ulster Covenant 

Mr Borden, at Toronto, on Imperial Unity 
Gen Sir Ian Hamilton, at Blrminoham, on 
National Life and National Training 
Mr C Leopold Samson, at Cardiff, oh the 
Cost of litigation 

Lord Haldane, at Dunbar, on tbe Empire 
The Hon H W L Lawson, in London, on 
Cable Rates 

Mr H E Blaln, at West Ham, on the 
Future of tbe Tramways and Motor 
Omnibuses 

Prince Alexander of Teck, at Latln-Brltish 
Exhibition, on tho Activity of Latin 
Nations 

M Paul Gambon, at Latln-Brltish Exhl 
bition, on an Artistic Union between the 
Encll^ People and the Latin Races 
Mr Walter Davies, at Newcastle-on-Tync, on 
the Inaoranee Aot and Friendly SooietiM 
Lord Milner, at Halifax, Nova Scotia, on 
Imperial Polities. 

Sir £ Carson, Mr. F £. Smith and the 
Marquis of Londonderry, at Belfast, on 
tbe Covenant 




so Sir Edward Carson, at Llvmpool, on dhe 
Covenant 

Mn Flora Annie Steel at O^tbidk oil theSttt 
Equation in Indian problems 


BY-ELECTION 

Sept 10 To fill the vancancy caused bjr the 
elevation of the Master of Elibank to 
peerage, a by-el ection took place in Midk 
lothian Result 

Major Hope (U ) , 6, oat 

The Hon A Shaw (L ) , . 5,989 

Mr R Brown (Lab ) . . . 3,413 

Unionist Majority . 33 


OBITUARY 

Sept I Dean Govett, of Gibraltar, 85 

Mr Samuel Colendge Taylor, composer, 37 

2 Bishop Graham, Roman Catholic Bishop of 

PIvraouth, 78 

3 Mr J McDonald Cameron, formerly M P 

for Wick Burghs 6^ 

Maior G F Gratwicke journalist, 6a 
Surgeon Major Kendall, Indian Mutiny 
veteran 81 

Dr H A Morgan Master of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, 82 

5 Mr James Duncan Stuart Sim, late Chief 

Registrar of Fnendly Societies, 63 

6 Dr J H Burchard, Chief Burgomaster of 

Hamburg 60 

Gen Sir Charles Gough, V C , 80 
M Frank Andrews, journalist 

8 Sir Raymond West Ang o-Indian jiir 

9 Major Gen Sir William Green, 89 
Sir Robert Pu lar 84 

o Dr R E Thompson, physician, 78 
r2 Major Gen G Elphinstonc Fislurie, Mutiny 
veteran 71 

Mr R M Morrell, founder of the National 
Sunday I eagiie 89 
Dowager T ady Rossmore 8s 
Father Matthew Russell, S | 

13 General Count Nogi 63, and Countess Nogi 

14 Sir John Henry Moms, Indian Civil Service, 
84 

15 Mr John Leighton, artist, 90 

16 Rev B T Atlay, sometime Archdeawib of 
Calcutta 80 

Ladv l.ockwood 

17 Prof Herman S Wiebe scientist ’ 

18 Alderman Sir Horatio David Davies, past 
Lord Mayor of London 77 

Admiral Sir R Vescy Hamilton, 83 
Sir James Thomson Ritchie, past Lord 
Mayor of London, 77 

19 Mr T L Hill, J P 73 

20 Sir John Whittaker Ellis, past Lord Mayor 
of London, 84 

Mr J H Christie, of Messrs Christie, 
Manson 8c Woods, 74 
M Lfon Gandillot, dramatist, 50 

22 Prince Louis Napoleon Murat, 61 

23 Duke Francis Josrob of Bavaria, 24. 

Sir Francis Boyd Outram, 76. 

>4 Lord Uangattook, 75 

The Infanta Maria Teresa of Spaim 30. 

Baron Marschall von Biebentein, oo. 

Sir Richard Cartwright, of Kingstoht Out., 
77 ^ 

Lord Crofton, 77. 

23. Miss Louisa Twining, workhouse refoRneXi 
92 

29 Rev D C Tovey, Editor of Gray's Posms, 
&o , 70 

Sir Frederick Richards, 79 

30 Arhbdeaoon Colley 
Sir Herbert Mackay EUIB| dbyAMS&i 
Rev Augustus Or ebat(aloffi|lntlqf'’ Ton 

Brown"), 88 

4 J ^apstone, Chief NslIsWrOflfliittisslotsk? 



The 

Cambridge 
Modern History 

Planned by the late Lord Acfon, LL.D. Edited by A. W. Ward, Litt.D., P.B.A, ; 
G. W. Prothero, Litt.D., F.B.A. ; and Stanley Leathes, M.A.. C.B. 

Complete in 14 volumes Royal 8vo. Bound in Buckram Price £8 . 13 . 0 net 

“ It is as a work of scientiGc accuracy and profundity that The Cambridge Modern History 
stands unrivalled. So far as truth can be ascertained by mortal men, so far as learned, impardd 
criticism can be final, we have them there.” The recent publication of The Cambridge Modem 
History Atlas completes the work to which the Daily Telegraph gives such high praise, and of 
which the Westminster Gazette said “it is the most ambitious historical work ever contemp|pt^.'* 
A booklet giving a full description of the History, lists of the contributors and chapter headings, 
and further matter of interest, will be sent post free on receipt of a postcard addressed to 

M.H.j., at the address below. 

The work may also be obtained in leather bindings in three styles, and until furdier notice orders 
will be accepted on the instalment plan, full particulars of which will be sent on application. The 
volumes are sold separately in the buckram binding at the following prices, viz. : Text volumes 
16$ net each, General Tables and Index lbs net. Atlas 238 net. 

Cambridge Manuals 

Under the general editorship of P.' GILES, Litt.D., Master of Emmanuel College, and 
A. C SEWARD. M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Eiotany in the University of Cambridge 

Price Is net 

bound in cloth ; in lambskin 2$ 6d net 

EIGHT NEW VOLUMES COMPLETING THE FIRST FIFTY 


China and the Manchus. By Prof H. A The Work of Rain and Rivers. By 

GILES. LL D. T, G BONNEY, Sc D , LL.D , F.R.S. 

House Flies and How They Spread Brasses. By j. s. M, ward, b.a., 
Disease. By C. G. HEWITT. F R.Hwt.S. 

The Civilization of Ancient Mexico. The Individual in the Animal King- 

By LEWIS SPENCE. dom. By JULIAN S. HUXLEY, B.A. 

The Psychology of Insanity. By Brewing. By A. chaston chapman. 
BERNARD HART, M.D, F I.C 

An illustrated prospectus giving full psurticulars of the series, with a list of the volumes ready and in 
preparation, of which there are a very large number, will be sent post free on receipt of a postcard 
addressed to A.W , at the address below. 


Cambrldsre University Press 

Fetter Lane, London 
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OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED. 

ii > A 
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MtUGION, PHILOSOPHY, &c. 

mpn^ ia OottteNBOfl, ins. Rev. J. Westey 

_ ^ . (Methodist PubUthing House) net 2/0 

ft ^ IrfmaoB Miiiloiitiy 8ooi«tj (L.M.S.) i/6 

[y Iradontood Iron « Bolenuflo iad Beligloni JPoliit ol View. 

t * , F. L. Rawson (Crystal Press) net 7/6 

fi OB LUe’i DiffioaHlM. J. Allen (Fowler) net 2/6 

; ; FlUloeophy b 1 BtaEfSTod GHis. Subba Row 

^ ^ _ (Theosophiit Office, Madras) net 1/6 

J , Tbo SeU Mid Its ShMtii. Mrs. Annie ^sant 

I ^ ' (TheoaoPhtsi Office, Madras) net l/u 

HISTORY, POLITICS, TRAVEL. 

\ fiM (hut SohitioB (DieErmuneat). A. Schvan (Swift) net i/o 

, fOOf OhorlM L W. P. Dodge (Long) net 1/6 

fS'iit jHBBVt LUe lad Msanen. P. F. W, Ryan (Methuen) net lO/o 

Memoirs ol the Regenoy. c. P. Dudos (Greening) 6/0 

p'V IWjlHd Uoyd Qeotge. H. Du Paroq. Vol. I. . (Caxton Pub. Co.) 

r Vnie pity ol the World (London), Edwin Pugh (Nelson) net 2/0 

I Oirdinal de RiobeUea. Elennor C. Price (Methuen) not 10/6 

< Uvaoin of the Mdxaaise de Gnstine. Comte P. de C. Lemercier 
lift (Heinemann) net lO/O 

J Tomoolav. Hilaire Belloc (Swift) net l/o 

y XlHOagh Holland in the Vlvette. E. K. chittertun... (Seeley) net 6/0 

Om Onadalquivir. P. Gwynne (Constable) net 7/6 

H^VHldda, T. W. Sheffield (Arrowsmith) net l/O 

ne PlOBlliad Land. M. Antm r(Heinemann) net 7/6 

„ . SOCIOLOGY, &c. 

SooBomio History ol England. S. Salmon 

r « (Longman) net ]/6 

Living Wage. Philip Snowden (Hodder) net I/O 

J , iM ^neomer In Revolt. Mrs. T. B. Greig (Swift) net l/O 

'In^ to Make Honey. J. Stafford (Swift) net l/o 

h-My-Pal (Temperanoe). Rev. R. J. Patterson... (Hodder) net 2/0 

ijmd Bthloi. Ellen Key (Putnam) net I/O 

r Wanted. N. Waterman dc F. E. Bumby....(Harrap) net 2/6 
J Wanted. N. Waterman & G. Bartruse (Harrap) net 2/6 


SCIKNCS. ^ 

niat Slgni of iBUBlty. BnimaTd liollander...(Stanl«y PauD net 10/f 

ART. 

Augnete Rodin. Muriel Clolkowska (Methuen) 2/fi 

The Position ol Landsoape in Art. Cocmes (Allen) net a/6 

The Business ol Bookbinding. A. J. Philip .(Stanley F|pt^) net S/O 


LITERARY BIOGRAPHY, ESSAYS, &c. 

Beokiord’s “ Vathek.’' Sir F. T. Marzials (Swift) net 21/0 

Tne English Stage. D. E. Oliver (Ouaeley) net 1/6 

Revelatlone. R. Bryant (Swift) net 3/0 

Maxims o! De (la Rouohelouoauld. G. H. Powell (Methuen) net 2/0 


POEMS, DRAMAS. 

The SouFs Destiny (Poems). W. Avon (Allen) net S/O 

Flowers. Dust, and Sun (Poems). Mary Chadwick (Long) 

Pelops (Poem). A Dillon (Mathews) net 3/6 

Emu and the Beacon (Plays). K. Weeks (Allen) net 3/0 


NOVELS. 

Adair. Cecil. Francesca (Stanley Paul) 

Aminoff, Baroness L. The Broad Walk (Constable) 

Cameron, Charictte. A Durbar Bride (Stanley Paul) 

Chesterton. G. K. The Club ot Queer Trades (Hodder) net 

Haggard, Lieut.-Col. A. C. P. The Romance of Bayard 

(Stanley Pjjul) 

H ami lton, A. The OhlldTU ol the Zodiac (Grerjilng) 

Hill, Headon. Thread ol Proof (Stanley Paul) 

Moor. Charlotte. St. Anes* Eve Hei :iei- 

Ollivant, A The Royal Road .Metri.ien 

Philpotts, Eden. The Lovers (Ward Lock) 

Warden, Florence. The Bad Ixird Lockington (Loj 

Wodnil, Gabi-ielle. Maggie of Margate (Stanley PaL_ 

Anon. The Bride’i Breviary (Hodd(r) 


6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

1/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 


6/Q_ 
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DENTS’ AUTUMN PUBLICATIONS 

DANTE AND THE MYSTICS. By E. G. Gardner, M.A. Illustrated. Demy Bto. lOa. M. n.t 
STUDIES AND APPRECIATIONS: A Volume of Essays. By Darrell Figgis. 

Oown 8vo. Bs. net. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF RUSKIN. By Andr^ Chevrillon. Translated by Andrew Boyle. 

Large Crosm 8vo. 5«. net. 

JOSEPH GONRAD’8 New Novel, “’TWIXT LAND AND SEA.” crown svo a.. 
FLORENCE CONVERSE’S New Novel, “THE CHILDREN OF LIOHT.” 

Author of the " House of Prayer." Crown 8vo, 0s. 

PPROEVAL GIBBON’S New Novel. “THE ADVENTURES OF MISS 

GREGORY.” Crown 6vo. 0b. 

ASPECTS OF ALGERIA : Historical, Pictorial, Colon laL By Ror Devereux. 

With Illustrations. Square Demy 8vo. lOe. 0d. net. 

THE HISTORY OF RUSSIA. Vol. II. By Professor Valerie Kluchkvsicy, Professor of 

History at Moeoow University. Translated by C. ] Hogarth. 3 volumes. Demy 8vo. 7b. 0d. net each volume. Volume XII., 
completing this important work, will soon be published. 

THE LAST LEGITIMATE KING OF FRANCE. By Phizbl Allen. With IllustntiMu. 

Medium 8vo. 12a. 0d. net. • 

A FRENCH ** EVERYMAN”* 

TOUB LE8 CHEFS D’CEUVRE DE LA LI'h’ERATURE FRANCAiSE. 

The Publishers are issuing a aeries of French Masterpieces, covering a period of nine centuries, to be completed In 100 volumes.^ The value 
^ ’the comparative study of literature is now generally acknowledged. To this end French literature is of supreme importance, and apgrt 
from the pleasure afforded to the mere lover of books, the series of French classics, now being Issued as a companion to that of " Bvuryiiun,'* 
will a;gsist the appreciation of the reciprocal literary influence exercised at different periods W ourselves and our neighbours. 10. ivM fSm 
volume. A 

1101; , 
toiihir 
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4 A 40 NBW VOLUMRS just ADDBO to BVBRVMAN’S ubrary, 

, Ida Cloth Oompletlnn 040 Volumes.. 

4i M. OBNT A BOmK' laTO,, 112, AL^B MQUSB, ;L^»fi^OM, W.O. 
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PUBLIC 

OPINION 

IS THE BEST WEEKLY REVIEW 
OF WHAT MEN AND WOMEN 
THINK, SAY, AND DO 

Edited by PERCY L. PARKER 

PeQple read PUBLIC OPINION to-day because it is 
supremely interesting. As readers are constantly 
sa3dngi it is readable from beginning to end. * * it keeps 
a tlrad world alert,” says the Editor of the Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

It conveys, in the most handy form, something of life’s 
variety, vivacity and eternal interest. It is a weekly 
cinematograph of what people are Doing, Saying, and 
Thinkings 1 1 gives a rapid survey of the events of the 
week. It is specially suited for those abroad with 
limited access to books, magazines and papers. 


A MOTHER 

. .w n ■' i-* ■ . ' r.t - I. ..'ll" r ^ 




TO HER SON 

A REMARKABLE LETTER ANOi^ 

HOW IT MAY BE ANSWER^Ol 

( 


Here is a remarkable letter from a Mother to hoc ' 
Son — the sort of letter many other intelligent women* 

1 j f r ^ X . 1 ^ 


wonder If you ever realise, you who 
move In the Mr world of thinRS, how titt^ 
woman like myself, living quietly up here, rodtl^ 
knows of the great questions that seem so Vital 
and throbbing to the country. ^ ^ 

Where Is your newspaper,’ you wilt ask* 
the newspaper Is too verbose, to any noi 
its prejudiced writing and the previous knowhk||Q^^ 
its writers take for granted. 



PUBLIC OPINION (2d.) has increased its circulation 
four times in the last four years. It begins its 52nd 
year this week, and will give 52 of the best numbers 
- issued. 

Fol^ BUSY PEOPLE THERE IS NO OTHER 
PAPER WHICH SO HELPS THEM TO KEEP 
IN TOUCH WITH ALL THOSE THINGS 
WHICH INTEREST INTELLIGENT PEOPLE AS 

PUBLIC OPINION 

It Is a unique paper, presenting the cream of all 
the beat thought in the best Papers, Magazines, and 
Books on all Questions of the Day. 

It is interested in Social Problems, in Religion, in 
Politics, in Science, in Literature, in all Arts and 
Crafts. It is just the paper for those who, like Traflford 
in Mr. H. G. Wells’ new story, “want to get into 
touch with men who are thinking — into the souls of 
their books.” 


“ I suppose 1 am like hundreds of women. 1 wesilf 
keenly like to understand these great probleau^ \ 
but who is there to tell us, simply and clearlj^ 'j 
and, don’t forget, briefly ? v* 

“ I want a paper which will be like a bright, hiteli|« 

I" ' fl|{ 

gent son coming home every week and tellingly ■ 
mother all that is happening in the wide workt-;^;^ 
about the things that matter. 1 am really 
terested in everything that Interests intelligent^ 
people and everything that heartens good peopl^^ 
and 1 should like to know of a paper which tells ^ 
me these things In an interesting way,” 

There are thousands of women all over the world who 
have similar needs, and who find their needs met in 
PUBLIC OPINION, as their letters to the Editor show, . 
and who look forward with keen interest to Friday 
each week when the new issue appears. 


PUBLIC OPINION is non-party, and seeks only reliable 
facts gnd information. It is a great acquisition to any 
house, as It covers so wide a held, and interests everyone, 
for it is interested in /everything. It is a Newspaper 
Roo|n, a weekly Library of New Books, and always a 
obe^ul and well-informed companion. It goes all 
ovet thb world, and makes an ideal present. 

The Information contained in this paper could not be 
obtaihed in any other way without the expei?ditur0 of 
muob money, much time, and much lab^. finy it 
and wSf save what PUBLIC CmHlOM 


The reason why they do so will be found in tho „ 
first column. May we send you a free apednieil^ 
copy? 

GET THIS WEEKS ISSUE 

PUBLIC OPINION can be bad at all Newsagents an4 ^ 
Bookstalls at 2d. a week, or it will be sent post free 
for one year in the United Kingdom fCR 10/10 i she 
months, 5 1 5 ; abroad, 13 and 6/6. 

Address Manager, PUBUC OPINION, 32 and 
Temple House, Tallis Street, London, E.C. 

■vj;/ 
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KEEPS 


A TljRED WORLD ALERT-f 
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Ad. 


Cloth 

Ad. 
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- BOOKS " 

t 

UbrMT of New Books by writers of distinction^ brinnng within the reac^ 
of all the results of modern knowledge 

LIST OP THE VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED 


The Fonndstioiis ol Science 
Bmbrrology — The Beginninfi^ of Life 
Botanr ; Modem Study of Plsnts 

Evolution 

Heredity 

Inorganic Chemistry .... 

Or^nic Chemistry 

The Principles ol Electricity 

Radiation 

^ Science of the Stars .... 

Lord Kelvin 

Huxley 

Henri Bergson : The Philosophy of Change 
Roman Catholicism .... 
The growth of Freedom 
Oliver Cromwell and His Times 
Mary Queen of Scots .... 
li^UB Oassar ; Soldier, Statesman, Emperor 
England in the Middle Ages 
Women’s Suffrage— a Short History of a 

Movement 

Shakespeare 

Fare Gold— a Choice of Lyrics dnd Sonnets 

ranois Bacon 

The Brontds 

Carlyle 

Dante 

A Dictionary of Synonyms 

Hmne Rule ...... 

Practical Astronomy with the Unaided Eye 

Aviation 

Dietetios 

Aristotle 

Euoken : A PhiloBophy of Life. 

Theosophy 

Syndicalisni . ^ . . . . 

Immranoe as a VeShs of Investment. 


a Great 


By W. C. D. Whetham, M.A., F.R.S. 

Bv Prof. Gerald Leighton, M.D. 

By M. C. Stopes, D Sc., Ph.D., F.L.S, 

By E. S. Goodrich, M A., F.R.S. 

By J. A. S. Watson, B.Sc. 

By Prof. E. C. C Baly, F R.S. 

By Prof. J. B. Cohen, B Sc , F.R S. 

By Norman R. Campbell, M.A. 

By P.. Phillips, D.Sc. 

By E. W Maunder, F.R.A.S. 

By A. Russell, M.A., D.Sc., M-I.K.E. 
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< THE WORLD WITHOUT GOLD. 

A FIELU FOR-ANTIClPATIOJiS. 

A VEiiY interesting* symposium on “ The 
World Without Gold ” appears in the mid- 
September issue of Lq Revue. Among the con- 
, tributors are many well-known names, including 
^ Chartes Gide, Yves Guyot, Ernest Seilli^re, 

* Madam© Curie, Dr. Max Nordau, the late 
Frederic Passy, and others. 

Y the menace of over-supply. 

The possibility of a failure of the gold supply 
! i opens up a number of importan^ questions, but 
that is not the problem wliich M. Jean Finot, 
‘>'the editor, has suggested for discussion. It 
p (is that of a prodigious increase in the suppl) 
erf gold which would sensibly affect its value. 
In this sense the supply is menaced in several 
't^^WayS. One is the quantity of gold deposited 
in the sea. According to the c<ilculations of 
oceanographical science, when once the extrac- 
^ titm of gold from the sea is put into operation, 
the quantity of gold found would procure for 
■' ■ 


each inhabitant of the globe over a million 
frapes. But this method of procedure iwould 
not be very economical, owing to the cost of 
exploitation. Another menace would seem to 
be the ever-increasing supply of the yfellow 
ipotal, which f is going on in all parts tpf the 
globe. In every Continent the produce of the 
mines continues to increase ; yet, if the past 
helps us to foretell what will happen in the 
future, this menace is not very disquieting. As 
a matter of fact, the extraction of the yellow 
metal remains, on the whole, fairly stable.' A 
few pessimists pretend that the auriferous ex- 
traction of the world tends to diminish, but 
M. Finot thinks their apprehensions are not 
quite justified. Now and again we read that 
in some particular year in some particular Con- 
tinent there has been a slight decrease, but 
this tempor.iry weakness is more than counter- 
balanced by the discovery of new mines and 
improvements in the procedure of extraction^ 
Thus, notwithstanding a diminution in Americ||fw 
and in Australia, and also in Alaska, the to?^Jl 
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MANUFACTURE OF GOLD. 

A third dangler is the manofacture of gold. 
Jodgfmg by the recent progress of experimental 
^ physics and chemical, synthesis, the possibility 
of the transmufatiah*"of metals can no longer 
be CPfr&idered a simple* chimera, but may be^ 
cottie a reality in the not far distant future, 
^dtson believes the manufacture of gold to be 
imminen;^, and the most distinguished physicists 
admit the transmutation of matter. $ince 
the appearance of Berthelot’s “ Organic 
' iDhonustry, ** how many artificial creations have 
be^n realised ! Since i860 how much has been 
^docie by robbing Nature of some of her privi- 
leges ! To-day, already, several patents have 
be^n taken out for the manufacture of gold. It 
is even reported that the French Minister of 
Finant c is seriously studying a proposal of 
kind, which has been submitted to him. 

EFFECTS OF CHEAP GOLD. 

When the great chimera of yesterday has 
lieonTne the reality of the future, what will be- 
i^come of the private and collective fortune of 
Individuals an d^ States? Admitting that the 
problem of the manufacture of gold has been 
nbived, what will be the position of society 
4 n general, and of the wealthy classes in par- 
tltuiar? And if gold, the basis of economic 


stabiiily; Bpilfef serious AucfiiRtlbh, ivimt 

will be the position of States and IndivlduaW 
whoso wealth is usuall> only symbolic, since 
it represents nothing but a quantity of 
destined to be reclaimed or received? Tidee 
the position of the man whose wealth consists 
of mortgages or State funds. He has the right 
to claim his holding in gold, but this metal 
having lost its intrinsic value, would pot the 
realisation of his wealth, and the payment 40 
him of the integral amount in gpld, tend to 
spell ruin for him? States would, of course, 
take precautions. Another standard might be 
adopted, but w^hat would it be? The principle 
of the transmutation of metals once admitted, 
what other element could offer a security equal 
to that of gold? 

THE STABLE SYMBOL. 

There is another possible danger. The ex- 
traction of the yellow metal may double itself 
and the soil may CQntmue to yield a never- 
failing supph. At the same time, manufac- 
tures may go on in a normal manner. Gold 
symbolises the purchase power of services and 
merchandise, and its great merit is that it estab- 
lishes unity .ind stability in operations of ex- 
change. A reduction in the price of gold woulc^ 
tend to make commodities relatively dearjff^ 
Thus certain theorists maintain that themh- 
crease in the cost of living of which the ‘'two 
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London, Nov. 3, iqi2. 

WhytheW«r number we 

Ceme. declared that wc “ do 
not believe that there 
will be war.” Events have proved us to be 
wrong, but the fact remains that there 
should have been no war, and that there 
l^d have been none. That there has 
' beey war, that the Balkan League has 
riddeb victorious over the heroic, but 
unavailing, Turk is due in a general 
degree to the impotence of the Concert 
of Europe, and in a very special degree 
to the hopeless incompetence of Sir 
Edward Grey as a Foreign Minister. 
There is no office in the Government 
which demands to so great an extent 
clearness of vision, directness of action, 
and a broad understanding of the 
varying interests and ideals of the 
different nations of the world. Unless 
a Foreign Minister is able to show, and 
show clearly, that he possesses these 
attributes he is not a Minister, but 
rather as a blind dog endeavouring to 
lead -a yet blinder man along the path 
of peace. That Sir Edward Grey has 
many qualities we do not deny ; that 
he is not able to lead or direct thi^ 
country’s foreign policy events have 
proved, and knowing well his inability 


to grasp the situation, conscious of his 
lack of real international understanding, 
the British Foreign Minister did nothing 
when British action alone could have 
prevented war. For the Balkan 
League did not want war at the present 
moment, however grateful they may 
now be that they had it forced upon 
them. This fact was clearly showm to 
Sir Edward Grey beyond any question ; 
what he apparently failed to grasp 
was that while the League did not 
want war, it was ready for it. Had 
Sir Edward Grey come out boldly and 
announced that not only was he in 
favour of reforms in the Turkish 
provinces, but that this country would 
associate herself in the carrying out of 
these reforms, the thing could easily 
have been done. As a great Mohamme- 
dan Power and accustomed to adminis- 
tering mixed populations, we could 
have helped very materially and with- 
out laying ourselves open, as would 
have been the case with another Power, 
to any suspicion of interested motives. 
This action would J^ve strengthened 
the hands of Kiamil’. Pasha and the 
saner Turks, while Spfia and Belgrade 
would hhve accepted such British action 
as a sufficient gusurantee for reforms. 
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We thought there would be nd 
because we knew that Sir Edward t^rey 
was in full possession df all the facts 
and possibilities, even despite the in- 
competence of the Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople. We knew that Sir Edward 
Grey was no ideal Foreign Minister, but 
we could not conceive that it would be 
possible for any Minister, however un- 
fitted for his post, deliberately to bring 
upon this country the shame of respon- 
sibility for the war, and upon his own 
shoulders the heavy weight of thousands 
upon thousands of slaughtered men, 
womei^ and children. 

Only second to the 

Turkish resT)onsibility of Sir 

Resp<»iji«ibiiity. Edward Grey must be 
placed that of the 

Tutks themselves. There can be no 
disguising the fact that the war in the 
Balkans would probably never have 
occurred if the Turkish ('abinet had 
taken all the necessary measures. There 
was one measure above all necessary 
the moment the Cabinet arrived in 
power, and that was to rescue the coun- 
try from the ever-present peril of the 
Committee of Union and Progress. This 
could have been done in a legal way by 
bringing not more than twenty of its 
members before the High Court as 
mem*bers of a dangerous secret asso- 
ciation. The reports of this High 
jCourt could have been published in 
order to show to the Turks and to the 
world at large what manner of crimes 
these people had been guilty of. This 
would have been the best means of 
demonstrating that Turkey had the 
real and serious intention of reforming. 
Before constructing it was necessary to 
clear the ground. Thanks to a criminal 
nonchalance, and perhaps even because 


of political calculations redounding 
little to its credit, the Cabinet , did 
nothing. How, was it possible then for 
Turkey, while , maintaining the evil 
foundation which was recognised by 
Europe, to convince^ the Powers that 
Turkey was ready and able to carry 
out more difficult reforms in ^Macedonia 
and Old .Servia ? The C ommittee of 
Union and Progress was responsible 
for the Italian-Turkisli War, and pro- 
voked the Balkan War by the influence 
which it had never ceased to exercise 
on the new Cabinet, notwalhstanding 
the fact that the Committee was siip- 
po.scd to have lost murli of its prestige. 
The actual Government, liow'evcT, could 
not escape from the frightful respon- 
sibility of having been too feeble during 
lour years to destroy this dangerous 
influence, and they have also addec^(\ 
the discredit of the Ottoman Empire. 
The very fact that in the discussion at 
Ouchy over the Treaty of Peace with 
Italy it* was necessarv to make not (me, 
but two Treaties — one with the (Govern- 
ment, which all the world is cognisant 
of, and which regiilaiist's the loss of 
Tripoli by Turkey, and another by 
which was bought lor hard cash the 
consent of the Committ('C of Union 
and Progress — to allow the Treaty of 
Peace to be ratified by Parliament. 
Such facts as these help us to understand 
how it is that the Turkish army made 
so little adequate opposition to the 
onslaught of the Balkan League. Had 
there been any real progress towards 
honest government at C onstantinople 
within the last four years, had The 
Turkish Army alone of all Turkish 
institutions shown -ability or even 
patriotism higher than the native 
courage of the individual soldier, we 
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might have deplored the disappearance 
of Turkey from Europe. As it is, when 
tried, the Turks, even '■ blessed 
with a Constitution, have been found 
unworthy and inefficient. For such 
modern condition^ we have no pity, and 
in view of such 


Minister. Nations may be sacrificed 
in order to enable an ambassador to 
utter a new and striking diplomatic 
phrase. Such a one was territorial 
and mordl status which effectually 
obscured the real state of the question. 

Of quite another 


proof the world 
must rejoice in the 
replacing of Turk- 
ish domination by 
that of nations 
virile, positive, and 
actuated by sin- 
cere ideals. 

T h e 

Dealh-Kncll coming 

Diplumacy. of tllis 

war has 
moved conclusive- 
tf^ow barren of 
resilts are the 
efforts of ambassa- 
dors, how ineffec- 
tual is diplomacy. 

The time has 
j)assed when am- 
l)assadors — those 
magnificent ex- 
iles ceremonioirsly 
sustaining, eight 
hours’ or a dozen 
hours’ journey 
from Downing 
Street, the diplo- ~ 
matic fiction that they are representing 
the nation in a remotely foreign 
land” — have any real right of exis- 
tence save that of maintaining a 
number of well-paid posts for Govern- 
ment proUf^is. They can neither fore- 
see war nor avert it, while they are 
quite useless^ when tied by the tele- 
graph wires to an ignorant Foreign 
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at the 


You are requested to assist 
funeral service and burial of 


Monsieur STATUS QUO 

DIPLOMATIST 

who died the 30th October 1912, in Mace- 
donia, at the age of 459 years ; 

The Ceremony will take place in a few 
days in the Christian Church of Saint 
Sophia, at Constantinople. 

The cortdge will assemble at the 
cemetery. 

Friends will please take this as the sole 
notification from the relations: 

Turkev, his widow; 

Austria, his mother; 

England, his mother-in-law; 
Bulgaria, Servia and Greece, his 
daughters ; 

Montenegro, his grandson ; 

Russia, his sister-in-law ; 

Germany, France and Italy, etc., 
his cousins and second cousins. 

The interment will take place in 
Asia Minor, 


nature is the 
brutal retort of the 
Turkish Minister 
of Foreign Affairs 
to the Bulgarian 
Minister who 
asked him about 
Turkey’s promised < 
reforms before the 
war. ” We are 
mobilising"Too,ooo 
men,” was the 
Turkish reply. In 
the face of this 
attitude, conscious 
of the impotence - 
of the G r e a t 
Powers, looking in 
vain to Great Bri- 
tain, what could 
tlie Balkan League 
do ? The chance 

* 

for the Great - 
Powers to prove 
that they had a 
right to be so 
called, the possi- 
bili t V of the 


diplomats to reassert themselves was 
in preventing the war. Now it is too 
late. Not only has the great crisis 
found Europe without a great states- 
man, it has also found it without any 
Great Powers. 

There has been so much 
loose talk about the 
war being a religious 







THE VITAL LINE OF PEACE OR WAR : THE AUSTRO-* 

RUSSIAN frontier. 

The arrangement of the railways shows a very perceptible difference. The Austrian— and more particularly the Prussian’— plan 
is to run their railways parallel close to the frontiers, whereas Russia makes no attempt at this, but runs several cdmost parallel 
lineB direct into the heart of Poland, This would seem to indicate, in the first instance, designed offensive; in the second, 
prepared defensive. 

[Riissiff is shown in a lighter tint to pmke obvious her long frontier,] 
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struggle, a death grapple between 
Cross and Crescent, that there is a 
danger of the real issue being for- 
gotten. There is no real question 
of religious hatred spurring on the 
nations to war. Religion only enters 
into play because Turkey is a religious 
State, in which, therefore, the true 
believers must always dominate, and 
the unbeliever be oppressed. But the 
individual peasants, Turk or Christian, 
have lived side by side much more 
happily than many of the differing 
sects or divisions amongst the 
Christians. Indeed, in the past it is 
possible that almost as many Christians 
have been killed by Christians as ever 
by Turks. A possible exception must 
be made in the districts inhabited 
by savage Mohammedan Alban- 
who rather killed and robbed 
Chlfctians than Turks because the 
latter were armed and the others 
defenceless. In the past the endeavour 
to earmark as Bulgarian, Greek or 
vServian certain ethnographical divisions 
of Macedonia, and in especial certain 
towns, has led to the formation of bands 
of the various nationalities who strove 
to convince the population that they 
were of one particular nationality or 
another. The easiest method of dis- 
tinguishing the races in Macedonia was 
by their special brand of Greek Ortho- 
doxy, and so many were slain in a 
desire to coerce them to change their 
brand. But above all this there was 
a very continuing and real lack of 
organised justice or administration. 
Under Abdul Hamid it was proverbial, 
but with the Constitution thifigs went 
from bad to worse instead of achieving 
the miraculous change which seemed 
to l>e believed in Western Europe. The 


Young Turks chastised with scorpions 
where Abdul Hamid had beaten with 
rods, and the lot of the unfortunate 
raya became intolerable. Especially * 
was this so in those parts of Turkey 
where the Servians and Bulgarians un- ; 
mistakably predominate. In Mace- 
donia, where the population has no real 
racial colour, but chameleon-like has 
had the habit of changing its colour, 
things pressed perhaps less hardl)^ but \ 
yet hard enough. Refugees poured into \ 
th® neighbouring free States peopled by 
their brothers, and gradually the popu- i 
lations of the Balkan States became . 
wrought up to a point beyond which it 
was impossible to keep the peace. 
Besides which, these young and vigorous ^ 
races saw in the liberation of their i 
enslaved and oppressed brethren a real 
opportunity for legitimate national 
expansion. To have neglected to seize 
their opportunity would have been to 
see a partition of Turkey by the great 
interested Powers, and their future ^ 
pushed back indefinitely. We do not 
hesitate to say that under the new 
conditions the lot of the inhabitant, ® 
be he Bulgar, Serb or Turk, will be far 
happier. Meanwhile the cause of 
democratic government and institutions 
has gained a far more notably valuable 
victory over reactionaryism than ever 
was achieved by the granting of a 
paper constitution. 

For many years already , 

The Balkan League those amongst the ad^ ^ 

signmoaLe. viscrs of the various J 

Balkan States who had ^ 
the furthest and clearest sight have 
been urging the imperative necessity ^ 
of some close and binding understand- 
ing between the various States. There 
have been moments in the past when 
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tills ideal sceuied oit the point of being 
achi^'ved, but always at the eleventh 
hour the influence of Russia or Austria 
|)r< vented its consummation. The con- 
stant difficulty which divided two 
nalions, so clobcly bound in every other 
VveU^ as Servia and Bulgaria, was the 
im])ossibility of delimitating the spheres 
oi interest in the Balkan Peninsula 
oiuside of ilu‘ frontiers of tlie States. 
TIk' work of the devoted few who, by 
sri aitific research and by political 
' )Yt, gradually eliminated one er 
th other of possible ])oints of difference 
V/; s finally crowned with success in 
February of this year. By this time all 
questions^ even those' of detail, had 
b 'cn settled definitely between Bulgaria, 
Servia, and Monteuegn'. The ])riiicipal 
worker in this weldiiif; together ol the 
Southern Slav States was King Ferdi- 
nand of Bulgaria, who ])rought to the 
task the inherited ability in state- 
ei aft drawn from his long line of 
Jiourbon ancestors. Tlie Balkan League 
v.as formed with no deiniite idea of war 
.A any fixed date; it was rather a 
i('finit(‘ and co-operative insurance 
cJgainst the e\a'r-increasing arrogance of 
Austria and Russia , but before the 
signatuie of the Treaty of the League, 
each of the nations severally had been 
pre]iaring steadily in armaments and 
financially, with the result wdiich has 
been seen. Until the advent of M. 
\hMie/(‘los in (Ireece there bad been 
no rc'al effort to include Greece in tlie 
Balkan League save as a sleeping 
partner. But this able Cretan, who 
became the gieatesl of modern (iret'k 
statesmen, so transformed his country — 
which had sunk into a state of semi- 
atrojihy, thanks to +he attitude of those 
responsible for her government — that 


he was able to convince the Southern 
Slav statesmen that his country was 
both ready and able to take part in the 
liberation of the Christian provinces of 
Turkey. February, 1912, saw the 
Balkan League united, and able to 
place some three-fourths of a million 
men fully equipped into the field. 
Servia alone was able to mobilise with- 
out any serious difficulty 340,000 men, 
and with not only a definite programme, 
but with ev ery point of possible friction 
dealt wftli in advance. It is no exag- 
geration to say that by this time there 
was born in Europe^ a new Power, 
gi eater in positive possilhlity than any 
ol the c'xisting Great Powers, which 
lias sliown conclusiv^ely that although 
six (ircat Powders may declare for the 
sf (fills quo, four smalU'r States united 
may destroy it utterly. A v erv 
hcant point in conne('tion with^he 
Balkan League is that it has not Hiccn 
made sim])l\ for th(‘ puiqiose of v\ resting 
lier Eufopc'dii proviiux's from Turkey, 
but for a fixed peiiod, as miicli as was 
the Tri})le or Dual Alliancis During 
tliis dilfirult time the J.eague acts as 
oni' l^ower in the ('ommon inb'rests, and 
b(‘fore the period for wfnch it was 

made shall h.we elapspcf the actual 

]iOwcr of the Balkans wall have 

doubled or trebled from a military 
as well as from an economic point of 
view. 

Ideals and an adequate 
Ideals versus Riches realisation of them are 
Development, essciitial part of thc 

equipment of every 

nation. Success is to the race or natron 
wdiich has clearly l:)efore it some goal 
towards which to strive, some ideal 
wEich must be realised. The success of 
tlie allied armies in thc Balkan War has 
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not been due in the first instance to 
compulsory service, or to the merits of 
French as against German guns, or 
anything else save the fact that the 
entire population of the different States 
was actuated and illuminated by an 
intense realisation of national and racial 
ideas, and filled with an intense and 
burning determination to realise tradi- 
tional and cherished ideals. Had there 
not been a Bulgarian, Servian, and 
Cliristian population in the Turkish 
provinces who had suffered for years 
under oppression, and who in suffering 
had brought home those sufferings to 
their co-nationals living in liberty only 
a few scores of miles away across an 
artificial frontier, there would have been 
no such series of sweeping victories as 
has electrified the world during the last 
^veeks. “ All that we are is a result 
of \Wiat we have thought,” and the 
nations of the Balkan League to-day 
have thought of great things. Great 
eenerals and statesmen do not spfing up 
haphazard, they are the culminating 
]i()int of genius, nurtured and made 
fruitful by an atmosphere of national 
idealism and national determination. 
It is thus that Japan produced great 
generals, and that Bulgaria and Servia 
have found in their time of need not 
only Gueshoff and Pachitch, but also 
those generals who have led their 
victorious armies ever forward, almost 
without check. Ideals make even poor 
nations great, prosperity and riches in 
too many cases seem to make for the 
losing of every ideal. A prominent 
Japanese statesman, when revisiting 
Europe after an absence of some ten 
years, summed up his impressions by 
observing that he was most struck in 
all the great nations b}^ the absence of 


any real and living ideals. There is in 
t}fe great, rich, and comfortable peoples 
too little of that sentiment which in- 
spired the people of the Balkans, and 
which was well expressed in the words 
of the yoimg Servian student going to 
battle when he said : ” We undertook 
this war with the firm determination 
' to be or not to be ! ' Turkey may 
cease to be a European Power ; Euro- 
pean Turkey may be divided in one way 
or another ; the Great Powers may 
endeavour to intervene, they may even 
succeed ; but it has been proved beyond 
all question, and for all time, that small 
peoples with great ideals are able to 
accomplish greater things than great 
peoples with small or no ideals. 

That bugbear of Euro- 

The Partition of P«“an Chanccllcries for 
Turkey. generations, the division 
of the European pos- 
sessions in Turkey, is about to take 
place without any of the world con- 
vulsions which were so confidently 
predicted by all and sundry. The 
Balkan League, secure in its great 
success, is going to proceed to re- 
arrange the geography of South-Eastern 
Europe without any disputes, without 
any conferences, and without any inter- 
ference. The word of tbe moment is 
” Hands Off.” The Powers let the 
Balkan League go to war, they cannot 
help themselves from letting the Balkan 
League make peace. Happily the divi- 
sion of Turkey is all cut and dried, 
spheres of interest are defined, 
and, although success beyond antici- 
pation may mean something more to 
divide, there is no reason to believe 
in any serious possibility of trouble. 
The divisions will follow ethnographical 
lines, and as far as possible the new 
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frontiers will be topographically suit- 
able. The Sanjak is divided between 
Servia and Montenegro, and in this 
region the two branches of the Serb 
peoples meet and join hands of friend- 
ship. Servia will arrive at the Adriatic 
south of Montenegro at San Giovanni 
di Medua, and possibly towards Du- 
razzo. The central pivot of Old Servia, 
the ancient city of Uskub, will be 
Servian as truly as ever it was m the 
days of Servia’ s greatness under the 
Tsar Dushan. Bulgaria will arrive at 
the iEgean between the Maritza and 
Struma rivers, with Adnanople as a 
Bulgarian city. * Greece will obtain 
additions of territory including the 
districts inhabited by Greeks, and in 
addition Crete and other islands Mace- 
donia will be an independent princi- 
pality with Salonica as a free port. 
Turkey will perhaps retain Constanti- 
nople and a small portion of Thrace, 
otherwise this with the Straits will be 
internationalised or neutralised. With 
regard to Albania there is some diffi- 
culty, since the inhabitants do not 
seem inclined to meet their liberators 
half-wa,y, save to fight them. It may, 
therefore, be necessary to modify the 
original idea of an Albanian Princi- 
pality, and divide Albania between 
Servia, Greece and Macedonia. These 
are the sound ideas of the Balkan 
League, coupled with a C ustoms 
Union and free railway facilities to 
Salonica for Austria. Since, however, 
no time will lost in constructing the 
Danube- Adriatic Railway from Nish to 
San Giovanni di Medua, it is probable 
that the Salonica line will lose much of 
its importance. It is difficult to imagine 
that any European Power will be fool- 
hardy enough to endeavour by force of 
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arms — and no other means can be of any 
avail — to stand in the way of the accom- 
plishment of this programme for the 
ending of Turkish rule in Europe. 

The question of the 
The Dardanelles Dardanelles is one of 

and Russia's Need. eSpCCial momeUt tO 

Russia. The entire rich 
development of Russia is south of 
Moscow, and her many and navigable 
rivers all drain into the Black Sea. 
Russian commerce must have a free 
outlet, and tlierefore St. Petersburg 
can never consent to any arrangement 
which bars the Straits to her shipping. 
We do not believe that there can be 
any two opinions on this question, or 
that any European Power will object. 
When it becomes a question of her naval 
marine, however, matters become more 
difficult. Russia has alw^ays rcquj^rcd 
that while the Straits shall be 

free to her warships, they shall be closed 
to those of other Powers The day for 
this idea has jiassed now, and there is 
only one solution, which is, w^e believe, 
included in the programme of the 
Balkan League. It is that the Straits 
from the Black Sea to the Tigean shall 
be made an mtcrnatkmal w aterway, free 
to the commerce and navies of the 
world. There shall only be such charges 
as shall suffice for the lighting and 
policing of the waterway. The control 
shall be under an international com- 
mission in which all interested nations 
shall be represented — somewhat on the 
model of the Danube Commission, with 
broader lines. There shall be no forti- 
fications, either on the European Of the 
Asiatic side, and should it be necessary 
for the Turks to leave Constantinople 
finally, then the city would be neutra- 
lised and made a free port, administered 




RUSSIA’S TRADE AND THE CHUBB’S LOCK OF THE BLACK SEA. 
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to EVirope and this country. Note the points to which these great rivers are nav.gaoie. 
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after the manner of Shanghai. Such an 
arrangement would be to the advantage 
of all the world— it would enable the 
wheat of the Russian and Danubian 
plains, together with the oil of Rou- 
mania or the Caucasus, free exit, and 
would bring about a more certain and 
^ systematic development of all lands 
^ behind the doorway to the Black Sea. 
Vital commercial w^aterways should be 
internationalised, not monopolised, and 
the Dardanelles may yet serve as an 
^ object lesson for Panama. 

Perhaps the most 
From Aorahy remarkable feature ol 
^ to Order. the Balkan war is the 
machin e-like regularity 
atid smoothness with which the newly- 
acquired territories are being given a 
' liberal and organised administration. 
In those lands, where formerly there 
was no certainty of security for life or 
property — ^where the officials, high and 
low, the soldiers, regular and irregular, 
levied toll upon the civil inhabitant — 
there has sprung into being an adminis- 
tration which, although naturally not 
perfect, is yet an immense advance 
upon anything yet dreamed of or 
promised by the Turks. This is notably 
the case in Old Servia, where the rapid 
advance of the Servian and Monte- 
negrin armies has swept a large area 
clear of Turkish troops in a remarkably 
short space of time. In every town 
a prefect has been appointed, and in the 
villages sub-prefects. These officials 
are not chance au 4 disengaged Ser- 
vians, but ix\ many c^^es ex-Ministers 
or former high officials, who undertake 
the work for the honour of serving in 
this way their country, since age has 
prevented them shouldering their rififes. 
And the nomination of prefects is only 
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the first step. Branch banks have 
been . opened in various towns, and 
municipal elections are to be held 
under proportional suffrage which will 
ensure the representation of the 
national minorities. While it is true 
that Old Servia, with its Servian popu- 
lation, is comparatively easy to re- 
organise ^or Servians, it is a very 
important factor in any future dis- 
cussion of the territories that there 
already exists law and order enabling 
the Moslem to live peaceably with the 
Christian, where formerly was official 
rapacity and general insecurity. The 
case for the retention of these dis- 
tricts by the Servians and Bulgarians 
variously is enormously strengthened 
by such constructive action on their 

The destruction 
The Turkey as a Euro /can 
inhJriuooe. Power, and the prob- 
ability that the future 
will see her disappearance, gradual if 
not immediate, from the Comity of 
Nations, opens up a question of the very 
greatest moment to a great Moham- 
medan Power such as ourselves. Who 
is to be the successor to the Caliphate ? 
Although the political Turkey may 
disappear the spiritual empire of 
Mohammed must continue. This 
being so, it behoves us to realise the 
value of the Islamic succession and 
take the necessary steps. It is possible 
that the astoundingly rapid success of 
the Balkan League against Turkey has 
eliminated much of the danger of unrest 
among the Mohammedan populations 
of the Empire. Mohammedanism was 
built-up by the sword, and the hosts of 
Islam respect the decision of the sword. 
In India leading Mohammedans 
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regard the failure of the Turks against 
Italy as a direct visitation of Allah 
against them because they have de- 
parted from the principles of their 
fdrefa,thers. The disasters of Thrace 
and Macedonia will only confirm this 
belief, since it proves beyond question 
that reliance upon Constitution instead 
of upon the sword is much less efficient 
in the cause of Islam than were the 
ideas of Abdul Hamid. There is, how- 
ever, a very easy method for this 
country to assure to herself the Islamic 
succession, and at the same time to 
obviate any possibility of danger from 
amongst her Mohammedan populations. 
Let Great Britain make a declaration 
that, by virtue of her position as the 
greatest Mohammedan Power, and in 
view of the difficulties now surrounding 
ttliSL Caliph, she will undertake the 
defence of the sacred Mohammedan 
citie«5 of Mecca and Medina, and will 
guarantee them against aggression from 
all and sundry. The effect of this upon 
the world of Islam would be stupendous. 
The risk and responsibility to this 
country would be practically nothing, 
as nobody wishes to take Mecca and 
Medina, and since in guarding Egypt 
and holding the Suez Canal and Aden 
we are automatically guarding the 
Arabian coast of the Red Sea. It is, 
of course, too much to hope that the 
British Foreign Office will take so 
obvious a course, but the fact remains 
that if it does not Sir Edward Grey 
will add another to the heavy roll of 
opportunities lost. It is, of course, of 
enormous importance to us as a Moham- 
medan Power that the Mohammedans 
live quite happily under the Qreek 
Orthodox CJiurch ' in Bulgaria and 
Servia, and will, therefore, do so in the 


new provinces, even although in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, where they come 
into contact with the Roman Catholic 
Austrian Church with its fierce proselyti- 
sing zeal, they leave the country in great ; 
numbers rather than submit to religious 
persecution. ‘ 

The downfall of Turkey ^ 

The Lesso. to and the uprising of the ' 

this Country, ^ew European Power 

in the shape of the , ■ 
Balkan League have many lessons for 
the world, but one in especial for thjs 
country. The Turks went into the war 
weak from political dissension, rotted^ 
througli by corruption, and having 
completely allowed individual benefit to J 
overshadow national welfare. The 
Balkan League, on the other hand, is - 
composed of nations where the in- ^ 
dividual plays a much less vital role, i 
where legislation for the welfare of The 
nation occupies that prominent position , 
in national development which is here, i 
solely consecrated to one or other body ■ 
of individuals who may succeed in pos- 
scssing electoral weight. Is not the 
writing on the wall clear enough, and 
dare wc ignore it ? As Mr. Winston 
Churchill said ; . ; 

W<? were fortimalc, Ixirn under .a lucky star and in 
a age, and we had no old scores to pay off, no 

modern enmities to pro-secute. We could survey out past j, 
without a pang, our future without a grudge, but wO ^ 
must be prepared. We most be ready for all eventual!- | 
ties. It was good to be patient, it was good to be circum- 
si>ect, to be peace-loving- Hut that was not enough. Wc ^ 
must be strong. . . . We must so manage our affairs 

.and organise our corporate life that those . wlio came 1 
after us should have easier and not harder burdens to 
bear, that they sho-uld have fewer dangers to face, and ^ 
greater resources to meet those dangers. When wc com- 
pared our fortunate posit io| in the world with that of 
other i>eople now so|idespAtely struggling, we could ‘ 
not but feel how mucb-iwe had to be thankful for. It 
would indeed be shameful if we who had inherited so ' ; 
much, if wc who had so much done for us before we came 
into the world, if we who had started so fair on the path i 
of life, were to leave to our children nothing but bitter *'] 
memories to avenge ahd vast misfortunes to ictriew. 

. . . To-day we have a strong, if not 
an invincible navy, but naval strength/' 
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does not call into being amongst the 
masses of the population any realisation 
of national duty when confronted by 
potential national danger. It is easy 
for Lord Roberts, never averse to the 
public limelight, to endeavour to destroy 
the Territorial system. The fact remains 
that while he was supreme at the War 
Office we were much less able to 
resist an invasion than we are to-day. 
The Territorial system has elements of 
success which has given proofs of the 
possibility of real efficiency, but there 
must be an end to half measures with 
regard to it. If we are to give the Terri- 
torial system a fair trial wc must not do 
as we are doing to-day by “encourag- 
ing"’ the loyal and patriotic desire of 
many who are of the best amongst our 
young manhood by saddling him with 
heavy financial responsibility should he 
join the Territorials. If we cannot 
afford to pay for the full estimated 
Territorial establishment let us frankly 
decide how many we can afford, and let 
those members be adequately financed. 
The war has proved that a smaller force 
of properly trained and efficient troops 
is more than a match for hordes of 
undisciplined and untrained men. It 
would be well if in this country there 
were a fuller realisation amongst the 
masses of the fact mentioned recently 
by Field-Marshal Sir Evelyn Wood that 
“ the sufferings of soldiers in a campaign 
are trifling compai;;ed with those of the 
people in the districts occupied by the 
troops.” 

The Balkan War has 

Norm-n Anieir. destroyed the half- 
Faiteoies. baked theories, and 

many fallacies of Mr. 
Norman Angell, far more completely 
than it has destroyed the power of the 


Turk. Despite the furore with which 
the writings of this most clever theorist 
were received, it was always apparent 
to those who had closely studied the 
smaller Powers, and who knew the 
developing nations, that it was absurd to 
say that financial considerations or 
financial results could ever have any 
real parti in preventing or in making 
war. It was a very comfortable theory 
for those nations which have grown 
rich, and whose ideals and initiative 
have been sapped by over much pro- 
sperity. But the virile growing peoples, 
even if they read Mr. Norman Angell’s 
book, must inevitably throw it away in 
disgust as mere midsummer madness, 
because the theory took no account of 
those races who in the pursuit of 
national and racial ideals reck nothing 
of financial disaster, just as their rj^ltk 
and file think nothing of sacriLcing 
themselves on the field of battle. Nor- 
man Angell’s theory was one to enable 
the citizens of this country to sleep 
quietly, and to lull into false security 
the citizens of all great countries. That 
is undoubtedly the reason why he met 
with so much success. But the great 
delusion of Norman Angell, which led 
to the writing of ” The Great Illusion,” 
has been dispelled for ever by the 
Balkan League. In this connection it 
is of value to quote the words of Mr. 
Winston Churchill (Oct. 30th), which 
give very adequately the reality as 
opposed to theory : — 

Here was a war which had broken out in spit€ of 
all that rulers and diplomatists could do to prevent it, 
a war in Which the Press had had no part, a war ^hich 
the whole force of the money power had been subtly 
and steadfastly directed to prevent, which had come upon 
us not through the ignorance or credulity of the people ; 
but, on the contrary, through their knowledge of their 
history and their destiny, and from their intense realwa- 
tion of their wrongs ^.nd their duties as they conceived 
them, a war which from all these catises had burst upon 
them with all the force of a spontaneous explosion, and 
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which in strife and destnicfion had carried all before it. 
Face to face with this mauifestat;ion> who was the man 
yho was bold enough to say that martial virtues did not 
play a vital part in the health and honour ot every 
people? Who was the man who was vain enough to 
suppose that the long antagonisms of history and of 
time could in all circumstances be adjusted by the smooth 
and superficial conventions of politicians and ambas- 
sadors ? • 1 

Ihere is, however, one 


The Peril of the 
Amerioea Bond. 


crumb of comfort for 
Mr. Norman Angell and 
his theory, ajid, curi- 
ously enough, it arises in consequence 
of the present 
war. The out- 
break of hos- 
tilities was 
preceded by a 
remarkable 
panic upon the 
Bourses of 
Europe. The 
bonds of all 
i fi ''f. crested 
States fell tens 
of plants at a 
time. " Sellers 
could find no- 
body to buy, 
and in Paris 
especially 
those who 
wished to re- 
alise capital 
were driven to 
sell their 
American rail- 
way bon^s. 

This panic on 
the Bourse had no real effect upon any 
of the combatants, since, although the 
market quotation of the various bonds 
showed a great fall, this would only affect 
Servia, Bulgaria, or any other country 
if it happened that it was necessary to 
borrow more ^ money during the time 
of panic. The sudden fall was rather 
-a punishment of the investor or 


speculator in countries outside the 
war area, and thus the punishment 
of the Bourse for the making of 
war, of which so much has been 
spoken and written, fell upon the 
innocent rather than upon the guilty. 
On the Continent, in any case, the 
great result of the pariic has been 
to encourage the French and German 
investor to buy more and more American 

railway bonds 
rather than 
securities. The 
American rail- 
ways have not 
been slow to 
realise this 
fact, and to 
push the sale 
of their bonds. 
But it is well 
that a word of 
caution should 
be offered, lest 
this tendency 
lead to an un- 
due proportion 
of the savings 
of any one 
nation being 
invested in 
purely Ameri- 
can stocks. For 
such stocks 
are, and must 
always be, 
under the influence of the great 
American financiers who can depress 
or raise their value to an extra- 
ordinary degree with comparatively 
little effort. Nor is this to be wondered 
at when we reflect that two men, 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan and Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller, control 36 per cent, of 
the actual wealth of the United States,, 
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aggregating nearly eight thousand 
million pounds. These figures are 
startling, but are the result of the 
special investigation undertaken by 
the Committee of Banking and 
Currency of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The exaggerated invest- 
ment of European money in 
American bonds must inevitably 
place Europe at the panic discre- 
tion of the two money kings of 
America. A dispute between Europe 
and the United States, say on the 
Panama question, in such circumstances 
would only need the decision of Messrs. 
Rockefeller and Morgan to depress all 
American stocks held in Europe by a 
hundred points to create on the Euro- 
pean Bourses a panic and a disaster 
far outweighing any possible loss in 
time of war. Before giving such a 
hostage to the United States, enabling 
her to dominate all but the smaller 
States of Europe, should we not pause 
and reflect that in America there is 
practically no holding of European 
securities, and that, therefore, America 
could act in this question without any 
disastrous consequences to herself ? It 
is well for Europe to think seriously, 
yes, and even to read Mr. Norman 
Angell’s book, before taking a step 
which may so easily be fraught with 
disaster. 

Before these pages are 
The in the hands of our 

Presidential ■, . . 

Election. readers the most sen- 
sational Presidential 
election of this generation will have 
been decided. Mr. Woodrow Wilson is 
generally expected to be chosen as Chief 
Citizen. Mr. RoosevelCs chances have 
been appreciably improved by an 
attempt on his life made at Milwaukee, 


when a man named Schrank, who was 
roused to the deed by wrath at Mr, 
Roosevelt’s seeking a third term of 
office, shot at him and wounded him 
in the chest. Happily the wound has 
not proved serious, and Mr. Roosevelt 
has, with characteristic courage, risen 
from his sick bed to address the final rally. 
America’s chief contribution, however, to 
the world’s life this season will not be the 
Presidential election, but a magnificent 
harvest. In striking contrast to the 
ruined harvests of the United Kingdom, 
the United States have this year 
harvested crops said to be of the value 
of 2,200 millions sterling. This bounti- 
ful gift of Mother Earth means not 
merely exuberant prosperity for the 
Republic, but a vast addition to the 
general wealth of the wodd. ^ 

An example qf the^/ay 
The in which foreign raairs 

Chinese Loan. are tOO oftCU ’'Un ill 

this country was 
afforded by the recent Chinese loan. 
China, proud of her new independence 
from autocratic domination, but need- 
ing the necessary funds to carry her 
over the necessary period of organi- 
sation, entered into negotiations with 
a financial group known as the Six- 
Power group for a loan. The finan- 
ciers insisted that China should borrow 
£60,000,000, and submit to very 
serious control. The new Republic 
protested that £60,000,000 was too 
much, and that it was advisable in the 
interests of her future development to 
avoid overburdening herself with debt. 
Besides which, as far as possible, China 
desired to retain liberty of action in 
her internal affairs. The Six-Power 
group, however, refused, to consider 
any other conditions, and China, there- 
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fore, arranged witji an independent 
financial house in London for a loan of 
£10,000,000, Significant light is shed 
upon the designs of the Six-Power 
group by the Pekin correspondent of 
the Daily Telegraph, who announces the 
local publication of a confidential report 
for the Six-Power group, the joint authors 
of which are the Japanese* financial 
agent, M. Odagiri, and the Councillor of 
Legation, Midzun. After burdening the 
Salt Gabelle, for the sake of argument, 
with the total annual Boxer indemnities, 
the report states unequivocally that the 
surplus available permits China to 
borrow immediately, without reorgani- 
sation, ;£26, 000,000 Nothing better 
illustrates the fact that the whole of the 
Sextuple policy was to seize China and 
hgld her indefinitely in mortmain. 


u. 

Ap^^ut 
in Da^er. 


The Heirs - Apparent 
to two of the mightiest 
thrones in the world 
had both of tRem a 
narrow escape from death laSt month. 
The German Crown Prince, while hunt- 
ing near Dantzig, was flung from his 
horse and fell head foremost to the 
ground, sustaining injuries that ace, 
happily, declared not to be very serious. 
A much more mysterious affair is the 
“ accident ” which befell the univer- 
sally popular Tsarevitch. At first it was 
given out as the result of the boy’s 
frolic. But another version is suggested 
by the subsequent suicide of Admiral 
Tchagin, who commancbd the Imperial 
yacht Standart, and by the rumour that 
the “ accident ” occurred on board that 
vessel. The oflfieial account states that 
the Prince, in jumping into a boat, 
sprang too far, with consequent internal 
effusion of blood, and with the further 


result of great anaemia and probably pro- 
longed difficulty in the use of his legs. 
But there is little doubt that the 
Imperial youth was shot — why or by 
whom remains a riddle unsolved. For- 
tunately, though not without having 
to undergo dangerously high tempera- 
tures, the patient is steadily recovering^ 
Hairbreadth ’scapes in early life are 
often taken to augur careers of eminent 
service. Let us hope that both these 
heirs of Empire are spared to confer 
signal blessings on the world. If the 
besom of the Balkan Allies succeeds in 
sweeping Turkey out of Europe, the 
democratic sentiment of the world will 
be apt to locate the two least progressive 
centres of modern government in the 
Russian Duma and in the unreformed 
Prussian Landtag Happy will these 
Princes be if they help to transform 
their respective Parliaments into the 
responsible organs of free democracies. 

The prospects of Home 
The Progress Rule hav'c distinctly 
Horn” Rule, improved during the 

month. September 
ended with a wild menace of Orange 
revolt that culminated m " Ulster Day ” 
and the signing of “ the Covenant.” The 
latter part of October finds Lord Dun- 
raven busy with proposals for a confer- 
ence between parties, and with Sir 
Edward Carson openly admitting in 
the House of Commons that there was 
no fear of religious liberty being interfered 
with by any Acts of an Irish Parliament. 
As Mr. Redmond points out elsewhere 
in this issue. Sir Edward Carson has 
practically surrendered the argument 
which chiefly weighed with Protestant 
and Nonconformist susceptibilities — 
namely, that “ Home Rule would mean 
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Rome Rule.” The very weighty and 
judicial rebuke administered by the 
Conservative Quarterly, noticed else- 
where, is another proof that the better 
sense of the Unionist Party in Great 
Britain is rising against the insurrec- 
tionary campaign favoured by the 
leaders of the Opposition. The Govern- 
ment on their side have made an 
important concession to the demo- 
cratic opinion which could not tolerate a 
purely nominated Senate. According to 
Mr. Asquith’s statement in the House of 
Commons, the first Irish Senate will be 
composed of nominees, but its successors 
will be elected by the several provinces 
on the principle of proportional repre- 
sentation. 

In the protracted battle 
Medical between the Chancellor 

Syndicalism. of tlic Exchequer and 

the doctors’ trade union 
the latter have won, not on all points, 
but on most. Mr. Lloyd George’s threat 
of starting a public medical service, 

quite apart from the existing organised 
faculty, has proved a brutum julmen. 
Mr. Lloyd George announced his sur- 
render to the House of Commons : 

The Joctoib had demanded 8s 6d a head apart from 
drugs and extras, or a total of i3!s a head of the 
insured population I he (government’s original offer 
was 6i> , but they had now decided to increase the 
original 6s by 6d for tuberculosis work, and by an 
additional sum of 2 s 6d , making gs in all The 
annual tost of the new concession is estimated at 
650, 000 

When an industry is so well organised as 
to extract from an unwilling Govern- 
ment about 50 per cent, increase on the 
terms approved by Parliament, who 
can deny that we are coming under the 
sway of the trade union ? That the 
particular trade union is one of medical 
men makes the outlook more ominous. 
Sombre prophets have long ago pre- 
dicted that we were rapidly drifting to- 


wards a despotism of doctors. When the 
British Medical Association has, single- 
handed, overruled the decisions of the 
Government and of Parliament, who 
can say that we are living under a 
democracy ? 

The curious relation 
The between Imperial and 
Eie^roC^. local politics is annually 
illustrated in our muni- 
cipal elections. In spite of all that 
moralists have urged, the choice of 
nominees for the Borough Councils is 
still largely left in the hands of the 
Liberal, Unionist and Labour Associa- 
tions, and a flavour of the larger 
controversies is introduced into the 
local strife. The political weather- 
prophets are therefore eager to seize on 
the municipal results as an indication 
how the tide of national opinio,i(i is 
running. This is a very doubtful fesort 
in political meteorology. But jC any 
value attaches to municipal n flections 
of national sentiment, then the elections 
on the first of this month do not 
indicate any seismic change in public 
opinion. Unionist gains are set dowTi 
as 67, Liberal and Labour 64. 

The tension between 
New Great Britain and 

Ambwador. Germany, which was, all 

unknown to the world, 
at its acutest when Lord Haldane’s 

mission collapsed, has been steadily 
slackening since. Prince Lichnowsky^s 
appointment in succession to the late 
Baron Marschal von Bieberstein is 
another proof of the happier tendency. 
The new ambassador, who is of high 
rank and much diplomatic experience, 
has spoken with the utmost frankness 
of his hopes in the matter. In Nord und 
Sud he declared fpr mutual respect 
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and confidence between the peoples ; 
pronounced the German Navy necessary 
for German influence and independence, 
but not for war : argued that Anglo- 
German competition might benefit the 
whole world and save England from 
materialism. To a Berlin interviewer, 
after his appointment, he announced : 

rjcrinan> knew that for Gre it JJrit im ft was a vital 
necessity that the British fleet should be stronger thin 
any O'ther Nobody in Germanv disputed that or pro 
posed to build a fleet equal to the British That was 
ibsurd 


Yet more remarkable is 

A Better appearance in Die 

Understaadintf. FloffC — the Organ of 

Admiral von Tirpitz and 
the Naval League— of a paper which 
declares that no German will deny that 
England’s position and needs" demand 
a fleet of pre-eminent strength ” ' 

1 ngV nd m IV utver illow Ik r nv\il power to fill so 
low tliiGrruiiin or ni\ other n iv il I’ower would be 
hkelv toi^t un iht mistcr\ o\<,r it All this wc German 

Germany, the writer proceeds,* must 
have a navy strong enough to make 
England think a war imdesirciblc . even 
now^ England alone could, by blocking 
the North Sea, bring German sea trade 
to a standstill. Yet just at this 
moment, wdien a better and franker 
understanding is at hand, and even 
the fire-eaters of the German Naval 
League are talking reason, Lord Roberts 
thought fit to make a solemn Germano- 
phobe speech at Manchester. His 
motives are transparent. He wishes to 
frighten us into adopting universal 
military service, which he, with all 
sincerity, believes to be our only way 
of escape from the ruin of the Empire. 
So* he portrayed the German peril in 
the blackest ^colours. He predicted, 
with the most dogmatic ass^rance, that, 


just as in 1866 before Sadowa, and just 
as in 1870 before Sedan, 

War will take place the instant the Gernrtan forces by 
land and sea are, by their superiority at -every point, as 
certain of victory as anything in human calculation can 
be made certain 

A vigorous protest against this ill- 
timed utterance was promptly signed 
by a large number of members of 
Parliament ; and Sir Vezey Strong added 
his testimony to the excellent feeling 
shown to the people of this coimtry by 
representative pilgrimages of peace from 
Austria and Germany. The Anglo- 
German Congress, u^hich is meeting in 
the Guildhall as the month ends, has 
further helped to clear the air and show 
the friendly spirit of the two peojjes. 
But the grim Realpoli/ik of the Bul- 
garian victories has done more to knock 
the bottom out of the German peril, 
real or supposed, than Lord Roberts’s 
alarms on the one side or Guildhall 
pacifism on the other. 


Militaatrums. 


fhe woman’s cause was 
further advanced last 
month by the Danish 
Premier announcing the 
intention of his Government to enact 
female suffrage. In the sister land of 
Norway only propertied women as yet 
have votes, but the general election 
there is said to ha\'e ensured an exten- 
sion of the franchise to working women. 
The principal event at home has been 
a split between the leaders of the 
“ militeint ” body known as the Women’s 
Social and Political Union. Mr. and 
Mrs. Pethick Lawrence met Mrs. and 
Miss Pankhurst after their compulsory 
severance. Each pair had resolved on 
a policy to which the other would not 
agree. So the Lawrences left the 
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W.S.P.U., but stuck to the paper Votes 
for Women. The Pankhursts stuck to 
the W.S.P.U. and its war-chest, and 
started a new paper to be called The 
Suffragette. These dissensions have en- 
lightened the world as to the despotism 
which dominates this eccentric crusade 
for adult democracy. The Four Tyrants 
have been exposed. Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald has replied to their attack 
on the Labour Party with an evident 
joy of battle to which Miss Christ abel 
makes only feebly feline rejoinders. 
Punch's young lady inquiring Are you 
a Peth or a Pank ^ ” has set the public 
a-smihng, and perhaps has set the 
Suffragettes a-thinking. 

The General Election in 
Changes Norway has excited less 

No^^ay. attention in this country 

than many a petty skir- 
mish in the Balkans But the movement 



Vlk ] iBerlin 

The European Gospel. 

And now abideth Peace, Friendship, and Fear, these three , 
but the greatest of these is Fear. 


of opinion in this Scandinavian people 
affords evidence of the direction in 
which the electoral mind of Europe is 
setting. Even before the second ballots 
were taken the transfer of the reins of 
pov/er from Conservative to Liberal 
hands was assured. More notable was 
the rapid increase in the votes cast for 
the Social* Democrats. Their total vote 
has trebled in six years. This year it 
stands at 126,000, as against the Con- 
servative 165,000 and the Liberal 
187,000. Far more significant is the 
fact that the Social Democratic vote has 
been heavier in the rural districts than 
in the towns. 

Even in Germany, the 
The German liome and citadel of the 
Democracy. whole Europcau party, 

Social Democracy^ is 
showing signs of momentous tranyEtion 
The visit of the British Labour ^ 6nbcrs 
to South Germany, to which wi^referred 
last monlh, almost synchronised with 
the party conference of the German 
Social Democracy at Chemnitz. And 
the historic significance of the Chemnitz 
meetings was the distinct movement of 
the Social Democracy away from its 
previous policy of rigid isolation and 
intransigeance towards the more prac- 
tical and accommodating tactics of the 
British Labour Party. The Social 
Democracy as Bebel would have it 
seemed to aim at combining the auto- 
cratic discipline of the Prussian Army 
with the unbending dogmatism of the 
Papal Curia. But at Chemnitz ^ the 
endeavour to censure the co-operation 
of Social Democrats with other parties 
in certain electoral contingencies was 
defeated by an overwhelming majority. 
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The Genesis of a Great Power 

SERVIA AND THE BALKAN LEAGUE. 

By professor T. CVIJIC. 

We are fortunate in beingf able to publish an article from the pen of one who was amongst 
the most instrumental in the formation of the Balkan League. Professor Cvijic, who, it is interest- 
ing to remember, is a Corresponding Member of our Royal Geographical Society, by his ethno- 
graphic and geographical studies of the Balkan Peninsula, has not only won an international 
reputation, but has also enabled Scr\ia and Bulgaria finally to arrive at that delimitation of their 
spheres of interest without which any joint action was impossible We make no excuse for 
emphasising the Servian side of the question rather than the Bulgarian or the Greek, since the 
Servian problem is a European one, whereas the Bulgarian question per se will ever remain out- 
side of direct touch of European politics. After Bulgaria has absorbed the Bulgarian portions of 
Macedonia and Thrace, her racial and legitimate expansion is at an end, however much her » 
national and commercial life may expand. Matters are far different with Servia. Even after 
the incorporation of Old Servia and the Sanjak of Novi Bazar, in Servia, and Montenegro w^e 
are only at the beginning of the unfolding of Servian problems. From Servia to Trieste, filling 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, and part of Istria, the population of the Dual Monarchy is 
Servian. May it not well be th.it, having proved herself worthy by ha^ing emerged triumphant 
from her ordeal b} fire, Seivia’s destiny is to be the heir-piesumptive of much of the territory 
now under the Emperor bran? Joseph? This is what Austiia fears and far-seeing wServians desire. 

It thrusts Servia into the foit front of the battle of international policy which must follow the 
milita|| campaign. Hers is the greater risk, but also the greater destiny. And as Servia grows 
and vvl^s stronger, so will the Balkan League become more formidable and Triple Alliance or 
Triple EMente in comparison loom less large in Europe. '1 he article which follows has the 
.idded value that those portions of it wTiich relate to Austria have been approved by that Nestor 
of Servian statesmen, Nicol.is Pachitch. He it was who was head of the Servian Government 
during the economic war with her northern neighbour, when Servia demonstrated m commerce 
what she has since shown in war— her ability to defend her independence. Count Goluchowski 
fell because Servia resisted successfully the closing of the Austrian frontiers, and Count Berchthold 
may well fall because of Servia’s ability to secure and maintain the extension of her frontiers. 
Servian statesmen and people have striven in w^ar and in peace to attain that position described 
by the German Emperor when, “ Protected by an Armv ready for battle from foreign arrogance 
rind from the onslaughts of war, the countryman is able in an ordered commonwealth to till his 
land, the anerchant, the manufacturer, and the artisan to follow each his business, and the 
lalx)urer to be certain of his well-deserved hire. They all can rejoice in the fruits of their toil and 
in the blessings of one civilisation.” 

THE STORY OF THE BALKAN LEAGUE. 

T he difficult politico - geographical the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, that 
position of Servia is well known. It Servia should arm rapidly and earnestly. How 
lies on the main thoroughfare which far she has succeeded therein will be shown by 
leads from Central Europe to Salonica, the wmr which has just started. This war wdth 
between Austria-Hungary — which has Turkey had not been specially foreseen ; it was 
definitely occupied Bosnia and Herze- not expected at this date, nor was it provoked, 
govin^ with their purely Servian populations — vet Servia has not been able to avoid it. More- 
and Turkey, where the Servian population is over, it came at an unfavourable moment for our 
very numerous,^ and where anarchy is almost country, for it may compromise, and even hinder, 
permanent, It was natural, particularly after the economical development which has been so i 
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well directed during- the past decade.* The 
hnancial condition of the country has for some 
years been so excellent that the balance-sheets 
show a considerable surplus, t There has been 
a wonderful growth of intellectual culture ; 
science, literature, art are all advancing. But 
more satisfactory than all is the moral state of 
the country; which was well shown by the war 
mobilisation, surpassing as it did the expecta- 
tion of the greatest optimists. Everyone, down 
to the simple peasant, grasped clearly the idea 
of the general welfare, and almost without ex- 
ception each one clearly saw the position of the 
country and his own duty towards it. No ex- 
planations were necessary, since everybody 
seemed to have grown wise and patriotic. 
Again, the cultivated classes, as w^ell as the 
masses, know from experience the hardships of 
fighting the Turk. It was a matter of common 
knowledge before the outbreak of hostilities that 
the Turks would oppose a first-class army of 
260,000 to the Servians and Bulgarians ; and 
these troops, fanatical and enthusiastic as they 
were, would, in the eventuality of war, have the 
advantage of being on the dcfensi\e. In addi- 
tion, Turkey has inexhaustible resources in Asia 
Minor, whence troops are arriving incessantly. 
It would therefore be untrue to think that the 
Balkan States, and Servia in particular, desired 
war with Turkey at any cost. At the same time, 
it must be pointed out that the dartger of it was 
ever imminent on account of the frequent skir- 
mishes on the frontier, the desperate position of 
our countrymen under Turkish rule, and the 
many interruptions and delays which hampered 
Servian exports through Turkey. This will be 
dealt with in the next section, and now I will 
set forth the causes which compelled Servia to 
make w^ar on Turkey. 

WHY SERVIA MADE WAR. 

It had constantly been expected on the Balkan 
Peninsula that the 23rd Article of the Berlin 
Treaty, concerning the reforms in the vilayets 
of European Turkey, would be carried out. The 
Great Powers signed this Treaty and guaranteed 
its fulfilment, and there was naturally every con- 
fidence in their force and humanity. Only during 
recent Balkan events did the entire European 
Press show that the European Powers had not 


♦English readers may refer to Alfred Stead’s book, 
“Servia and the Servians” (London, 1909), for an 
account of this development. 

f The Servian Minister of Finance made the follow- 
ing statement with reference to the present war : — 
Servia has sufficient capital to carry on the war for 
•six months without contracting debts and without 
ftnancial difficulties of any kind.” 


fulfilled their mission and their duty, and the 
general opinion was crystalised in the sentence 
of Paul Lcroy-Beaulieu : “ Les fameuses grandes 
puissances, depuis le traits de Berlin de 1878, 
ont absolument manque ix leur mission, pendant 
une period de 34 ans ” (“ L’Economiste 

Fran^ais,” 1912, Vol. II. Nr. 42). The Balkan 
peoples themselves did not remain unaware of 
the fact that the Great Powers were unable to 
accomplish their mission, chiefly on account of 
mutual jealousies and territorial and other aims 
of their owyi in Turke)/. During thirty years 
Servia and the other — now allied — Balkan States 
have been sending countless Notes to Con- 
stantinople, and they have also frequently ap- 
proached the Great Powers on the subject. But 
all these efforts were fruitless. It was impos- 
sible to remain content with the Mursteg pro- 
gramme of reforms, for, through some evil 
genius, the region of the greatest anarchy on 
the Balkan Peninsula — i.e., Old Servia — had not 
been included therein. But even these insig- 
nificant reforms were abandoned after the 
proclamation of the Turkish Constitution, 
Finally, on the advice of the Great Powers, and 
by her own wish during the past years, Servia 
has carried on a Turcophile policy, hoping 
thereby to improve the condition of the Servians 
in the I'urkish provinces and to secure the 
Danube-Adriatlc railroad, which would al^ have 
benefited Turkey. The outrages in Tur^y were 
passed over in silence, and offici.illy jr ery step 
was avoided uhich was not in the sj^fit of this 
policy. Arms and ammunition ordered by 
Turkey fiom (iermany and Austria were allowed 
to pass through Servia, even though this created 
an awkward situation, owing to our sympathies 
and ties with Italy. 

BALKAN STAIES NOT EAGER FOR WAR. 

That the Balkan States were not eager for 
war with Turkey is proved from the fact 
that they did not avail themselves of the 
favourable opportunity offered by the Italo- 
Turkish war, even though the alliance between 
the Christian Balkan States had already been 
formed as early as last February. Seeing 
that the Great Powers were unable to carry out 
the 23rd Article of the Treaty of Berlin, the 
Allied Balkan States drew up a minimum pro- 
gramme of reforms to safeguard the rights as 
human beings of the Christian populations and 
to establish the order necessary to economical 
development. They proposed the formatiolh of 
a system of local self-government in European 
Turkey, with certain guarantees for the security 
of the Christian populations, for any reforms 
which the Turks themselves might , undertake 
to execute would, as heretofore, be futile or 
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King as tu' lougnt m me n.^Miuiu Kiting against 

the Austrian occupation. • 

[He also received the Lenein (rilonneiii- duriji” the Franco- 
Fnis^iaii \\ ar oi 1870. ; 

.'ibsurd. Turkey is ;i rcTi^i; imis Stale, a State 
fouuded on the ls.i'ran, :iiul in those regions 
where the Mussulman and Cliristian populations 
are mixed, as in Huropean d’urkey, there can be 
no equality or rights for Christians. This con- 
viction is based on a good deal of experience. 
The Constitution makes no difference in the 
matter. 

THE EFFECT OF TURKISH MOBILISATION. 

As soon as Turkey perceived this aim of the 
Balkan States she began to mobilise. Between 
her mobilisation and that of the Balkan States 
five days elapsed, and during this period the 
treat Powers were unable to persuade Turkey 
to demobilise. Even before the proclamation of 
war the Turkish Army crossed into Servia near 
Ristovats and also into Bulgaria, this in itself 
proving how necessary l^ad been the mobilisa- 
tion of the Balkan States. Meanwhile, popular 
enthusiasm for war had been growing in these 
countries, and it soon reached such a critical 
stage that the most moderate and pacific of 
Balkan statesmen, such as Pachitch, GueshofF, 
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and Venezelos, who were the heads of the 
Governments of Servia, Bulgaria, and Greece at 
the time of the crisis, were helpless to quell it. 
Had they resisted the war current, affairs would 
have gone ill with rulers and Governments tn 
the Balkans. Thus the war began almost auto^ 
matically- — it could no longer be prevented. It 
would be waste of time to endeavour to predict 
the issue of the W'ar or to discuss the actions 
which are to follow. But, even if the issue is 
favourable for the Balkan States, these are 
aware that, after its conclusion, and when they 
are exhausted by warfare, some of the Gr^t 
Pow'Crs will try to exercise pressure on them for 
their own interests. This applies in particular 
to Servia, whose geographical position is so 
difficult. 

WHERE SERVIa’s INTERESTS LIE. 

In what region of Turkey do Servian interests 
lie? What are the interests which Servia hopes 
to further by this war? Before discussing these 
questions, it is important to note that, W'henevei* 
.Servian interests are mentioned, Montenegro is 
.also included, for these two States have the 
same aspirations and the same task before them. 
Moreover, a perfect understanding exists be- 
tween them. The region in question is known 
as Old Servia, and this includes the Sanjak of 
Novi Bazar or the territory extending from the 
Southern Bosnian frontier to Mitrovitsa ; Kos- 
sovo Polje with Prishtina, Metohija with the 
little towns of Petch and Prizren; and finally, 
the region south of Shar Planina. The southern 
frontier of Old Servia, or the boundary which 
divides the Servian and Bulgarian spheres of 
interest, starts from the Bulgarian frontier at 
Kustendil, with the dividing line between Pet- 
chine and Krilje, so that Kriva Palanka and 
Kralovo remain in the Bulgarian sphere, Uskub 
and Kumanovo in the Servian. The southern 
frontier lies through Ovee Polje, wdth the 
dividing line betw^een Breganitsa and Ptchinje, 
and it crosses the Vardar River north of Velles. 
From here it follows the off-shoots of the 
Mountains of Yakubitsa, and by a further 
dividing line on the Mountain of Baba to the 
Lake of Ochrida, so that Prilep, Krushevo, and 
Ochrida are in the Bulgarian sphere and Struga 
Debar and Tchova in the Servian. A narrow 
strip of Old Servia opens on to the Adriatic Sea 
near Scutari and Alessio. Thus w'e see that a 
territorial and ethnographical understanding has 
been arrived at between the Serbs and Bulgars. 

UNPARALLELED OPPRESSION AND ANARCHY. 

After twelve years’ travel i(i scientific, geo- 
graphical, and ethnographical research in Old 
Servia, as well as in Macedonia, Epirus, and 
Thessaly, I may say conscientiously that the 
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oppression and anarchy which reign in this 
region are unique. I feel sure that English 
politicians and travellers who have explored Old 
Servia will corroborate this. Authority is either 
non-existent or inefieclual. Mohammedans, 
and especially the Albanians, are all armed, 
while Servians are forbidden to carry weapons. 
In some parts the oppressors govern, supported 
by bands of armed men, mostly of Albanian 
origin, and the whole country seethes with 
brigands, wdio live by theft and extortion. 
Lesser brigands steal the land from Servian 
owners, so that four-fifths of the Servians have 
become mere tenants or chiffchic. Anyone 
venturing to offer a protest is killed by the 
Albanians, and the same fate often befalls all 
his male relatives. These brigands form into 
large bands and practice monetary extortions 
on the wealthier inhabitants, and even on whole 
villages. Two or three often take up their 
abode on the outskirts of some village and start 
robbing and murdering. In cases of an en- 
counter with Servian peasants, which seldom 
occurs, for the latter are unarmed, the other 
members of the gang come to their assistance. 
The Servians are thus driven from their villages, 
which are subsequently populated with Al- 
banians. In the lofty pastures of Old Servia 
the Servian herdsman has almost disappeared, 
for all his catlie have been carried off by the 
marauders from Central and Northern Albania. 

THE FIJGHT INTO SERVIA. 

The fugitives escape to Servia, and here the 
majority live as a burden on the State, awaiting 
the moment when they may recover their pro- 
perty. Since 1876, until the beginning of the 
present war, there are about 150,000 of these 
ejected landowners in wServia. But all the 
Servians are not able to cross over to Serbia, 
and a great, many become chiffchic, or tenants 
of the Albanian brigands and “begs.” Al- 
though this mode of existence is extremely hard, 
the chiffchic are not protected even as such. In 
the land of anarchy there are brigands and 
super -brigands who attack the Servian tenantry. 
I knew a peasant from the village of Ugliara, 
in Kossovo, who had his cattle stolen by Al- 
banian brigands ; then they stole his beehives, 
and finally all his clothes, and as he had no 
land he was left without any property — a regular 
beggar ! Similar cases are quite common. In 
a village near Fetch, in 1900, only one Servian 
household remained. The head, as he tpid me 
himself, exhausted by the oppressors, turned 
Mohammedan in despair. But his wife would 
not do this, nor would she allow the children to 
'dhange their faith. Priest and hodja used to 
visit the house at long intervals. But when the 
daughters became marriageable the tragedy 
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began. The Albanians wanted to marry the 
girls to their sons, and the father, as a Moham- 
medan, had to consent to this, but the wife 
opposed it. At this lime he received an offer 
to escape into Servia, and he did so, leaving all 
his property, which the Albanians divided 
among themselves. 

rORCET> CONVERTS TO ISLAM. 

Otherwise the whole family would have been 
Islamised. Servian women and girls are 
constantly Jjeing carried off and Islamised, 
It is true that of late a woman or girl is 
required to state before a Turkish Court, and 
in the presence of a Servian priest, that she 
herself wishes to change her religion. Often 
the priests succeed in making the women admit 
in court that they have been forced to change 
their faith, and they are then sent to their 
homes. But the li\es of fathers and husliands 
are thus imperilled, and unless they escape at 
once to Servia they are killed by the Albanians. 
It is quite comprehensible, then, that the Servian 
peasants should become Mohammedans, for as 
soon as they do this all their miseries are at 
;in end. In these regions there arc also secret 
vSer\ians whri have outwardly adopted Albanian 
dress and customs and who speak Albanian as 
well as Servian. Near the town of Cniljana 
there are Servian crypt o-Catholics, who have 
gone so far as to profess Islam, but home 
they practit'c their own Christian fai^^ It is 
useless foi Ser\i<ins in the \illages towns 10 
sav( or acquire anything. A merchant or trades- 
man who makes any money dare not invest it 
for fear of attracting attention. All that re- 
mains for him to do is to tic up his money and 
liidc it aw.iy as best he can. If he is found o-ut, 
the brigands come down upon him for large 
sums, and unless he pays he is killed. When 
('ri ml rials of this kind are summoned before the 
Courts, w^hich is very seldom the case, they are 
usually let off scot free! This wretched state of 
affairs has not improved even with the estab- 
lishment of the Constitution in 1908. 

MATTERS WORSE TNDER YOUNG TURKS. 

Moreover, the Ottoman! sing process of the 
Young Turks has . d the position of all 

Christians in Turkey. Although they possessed np 
rights, on the strength of the privileges granted 
by the first Sultan conquerors the Servians bad 
their owm municipalities, churches, .schools, and 
monastic property. But the Young Turk regime 
jpiade an onslaught ot^ all these privileges, not- 
withstanding the protest of the Patriarchate in 
Constantinople. They declared church and 
monastic lands public property, and settled 
thereon Mohammedan emigrants from Bosnia, 
who speak Servian. They also allotted to these 
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emigrants meadows and pastures in Servian vil- the course of one exodus 37,000 Servian families 
lages, and finally they took to moving the left Old Servia.. The Servian Academy of 
Christian Servian tenants from the lands when- Science has for twenty years been studying, 
ever requested or allowed by the “ begs,” anc^^ for various scientific purposes, the movements 
in their stead they brought Mohammedan and the origins of Servia’s population, and it 
colonists, contrary to the law of 1859, whereby has been established that during the eighteenth 
the relations between the Servian tenants and and nineteenth centuries half a million souls 
the “ agas ” had been pretty well regulated. have left Old Servia and settled in the free king-^' 
'i'hen they broke up the compact masses of dom of Servaa. The most numerous migrations 
Servians and established oases formed by a are bound up with the wars between Servia* and 
mixed population of Mohammedans and Chris- Turkey in the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 



Wh^the Balkan League was created — Tiifkish 

tians. These torments of the Christians in Old 
Servia have lasted for centuries, since the 
battle of Kossovo 10^1389. LIntil that date the 
^regions of Old SerWa as the centres of the 
ancient Servian State were the most cultured 
and the most thickly populated. Turkish rule 
introduced misei^ and devastation. 

* HALF A MILLION REFUGEES. 

In the fifteenth centurl^egan the migration Sf 
the Servians from Old Servia, but the greatest 
and most important of these migrations occurred 
towards the close of the seventeenth and tile 
beginning of tlie eighteenth centuries, when in 


Troops in a Macedonian or Old Servian Village. 

tury and during the years 1876-78. It has 
already been shown that a result of the crimes 
and oppression in Old Servia is the adoption 
of Islaniism by Servians. I can only cite a few 
instances in this brief article. During the course 
of the eighteenth and in the first decades of the 
nineteenth century the whole region of Gora iri 
the Shar Plapina^ was IslamVsed, and its inhabi- 1 
tants^(ab§ut 2,000) to-day retain their Servian 5 
tongue. It waS), at the same period, or a little | 
earlier, that the fertile region of Drenitsa, west 
of Kossovo, was Islamised, arid also the regions 
of Prekoruplse and Medsuvode, in Metochia. . 
Here the inhabitants speak Servian as well as 
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'Albanian. Finally, in the whole of Kossovo 
there are scarcely any Albanians who do not 
speak Servian, and they are mostly of Serbian 
origin. Notwithstanding migrations and Is- 
lamisations, there are in Old Servia 800,000 
orthodox Servians. Many of them are fairly 
recent settlers, who came to these fertile pi lins 
j^from Montenegro in times of famine. There are 
also 300,000 Servian Mohammedans who only 
speak Servian, some 150,000 to 200,000 Ar- 
nauts, or Albanised Servians, who speak both 
languages, and the remainder, 300,000 to 
400,000, are the Albanian colonists referred to 
above. 

WHAT* OLD SERVIA MEANS TO SERBS. 

Servia and Montenegro have strong humane 
and national reasons for putting a stop to the 
anarchy in these Servian lands by insisting on 
autonomy or by occupying the territory. 
Turkish rule and Albanian Crimes ! Even the 
most humane in Western Europe can have but 
a faint idea what these mean. For us Serbs 
they are real, and they mean the destruction of 
a people, a people of our own blood and our 
own language, who have relatives throughout 
Servia. Indeed, in some parts of our country 
the greater proportion of the population hails 
from Old Servia*, which at one time formed the 
centre of the ancient Empire. In the neighbour- 
hood of Novi Bazar lie the ruins of the old 
capital, Rassa. Prishtina, Pauni, Prizi^n, and 
other capitals and castles of the great Ne- 
manitch rulers are all here. In the southern 
part of this region lies Uskub, one of the 
capitals of Tsar Dushan, and, where his famous 
code was sanctioned in 1354. Almost in the 
centre lies the Plain of Kossovo — sad memory ! — 
for it was here that the disastrous battle was 
fought in 1389 between the Turks, on the one 
hand, and the Servians and th^ir allies on the 
other. Even though it was a* catastrophe, it 
became to us a source of national strength 
because of the monumental bravery of the Ser- 
vians who perished fighting to the end for their 
fatherland. If we were to take possession of 
these countries by bloodshed and warfare, no 
Servian would look upon it as a conquest, but 
as the recovery of what already belonged to us. 

AN OUTLET TO THE SEA NECESSARY. 

y y * 

But apart from the national distress described 
above, our country has yet la stronger reason 
for interesting herself in this territory. Servia 
is the most thickly populated country on the 
Balkan Peninsula, and relatively it the 
thickest networ!: of railway communications. 


I'he more she has advanced economically, the 
more she has realised that she was suffocated 
without an outlet on the sea. bp to six or 
seven years ago all the agricultural export of 
Servia went north to Austria-Hungary and be- 
yond. Difficulties were made for us, and there 
follow'cd the Customs’ wvir between Servia and 
Austria-Hungary. We were obliged to make 
a great effort to alter the course of our export 
trade towards the South, towards Salonica, thus 
changing our markets and all our mercantile 
connections. r But owing to the disturbances 
in Turkey this route is uncertain.* Already 
every Servian peasant has personally experi- 
enced what Mr. Garvin staled in the Observer, 
that Ser\ia is a surrounded country, and that its 
people are an imprisoned nation. It is evident, 
then, that wServia cannot develop under present 
conditions. Only together with Old Servi.i 
wmuld she constitute a unit which has the neces- 
sary cortditJons for economical development. 
From Old Servia, along the river Drina, lies 
the shortest road to the Adriatic, and here a 
railway could be built which would join Servia 
with the coast at San Giovanni di Medua to 
Ijesh, and perhaps to Durazzo. On account of 
this need of Servia, the plan was set on foot of a 
Danube-Adrialic railway, for which we have 
succeeded in interesting the capitals of the 
Western European States. But several years’ 
negotiations and transactions have ha^io re- 
sult, because of Turkish indolence ant^'vibanian 
savagery, Only with an outlet on the Adriatic 
Sea will Servia have the necessary condition 
for economical independonce, and only then can 
she be satisfied. She can only obtain it if she 
and Montenegro become adjoining States, and 
this is one of the aims of the present war. 

JOINT ACTION RECOCtMSKD AS NECESSARY. 

Servia, like the other Balkan States, would 
still perhaps have cnd#red the crimes and op- 
pression which we have described. She would 
havtj protested, but would have bcefi unable to 
accomplish anything, even after the massacres 
of the Bulgarians at Kotchna and of the Ser- 
vians at Senitsa and Bcrane. The isolated little 
Balkan States would perh||ps even have accepted 
without making war Turkey’s rejection of the; 
autonomy programme. Thus it would h^ve 
been had a strong alliance not been formed 

^The Servian Minister of Finance, Dr. Loza PSchu, 
l|as said on the subject topn Austrian correspondent — 
‘‘Was nutzt uns die Hahn n.ich Sabniki, wenn die 
ewigen Unruhen ihne Benutzung ausschliessen, wenn 
wir nie wilfen ob neuer Tumulle halber der Betrieb 
nichteingestellt wird.” {Neue Frete Presse, October, 
iQia.) Cp,, Rene Pinon, “ I’EuTope ct I’Empirc 
Ottoman,’* Pans, iqo8, pp. 3g7<444. 
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between them. During the last decades mental bases of a political alliance were drawn up, but 
conditions have altered in the Balkan Peninsula. signed owing to certain difficulties. 

The nations have grown more cultivated, and balkav alliance signed in February. 

the humane views of Western Europe have in In 1909, when King Ferdinand came to 
the Balkans been gaining ground among the Mount Kopaonik in Servia, the work of bringing 

more educated classes. Narrow Chauvinism about an alliance was resumed. Last February 
has disappeared and mutual understanding it was ready, and thus by the mutual efforts of 
grown. Everyone realised that only by joint the Balkan States and the advice of some of 
action woukl this wretched status quo be de- the Great Powers a machine was built with 

stroyed, with its crimes and torments practised everything necessary for actual working. No 

one could, m reason, expect 
that this machine would not 
start once it was ready. But 
the Balkan Alliance was not 
brought about only ad hoc for 
this war. Events which might 
follow the war were foreseen 
as well Moreover, it W’as 
drawn up for a longer period, fj 
and will undoubtedly be of 
historical import for the de- 
velopment of the Balkan 
Peninsula. The blood which 
the Balkan peoples are now 
shedding prolusely will help 
to strengthen the alliance. 
There are tendencies to break 
down the barrier between the 
Servians and the Bulgarians, 
who arc, m fact, one people. 

We have seen that, before the 
war, the .Note of the Allied 
Balkan States only demanded 
elemental rights for their 
countrymen in Turkey. But if 
the Balkan States should be 
successful in war, it seems to 
us that the <:tatus quo ante 
helium cannot be rc-estab- 
lished. What is won by war 
and bloodshed is legitimately 
acquired. It is in this way 
that politico - geographical 
Map allowing territory destined to be incldlSed in Servia and maps have hitherto been 

Montenegro as a result cf the war. altered. An international 

statu'i quo can only be drawm 

on the Christian population. We were mosi up after I he wai The Allied Balkan States 
al.nid that the “ irite^sted (ircat Powers,” and hav^c alreadv' a kind of anticipated plebiscite for 
j\ustria in particular, would meddle again and this, for the bulk of the inhiftbitants of Turkey 
bring about an understanding like that of Reich- have announced their eagerness to be included » 
stadt, 1876, and of Budapest in 1877. The motto in the Balkan Sta^s. 

of “ The Balkans for the Balkan peoples ” ^after ihf war what? 

passed into the general consciousness. We were ^ 

advised to an understating and an alUan^ Nevertheless, we are all anxious about what 
both ^y the majority of European Powers ami may superv^ene ab the close of the w'ar. For it 
by the Russian and Western European Press. will have cost an enormous sacrifice of human 
The first attempt at an alliance between Bui- lives. As might have been expected, Turkey 
garia and Servja was made in 1904, wh^n a is making a heroic fight. After some minor 
Customs* agreement was adopted and when the preliminary engagements, Belgrade is already ^ 

• 
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SO full of wounded that it is feared accommoda- 
tion will be lacking for those who are to follow. 
The Balkan States will be exhausted after this 
war. Will they have strength enough to resist 
any one of the Great Powers who would seize 
Balkan territory, or under some pretext seek 
the withdrawal of the armies of the Allied States^^ 
from the occupied districts? Will there ht 
found in Europe humane factors and humanely 
disposed statesmen to hinder such injustice? 
The other members of the Balkan Alliance know 
that after the war Servia will find herself in the 
most difficult position of all. These are the 
gloomy thoughts that gather round us, 
especially because we do not irtiderstand Russia’s 
official policy, which was opposed to warlike 
action on the part of the allies with more insist- 
ance than w\is shown by any other Power 
This does not coincide with a continuity oi 
Russia's policy, which hitherto did most for the 
freedom of the Balkan Stales. She knew that 
war was now inevitable, that desultory war Had 
really existed for .some time on our frontier and 
amid our compatriots in Turkey. Moreover, 
this is the only occasion on which we ask 
nothing from Russia but her moral support. 
Hence we do not understand the foundation of 
Russia’s official policy, which has, to us, some 
unaccountable underlying motives. But we 
place great lloj&es in the Slav feeling of the 
mighty Russian nation. Meanwhile, it is easier 
to gauge the policy of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy, which is now at its most critical point. 
It appearsUo be continuing the Imperialistic 
trend inaugurated by the annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina — that is, on towards Salonica. 

AUSTRIA AND IHI SANJAK. 

This would be the explanation of their demand 
for the status quo, with autonomy for Albania, 
and she appears oppo.scd to a Servian occupa- 
tion of the Sanjak, although this has not been 
officially intimated by her to thdIBervian Govern- 
ment.* The Sanjak, like Montenegro, is a high, 
rocky land in the most inaccessible part of the 
Balkan Peninsula. As such it is useless to 

* AustrO‘Hun|ary in Clause 2«;th of the Treaty of 
Berlin, July nth, 1878, acquired the right to keep 
garrisons in certain parts of the Novi Ba^ar banjak. 
But she renounced this right .it the lime of the annex.i- 
tion crisis by an agreement with the Porte on February 
a6th, iQog. h 


Austro-Hungary, besides being inhabited by an 
exclusively Servian population. If Austro- 
Hungary puts forward a claim to this province 
after the war, she will have against her not only 
Servia and Montenegro and the other Balkan 
Allies, but Russia, and probably some other of 
the Great Powers ; and I cannot believe Austria- 
Hungary capable of following up an Im- 
perialistic policy to which the majority of her 
subjects would be opposed, and which would 
involve her in grave internal disorders. It is 
much morq likely that .\ustria-Hungary will 
rcfiain from penetrating further into the Balkan 
Peninsula, and that after the conclusion of the 
war she will be content with her legitimate 
rights of communication and economical in- 
terests. She would then find a real basis of 
contact v\ith the Balkan States. There would 
no longer be any mistrust, and Austria-Hungary 
would be able to avail herself of her favourable 
geograpjjical position in order to develop to the 
utmost her economical and mercantile interests 
in the Balkan States. 

NO DESIGNS ON CONS 1 ANT INOPLE OR SM.ONICA. 

The other Great Powers may have Important 
interests if the Balkan St.ites are successful in 
this war and take possession of Turkish terri- 
tory. Even in the case of the greatest success, 
not one of the Balkan States has any id^ of an 
occupation of Constantinople, the Istbjjfius, or 
Salonica. The Balkan States would fe content 
with the solution of their national question. 
The dangerous “ Wetterwinkel ” which is con- 
stantly disturbing Europe would disappear. A 
new portion of Europe would be available for 
work, competition of capit.il, and general cul- 
ture. The outlay of the populations in these 
regions will be increased under the new con- 
ditions. My calculations have led me to the 
conclusion that a household in Servia has five 
to ten limes (accordingflto the district) a greater 
expenditure than a household of the same num- 
ber in Old Servia and Macedonia. On an 
average it may be said that the outlay of the 
free Balkan peasant is 7 5 times greater than 
that of the Old Servian or Macedonian chiffchic. 
This will increase as thqj^wealth of these parts 
is exploited, and it will then be much easier 
for these provinces to fulfil their international 
obIigation$ than has hitherto be^n the case, 
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Map showing the enormous e^d sohd mass of Sei^ians stretcking froth Uskuh to Trieste ; also the nationalities in Maoedonm 
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DEATH KNELL OF GERmNY’S “DRANG NACH OSTEN. 

The greatest result of the Balkan War — the ending of Germany’s ambitions towards the East 





Yesterday, Great Powers To-Day, 

Nothing ! 


THE NEW EUROPE AND THE BALKAN 

LEAGUE. 

• 

“ No one, in view of the results of the uar up to date, will be disposed to dispute the right 
of the Balkan States to formulate the terms on which thc> will be disposed to conclude peace, 
and I da not think the Great Powers have been, or will be, more slow than any other people to 
adjust their own views to the march of events.’' — Sir Edward Grey. 


The menace of war m the Balkans found the 
Great Powers of Europe impotent and absolutely 
unable to take any preventive measures, either 
singly or in groups. There was never the 
remotest chance of anything approaching unani- 
mil\, or what has come to be known as the 
Concert of Europe. The w'ar itself, with its 
demonstration of the positive striking power of 
the small States comjiosmg the Balkan League, 
has destroved not onl) the prestige of the 
Powers who did not prevent war, but has de- 
privec^+^jiem finally of any right to their proud 
claim toy^e called Great Pow'ers. They may 
flatter themselves that they rema4n Great 


have known them for many years have com- ^ 
pletely changed. There has been no greater fall ^ 
from omnipotence since Lucifer fell from heaven * 
to hell, for it is no exaggeration to say that 
to-day those responsible for the government of ) 
the Great Powers have passed from the heaven 
of complacent belief In their ability to direct ^ 
and control the destinies of the lesser States, . 
through the purgatory of uncertmnty ^ as to 
whether they would be forced into war by cir- } 
cumstances, to the final and abiding hell of ^ 
knowledge of mahilit) to alter, save x>erhaps 
in the most insignificant detail, the march of 
events. j 


Powers, but in reality they are only so in name. The Balkan War, with its subsequent parti- ^ 
and that but for a brief period, for Great tion of Turkc} , ii respective of the Powers and ^ 
Powers must be those which do greatly or their covert or open aspirations, wiU do much to ^ 
possess the possibility of great doings, and not advance the cause of peace and friendliness be- 
those which haVe no greater claim to greatness tween Great Britain and Germany, The latter 
than the possession of an ever-present great and through no action of the British Government j 
ever-greater fear. and certainly owing to no active merit of Sir 

No such interesting or tragically amusing Edward Grey, finds herself practically isolated J 
page of history will be fead by future students in Europe. In three short weeks she sees her ^ 
than that which shows the former Great Powers brilliant, if difficult, dream of expansion towards 
of Europe paralysed before the success of the Asia Minor, with its attendant participation in 4 
Balkan League, as much as any rabbit before the the control of the Mediterranean, denied to her. R 
menacing serpent. Where formerly there was Boldly athwart her path of ambition lies the^ 
•loose, even boastful, talk of guaranteeing the barrier of the Balkan League. This barrier of ' 
maintenance of the status quo, and presumptu- superb defensive power and of unknown but 
ous, although unthinking, declarations of the dreaded, possibilities of offence is composed of 1 
limitating arees^f conflict, to-day theiie i;S riot a races of Slav and not Germanic origin. As^ 1 
sing:le Power which dreamt, or ®^dren these peoples have grown up hating and 

either of intervention or even of friendly counsel^^VlCaring their nearest Germanic neighbour 
which might be interpreted by ' the and looking ever towards their distant 

League as unfriendly. A n?w PoWer has Rmaia. The time has now 

in ^lurope. The proportions of Europe as w|ii|n the Balkan League need look tp 
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? any Power for protection, but the balance of 
Iriendshap is bound to incline tc^wards Russia 
^ rather than towards Austria. Second only to 
- Ihis is the fact that tTie States of the Balkan 
League and their new territories are organised 
f upon a broadly liberal, democratic basis, and, 

^ therefore, look for friends rather amongst the 
democratic nations of the West of Europe than 
^ the reactionary, autocratic governments of 
it Berlin or Vienna. 

^ While it is certain that no Power will take 
^ any active part in intervention, it is interesting 
to glance fof a moment at the various interests 

* involved. First we may dismiss those of Great 
> Britain and France, for these nations desire the 
^ continued success and development of the 

Balkan peoples under settled and free govern- 

* meats. Thelt sympathies are strongly with the 
Balkan League, and in this their sympathies 

) mafch together with their obvious political and 

* economic interests. Italy, beyond a very real 
Inlereslt in the future of Albania and an expressed 

, ^■eadiness to allow Servia an outlet on the 
^ Adriatic, has small interests other than economic 
and peri^ohal. Russia has a very sincere desire 
for security of outlet to the Black Sea for her pro- 
duefs, but beyond this she looks rather towards 
the Eastern side of Asia Minor than towards the 
BalkatlS. Germany, whose Oriental dream was 
/dispelled with the destruction of the Turkish 
hosts in Thrace and Macedonia, finds herself 
alone in face of the Triple Entente, unsupported 
by Ausiria, her once faithful ally. For Austria 
the situation- is one not only of anxiety but of 
exjtremest peril. Accustomed in the past to treat 
Servia, and every Balkan race, as dirt beneath * 
hfer feet, she is now forced to realise that not 
only can she not dictate at Belgrade, but the 
new Servia, backed by the Balkan League, may 
well disrupt Dual Monarchy. Any question 


that she might assist Germany in an inter- 
naiional war is precluded by the fact that it is 
as much as she can do to cope with her internal 
conditions. In Austria and Hungary the Ger- 
man and Magyar populations are enormously 
outnumbered by races of Slav origin, who have 
been repressed with difficulty in the past, and 
who must inevitably be less easy to control in 
the future For Austria the Balkan question 
resolves itself into the Servian question, and 
with this question she has more than enough to 
do At Vienna there is complete anarchy in 
government circles. Nobody has any real 
authority, Count Berchtold less than any. The 
Archduke Ferdinand is perhaps the strongest 
element, and his ardently reactionary and Jesuitic 
tendencies might lead him to foolish action 
against the Balkan League were he not kept in 
check by the natural antipathy which eVery aged 
sovereign has for his successor. Austria, there- 
fore, has rapidly changed from her attitude at 
the Berlin Congress and from her undoubted 
desires for territorial expansion, and has now 
devoted herself to a policy of rescuing what she 
may in the shap>e of economic advantages. 
Those who assisted in the economic war between 
Austria and Servia of some six years aejo can 
appreciate better than anybody else tlw^ignifi- 
cance of this change. If Austria^the one 
“ great Power whose future is vitally bound 
up with a continuation of her right to the title, 
can do no more than this we feel perfectly justi- 
fied in saying that not only has the Balkan 
League destroyed the status quv, but has also 
put an end to the fiction of the Great 
Powers. The Great Powers were great because 
of the difference between the world’s estimation 
of them and of the lesser Powers. To-day the 
difference has nearly disappeared^ and the 
greatness with it. 
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LusUge Bl&Her ] 


[Berltn, 


Alarm ! 

pERCHtO](,D (to Italjr and Turkey) 

15 made I '* 



Bullettn.] [Sydney. 

Sirs, wake up ; peace Undereiaed Uefender. 

Australia's Wealth and her Defender. 




^^UKKiSNT HISTORY IN i^ARICATURE, 


Kladdi radatsch J [Berliu. 

Russia and Great Britain as Balkan Firemen. 
John Bull “ Have you put out the conflagration? *’ 

[\AN “Rather' Don t you see I h ive petroleum m my can ? ' 
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The European Cockpit. 

The four headed Balkan cock attacks the old Turkish bird 
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Kladditirudataoh,\ [Berlin. 

The Oath of Fear of the Great Powers, 

We all swear togettfer solemnly that the coming war-storm 
does not concern us.” 


NifbelaPalter J (ZUriCh. 

The Hose of the Great Powers in the Balkan 
Con^agration. 

How they run in oider to savte ' If they only had water to put 
out tile names ' 




THE “ULSTER” QUESTION. 

TOWARDS A UNITED IRELAND. 


By MR. JOHN REDMOND, M.P., Leader of the Irish Party. 

Since this article was written, the extraordinary admission has been made by the Irish 
Unionist leader that he has no fear of the Irish Parliament passing any law oppressive to 
Protestants as such. See the deibate in th^ House of Commons on October 29th. This admission 
really destroys the whole “ Ulster ” case. — J. E. R. * 


I N 1886 and in 1893, but especially in the 
former year, several formidable problems, 
or problenls that seemed formidable, 
obstructed the path of those amongst the 
people of Great Britain who, following the 
lead of Mr. Gladstone, sought to gratify the 
national sentiment of Ireland by the grant of 
a ‘measure of Home Rule and thus to end an 
age-long quarrel between the Irish and the 
British races. Irish Nationalists knew that 
those much-discussed problems were mere 
bogeys raised to affright England and Scotland, 
but certain in course of time to lose their 
efficacy and ultimately to be extinguished by the 
force of reflection and common sense. And thic 
is emphatically what has happened. For in- 
stance, who now believes in the “ Separation ” 
bogey? Nay, who talks of it? It did service 
i for a time in a bad cause, but it is now dead and 
cannot be revived. Only one of the bogeys of 
twehty years ago now survives — that indicated 
by the title of this paper ; and this particular 
product of the imagination is in a more sickly 
condition than might have been expected when 
onfc remembers the efforts made to prolong its 
existence and the more or less exalted position 
of its British foster-fathers. I propose in this 
paper to say a few words about it before it 
follows its fellow-bogeys into the limbo of his- 
torical curiosities. 

NO ULSTER QUESTION. 

It will be observed that in the title I have 
given to this paper I have put the word 
“ Ulster within quotation marks. I, of 
course, mean thereby to imply that, when the 
opponents of Home Rule for Ireland speak or 
write of the province of Ulster as being opposed 
to Home Rule, they indulge in a gross misuse 
of language. Ulster, as a province, is not 


opposed to Home Rule. This fact has been 
derponstrated so often that it seems quite un- 
necessary to give facts and figures in detail. 
It will be sufficient to say that, of the nine 
counties of Ulster, five arc overwhelming!) 
Catholic and overwhelmingly Nationalist; that 
in the other four the Nationalists, though a 
minority, are strong enough to elect three Par- 
liamentaiy lepresentativcs ; that even in Belfast 
itself they are nearly a fourth of the entire 
population and are able to elect one of the four 
representatives of th.il city; that in only two 
Ulster counties aie no Nationalist representa- 
tives to be found at present ; and that in one 
of those — namely, South Derry — a N^ionalist 
was sent to Parliament (for SoulhJ©crry) in 
1885, gnd m the other, Antrim, a Home 
Ruler was elected (for North Antrim) in 1906. 
Thus, as I have said elsewhere, there is, strictly 
speaking, no Ulster question at all, whatever 
other question there may be, and consequently 
to go on speaking or writing of Ulster as a 
whole being opposed to Home Rule is no-thing 
more or less than an attempt to deceive, in spite 
of the most obvious and notorious facts. But 
it is said that, within the narrow boundaries of 
the corner of Ulster which may be allowed to be 
opposed to Home Rule, there is a homogeneous 
population distinct in every material respect 
from that of the rest of Ulster and of Ireland- 
The facts just mentioned show conclusively that 
such is not the case. There is not a parish 
any county of Ulster in which there are not 
Catholios as well as Protestants, N^ipnalists 
as well as Unionists and Orangemen. . 

THE CLAIM OF JHE “ CORNER.” 

I dwell upon this aspect of the problem for 
the purpose of enabling the reader more cor- 
rectly to appraise the claim now, as in the past, 
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made by the majarity in the “ corner ” and the 
threats uspd by them if the claim is not ad- 
mitted. The claim is not characterised by 
modesty. It is that their refusal to submit to 
Home Rule shall be allowed to have effect even 
though the rest of Ireland and a majority of 
the British people be on the opposite side ; it is 
that they will not have Home Rule “ under any 
circumstances,” either for themselves or for the 
rest of Ireland ; and they back up this demand 
by the threat of civil war and separation from 
the Empire. It required considerable hardihood 
to take up such a position ; but the genesis of 
the attitude is to be found in the history of the 
past. The majority in the north-east corner 
of Ulster, and their comparatively few sympa- 
thisers in the rest of the country, have been for 
centuries the spoilt children of successive 
British Governments. They have been placed in 
a position of ascendancy and have been allowed, 
almost without a break, the privileges of an 
ascendancy. They, perhaps naturally, cannot 
bear the thought of losing that ascendancy and 
being put in a position of mere equality with 
the rest of their fellow-countrymen ; and conse- 
quently, when they find that ascendancy seri- 
ously threatened at last, they become almost 
speechle..^ with anger, and in their anger hurl 
out threats of defiance which other^vise they 
would not utter. But, of course, though one 
can understand their feelings and account for 
their existence, such a claim as they put forward 
could not be admitted anywhere. To admit it 
within, the bounds of the British Empire would 
be the very negation of constitutional govern- 
ment. 

THE ORANGE PLEAS. 

But the men of the ” corner ” are sometimes 
in a more appealing mood. They say: “We 
want to remain as we are ; we want not to be 
cast out of our British citizenship.” To be 
.allowed to remain as they are is to be allowed 
to remain in a position of ascendancy, and of a 
relig^ious ascendancy. In the general govern- 
ment of the country, and in all local matters, 
except those dealt with by the Local (jovern- 
ment Act of 1898, they are practically, through 
their representatives in office and on the bench 
of justice, lords and masters. To say that they 
will be c^st out of their British citizenship is 
simply ridiculous. The Parliament to be set up 


by the Home Rule Bill will be a subordinate 
Parliament, like all the other Home R^le Pafr / 
liaments of the Empire, and under it they will 
no more cease to be citizens of the United King- 
dom than do the people of Canada, Australia, f 
or South Africa cease to be citizens of the 
British Empire because those countries haveVV 
Parliaments of their own. ^Sometimes, again, rj 
they grow pathetic and say to the British 
people: ” Do not hand us, who have kept Ire- tyj 
land for you, over to the tender mercies of our 
fellow-countrymen.” In the first place, they 
have never held Ireland for Great Britain — on 
the contrary. Great Britain has ever held Ire- 
land for them; and most of the troubles of Irish ^ 
government have grown out of the fact that a , 
pampered section has been preferred to the Irish ; 
people as a whole. But what a dreadful fate ' 
it is for any class in Ireland “to be handed^ 
over,” under the provisions of the Home Rule’ 
Bill, to their fellow-countrymen! Under those .» 
provisions they will take their place in the Con- 
stitution on terms of perfect equality with the 
rest of their fellow-countrymen ; they will be 
amply represented in the Irish Parliament; if , 
the majority of the Irish people are not mon- 
sters, and do not set out on a career of robbery, 
persecution and murder of their old opponents, . 
the persons, or a majority of them, who are' 
now in a small minority may well, and at once, ; 
find themselves actually part of the Parliamen-t 
tary majority, and so find themselves repre- f 
sen led from the very start on the Executive 
Government of the country. 1 myself regard A 
this as a very probable result, because the ques- 4 
tions which will chiefly engage the attention of 
the Irish Parliament for many years to come 
will be those concerning the material interests n 
of the country, with regard to which the in- J 
terests of any part of Ulster do not sub^^aft- 'il 
tially difi'er from those of the rest of the country, ^ 
The divisions in the Irish Parliament, in fact, j w 
will be analogous to those in the British Parlia?: 
ment. The present divisions will disappear ; 
one party will be progressive ; another will be 
representative of labour; another will be con- . 
servativc, in the non-party sense of that term ; 
and the only ” handing over ” that will be pos- 
sible will be the handing over to the npwly 
formed majority composed of men who are now 4’ 
in opposite camps, of a minority also constituted V 
of elements now warring with one another. Any I 
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other result is impossible, and would be intoler- 
able. We have had enough of the old divisions 
and their disastrous consequences. 


, . THAT PERSECUTION. 

, But the north-east corner, or rather its spokes- 
men, profess to fear persecution for religious 
. opinions. Sometiihes they talk of the whole 
Catholic population of Ireland as thirsting for 
revenge ; at other times, and somewhat incon- 
sistently, they say that it is not the Catholic 
laity they fear, but their priests and bishops, 
and they take up this latter position with the 
apparent and shameful acquiescence of English 
Catholic Unionist members of the two Houses 
of Parliament, who, nevertheless, hold them- 
selves forth as the special champions of Catholic 
interests, and especially of his Holiness the 
Pope ! The English partisans of the Ulster 
minority, who ought to know better, are not 
ashamed, if not actually to foster this bogey of 
persecution, at least to allow it to go forth 
wi’iiou: rebuke. For example, Mr. Bonar Law, 
at a Unionist Nonconformist banquet in London 
on October 26th, while disclaiming the intention 
to make any attack on Roman Catholics, 
allowed a certain reverend gentleman who 
had spoken just before him to say, without 
reproof, that they might eventually have to 
“ appeal to the Protestant sentiment of the 
courftry. ” I have no doubt that some at least 
of the Ulster minority do honestly entertain 
, some fear of persecution, while I have at the 
same time a conviction that their English par- 
: tisans have none. What ground is there for 
this fear? I answer, confidently, none what- 
, ever. Not to go back into the distant past at 
all, the whole history of which shows the Irish 
Catholics to be the most tolerant and forgiving 
,, race of human beings on the face of the earth, 
the history of the recent past is conclusive on 
the question. Take the most recent case in 
;;/point, for I have no space for the hundreds of 
^ cases which I might cite. Here is a letter which 
appeared in the Irish newspapers of Octo- 
ber 26th, to which, obviously, from the very 
nature of its contents, no answer can be given : 

Listowel (Union) Rural District, 

23rd day of October, 1912. 

Dear Sir, — The attention of the Listowcl Rural 
Council having been drawn to a statement you are re* 


ported to have made in Parliament on Monday last, 
2ist inst. — namely, that for the past twenty years no 
graduate of Trinity College was appointed to any public 
position in the South of I]jeland, the Listowel Rural 
Council hereby inform you that that statement is in- 
accurate as far as their district is concerned. 

(1) The Solicitor to the Rural Council, the late Mr. 
Francis Creagh, a Protestant, a graduate of Trinity 
College, and a leading man in the Synod, was api>ointed 
by 46 votes to 14 given for Mr. Moran, a Catholic, in 
the year 1899, when the Council came into office. 

(2) Mr. Lancelot G. Creagh, a Protestant, and 
graduate of Tr*inity College, was unanimously appointed 
Solicitor to the Rural Council in the year 1908. Three 
other lo.cal solicitors, who are Catholics, canvassed for 
the appointment, but their canvass was hopeless. . 

(3) Mr. Walter Thorpe, Limerick, was elected in the 
year 1903 as against Mr. O’Mahony, of Cork, who is a 
Catholic. Mr. Waller Thorpe is a Protestant and a 
graduate of Trinity College. 

{4) The elder of the Cuthbertson brothers, now in the 
public service, a Protestant, and a student of Trinity 
College, h.as been, like his father before him, contrp,ctoT 
for the Union printing for years, and the tenders of 
Catholics were always rejected and prelerence given to 
Mr. Cuthbertson. 

(5) The Rev. Mr. Paltison, a graduate of Trinity 
College, had his salary unanimously increased by the 
Listowel Board of (juardiaus by 50 per cent, in the year 
igo.-j, without even the reverend gentleman asking for 

it. 

There are 73 members in Listowel Rural Council — 71 
Catholics and 2 Protestants. I 

The Listowel Ruial Council consider that if*^ gentle- 
man of you^r high position and culture finds u necessary 
to make public reference to nauseous sectarianism as 
regards the South, you might occasionally take the 
trouble to .ascertain the real facts, which would in their 
view have the effect of diminishing the slamlers on 
Catholic representative men in the South. 

Faithfully yours, 

(Sgd.) M. O’Connell, 
Clerk, Listowel Rural Council. 
Wm. Moore, Esq., K.C., M.P., 

House of Commons, London. 

I am reminded of other cases just now : — Dr. 
OTIalloran, M.D., T.C.D., a, Protestant, was elected 
in ’98. His opponent was Dr. Behan, a Catholic. Dr. T. 
Buckley, T.C.D., was this year elected to a position 
against Dr, Martin, of the Catholic University; and 
there are at least four other Protestants, though not 
T.C.D. men, in the service of the Guardians. 

M. O’C. 

Can a similar statement be made of any part 
of Ulster in which Protestants and Unionists 
are in a majority? Is there a single such dis- 
trict in which a single Catholic has been elected 
to any office of any importance? But fears are, 
nevertheless, entertained by sdme Protestants 
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The “Ulster” 

in Ulster that they would suffer because of their 
religion under Home Rule, and, accordingly, 
Irish Nationalists have always been willing to 
agree to any guarantees against such a con- 
tingency which would be within the bounds of 
reason, and would not conflict with the principle 
of national self-government in purely Irish 
affairs. They are still willing to do so. They 
receive, however, but small encouragement to 
continue thac polic). When, last month, it was 
proposed by the representa lives of the old Pro- 
testant foundation of Trinity College, Dublin^ 
to prevent the Irish Parliament from making any 
l.iws w'hatever in respect of that institution, and 
when I at once, on behalf of the Iiish Nationalist 
Parly, agreed, and the Go\ernment assented, 
the concession was leceived with sneers and 
jeeis. It is evident from this (jne fact that it 
is not persecution which is leared h) the Orange 
Part>, but equality. 

IJLSiER '' V\l) IVXMION. 

One further chrirg(‘ against th<* Irish Nationa- 
list majority I should like to s.i} a word or two 
about, tliough it is the most ridiculous of all. 

It is calml\ alleged tliat “ Ulster,” meaning 
thereby th( north-east corner, is tlie richest, or 
the only rich, part of Ireland, and ^hat the 
object of Irish Nationalists in bringing Ulsiter 
under a Home Rule settlement is to tax its 
prosperity out of existence. ” Ulster’s ” 
superior v\ealth is a figmcmt of the imagination, 
as anyone who knows that its business houses 
and its banks, to mention nothing- else, Wvc not 
only on the locality in W'hich their headquarters 
are situated, but on a great part of Ireland out- 
side, can easily imagine. Rut suppose that 

Ulster ” w'as in reality the wealthy spot it is 
supposed to be, what a set of fools the Irish 
Parliament and Government must be composed 
of if they proceeded to destroy vVhat would, on 
tfie assumption mentioned, be the chief source 
of their revenue ! 
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THE THREAT OF CIVIL WAR. 

I do not desire to cast any aspersioh on the 
sincerity of the convictions of the mass of Ulster 
Unionists. They have been brought up in an 
unhappy environment, and no Irish Nationalist 
can forget that it was amongst those very men 
that the movement began for emancipation of 
the Catholics and Parliamentary reform, which 
ended in the insurrection of 1798 and its subse- 
quent developments. The Irish Protestants" of 
that era who suffered imprisonment or death 
for their nationalist opinions arc amongst the 
most sacred names in the political martyrology 
of Ireland. Against their descendants Irish 
Nationalists entertain no feeling of hate. They 
only desire them to take their stand with the rest 
of their fellow-countrymen in securing the in- 
estimable boon of self-government for all. But 
nowq as at various times in the past, they are 
misled and inflamed with anti-Irish and anti- 
Catholic passion by a comparatively small num- 
ber of their body, who are the descendants of 
that dangerous faction, to recall Mr. Glad- 
stone’s words, whose whisperings brought about 
the recall of Lord Fit/^\"i^i.lm in 1795, and thus 
dashed the last great hope of a united Ireland. 
This small faction is now' engaged in similar 
unholy work, and it is that faction which is now 
seeking to affright the public mind of Great 
Brit.iin b\ threats of ci\il w^ar as the result of 
Home Rule. Nothing can be more ridiculous 
than those threats, but nothing can he also more 
wicke<i, for, while civil w .ir cannot ensue, street 
riots and boycotting of Catholics and Protestant 
Nationalists mav |xjssibly, for a time, disfigure 
the annals of Belfast, while the champions who 
have incited them will take good care to keep 
(dear of the scene of action, hor my own part, 
I doubt whether, when the Home Rule Bill has 
become law, ev’en street riots and boycotting 
will not have become things of the past. Self- 
government and the liberty it implies are, after 
all, in civilised countries the great solvents of 
]X)litIcal diffichltics. They once produced a 
united Ireland. They will do so agtiin. 
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A CINEMATOGRAPH LIFE OF CHRIST. . 

(Such a film should be singiilarljr suitable for showing in the Cinema halls on Sundays.) 
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A PLEA FOR SPECIAL SUNDAY CINEMAS. 

By W. T. STEAD. 

At a time when thcie is .so mucli discussion with reference to Sundtiy entertainments, whethei* 
in Iheiitre, Music-hall, or Cineinato^'Taph Hall, we think it of vciy great interest to print the 
following article by the late Mr. \V. T. Stead, in which he advocates Sunday Cinema shows under - 
the auspices of the Churches. In this he saw a possibility of cnorniously enlarging the sphere of » 
religious activity, and an educational and moral development of the very highest importance. - 


T here are said to be 4,000 
Picture Palaces doing business in the 
United Kingdom. Of these at least 
3,500 are closed on Sunday. The 
local authorities quite properly refuse 
seven-day licences to exhibitions 
which arc as much siDccula lions run for pur- 
jioscs of private gain as tlietitres or music-halls. 
The operators ,md employees of the Picture 
Palaces, who now number about lorty thousand 
men and women, have as much right to a six- 
day week as any otlwr class of the community. 
The Picture Palace is, liowcver, allowed to open 
on Sunda}s in certain places under certain 
restrictions ; as, for instance, in London, where 
proprietors arc free to open their shows after 
six o’clock on condition that they over 

their net profits, after deducting- their working 
expenses, to .some local hospital, charily, or 
some other public fund. It is complained that 
the proprietors somelim<'s over-estimate their 
working expenses, relying upon the impossi- 
bility of any strict audit, and that in conse- 
quence they do succeed in making some com- 
mercial profit for themselves by trading on the 
Lord’s Day. Even w^here the profits, or some 
proportion of them, are handed over to charity, 
there is still considerable opposition to the 
.Sunday picture show on the part of the spiritual 
pastor and the vendor of spirits, as at present 
parson and publican have a monopoly of the 
right to cater to the public need on Sunday. 
Whatever may be the reason, the fact remains 
that of 4,000 Cinema halls 3,500 remain empty 
and useless on the one day in the week when 
the masses have leisure to attend them. 

• AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE 4,000,000, 

If we take the average attendance at each 
picture hall at 1,000 a day for a performance 
that begins at two and goes on till ten— no 
excessive estimate, seeing that the average sit- 
ting capacity eff a hall is about 600 — we may 


estimate tlie average attendance at Cinema 
shows at 4,000,000 every week-day, and only 
500,000 on ever}^ Sunday. If all thp halls were 
open on Sundays as on week-days the attend- 
ance w^ould probably be over rather than under 
the week-day average. That is to say, there ^ 
are about 4,000,000 j>ersons who, if the Cinemas ^ 
were open on Siind.iy, would go to sec the pic- ^ 
lures; but, ns the Cinemas arc shut, they walk^' 
about the streets, go t{) the public-house, slay at 
home, or, in a few cases, go to church or chapel. - 
These 4,000,000 arc at present not reached by 
any ethical, educational, or evangelical agency. 
This seems to indicate that there is a screw 
loose somewhere in our machinery for m.iking 
the most of man. 

The Cinema show as it at present exists is ! 
one of the most popular institutions in the 
modern world. Although it is but of yesterday, ^ 
it has sprung up all over the two hemispheres, v 
While churches and chapels arc bewailing their ' 
empty pew^s, the Cinema show' is crowded to 
the doors. Attendants at places of worship ' 
w'ould mutiny if the minister protracted the ser- 
\ice ten minutes beyond the usual time. A a 
Cinema crowd would consider that it was' ? 
exceptionally favoured if it were treated to an ^ 
extra quarter of an hour of the show. The 
utmost efforts of a host of zealous workers fail 
to induce the avcrag^c citizen to attend church, ^ 
where the ministration is without money and 
without price. But these average citizens who^<^ 
fltx'k in crowds to the Cinemas gladly pay three- < ' 
pence or sixpence for the privilege of admission, 
There is surely a lesson in this notable con- 
trast which it may be well worth while to < 
endeavour to discover. 

IIIK ATI RAC HON OF THE CINEMA. ' 

The answer to that is easy. The attraction 
of the Cinema is Life. It is the living picture i 
that appeals to the eye of living people. The j 
magic-lantern slide often produces far || 
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1 artistic effects than can be obtained from the 
Cinema film. But it is not Art that draws the 
^ multitude. It is Life. The Cinema show repre- 
sents Life as it is lived today — Life caught in 
the act of living, and made to reproduce itself 
before the Cinema crowd. All kinds of life— 
life real and life faked, life savage and life civi- 
lised, the life of the desert and of the poles, the 
life of animals and birds and insects, the wonder 
and glory of Niagara, the sublimity and terror 
of the Atlantic in storm, the pomp and panoply 
?ij of glorious war and of wars by no means glort- 
f ous, the stalely splendour of Royal pageants — 

* ^ every phase of the life of man from the cradle 
to the grave the Cinema presents to the crowd. 
This endlessly varied and constantly changing 
^ Jiving panoram^f of the world, and of all the 
" things that live therein, attracts the multitude 
by its novelty and holds them by its interest. 

That is the good side of the Cinema. It has 
another side. It is no more an unadulterated 
boon and a blessing to men than is the news- 
, paper, which it much resembles. Much of the 
{ spectacle provided at many Cinemas is mere 
sensational spectacle, and some of the pictures 
are as bad as the piffling drivel that fills so 
'' many of our cheaper comic papers. But even 
here, where coarseness is often substituted for 
humour and vulg.irity for wit, the Cinema show 
is no worse than many comic prints, and it 
makes the same kind of appeal to the same 
kind of people. Thanks to the rules of the Film 
Manufacturers’ Association the plague of filthy 
- living pictures has been stayed. Some of the 
" ' films arc suggestive, but none are obscene. The 
^ Cinema show may be vapid, it may be silly, it 
is seldom unclean. For which w'e may well be 
grateful. 

^ EYE-PLEASING, MIND-TK Kl ING, TIME-WASTING. 

, Taken at its w'orst, the Cinema provides 
J millions of men, w^omen, and children with a 
< means of spending their leisure hours more 
T^^^santly than they used to do ten years ago, 

‘ with less incitement to extravagance and to vice 
^ than either the public-house or the music-hall. 

The Cinema may be, and often is, a temptation 
, to spend time pleasantly which ought to be 
devoted to study or to social service; but, as all 
police authorities attest, it has diminished 
drunkenness and immensely facilitated mnin- 
■ ? tenance of law and order in the streets. The 
chief fault that can be found with the Cinema 
IS that it is too stimulating. The rapid and con- 
>/ stant succession of moving pictures leaves no 
^ time for reflection. You see life as from the 
'' window of an express train. You have not even 
^opportunity to recollect the impressions of the 
scene. The Cinema public is like a child whose 


only literature is picture books ; it is apt to be 
satisfied with looking at the pictures and never 
learns to read. The approach to the mind is 
solely through Eye-gate ; the approach by* Ear- 
gate is entirely neglected. The Cinema 
challenges, but does not fix attention. It excites 
wonder; it does not allow time for reflection, 
“It is an eve-pleasing, mind-tickling, time- 
wasting thing,” say its critics. To which I 
reply : Maybe so, maybe not ; but it draws. 
Is it not possible to utilise what there is good 
in it, and to ave out what there is bad in it, so 
as to make the Cinema useful for instructing, 
inspiring, and saving the people? 

AFTER THE PRINTING PRESS, THE CINEMA. 

When Gutenberg invented the art of printing 
it was some years before the Catholic Church 
recognised the immense possibilities that lav 
behind the printing press. The Christian 
Churches of our day, including in that term all 
those who consider that they ought to do what 
tbe> can to improve the condition of the human 
race, have not yet appreciated the Cinema, 
They regard it rather as a kind of dangerous 
and illegitimate rival to their Sunday services 
They have not discovered that it may be utilised 
for their own ends. Here and there a widc- 
aw’ake minister or energetic mission may have 
used the living pictures, but taken as a whole 
the Churches have nothing to do with the 
Cinemas any more than they have with the 
music-hall j>r the theatre. This divorce between 
those who seek to exploit the desire of the 
people to be amused and those who desire to 
reach the public for its own good can be 
explained historically in the case of the 
Churches and the Theatre ; it is without justifi- 
cation in the case of the Churches and the 
Cinemas. "ITie Cinema is free from almost every 
objection that the Puritan brings against the 
Theatre. It is cheap. There is no special appeal 
to the carnal lusts which war against the soul. 
It does not entail late hours. There are no 
drinking bars at the Cinemas. But neverthe- 
less the Churches as a body only notice the 
Cinemas in order to object to their opening their 
doors on Sundays. 

NATIONAL CINEMA SUNDAY MISSION. 

I want to show them a more excellent way. 
Instead of shutting up the Cinemas on Sunday, 
let them enter in and take possession of 
vast field which the Cinema public offers them. 
In brief, what I propose is that there should 
be instituted at once a National Cinema Sunday 
Mission for the utilisation of the closed Cinema 
palaces for ethical, educational gnd evangelical 
purposes. What scheme of Church Extension 
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can for a moment be compared with this oppor- 
tunity of suddenly exploiting in the service of 
religion 4,000 buildings, situated in the very 
heart of our densest population, which are the 
favourite assembling places of four millions of 
our people? It is not a case where we have to 
hunt for sites. Cleverer and smarter men than 
we have selected them already. The buildings 
are already erected. Their week-day congrega- 
tions amount to millions. We have only to open 
the Cinemas on Sunday with the right kind of 
pictures presented as parts of an ethical, educa- 
tional, and «“■ . ■ * ■ ' service to reach millions 

who at present never “ darken the doors of the 
house of the Lord.” 

AN OPPORIUMIV NOT TO BE MISSED. 

Is it not an almost inconceivable scandal that 
an opportunity so great should be offered for our 
niceptance, and that no one from Land’s End 
to John o’ Gniat’s seems to realise what mig-ht 
be done if the Churches ran the Cinemas on 
Sunday as part of their regular machinery for 
reaching and rousing the people? 

There arc one or two indispensable conditions 
to be borne in mind before w^c consider the 
practical possibilities of a Cinema Sund.iy Mis- 
sion The Cinema should be used, not for the 
(ksc( ration of Sundav, but for its preservation. 
1 hat enl lils two things— first, that the Cinema 
Sunday Services should never lie permitted for 
jiurposcs of tommerci il or financial gain. 
White \cr balmce, if any, resulting from Sun- 
d iV Cincm 1 shows should be handed over to 
seme rcto^nistd loc il public, religious, or 
thantabk use; secondly, while it m ly be as 
nccessiiry and is unobjectionable to hire .in 
operator as it is now to hire an organist, no 
operator already employed ff>r six days a week 
should be allowed to work on the seventh day; 
and thirdly, instead of charging so much for 
admission, as is done on vcek-tl.iys, admission 
should be given only to those w^ho had bought 
the Cinema Sundav Programme, which would 
contain, for the information of the folks at home 
and the refreshment of the memory of the 
spectator, a popularly written description of th^ 
pictures on show. By this means there would 
be secured the regular distribution of interesting 
• reading matter to a wider public than Is reached 
to-day by any Religious Tract Society or 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

CINEMA SUBSIDIES FOR CHURCH OBJECTS. 

• 

The Sunday Mission being thus financially 
possible, it is easy to see that a strong and 
vigorous Church might find it possible to relieve 
the financial strain upon its poor fund by a 
subsidy from ^he Cinema takings. The next 


question is, whether it would be possible for the 
Sunday Mission to run as popular, as drawing, 
as fetching a show as that provided on the 
week-day for the Cinema crowd. Let us admit / 
at once that there are many of those who go to * 
Cinema shows whom we could not Hope to 
attract by anything we could serve up in the 
proposed Mission. Comic tomfoolery attracts i 
many, and pictures of crime or of conjugal dis- ^ 
cord would be ruled out. Those who go to 
Cinemas solely as they buy a penny dreadful 
would not attend the Mission. But then, if we 
allow that they compose half the Cinema crowd, 
there would still remain the other half who 
would enjoy any show that had plenty of pic- 
tures, even if the merely fantastic and sensa- 
tional films were excluded There is also, be it 
remembered, a very large public which at 
present goes rogul.irlv neither to church nor to 
Cinema shows It is not anti-Christian or 
irreligious. It would enjoy a good hearty 
religious service devoid of churchincss — we see 
this in the Wesleyan mission halls — and it 
would relish pictures which were seen to be 
remembered, instead of being shown only to kill 
the time. 

THE PICTURE GAI LERY OE THE UNIVI RSAI CHLRCH. 

It v\ould, I am convinced, be quite possible 
to run a Cinema Sunday show in man) places 
on lints as distinctly religious as the services, 
let us say, in the T.vceum Theatre. Those who 
jirefer sticking to the old ways and limiting the 
utilisation of the Cinema on Sundav to the 
salvation of the souls of their people could do 
so, and everyone would rejoice over their 
success But in putting forward this suggestion i 
of a Cinema Sunday Mission I am at least as 
anxious to utilise the Sunday for ethical, educa- 
tional, and evangelical purposes as I am to 
exploit the Cinema halls which arc at present ^ 
unused. The w^orst of services run on strictly 
devotional lines is that no one attends them but 
strictly dev^otion^l people Now the great note | 
o*^ the Cinema Sundav Mission should be the ^ 
excessive width and breadth of its appeal. It 
should be the picture gallcr) of that universal ’i 
Church which Longfellow described as being — 

As loftv' .IS the I ovt. of God 

And wide as are the wints of man ^ 

It should adopt the motto of the Son of Man i 
” I come that ye might have life and have it 
more abundantly.” And as the heavens declare 
the glory of God and the firmament show^eth 
forth His handiv\ork, as the w^orld and all the y 
things that are therein were the work of His 
hands, the Cinema would endeavour to set forth ^ 
before the eyes of the man in the street op- s 
Sunday some picture of the glories and the J 
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fit|^enki 6 Urs a^d the mafvels and the mlraidies 
of the ^orW Which God has made. And as His- 
my is but the continual manifestation of the 
evolution of the embodied thought of God, and 
the events of the day are history in the making, 
SO there would be an attempt to make the 
Cinema represent the realities of that drama 
whose scene-shifter is Time ^nd whose cur- 
taih is rung down by Death.” The word that 
Was Spoken to Pc^er, “ Call thou nothing 
donymdn of unclean,” may be addressed to cavil- 
ifers Whp*m«y object to using the Sunday Cinema 
to fOdSe men to a realisation of the truths of 
sdence, the inspiration of history, and the 
Infinitfe marvel of the universe. 

SUBJECTS NOT CONFINED TO BIBLE. 

The Cinema Sunday Mission might become a 
|>opular, a very popular, picture university, in 
which the Extension Icctuies w^ould be the 
explanations of the pictures. It could he, at 
the same time, a rousing and Inspiring religious 
^service. Discarding pictures of crime and 
scenes suggestive of vice, it could be used to 
help the masses of our citizens to fulfil the 
, apostolic dictum, ” hinally, brethren, whatso- 
ever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honest) whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report, if there be 
any virtue, and if there be any praise, think on 
these things.” 

Things lovely and pure and true and just are 
not confined to the pages of the Old and New 
Testaments. The Christian pulpit, conveniently 
"■confined to the exposition of the Holy Scriptures 
Of the Word, makes but a passing and furtive 
'''\ glance either at the great Revelation of the 
thought of God that is miirored in nature and 
^ revealed by science, or at the pages of the new 
l( Bible to which Lowell alluded when he said — 

m'J Slowly the Bible of the nre is writ, 
p Ahd not on piper leaves nor leaves of stone; 

Each age, Carh kindred adds i v^erse to it 
Texts of despair or hope, of joy or moan 

if* The necessity of preaching no sermons whiih 
you cannot illustrate by lantern slides or living 
P 4 pictures may seem to some to be a fatal diffi- 
culty. But it is the wont of inspired men to 
11^' convert difficulties into opportunities. Our 
Lord spoke to the muUilude in parables which 
are pictures in prose If we have to arrest the 
vagrom attention of the ordinary man we must 
address him in Cinema pictures which he loves 
to see, instead of in sermons to which he turns 
a deaf ear. 

^ RELIC.ICUS <\ND FVFRYDAY MARVELS. 

The aim of the eonductors would be t5 secure 
that these talks and explanations should be 



written by all the leading men, preachers*, 
scientists, travellers, ai^ philanthropists of the 
day, so that the Cinema audience should have 
the best pictures in the world describfed or talked 
about by the foremost men of the day. 

Such a Sunday Programme could not fail to 
attract. It would be a mental stimulant, far 
superior to the uninterrupted run of unexplained 
pictures. In the course of a series of twenty, 
the wisest words of twenty of the wisest men, 
the most picturesque stories of the Old and the 
\cw Testaments, the sublimcst scenes on land 
and sea, thet most interesting of the marvels 
of modern science, the most inspiring scenes of 
human heroism, the realities of life as it is lived 
to-day, the great modern philanthropies, and 
the lives of the greatest benefactors of the race, 
the masterpieces of the poets of all ages, 
together with the hymns which have been the 
inspiration and the solace of our race, could all 
ibe brought before the Cinema crowd with vivid- 
ness and force. Can wc, dare wc, who are 
always bemoaning the dulness, the indifference, 
the lack of inspiration of the monotonous life 
of every day, refuse to avail ourselves of this 
greatest of all agencies devised by mortal man 
for rousing attention and stimulating imagina- 
tion ? 

It is obvious that from an educational stand- 
point, especially in matters of hygiene, and in 
the campaign against disease, which some hold 
out as the great campaign of the future, these 
services could be made enormously useful. 
Cleanliness is next to Godliness, and Health is 
next to Holiness. I have not enlarged upon the 
immense opportunitv which such a mission 
would afford the teaching of the history of our 
own country, which is a scaled book to the 
majority of our people, and all the masterpieces 
of English literature might be brought before 
the public by the aid of the animated films. 

WHAT REIIGIOUS LEADERS THINK. 

A proof of tlie foregoing article was sent to 
the heads of the various religious denomina- 
tions, to the lenders of the religious and social 
life of our lime, asking them for their opinions. 
It \vas also sent to the Secretaries of the Stm- 
d ly Ivcagiie and of the Lord’s Day Observance 
Societies, and various educational authorities. ' 

The Bishop of Lincoln writes as follows : — 

Yonr ^suRRestion is in mtercstinp one, and deSfCrvea 
'ifteiition The use of lantern slides for leadhing the 
lessons of the Gospel is widening amongst us Chcrch 
people My Church Army friends are experts in thir 
field It IS only an extension of it when the kin^mate- 
graph is .also employed. 1 would use all lawful meatiis 
to help men to understajid our message; knd uS 
ssreful what message we deliver, and that tho Chtist 
whom W€ preach is a living Saviour, » 
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women and g^irls* When &e effective work 
done within this small area fls deducted from the 
whole, the inspection outside this boundary 
would seem farcical, were it not tragic. Within 
this district each workpjace is inspected once in 
every two years — not very often, it myst 
admitted. But outside this district a systematic 
inspection more than once in twenty-five years is 
imj^ssible. 

COMPLAINTS OF WORKERS. 

The complaints which the inspectors have to 
deal with must occupy a great deal of time, 
entailing as they often do prosecutions under 
the Factory Act. They are classified according 
to their nature as relating to sanitation and 
safety, illegal employment, truck, etc., etc. 
One inspector finds that complaints received 
from the workers have in nearly every case been 
justified, and says they are most valuable in dis- 
closing conditions which could hardly have been 
otherwise detected. Another, speaking of 
special visits spread over so wide an area as that 
of the Midland Division, says that to a worker 
in Grimsby or North Wales the address of a 
woman inspector in Birmingham is of little help. 
Complaints outside the Factory and Truck Acts 
have also to be dealt with. 

inspectors’ records. 

Many ca^cs of children employed in dangerous 
processes can only be discovered by the acci- 
dental visit of inspectors. In the pottery in- 
dustry much injury is also caused by the 
carrying of heavy weights. One •boy of 
thirteen was found carrying a wedge of clay 
weighing 70 lb., while he himself weighed 
only 63 lb. It is on record that the average 
day’s work of certain children in silk mills is 
mpistening by the mouth no fewer than thirty 
gross of reel labels. In Ireland another problem 
is the employment of children at too early an 
age, which is made possible by the use of forged 
and altered birth certificates. The most difficult 
problem of all for the inspectors arises out of 
the employment of women before and after 
childbirth. 

EVASION OF THE TRUCK ACTS. 

The writer says little about truck, because 
there is so much that can be written, but two 
ways of evading the Truck Act regulations are 
cited. A system of fines is open to investiga- 
tion, but an employer has only to designate as 
*** ” a certain part of the sum contracted 

to be paid to the worker, and the question of 
payment is outside jurisdiction. Again" the 
I'Agiilations may be evaded by what is really a 
<ljpdiietihn for defective work befog made in the 
guisp of a redwstlb® of wagis* 

. . . . .. A 


GEORGE MEREDITH ON 

The letters of George Meredith vrhlch appe^^ 
in Scribner for October contain some of bfo 
views on women and tbeir demands. * The ioh 
lowing was written in 1905 : — 

Since 1 began to reflect I have beea oppresaed by t|lf 
injustice done to women, the constraint put upon 
natural aptitudes and their faculties, geaerally miiob to 
the degradation of the race I have ndt studied them ^ 
more closely than 1 have men,, but with more affection, a 
deeper interest in their enfranchisement and develops 
ment, being assured that women 9 f the mdepi^ndeht n 
mind are needed for any sensible degree Of p^ogyOsi^ 
They wHl so educate their daughters that these will not 
be instructed at the start to think themselves naturally 
inferior to men, because less muscular, and Deed not 
have recourse to particular arts, feline chiefly, to tpoks 
their way in the world. 

MISSIONARY ADMINISTRATION. , 

The share of women in the Administration of 
Missions is the subject of an article by Minna C. ^ 
Gollock in the October issue of the International ^ 
Review of Missions. 

THE church’s duty TO WOMEN. 

The writer begins by pointing out how the 
“ prudent silence ” of the Edinburgh Conference 
as to the share of women in the administrative 
work of missions stimulated the consideration 
of a subject which had been latent in many 
minds — namely, the co-operation of mem^^and 
women in missionary administration. The Con- 
ference of the Missionary Societies of the 
United Kingdom took up the matter and 
appointed a Committee to investigate and report 
upon it. In the report the word co-opera- 
tion *’ stands for the fellow-working of men and 
women at the same task by means of the same 
organisation, and the Committee is strongly 
persuaded of the desirability of all possible cOt 
operation, in the fullest sense of the word, 
between men and women in the administration 
of missions both at home and abroad. Women 
serve on Royal Commissions, University 
Senates, Boards of Education, etc., and find th^ 
value of their opinion estimated apart ffoni all 
question of sex. But on Missionary &>^rds 
such an opportunity is generally denied them. 

CO-OPERATION OF MEN AND WOMEN. 

The bulk of the work of missions at home fo’ 
in the hands of women ; women raise the myrfo4 
small sums which form the general funds nf 
societies, and everywhere their activities are foit 
creasing. Women’s work cannot be stayeC^"' 
Co-operation between men and women^ it S 
claimed, would tend towards simplification an4 
lessen the danger of over-or^^anisation, and 
would prpvi(|e peeded reinforcement fdr Mis* 
slopary Committees. ^ ^ ^ 



What is Wrong with the Railways? 

GOODS WAGONS INSTEAD OF WAREHOUSES. 


D ay by day the interest in the ques- 
tion of our railways and why they 
do not succeed better as commer- 
cial undertakings and in their task 
for the national welfare and de- 
velopment is growing, and it will 
be very remarkable if annual meetings of the 
. various railway companies do not become verit- 
able purgatories for the numerous directors. 
Shareholders, angry with reason and equipped 
with argument, will no longer sadly acquiesce 
in no dividends, but will demand explanations. 
Judging from the utter lack of any serious at- 
tempt to reply to the statements and figures put 
forward in an article entitled “ The Death- 
Knell of British Railways” (September, 1912), 
we should imagine that the directors will not be 
able seriously to defend the present state of 
affairs. There was no more striking fact or 
diagram in the article in question than that re- 
lating to the life of a goods wagon and the 
incredibly short period in which it was in 
motion. This question is so vital a one that we 
think it well to devote some space in explaining 
it, even although no railway authority has ven- 
tured openly to touch it. 

How is it possible that a goods wagon can 
only be in use for six months during its life of 
17 years? 

The obvious reason must be that there are far 
too many wagons and they cannot therefore be 
kept employed. But to state this as a fact when 
so many traders all over the country are com- 
plaining of the great shortage of wagons would 
seem to be most absurd ; nevertheless the state- 
ment is true. 

Railway companies do not compete with each- 
other in rales of carriage, but they do so 
furiously in facilities ; the chief facility in which 
competitfon is so rampant is that of allowing 
traders, and especially large traders, to hold up 
wagons under load, to stand for weeks, and even 
months, without charge for demurrage. There 
are many miles of wagons held up in this man- 
ner now, if not at the receiving stations, then 
at the junctions en route. Large traders such 
as manufacturers, iron-works, breweries, etc., 
will not themselves provide or arrange for stor- 
age, warehouse, or siding accommodation for 
their enormous requirements of raw material 
\vhilst they can get all the accommodation they 


require from the railway companies free. 
Buyers will order large quantities of material — 
say, 500 or 1,000 tons — all of which may be 
loaded up from the sending station in a few 
days, but' the buyer has made no provision for 
relieving the wagons as rapidly as they have 
been loaded ; that does not trouble him. He 
p>erhaps can only release two or three wagons 
a day, but he knows that the other wagons will 
be held up at some junction on the way and 
passed on to his station in numbers most con- 
venient to him. In many cases the railway com- 
panies have provided many miles of sidings at 
the buyer’s station simply for standing room 
for wagons awaiting the convenience of the 
buyer. All this enormous cost to railway com- 
panies is brought about by insane competition. 
Most stations are approached by routes belong- 
ing to two or three competing railway com- 
panifs. If any company notifies the consignees 
that they require their wagons unloading 
quickly they aie promptly told they will lose all 
their traffic in future. 

This holding up of wagons has most dire 
results in other ways. The junctions are so 
terribly crowded that the sorting and marshalling 
of ordinary traffic is blocked, and goods 
take three or four times as long on the road as 
they should do ; further, there is an actual short- 
age of wagon supplies to the general trader. 
The shortage is perhaps felt most at the sea- 
ports, which become frightfully congested. 
Cargoes arc arriving daily; warehouses, dock 
quays, barges, etc., all become choked up with 
goods ; traders all clamohring for wagons, and 
few obtainable. In many cases cargoes are 
(lumped one on the top of another in order to 
prevent ship’s demurrage claims. 

The congestion on the railways and at the 
docks is practically all caused by reason of the 
holding up of wagons. There will be no relief 
until the railway companies come to their senses 
and make a charge for demurrage on all wagons 
delayed. Tlie loss to railway companies must 
tun into many millions. The cost of the extra 
wagons required and the sidings necessary for 
them, without calculating the interest on this 
outlay, must be enormous. The loss to traders 
generally in the great delays in transport caused 
by the congested state of railways must also be 
very heavy. If demurrage ^ was charged and 
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absolutely inslftftd u|ion, traders would quickly 
make proper provision for speedy release of 
wagons, railway earnings would be considerably 
increased, and traffic generally would be more 
quickly handled 

England, with 24,000 miles of railway, has 
about one and a half millions of wagons ; 
America, with 240,000 miles of railway, has two 
and a quarter millions of cars ; Germany has 
52,000 miles of railway and 558,000 freight cars. 

American cars are, of course, much larger 
than English wagons, but the pi^oportion is 
greatly less in tonnage per mile of railway. 
Both in America and Germany wagon demur- 
rage is rigorously enforced, the wagons in con- 
sequence being quickly cleared. 

Scottish railways finished their gigantic fight 
for wagon demurrage a few years since, and 
they have now a tight grip on this very import- 
ant matter. Why do not the English railwav 
companies throw off this lethargy and become 
masters on their own projxirty.'' The present 
system is really one of undue preference, and 
the largest traders obtain the most. To a small 
extent only is demurrage recovered ; th«it is on 
what is known as on foreign wagons. Thus it 
a Midland wagon is sent to a G.C. station the 
G.C. must recover demurrage, but if G C. 
wagons go to G C. stations demurrage is seldom 
asked for ; the same with all other companies. 

This state of things is diametrically opposed 
to every interest of the shareholders. We should 
have thought also that it would have Been im- 
possible to find even a board of railway directors 
to maintain it. It can surely not be that any of 
those entrusted with the carrying on of our rail- 
ways are directly or indirectly interested in the 
manufacture or purchase of goods wagons 
And yet, if not, why should the 24,000 miles of 
railway^ in this country need 1,500,000 wagons 
while the 52,000 miles of German railways need 
55^,000 freight cars? 

We are really at a loss to understand the 
situatiem, and are almost ready to endorse the 
opinion expressed* in the report of the Viceregal 
Commission on Irish Railways, which decided 
that there was no hope for Irish development 


“ until the railways ceased to be comnierdial 
undertakings.” And we cannot but sympathise 
with the citizen of Leek who wrote recently that 
” the commercial interests of the town have been 
strangled by bad railway communications, which 
are about as bad as they could possibly be”; 
otherwise “ without doubt the population of 
Leek would have doubled long ere this.” But it 
is of value to dwell for a moment upon the case 
lor the railways as shown by the Irish com- 
panies. 

So far back as 1836 the administration of the 
Irish railways had become a byword, and a 
public inquiry was granted and amaglamation 
of the various companies was recommended; the 
railway interest in Parliament was sufficiently 
powerful to prevent reform. Again, in 1865, 
and yet once more in 1885, Commissions sat and 
considered evidence which revealed the utter 
incapacity of the Irish railway director. Amai^ 
ganiation was in each case the proposed remedy, 
.ind, as so often in the vexed history of Ireland, 
nothing was done — until 1906, when the Vice- 
regal Commission sat under the chairmanship of 
Sir Charles Scotter, and, to e\eryone’s surprise, 
a majority report advised State purchase and 
control as the only way out, and recorded the 
damning fact that ” Irish development will not 
be full) ser\ed by the railways until they cease 
to be commercial undertakings ” — and this after 
the altruistic endeavours of an army corps of 
diiectors ! The history of the Irish railway 
system shows that no real attempt has ever been 
made by the various railway companies to carry 
out their duties to the public. Apparently they 
ha\e never been regarded as a commercial asset 
to the country, but as private preserves for the 
innumerable officers and directors. 

In considering the verdict of the Viceregal 
Commission one must reflect that Socialism in 
any form is repugnant to the commercial tradi- 
tions of this country, and yet so flagrant has 
been the rqaladministration of the railways in 
Ireland and so glaring the neglect of their trust 
that the elimination of the director was held to 
be the only way out of the slough of mismanage- 
ment. 


MOTORS AND RAILWAYS. By S. F. EDGE. 


Your atticic headed ” The Death-knell 'll 
Briti^ Railways.” I have read this with con- 
sideraM^ interest, and I cannot say altogether 
with surprise, as for some years after studying 
railway fialance-sheets, I have come to the con- 
clusion tJmt most of them, if they had he&n 
private ^sinessesi and dealt with in the s^^e 
drastic way that a private business is dealt with. 


would look ^ery unpleasant investments for 
money. 

One must not forget that railways have had 
tremendous disadvantages to fight against. 
First, the frightful legal costs tp enable them 
to do anything. Second, the tremendous first 
cost of ttheir land, owing to the demands of 
landowners when railways are first constructed, 
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and these seem to me troubles that, although 
they exist and depreciate the value of railways, 
the railway organisations must not be blamed 
for. 

I do not believe that, with our present know- 
ledge of methods of transport, railways will die 
out, as I think that for long-distance haulage 
they are desirable and necessary ; and if a great 
deal of their cross-country work was eliminated, 
you would automatically eliminate great wastage 
of the life of goods waggons, such as your 
article sets out, and cause it to lead a more 
active life than it at present does. 

In regard to the directorship of railways, no 
doubt in many cases directors are old and past 
really active constructional work ; but one must 
not forget that tjie managers of most railwi^y 
companies arc men of activity and ability, of 
wide experience, and trained up to the position 
they hold. » 

On the other hand, I agree that your article 
will be of extreme value in opening many 
people’s eyes, and possibly even of the officials 
of the railway companies themselves, to the 
many backward and out-of-date methods that 
have been, and are, employed on our railways. 

When we come to motor transport, there is 
no doubt that on this side the development 
during the next twenty years will be even 
greater probably than the most sanguine of us 
believe possible. Meeting, as I do, busine?>s 
firms who less than five years ago were abso- 
lutely antagonistic to carrying goods by road, 
but who to-day can show you quite clearly enor- 
mous savings both in time and money by 
carrying their goods by motor lorry instead of 
rail, it makes one realise that practically for 
everything, except long-distance traffic, the 
motor lorry will take the place of the railway, 
and the sooner the railway companies get that 
clearly into their minds, that there shall be 
minimum distances over which their goods trains 
must run without stopping, and the intermediate 
distances be fed by motor lorries, the sooner 
they will put themselves into a secure position, 
which, if delayed too long, will result in other 
carrying companies coming into existence with 
motors to deal with the short distance traffic, 
and the whole of it to be taken away from the 
railways. 

There is no doubt that many of the rail- 
way companies are nibbling at'"^ the question 
at the present time. The Great Western 
has probably done more in this direction than 
any other railway company; and ! think, as a 
looker-on, they appear to be the most up-to-date 
and go-ahead railway in this country. 

There is no doubt a combination amongst 
tradesmen in the different towns up to 50 miles 


apart which will lead to ccM>perative lorries 
being run from these towns each way once or 
twice a day, and thus an enormous amount of 
goods carrying, which at present is done by 
the railways, will be diverted to the motor road., 

This is undoubtedly a feature that is coming 
to pass, and will become almost universal within 
the next ten years. 

Your suggestion of how motors will save 
agricultural England is most opportune and 
practical, and I think your article will be looked 
back on incyears to come as the first that dealt 
with this great change from railways to motors, 
that is taking place even more rapidly than the 
ordinary looker-on realises, and thanks are due 
to your paper for having focussed the matter 
so clearly. 

MOTORS AND RAILWAYS. 

To the Editor of the Review of Reviews. 

Sir, — I do not think that the motor car will 
ever supersede the railway for long-distance 
travel and carriage. I agree wath you, however, 
lhat the motor is infinitely superior to the rail- 
way train, or any other means of locomotion at 
present in existence, for quick and economical 
transiDort of passengers and goods over short 
distances, particularly in the case of goods when 
perishable and it is a question of moving quickly 
from farm to market. 

During the South African War I had many 
months’ expcTience as an Army transport oflicer, 
both on the road and in connection with the 
moving' of troops and stores by railway, and I 
have been greatly interested in the transforma- 
tion of transport arrangements which t<X)k place 
in Tripoli during the Italian-Turkish War. The 
railway, with its inflexible arrangements, and the 
slow, cumbersome and usually inadequate mule 
V agon were replaced by strong, serviceable, and 
swift motor lorries, specially built by the Fiat 
Co. for the Italian Government. Soldiers, sup- 
plies, and munitions of war have been transferred 
from point io point with remarkable ease, speed, 
and economy. 

The Italian transport officers have demon- 
strated that even on the trying roads (or lack of 
roads) which exist in Tripoli, motor transport is 
immeasurably superior to any other. 

When we consider the usual excellence pf 
English roads we are bound to admit that motor 
^ansport, especially in times of emergency, must 
lievitably take the place of the steam engine and 
the horse, and personally I think it is qnly a 
mattet of time for our Army Transport work to 
be done almost in its entirety by motor. — Yours, 
etc., 

D’Arcy R. Baker, Managing Director, 
Messrs. Fiat .Motors, Ltd., 

37, Long Acre, W.C. 



The Life-Blood of the Empire. 

THE GUARDIANS AND THE CHILDREN. 

By COLONEL H. E. RAWSON, Chairman of the R.C.I. Commission 

on Child Emigration. 


H alf a century ago Miss Rye 
began her labour of love in the 
field of emigration by selecting and 
sending out waifs and strays to 
Canada, and about the same time 
a philanthropist despatched a ship- 
load of some four hundred and fifty emigrants, 
a large number of whom were children, to a 
colony in the Southern Hemisphere. Such 
enterprises were regarded in those days in much 
the same light as the efforts of the Home Office 
to “ emigrate ” individuals to Botany Bay for 
their own good in particular and for that of this 
country in general. Hent:e (he tradition that 
emigration was a means of getting rid of our 
failures, which is rec'ognisable to-day in the 
suspicion with which our Dominions look upon 
any scheme to move part of tin; surplus popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom into them. The 
word is now altogether a misnomer, and its use 
should be discontinued in connection with move- 
ments of the population within the Empire. 

In the pages of this journal for July, August, 
and October articles have appeared on the 
general question of Imperial emigration, and 
in this we shall confine our remarks to child 
emigration, and as briefly ns possible outline the 
regulations which stand in its wav and the most 
constructive method of arriving at a co-ordina- 
tion of these regulations with the needs of the 
Empire. The subject is of special interest at 
the present moment, when a joint Royal Com- 
mission representing the United Kingdom and 
the self-governing Dominions is sitting to take 
evidence regarding it. 

Canada is the only Dominion In which any 
scheme for child emigration is organised and 
officially recognised, and it is the fir.st to show 
a wish to expand such a scheme and to co- 
operate with the Home Government in doing so. 
Through its Government Inspector it has 
emphatically pronounced upon the value of the 
juvenile immigration movement to the farmers, 
and stated that there haA'e been few’er colii- 
plaints concerning the character and industry of 
this 51 ass of new' comer than of any other. The 
Dominion’s Special Comipissioner, who investi- 
gated the problem on both sides of the Atlantic, 
has declared in his recent report that there is a 
wide scope for child I:irr.!g: anib generally ; ' that 
New Brunswick alone is ready to absorb 500 


boys yearly of the class who in England drift 
into “blind alley” occupations; and that it 
would be well to utilise the machinery provided 
by the emigration societies of the United King- 
dom for obtaining them. 

On ihc other hand, a circular letter was 
addressed in 1910 by the Local Government ' 
Board to Boards of Guardians in England and 
Walc.s respecting children under the Poor Law, 
pointing out ihat “ emigration afforded one of 
the surest means of extricating children from 
Ijaiiperism and the inlluence of evil surround- 
ings,” and gdving it as the Board’s opinion that 
Guardians ” would do well in further exercising ^ 
their powers of emig-rating children.” 

It would appear that with Canada ready to re- 
ceive and the Guardians in a position to supply, 
with great advantage to the children themselves, 
thousands of both sexes, there should be no 
difficulty in effecting the transfer. It is esti- 
mated that there are about 20,000 children in 
certified industrial schrK)ls w'ho have been taken 
from unsatisfactory surroundings, but form a 
most suitable class from which to select children, 
riicre arc also some 30,000 orphan, deserted, 
and adopted cliildren under the complete control 
of the Guardians ; w hile there are many destitute 
and neglected children w ho but for philanthropic 
agencies would come under the care of the 
Guardians. 

Many Guardians have the interests of the 
Poor Law child really at heart, and would 
warmly welcome a scheme which would carry 
the children at an early age far from their pre- 
sent hopeless and fatal surroundings, set them 
on an equal footing with other boys and girls, 
and give them the chance of a future in a new 
country. But the regulations which bind them 
had their origin in the old biassed views regard- 
ing emigration, and until they are modified or ■ 
swept away r a Guardian finds himself 

hampered at every furn. A young child l:)efore 
he or she can be ” emlg^rated ” must be taken 
before the m^lgistrates, and in open court reply 
to the question, Do you wish to go? What can 
be more absurd, wdien little or nothing has been 
done to tc^ch the child in the schools wffiat the 
new home Svould be like ! Surely some other 
authority but the child should have a voice in the 
matter, and part of the school education should : 
consist in planting a knowledge of the empire 
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in iu future citizens. Then again, the regula- 
tions allow Guardians to contribute a sum up to 
to an emigration society willing to under- 
take the complete afler-care of the child. This 
is to cover the cost of outfit, passage, and first 
inspection ; but as the law is at present inter- 
preted nothing may be contributed for mainten- 
ance out of the United Kingdom. Such a 
regulation entirely prevents a society from 
taking the child at the most eligible age, which 
is considered by those who have the greatest 
experience to be seven ; for no society depending 
for its existence financially on voluntary sub- 
scriptions can receive and maintain any large 
number of children until they are able to support 
themselves in six or seven years’ time. A few hun- 
dreds are being received into farm homes or farm 
schools, or boarded out, but what substantial 
advantage is that to Boards of Guardians who 
require an outlet for many thousands yearly? 
Meanwhile the child from the age of seven to 
twelve or thirteen is a burden upon the rate- 
payer, who when he pays his half-yearly rate for 
‘‘ Education ” and “ Higher Education ” has 
not even the satisfaction of knowing that the 
future of the ckildren is assured by this expendi- 
ture, but, on the contrary, realises that he is 
party to a system which educates a State child 
well without having devised any further scheme 
for its after-care, or providing against this 
large outlay being wasted. Philanthropic 
societies step in and do much towards helping 
the children, but the general State-aided scheme 
for the young, who have no belongings in a 
position to launch them into the world, stops 
dead short at the most critical time in their lives. 
It is here that the co-operation of the Home and 
Dominion authorities is most needed, and it 
could find expression most suitably through the 
Imperial Board of Emigration which has been 
advocated for the United Kingdom, and through 
Central Boards formed in each Dominion. The 
actual work of emigration should not be under- 
taken by the Governments themselves, but the 
services of approved emigration agencies should 
be made use of Here, and of local committees in 
the districts to which the children go. In the 
case of Canada a scheme has already been pre- 
sented to the Government to extend in special 
instances the use of publlc^crelHt to the actual 
processes of settlement, and several provinces 
have committed themselves by 4^gislation to 
such a policy. If Guardians on this side were 
made aware that they could spend a sum which 
bore some relation to the age of the child, they 
could, with the co-operation of the^*^ emigration 
societies, send a much larger number there than 
at present, to the great advantage of the 
children themselve$, of the ratepayer, and of the 
Empire at large. A steady stream of immi- 


grants could be looked foi^ by the overseas 
Dominions, and they could rely upon a con- 
tinuity of policy which is now lacking. Fresh 
legislation appears not to be necessary for the 
purpose ; the Acts m force at present are under- 
stood to be quite sulheient if rightly interpreted. 

To this question of child emigration, however, 
there are two sides : the Imperial and the 
National. There arc those who urge that after 
the splendid rally which the Dominions made 
round the Mother Country in the South African 
War there .is no loss whatever to this country, 
in the way of an efficient citizen, when a child 
migrates to one of our Dominions. That, on 
the contrary, it is incumbent upon us to secure 
that the lands oversea should be filled up with 
British and not cosmopolitan stock. 

On the other hand, there are many who hold 
that the departuie of any large number of 
children of both sexes from this country would 
be felt in every household, and would seriously 
injure many of the industries in which young 
people are employed. There are also many 
Guardians who have a genuine fondness for the 
childien under their care, and hesitate to allow 
them to go so far afield and to homes about 
which they know nothing. 

If, however, what may be described as the 
national view is examined it is found to be based 
upon incomplete information. Those who have 
gone most carefully into the matter assure us 
that from foui to seven thousand children come 
into thq hands of the (juardians annually, as 
being orphans or deserted or removed from 
vicious surroundings, for whom there is no out ' 
look whatever in this country. The future 
befoi^ them is to drift into the slums and 
eventually to swell the numbers of the unem- 
ployables. Yet they go on to assert that their 
transfer to our Dominions has in the past made 
such children highly respectable •citizens, and 
they point to the very satisfactory reports re- 
ceived from all the authorities in confirmation of 
this. It is also said that those Guardians who 
fear to let their children go so far away would 
quickly change their minds if they only knew 
how well the children are looked after in the 
new British homes to which they go, or in such 
homes as are provided under Mrs. Close’s Farm 
Home scheme and the companion system of Farfii 
Schools, adopted by the Child Emigration Society. 
||Both these views deserve a consideration 
wffiich they do not g«t from some of the uncon- 
trolled emigration agencies, which are so kctlve 
at the present time, and they emphasise the 
necessity for having In this country a central 
authority which shall, ih co-operation with the 
Dominions, forn^qlate a statesmanlike policy for 
the migration of our children Within the Empire 
according to its needs. 
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THE CLASH OF THE NATIONS. 


THE SITUATION IN 
MONTENEGRO.' 

Early in September M. Charles Loiseau 
visited Montenegro and cqntributed a number of 
letters on ihe situation in that country to the 
Revue de Paris. They appear jp the mid- 
October issue. 

THE FRONTIER QUESTION. 

From Antivari he writes of the Berlin Con- 
gress and the delimitation of the Montenegrin 
frontier, and points out how unsatisfactory has 
been the line ot demarcation. "I'lie Government 
at Cettmje h<is endeavoured to remedy the matter 
by demanding a more precise demarcation, and, 
above all, an intelligent recti hcation of the 
frontier line; but from the Porte it has got 
nothing but mixed Commissions in 1880, 1908 
and 1911, which have had no result. Another 
Commission, composed of officers and officials, 
met this year on the frontier for the first time 
and submitted to the Governments concerned 
certain resolutions. The Montenegrin Govern- 
ment wa-» ready to ratify the new delimitation, 
but Constantinople dela\ed, pleading want of 
time, because there were in Turkey more urgent 
reforms to he realised. 

THE MALISSOKI. 

At Vir-Bazar the question is that of .Mhania 
and the Malissori, the inconvenient neighbours 
of Montenegro, who cross the frontier in thou- 
sands. Formerly Montenegro was called upon 
to close her frontier to rebel subjects ; now the 
Malissori have enumerated in twelve articles the 
c'onditions of their repatriation. To their 
“ national *' demands Turkey has replied in 
tw'elve corresponding articles, granting every- 
thing, and that all the more loyally because not 
disposed or in a position to fulfil the majority of 
the promises. The demands and the reply 
resemble nothing so much as an exchange of 
protocols. The reconciliation having been 
brought about by the good offices of the Govern- 
ment of Montenegro, there remains to be assured 
the return of the Malissori to their mountains. 

Cettinje is described as a city having the 
aspect more of a Western than of an Eastern 
capital. With its nine Legations, modest 
palaces, soldiers in khaki, etc., its national 
character has easily adapted itself to a European 
appearance. It is a sort of asylum for the 
Malissori and refugees from the Sandjak of 


Novi-Bazar, Old Servia, and Macedonia. A 
number of them have told the writer terrible 
stories of Turkish massacres and cruelty which 
they have witnessed. 

VIEWS OF A DIPLOMATIST. 

The writer had a conversation with a passing 
diplomatist at Niksitch, who told him he was in 
a country which humbly flatters Russia, 
manages Italy, conspires with Austria^ and at 
bottom keeps up the agitation. For some time, 
he continued, diplomatists have been saying that 
if the small neighbours of the Ottoman Empire 
did not meddle, more or less with the connivance 
of certain Powers, with the internal affairs of 
Turkey, f>eace would be more assured. He re- 
ferred to a secret treaty between Austria and 
Montenegro signed in 1908, which in case of a 
successful w’ar promised the latter State an 
appreciable slice of Albania, provided, of course, 
that Montenegro loyally seconded the views of 
her powerful neighbours. Yet he did not be- 
lieve in the treaty, and its authenticity was 
denied at Vienna, but there was probably some- 
thing in it, he said. The Malissori are con- 
tinually revolting, he added, and the Servians 
of the Sandjak are beginning to resist the bashi- 
bazouks ; so some one must be supplying them 
with arms. One cannot help suspecting they 
are the instruments of some intrigue. Who 
knows what is being prepared.^ Montenegro is 
ambitious, Austria more so. 

THE PIVOT OF AUSTRIAN POLICY. 

In reply, the writer pointed out that if Monte- 
negro had felt it her duty to join hands with 
Austria there would have been no need of secret 
treaties. Since the Treaty of Berlin Montenegro 
has had time to show whether her policy Was 
agreeable or not to the ambitions of Austria. 
But the temptation was admissible. Austria is 
at hand, Russia far aw'ay. Russia is the bene- 
factor, but limits her benefits to moral patronage 
and subsidies. Austria, the immediate neigh- 
bour, holds th# 4 eys of the customs, commerce, 
routes, and me economic life of the country. 
Russia represents the past tradition : Slav 
idealism, religious prestige, almost anachron- 
ism. Austria represents the present : material 
collaboration, industrial contact. Russia was 
not able to prevent the Austrian annexation of 
Bosnia. Russia spent her forces in the war in 
the Far East;^ the ^Dole of Austro-Hungarian 
policy is the Balkan Peninsula. 
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THE BALKANS. 

The Contemporary contains a well-considerecl 
article from the pen of Sir Edwin Pears on 
“ The Crisis in Turkey." The troubled history 
of Macedonia during the past thirty years is 
admirably summarised, and Sir Edwin con- 
cludes — 

It IS un^e^sonabIe to expect men to suffer patiently 
the injustice whieh the MaLcdonians have endured for a 
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Will It be the moon s Ust quarter ^ 

generation, or to expect that those who have escaped 
from such injustice should not sympathise with ind 
endeavour to aid their brethren who are still under the 
yoke It IS not the States which so sympathise and aid 
who have provided the cai^sa causans of war It is the 
condition of Macedonia, which is the result of long 
years of raisgovernment, largely aggravated by Abdul 
Hamid and unhappily not improved under Young 
Turkey 

Special interest attaches to the notes on 
Foreign Affairs, m the same Review, by the 
redoubtable Dr Dillon, who takes the opportu- 
nity of giving a full-dress parade to the battalion 
of facts with which his portfolio is ever stocked 


Dealing with Russian and Austrian relations 
he says — 

The greitest obstacles they have to encounter come, 
not from the mrompatibilitv of their own designs, but 
from the chief newspapers of their respective countries, 
which systematically misinterpret the intentions of the 
other side, and envenom public opinion The currents 
thus created iilaj turn out to be more destructive than 
the wilfuhiess of the Balk in rommunities 

WHAT ARF IHLY riGHFING TOR? 

Dr Dillon puts the issue in a nutshell when 
he points out that — 

Although the Powers have dec 1 ired th it no territorial 
changes would ensut is i result of the war, Ihtir state 
ments should be reccivtd with sc ciilu isiu War leaies 
abiding trices ind produces lasting rli inges To this 
fact the Powers must ulnisl Ihtir pohej Some tern 
tonil modific itions will lii\c‘' to be InUritcd bv T ur< pe 
at the Conference which prcsnmilih will meet in 
determine the conditions of jk k c J h it i ccnftrtn 
will be convoked stems i fort{.,mit rone lusion It cc iild 
h irdly be otherwise bcc iiist iht cpit slums which irc 
now bc'come irlu il < mnot be scllli 1 hi in exc h ingc -cH 
ttlegruns How (hci will be olie 1 it ill is st 11 i 

mvsten Ihe ( hristi i i Stitts ind ptofiks of llie 

lia’kins are stnigglinf, lor (heir i olitu il kvclopmcnt 
and growlli and irt fired b\ Iht ruiil rtligious ml 
class hatred sloied up clnrinf, centuries of thnllom 
under the lurkish loke 1 urkc \ is fit,hling not lor htr 
dignity or her possessions, but f< r \er\ CMstcnct ind 
with the finilicismol Islim hcighUntd 1)\ the h ilred of 
masters for their presumjilnoiis ml rebellious sli\ts 
That IS the rt il memmg < f llit w ir 

We art gl id to lind lh it Di Dill in prophtsits 
i sptedv lermimtion to the u ir ind i pt ittful 
end to 1 isUin troubles — 

Ricial ml rtlif.,ioiis | ission must lie ibited (on 
secpientlv* hostilities will not lie iirotricte 1 On Ihis 
xssiir me e the public m \ rel\ At the first oriporlunc 
moment llit I’owtrs will silence the tlinnkr of the 
c innon and dlow tlu vcice of re ison and hum initv to 
be heard lor the two [ilinks m the pie sent progr imme 
of ] uTopt in diplom I y ire to bring the c impugn to i 
siiecdy tcrrninilion ml to wttul out intern ition il com 
plications from among Us ronsequtnres C orisulering, 
therefore, the present rt idiness of the prinri]! il 
dramatis ffruno’ to compromise, nncl their firm resolve 
to elimmite is fir as possible all germs of a serions 
(onflirt, one m ly rt ison d)]y hope th it October i6th 
will be a date as noteworthy m the ann ils of peace is 
of war 


EGYPT FOR THE EGYPTIANS. 

In the Revue Egyptienne of October 5th 
appears a French translation of a series df 
articles, by Ahmed Loutfi cl Saved, on Egyptian 
Youth and the Future of Eg>pt 

CAUSES or UNKl ST 

Egypt, he says, is passing through a period 
of restlessness, a period of political and moral 
crisis What are the causes^ This is the 
question the writer endeavours to solve First, 
he states that certain writers are partly respon- 
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sible for the present chaos of public opinion 
owing; to the contradictory principles and sterile 
methods which they champion. The supreme 
aim of the Eg-yptian nation is to emancipate 
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and freedom to think and write. It is impossible 
to stifle such sentiments. They must manifest 
themselves and become transformed into action 
in some field or other. The Government, there7 
fore, should prepare the way by liberal measures 
and concessions to meet the activity thus pro- 
duced. Instead, it has forgotten one of the 
elementary % principles of good government, 
namely, freedom of the Press The EngTish, it 
is accorded, have accomplished great economic 
and financial reforms, but it is none the less 
true that their work still leaves much to be 
desired. Thej hive dtv eloped public education, 
but they have f nled to convince the Egyptians 
that England does not occupy the country for 
her own exclusive interests, but also for those 
of Egypt They have administered the country 
after Iheir own fashion, without trying to get A 
rid of the misunderstandings between^ the 
governing and the governed which were charac- ^ 
tenstic of the prtvions rd^irne. The Egyptian 
people are indeed convinced th.it the interests 
of the (lovcrnmcnt art not their interests, and 
that what i^ expected of them is obedience to 
the c.ipriies of the men in power, while the 
w elf ire of the country is lost sight of Vrom 
the first dav the English should have worked for 
the extension of Egyptian political liberty in a 
sense which would have benefited the Egyptians 
as well as themselves The Ivgvptians have con- 
tinuallv asktd for .i shaie in the responsibilities 
of government, and the reform of the provincial 
eouncifs has been a fir^st step in self-government; 
hut it IS a verv impcrfeet reform 


ils( If, to i( quire independence. fvveryone is 
agreed about that, but Egvplian vsntcis fail to 
proi laim Ivgyptian nationality. According to 
them, every Mussulman who finch 
himself can Egypti.in soil, no matter 
to what other country he belongs, 

IS an E^gyptian ; and how can Elgypt 
be tlie ccauntrv of all the Mussul- 
mans of the universe'^ Agun, man} 
writers are clamouring for the im- 
mediate evacuation of Egypt liy 
England. 

• POLITICAL REFORMS NEEDFD. 


The Government is by no means 
exempt from responsibility for the 
present condition of affairs. Ivdii- 
cation has a weakened in the people 
sentiments which are not in harmonv 
With the political situation or with 
certain actions of the Government 
concerning the mghts of the people 


Baily’s MugLiDDie is \er> serious this month, 
ind is ilmost entiteh absorbed with foxes and 
phe isinis 
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THE PERSIAN PROBLEM. 

Mtt* Lovat Fraser viiscusscs the problem ot 
Persia in the Eiinhurgh Revieuo, He says that 
the first key to the Persian problem is that the 
country is drying up. The climate is at the 
bottom of the Persian problem. Another factpr 
is the extraordinary variety of the people in- 
habiting the country, which makes mutual 
antagonism a stronger instinct than common 
nationality. The Persians are a lovable if per- 
plexing race, presenting a spectacle of much 
physical and mental vigour. Can this medley of 
tribes ever govern itself constitutionally? 
Autocracy is out of the question. It was under 
the auspices of Sir Edward Grey that the 
Persian constitutionalists obtained their first 
chance of freedom. The Mejliss, or Assembly, 
soon proved to be an impossible body. The 
corrupt traditions of Persian politics were taken 
» over into the new rdgime. 

MR. SHUSTER SELF-CONDEMNED. 

Mr. Shuster is, says Mr. Fraser, condemned 
f ' out of his own mouth : — 

No man ever had a more wonderful opportunity than 
lay before Mr. Shuster when he crossed the Elburz 
range in May of last year. No man ever misused his 
f chances more grievously. He arrived inflamed with the 
belief that Russia and Great Britain were the enemies 
in his path, and that Sir George Barclay and M. Pok 
lewski-Koziell were their chosen instruments of evil 
But his greatest mistake was not his open and avowed 
antagonism to Great Britain and Russia The manner 
in which, from the outset, he placed himself it cross 
purposes with the diplomatic body in Teheran is of 
comparativeU minor importance The cardinal erro^ 
which Mr Shuster committed was that from the very 
k beginning he violated the spirit and the letter of the 
Persian Constitution, 

The Mejliss was properly the National Consul- 
^ tative Assembly, but tried to assume executive 
functions and to hinder the Cabinet exercising 
^ the true functions of an executive, Mr. .Shuster, 
instead of acting in accord with the Constitution, 
ignored the Ministers, the true executive, re- 
garded the Mejliss alone as his employer, and 
hoped in time to command a force of 12,000 
men. Had this been realised, he would have 
become Dictator. “It is tolerably certain that 
Mr. Shuster never consciously aspired to be 
Shah in all but name, but had he carried out his 
^ plans he would have become so. “ First and 
last, he was constitutionally in the wrong. “ All 
the abuse of Great Britain and Russia with 
' which his pages are filled cannot alter the con- 
I ‘elusion that he brought hfs fate Upon himself. “ 

Mr. Fraser imagines) that the Balmoral inter- 
views will lead to an attempt to establish a 
, Stronger government, will establish a line of 
division between Russian and English spheres. 
In the neutral sphere Great Britain must operate, 


and substantial financial help must be given to 
Persia. 


WANT NUMBERS, NUMBERS, 
NUMBERS.’’ 

** Reveille “ writes in the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Review for October on our military posi- 
tion. It is an impassioned plea for conscription. 
He says that we know that cither France or 
Germany, and at least two other European 
nations as ,well, could walk us down without 
arms if on a level plain they were to advance 
upon our men armed. Our entire personnel 
would just about suffice to officer the forces of 
the Tsar or Kaiser/^ Partisanship blinds our 
eyes. Not long ago, he says, certain country 
people refused to supply the Government with 
information about horses, stabling, garages, 
etc., available for war tiihe, because, forsooth, 
the Government was Liberal. The Territorial 
scheme is to the writer a solution of the problem 
pour rire. “ Compulsion is the only possible 
true solution.** 

HOW LONDON UNDECEIVED INDIAN TROOPS. 

He laments that the Indian Army soldiers 
were brought into London at the Coronation to 
see the deplorably unfit condition of the mass of 
our population. In India the native thinks of 
Englishmen as he secs them there — civilians 
and soldiers. But in London he saw them as 
they are : — 

When he comes to London ’ Men lacking in evcr\ 
quality that discipline imparts shuffle off the pavements 
to let him pass. Their womenfolk waylay him in his 
camp or in the streets Crowds of white “ coolies ” come 
to gaze at his simple military encampment, obviously 
not comprehending anything. In India the white man, 
even when friendly, has been aloof and haughty. How 
the native soldier, returning again to India, must ponder 
these things in his heart ! No longer can he admire 
the white soldier as nn exemplar of his race He 
knows him for a paid specialist, and he knows with 
what cost and effort he has been produced. Small 
wonder i# the returned Indian soldier becomes impatient 
of control. Regiments who sent men home for a corona' 
tion will tell you how in some cases they had to be 
weeded from the ranks on their return. 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE A PAINTED SHAM. 

He winds up by declaring : — ^ 

The truth is the British Empire is fast becoming a 
painted sham. It might almost be said to owe its ^con- 
tinuance ito the restraint of its enemies, or to the 
arrogance -of its bluff. Once that bluff is called, the 
game is up. 

The wear and tear of war, apart altogether front the 
fighting, will wipe our men out fast enough. Science, 
discipline, efficiency, courage will be of no avail. Wf 
want numbers, numbers, numbers I * 
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RUSSIA’S MOTOR NAVY. 

Mr. ]. Rendell Wilson tells in the Octsber 
issue of Cassier^s Magazine bow the Dlesd 
engine is supplanting steam machinery in the 
Russian Navy. The Russian naval authorities, 
once the initial experin^nts had proved satis- 
factory, took the bull by thfe horns and com- 
menced to launch a motor fleet upoio. tlie wnter. 
So far have they advanced that, 

by the time these words appear in print, the triSt^Will 
probably have been rpn of a 3,so8-ton motor revenoe 
icruiser at Nicolaieff, in tbo Blaek Sej. She wai^ 
launched in December last, and would have been in 
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priie to the author to lea^h that Russia is nearer So thi> 
long-expected instrument of war fare than any otiusr 
country. It stands to reason that the Rusaidn naval 
authorities will not be content to rest on their laurels 
now that they have shown that the Dieacl-driven gun- 
boat is an accomplished fact. In this connection we 
must realise that Russia has not talked ateut what she 
is going to do, but what has now been discussed is what 
she has actually done. Now that the British Government 
has appointed a special commission to inquire into the 
question of adopting oil engines for naval purposes, |l 
is tto be hoped that they will not overlook what has 
already been done by Russia. 


A PAN-GERMANIST CATECHISM. 
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service some months since were it not for the delay in 
delivery of the electrical transmission gear, and due in 
no way to any trouble with her Diesel propelling 
machinery. She is notable by reason of the fact that 
she is the largest and highest-powered naval motor 
vessel adoat, and credit is due to Russia to boldly launch 
out without waiting to see the results obtained by other 
navies, or by private shipowners and shipbuilders. 

After describing fully the two twin-screw Cas- 
pian Sea gunboats, the Ardagan and Kars, the 
author goes on to say that, while these vessels 
are comparatively small 

in comparison with the various big oommercial motor 
vessels under construction, they rank as pioneers of the 
future motor battleship. It woul 4 not oonle as a sur- 


In an article on Pan-Germanism contributed 
to La Revue of October ist M. Jacques de 
Coussange quotes from and comments on a Pan- 
Germanist Catechism by Heinrich Calmbach. 

THE CASE OF POLAND. 

The following questions and answers culled 
from this book will give some idea of the nature 
of the publication : — 

What are Pan-Germanists ? 

They are warm-hearted Germans, who do not forget 
to think of the future development of the German 
people, as the cares of a vigilant father of a family are 
not merely for the present but also for the future. 

Is Prussian rule of Poland very bad and oppressive 
for the Poles? 

Not according to our ideas. The Poles have every 
reason to be satisfied that Prussian rule has replaced 
that of their nobility and priests. Prussia has spared no 
pains to raise the country and the Polish people 
materially and intellectually by means of a wise ad- 
ministration and the school. 

How, then, can the hatred of the Poles for every- 
thing th.it is German be explained? 

According to Bi.smarck, Pol. and belongs to the category 
of feminine nations, who are governed by sentiment, 
whereas Germans belong to the category of mascu- 
line nations. The Poles would like to have at their 
head men like themselves. Nevertheless, they are obliged 
to acknowledge Germain superiority ; that is the origin of 
their hatred of the Germans. 

Is not this struggle for national independence worthy 
of some admiration? 

We Pan-Germanists recognise it frankly. But we 
cannot be so kind as to support them in their efforts, 
because they are not reconcilable with the conditions of 
life of the German people. Justice to Poland would be 
injustice tp the Empire and the German peoplei The 
one must be the hammer and the other the anvil, 

USE OF COLONIES. 

Would not the development of the Colonies be a good 
thing for the natives? 

That goc'S without saying. But we must be careful not 
to believe that our chief aim was to bring our civillsa- 
to the natives. We founded the Colonies for our 
own use, and it is for our gain that we employ the 
natives according to their capacity. 

Do you think the natives arc an inferior race? 
Ccrtal^ily, because after thousands of years they have 
not been able to raise themselves above a nomadic 
existence and the first step of civilisation. Every rape 
ought to be treated according to what it is« 
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' THE HOLY CITIES OF ISLAM. - 

Shall Napoleon’s Policy be Ours? 

In the Oxford and Cambridge Revie^iv for 
October J. , F. Scheltema writes on Constanti- 
nople and the holy cities of Islam. He recalls 
the policy of Napoleon when in Egypt : — 

In the instructions left sur V6tat des affaires et sur mes 
frojets. he showed no less that his guiding principles 
were always the same : active courtship of Moslim sc*ti- 
ment ; exaltation of Mecca in opposition to Constanti- 
nople ; incitement of the Muhammadan world against 
the encroachments of the Ottoman Caliphate with the 
ultimate personal aim of eclipsing the fame of Alexander 
the Great as conqueror of the East. “It must be borne 
in mind that, while Mecca is the centre ot the Muham- 
madan religion, Cairo is the second key to the holy 
Caaba. The policy of the StooUans of Constantinople 
havipg been to discredit the Sherit of Mecca, to restrain 
- the relations between him and the ulemas, our policy 
, must be exactly the reverse. . . The greater care 

has to be taken to convince the Moslemin of our love 
for the Qoran and our veneration for the Prophet.” 

^ Such was Napoleon’s policy. What shall be 
ours ? — 

In the race for the reversion of the protectorate over 
the Holy Cities of Islam the actual situation seems 
decidedly in favour of (Treat Britain. Not to speak of 
the leavening process promoted by the Settlement of 
Aden, a lump of yeast in the Arabian dough which may 
. or may not have so'mething to do with its growing re- 
luctance to Turkish kneading, with the disturbances in 
Yemen, the continued occupation of Egypt offers ad- 
vantages the ambition of Napoleon Buonaparte was not 
slow to improve uiK>n already more than a century ago. 
Acting on the principles he tried to instil, with the funda- 
mental difference that now his rivals lay down the law 
in Cairo, there is no reason, urged a recent writer on 
the subject, why the Khedive should not usurp the place 
of the (Ottoman) Sooltan as head of Islam. 

Shall Great Britain be more fortunate? Egypt and the 
Sudan cannot be called indisimtably hers before she 
controls the Nile from its sources to the Delta, with all 
its tributaries ; before she draws Abessynia into her 
orbit, and there the agreement of December lith, igo6, 
with France and Italy, is in her way, shielding the 
integrity of that last remaining independent state of 
the Black Continent. 

ISLAM IN AFRICA. 

In the International Revie^v of Missions for 
October Professor Westermann gives an ex- 
haustive account of Islam in the West and 
Central Sudan, with a map compiled by Bern- 
hard Struck. 

THE NEGRO I?J ISLAM AND IN CHRISTIANITY. 

The Professor shows that Islam represents 
for the African a higher state of social organisa- 
tion than heathenism. The expansion of Islam 
has taken place in the main automatically, a^d 
without any direct effort. The dominant con- 
sideration is rather the desire, through the 
: .adoption of Islam, to obtain better conditions 
. of life : — 

When the negro adopts Islam, he at once becomes a 
member of the higher social class. He is admitted 
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without any restrictions into the Mohammedan society. 

quickly gains self-confidence and self-respect, and 
feels that ho is a mciftber of a world-encircling organisa- 
tion. He enters into a, clearly defined relationship with 
Europeans. The despised bush negro becomes a Moham- 
medan of position, whom even the European involun- 
tarily treats with respect, It is quite otherwise when a 
heathen joins the Christian community. We Europeans 
remain foreigners to the African, and when he outwardly 
adopts jOur civilisation be do^s ni<H really understand it. 
We have not yet fully learned, not even the missionaries, 
to comprehend the negro in his distinctive qualities. We 
have not taken sufficient trouble to understand his civi- 
lisation and to ennoble it with the help of our own and 
of (Christianity; instead of this we are destroying his 
civilisation aAd seeking to substitute our own. We are 
ikus exjxised to the danger of turning the negro into a 
mere caricature of the European, while Islam makes 
him a self-respecting ^African. Moreover, the Euro- 
pesnised negro never obtains among the whites that 
social equality to which Islam admits him readily. 
There are Europeans who take little pains to ronceril 
the fact that the Christian “nigger” is as contemptible 
in their eyes as the bush negro, and they not seldom take 
every opportunity of expressing their preference foi 
Mohammedans. This sufficiently explains the fact that 
recently even natives who have received a Christian edu- 
cation have become advocates of Islam. Since they 
need never expect a position of equality among their 
h^uropean fcllow-l>elievers,‘ they are disposed to see in 
Islam the religion of the modern African. 

At the same time, the African knows a real 
longing for the living God. To many a thought- 
ful negro the impressive doctrine of the unity 
of God, the Omnipotent Lord, comes as a reve- 
lation. The political life, the social tone of the 
general culture of the Sudan, owe a good deal 
to Islam : — 

The Mohammedan is Ivetler dressed than the heathen, 
has finer (louses, is more prosperous, has enjoyed some 
sort of education, is gentlemanly, dignified, and self- 
possessed in his manner, and betrays in his intercourse 
with Europeans not infrequently a noble and generous 
bearing. 

Isl.am is also entitled to the honour of having intro- 
duced the art of reading .and writing into the Sudan. 

EFFECT OF ISLAM ON MORALS. 

In morals there is little difference between 
Islam and heathenism. The position of women 
is no better among Mohammedans than among 
heathen. Sexual excesses are far more wide- 
spread among Mohammedans than among the 
heathen, with their more natural instincts. A 
beneficent effect of Islam, so far as West Africa 
is concerned, has been the suppression of the 
use of alcohol. Islam has also put an end to 
several other barbarous heathen customs, such 
as cannibalism, the putting to delath of children 
and old people, death by means of ordeal, and 
blood revenge. The Mohammedan of the Spdan. 
receives from his religion hardly any moral 
duties, but only religious commands, which exert 
no influence on his inward disposition. How far 
Islam has influenced the inner life of its ad- 
herents is still but little known. The African 
will not allow a stranger to see his heart. 
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THE ATTITUDE OF AUSTRIA. 

According to an Austrian politician ^yho 
writes on the Balkan War in the November issue 
of the Deutsche Revue, Europe is in presence of 
a new phase, albeit not the last, of the Eastern 
Question. 

At the time of Writing this article the war, 
apparently, had not actually broken opt, but the 
four Balkan States had decided to mobilise their 
armies, the object they had in View being, it was 
stated, the amelioration of the unbearable con- 
ditions of their co- 
nationalities i n 
7 urkey. The only 
w ay to achieve this 
end was pointed 
out h> Dr. Kra- 
maiz, the well- 
known representa- 
tive of 1 he Gi e.iter 
Slav ide.is, m a 
speech in the Aus- 
trian Delegation 
it was the cieation 
of autonomous id- 
rn I n 1 s t r a 1 1 o n , 
with a C’hristian 
Governor at tht 
head, in Mace- 
donia, Old Servia, 

Albania, and 
Epirus. But with 
the differences of 
race and language 
in these lands, 
such a scheme 
would be by no 
means easy of 
execution, and in 
any case such con- 
cessions could 
only he wrung 
from Turkey on 
the battlefield. In 
the event of war 
being avoided, the 
Great Powers should come to the aid of the 
Balkan States. Reforms had been promised the 
carrying out of which the Great Powers them- 
*selves would take in hand. 

WHAT SFRVIA WANTS. 

Tbat such assurances were looked upon scep- 
tically by the Balkan States will surprise no one. 
A gkmce at the history of the Oltomaii Empire 
in the last century will sulhce to show what may 
be expected from Turkish reforms. From 1839 
onwards all promises of reform have come to 


nothing. Turkey is either unable or unwilling to 
make it possible for Christians and Mahomedans 
to live together, and the Balkan States very 
naturally conclude that the only solution of the 
question is the granting of extensive autonomy 
to them. The writer doubts whether that is the 
real object for which they strive. Of the united 
kingdoms, Servia, he says, is the most sincere. 
In Belgrade no one makes any secret of the true 
desire of Servia. It is clearly enough stated in 
the newspapers, and is to the effect that Servia 

demands the auto- 
nomy of Old 
Servia, because 
she needs a way 
to the sea without 
having to traverse 
foreign terntor). 
Had Servia to 
stand alone and 
face the Turkish 
Arm> , she could 
hardlv reckon on 
a success of arms 
or the fulfilment 
of her desires. 
rurke\ will prob- 
ably att ick her 
strongest and 
most dangerous 
neighbour, the 
sch(X)led and well- 
prepared Bulg.i- 
rian \rm) , while, 
according to the 
latest proclama- 
tion of King 
Nicholas, Servda 
and Montenegro 
w ill join hands in 
brotherly fashion 
in Old SerMa. If 
Belgrade and 
Cettinje reckon on 
any acquisition of 
territory it will be 

hope of the sympathy and support of Russia. 

RELVIIONS OF n STRIA AND RUSSIA. 

The key to the situation, as well as the presup- 
position of any solution of the Balkan Question, 
is, and remains, the relations between Austria 
and Russi.i. In .ill matters relating to the Near 
East Russia has to reckon with the attitude of 
Austria. Ne\ertheless the relations of the two 
Empires have undergone many changes, and trust 
has sometimes given plac^ to mistrust. Yet 
after the annexation crisis had caused a passing 
misunderstanding between Austria and Russia, a 
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correspondence between the two Cabinets pub- 
lished in March, 1910, showed that they were 
both in complete agreement as to the political 
principles which should govern Balkan affairs; 
and in his Duma speech on April 26, M. 
Sazonoff, referring to the declarations made in 
this correspondence, added that Austria was 
determined to adhere to the political principles 
laid down by the two Empires. Meanvhile, 
M. Sazonefff has visited Balmoral, Parjs, and 
Berlin^ and what he there said about Austrian 
relations was as correct as his Duma speech. 
Will matters remain at that ? The writer is not 
sure tliat they will. 

AUSTRIA'S POLICY. 

Nothing could be farther from Austria’s inten- 
tions than a polity of conquest, as Count Berch- 
told has said emphatically and repeatedly. Her 
policy is a policy of peace, but not a peace at any 
price. In the Balkans Austria has important 
interests, which she must protect at all cost. So 
long as these are not disturbed she will not feel 
it necessary to intervene in the conflict between 
Turkey and the Balkans. Historj and geo- 
graphy teach what must be the aims of Austria — 
an open road to Turkey, the maintenance of the 
present condition of the Adriatic coast, and the 
security of her frontiers against uneasy neigh- 
bours. Whatever may h.ippen, Austria, trusting 
in her own strength and in the support of her 
faithful allies, will be aide to guard her own 
interests as other Great Powiis m a similar 
position have done. 

IS THE BOHEMIAN CRISIS 
ENDED ? 

Lv the first September number of Questions 
Diplomatique s ct Coloniales M Henri Hantich 
explains the terms of the C/ech-German Entente 
which is being arranged in Bohemia. 

For over sixty years the national conflict be- 
'tween the Czechs (over 4,000,000) and the 
Germans (under 2,500,000) has been going on 
in Bohemia. During the last four years the 
crisis has become acute, and the quarrel be- 
tween the two nationalities has been a veritable 
nightmare in the politic.if life of the country. 
Since 1908, when the Germans inaugurated their 
policy of obstruction in the Diet at Prague, 
the autonomous administration of Bohemia and 
the legislative work of the country have been 
completely paralysed. It being imjxissibjp to 
pass the Budget, debts have been growing, and 
the finances are in the greatest disorder. At 
last a few men of both nationalities, realising 
the gravity of the situation, recognised the 
necessity for a partial revision of the local Con- 
stitution, with the result that the old irreconcil- 


able spirit has given way to a more reasonable 
disposition, that of mutual concessions. 

THE QUARREL BETWEEN CZECHS AND GERMANS. 

As it had become absolutely necessary to put 
an end lo a situation which was proving disas- 
trous to both nationalities, two Special Com- 
missions were instituted, one at Vienna and the 
other at Prague, and they have laboured at the 
task before them with a zeal worthy of all praise. 
The demands of the two nationalities which were 
the causes of the bitterest disputes are sum- 
marised thus : — 

tor the Germans, who represent about One third of 
the population of Bohemia, free development guaranteed 
by a new order of the Diet and by administrative 
separation, in the permanent Committee of the country 

Jot the Czechs, a settlement of the question of the 
Czech and German languages in the difftrcnt organisa 
tions of the state and the autonomous administration of 
the country, and protection of the ( /cch imnorities to 
prevent the national absorption of about 200,000 Czechs 
in the north and north east of the country, where the 
Germans are in a majority 

RECpMMFNDATIONS OF THE COMMISSIONS. 

The two Commissions, whose duty it was to 
elaborate a compromise acceptable to the two 
parties, decided to begin by getting a certain 
number of points solved, and advancing the 
solutions of a few others But as it became 
increasingly urgent that the Diet should resume 
its legislative functions as soon as possible, 
another move of procedure was adopted. The 
questions in dispute were divided into two sec- 
tions^ an*<J it is the decisions arrived at with 
regard to one of these sections which are now 
ready to be submitted to the Diet. The new 
proposals contain the following rccommenda- 
lions : — 

The ireation of national sections in the permanent 
Coijndl (Landesauaschuss) Hitherto composed of the 
representatives of large landowners aijid Czeih and 
German deputies, this Council is hemeforth to be 
composed of a Czech and c German section, with repre- 
sentation of the nobility of the two nationalities Each 
section will have the right of protest in cases affecting 
important questions of language and nationality 

The partial division of the Budget according to 
nationality l^ach section of the Council will dispose 
autonomously of the revenues of the country, which is 
lo be divided according to nationality into districts 
having a Czech majority and those having a German 
majority , 

The second item of the compromise was most 
hotly debated, every comma being the subject 
of the liveliest discussion. It involves a re- 
organisation of the administrative and judicial 
districts in such a way that each one, so far as 
possible, shall contain only people belonging to 
one of the nationalities. The protection of 
minorities and reform of the system of electing 
representatives for the Diet are also dealt with. 
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“PRACTICAL IMPERIALISM/* 

War — OK Tariff Reform ! 

The Duke of Westminster contributes to the 
Nineteenth Century a paper full of youthful hope 
.and courage and dogmatism on “ Practical 
Imperialism.” It is refreshing to find this pluto- 
cratic peer feeling himself the mouthpiece of the 
new democracy. 

democracy’s imperial temper. 

He says that after fhe glorious period of the 
Napoleonic wars came a great reaction, when 
the middle classes came to power, Free Trade 
was introduced, and a sentiment frankly hostile 
to the Empire arose. But now : — 

The rule of the middle class has come to an end. 
Democracy has arrived. A democratic national policy has 
taken the place of the ancient utilitarianism, and 
Imperialism is merely the latest, and I think the highest, 
incarnation of our democratic nationalism. It is a cop 
scions manifestation of the solidarity of the race. 
British Imperialism is not, as its opixmenls assert, an 
empty, vain-glorious, and aggressive iiolicy advocated by 
“Jingoes,^’ by the aristocracy, the leisured classes, and 
the Army. It is a thoroughly democratic ixilicy. This 
can be seen by the fact that it is strongest not in these 
islands, but in our most democratic ixissessions. Imi>c- 
rialism, contrary to widely lield ov^inion, is democratic, 
peaceful, and utilitarian in the best sense of the word, 
for it is useful and necessary. 

Tlie Duke reminds us that a nation can only 
be secure if its armed strength is commensurate 
with its possessions. 

OUR EMPIRE A .SEA EMPIRE. • 

The British Empire is by far the largest 
Empire which the world has seen. Yet it is 
most vulnerable from the sea, and the largest 
towns of the British Elmpire lie close to the 
sea : — 

The British Empire is a sea empire. It depends for its 
livelihood very largely upon the sea. The value of its 
sea-borne trade should in the present year amount to the 
stupendous sum of 000,000,000. The British Empire 
possesses one-half of the wo-rld’s shipping. We may say 
that OPe-half of the world’s trade is carried under the 
British flag. Out of every two ships which sail the ocean 
one flies the British flag. Our merchant marine will 
therefore be exposed to enormous losses in time of war 
unless our Navy is ofcrwhclmingly strong. The British 
Empire does not possess the sea, but it has certainly a 
^predominant interest on all seas. 

UNITED KINGDOM ALONE — BEATEN. 

The Duke draws the natural corollary that the 
• Motherland and Colonies require for their pro- 
tection a fleet strong enough to meet any pos- 
sible opmbination of Powers. The United 
Kingdom alone ic^not supply this ; — 

The longe«t pure^ can buy the strongest fleet. It is 
impossibk for 45>t)QP,ooo Englishmen to maintain the 
two- Power standard against 66,000,000 Germans and some 
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Other prosperous nation. There is a limit to the taxadon 
which the people can bear. Th« two-Pow^r standard haa 
been abandoned. 1 

The Empire requires fon its security an Imperial Army 
and an Imperial Fleet, paid for out of an Imperial 
exchequer, and controlled and directed by an Imperial 
Government. The defence of the Empire must be orga- 
nised. But only the unification of the Empire will make 
possible the creation of an adequate organisation. 

W'AR OR A ZOLLVEREIN. 

How, then, are we to weld the Empire 
together? ” Nothing would more quickly and 
more thoroughly weld together the British 
Empire than a" war in which Great Britain and 
the Dominions would have to fight for their very 
existence.” Happily, blood and iron are not the 
only cement of Empire. ” A common tariff- 
protected market is apt to convert a number of 
loosely united States into a firmly-knit common- 
wealth.” A common tariff and a valuable mar- 
ket reserved to members of the union not only 
cau.se States to combine, but make their union 
permanent. 

THE PANACEA. 

Mr. Chamberlain has provided us with the 
practical Imperial policy. ” Tariff Reform will 
stimulate industry in Great Britain, raise wages 
and improve employment, and a system of Impe- 
rial preferences will knit the Empire together in ■ 
bonds of interest.” We are furthermore 
informed that ” after njine years of ceaseless 
agitation, tlic truly Imperial policy of Tariff* 
Reform promises to triumph at the next elec- 
tion.” 

The Duke laments that the Imperial policy of 
Tariff Reform has been allowed to become a 
Party question. But this policy ” stands high 
above Party.” There are two kinds of Im- 
perialism — armchair Imperialism and practical 
Imperialism. The Liberal Imperialists are un- 
fortunately only armchair Imperialists. 

THE SINEWS OF W'AR. 

The practical upshot of this practical Imperial 
ism is ” Pay, pay, pay.” The article is written ; 
to secure support for, the campaign : — ^ 

In a few weeks a very large sum has been subscribed. 
This sum is to be the nucleus of a fund which, it is hoped, 
will eventually reach seven figures. It will in course of<^ 
time become a great Imperial foundation. It will support 
every Imperial movement and endeavour worthy of sup^ 
rxirt throughout the Empire. Tire income derived from 
it wiy be used in assisting the activity of the numerous 
e«celfent organisations in every part of the Empire which 
are truly Imperialist in aim and spirit, which try to 
advance the interests of the British Empire and to elevate 
the British race. 

Whatever we may think of the Dnk^*^ 
specific, we can only welcome his di mocratic 
ardour and s.'iiiguino hopes*. 
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IRELAND, PAST AND PRESENT. 


CONSERVATIVE. CRITICISM OF 
CARSONISM. 

Public respect for the Conservative Party will 
be greatly increased by wh«T.t the Quarterly 



There is no change in public opinion like that 
shown before the election of 1906. The writer 
conclujdes that the Government will, so far as’ 
can now be foreseen, retain office for at least 
two years more, and will carry the Home Rule 
Bill some time in the 
year 1914. 

■ MIN'ISTKKS NOT ra il.l'Y 
OF TKKASON. 

The writer next 
deals faithfully with 
^he so-called argu- 
ments of the. Opposi- 
tion leaders. The 
charge of treasonable 
action brought 
against the Govern- 
ment, the reviewer 
coldly dismisses with 
the remark that Sir 
lulw’ard Carson v\’(add 
no! have argued tlius 
in a court of law. 
Such pouers as lh<^ 
Government received 
to pass the Jhirlia- 
ment Ad are a recog- 
nised part of the 


The Last Irish Parliament. 

The House of Commons. 

Review has to say on the Ulster 
Covenant. Here speaks the true 
Conservative spirit, sane, sober, 
judicial, as far removed as 
possible from the platform tan- 
trums of the present Unionist 
leaders. The writer turns a cold 
douche of common sense upon the 
rhetorical fireworks of these 
so-called leaders. 

BYE-ELECTIONS INCONCLUSIVE. 

First of all, Unionist transports 
on. the results of recent bye- 
elections are coolly dismissed. 
Bye-elections are deceptive. A 
adverse bye-elections would be 
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great many 
necessary to 
weaken perceptibly the Government majority. 


The upper House. 

cojistitution. The famous argument about the 
constitution being in susi>ense because the pre- 
amble of the Parliament Act has** not been carried 
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out is given short shrift. “ The failure to carry 
out the intention expressed in the preamble to 
the Parliament Act cannot be held to invalidate 
that Act itself, or to deprive of legal force any 
Act passed under its provisions.” Furthermore, 
the writer shrewdly points out that if the Govern- 
ment give legislative effect to their preamble, the 
result would be an Upper House without the 
powers of postponement given to the present 
Linreformed House of Lords, and more likely to 
carry out without delay the bidding of the 

majority in the House of Commons. 

• 

MIMSIERS NFIfHFR ILI EGAL NOR 
UNCONSl ITUTIONAL. 

The platform tliundcr ,ibout Home Rule not 
Ijcing an issue at the last General Election is 
even more eooll) p(x>h-poolied. The wiiter sa\s, 
“ Everyone knew that the first use Ministers 
would make of their new powers would be to 
pass a Home Rule Bill. Sun 1 ^ no warning was 
needed of their intention. And if a vNarjiing^ was 
needed, it was surely supplied b} the speeches 
of Opposition candidates.” Equally cruelly the 
rc\ iew'er remarks that if the theory of mandate 
held, it would Ix^ hard to defend the Educ.ition 
A(t of 1904, the eleciion of 1900 being fouglu 
.ilmost solely with reference to the Boer War. 
An appe.il to the people before Home Rule was 
passed would be desirable in the judgment of 
the reviewer, but he cone hides, ” We cannot 
charge Ministeis wdth illegal, or even unconsti- 
tutional, action in declining the ordeal.” He 
therefore recommends that such afguments 
should be abandoned. 

THE REAL CASE FOR ULSTER. 

Nevertheless, he thinks that Ulster is justified 
in maintaining that a people cannot be rigbtl) 
transferred from its chosen allegiance to another 
which it detests; that if the Parliament of Great 
Britain withdraws its protection in any real sense 
from loyalist Ulster, Ihstcr is thus released from 
its obligation to obey the Parliament of Great 
Britain; that if Ireland has a right to demand 
separate government from the rest of Great 
Britain, IBster has a stronger right to demand 
a government separate from that of the rest of 
Ireland ; that an Irish Legislature is almost cer- 
ULm to attempt to make wealthy Ulster pay for 
legislative assistance to the po\ erty-stricken 
remainder of Ireland. The only argument in 
the reviewer’s judgment for Coercing Ulster is 
•that' Ireland without Ulster would be a bank- 
rupt country from the start. The writer asks, 
” Are we to enslave Ulster in order to save our- 
selves a smaller sum? We are to pay two 
millions a year to Ireland under the Bill. Let 
us majte it four, or six, or T^hatever sum is 


necessary, and leave Ulster out of count.” We 
paid thirty millions to emancipate the slaves. 

ABETTING REBELLION IS TREASON. 

Rebellion, the writer thinks, is possible, and 
he cannot exempt his own leaders from a share 
in bringing about the impasse.. He says, ” There 
is no doubt that to aid and abet rebellion is trea- 
son, or at least, in the old phrase, misprision of 
treason. It would certainly lay the actors open* 
to impeachment in due form and on strictly legal 
grounds.” He says : — 

It octuTs to the impartial observq- to ask — and the 
question must bt faced — whether the leaders of Coti- 
ser\ Ui\(. opinion^ the heids of the party which claims, 
inrl righth (liinis, to nourish i pftrtuular respect for 
1 iw and order, a special regard for constitutional pro- 
f esses, should it this luncture have so fiillj identified 
thtmscKcs with a movement whuh contemplates, in 
certiin t ircuinslances, a violent breach of the public 
pe.ice 

WAIT AND SFF BEFORE YOU REBEL. 

The writer got's on to urge that, in accoid with 
all precedents ot rebellion, 

In (he case of Ulster, a rebellion against the evils 
apprehended is hkelv to flow from Home Rule, when 
ttif y affiar, would hive a better hope of success than 
I Ttbellioii against m Act of Parliament which made 
them possible After .ill, we Cannot be (t*rtatn that 
they would emerge If is, as we have sa.d, highly 
prohibit, It IS not inevitable 

He therefore cannot help doubting whether in 
the present case an ciror has not been com- 
mittf d by the Unionist leaders. For he urges : — 

These vtrv leidirs mav , ivo long time hence, be called 
on to hold ofliie, ind to l>ear swav, among other things, 
over in Irtlaiul disappointed of Home Rule. What 
will be the conscriucnces in Ireland if Home Rule is 
untompromisinglv put aside’' Have we not, in that 
( ise, .mother organised rebellion to fear, and that, not 
from one fourth, but from three fourths of the popula- 
tion And with what arguments will the Conservative 
leiders, who have sinitioned the rebellion of Ulster, 
meet the rebellion of the rest of Ireland '' 

COMPROVIlSr CALLED FDR 

Tlie upshot of the w'hole matter is that the 
reviewer hopes for the defeat of the Home Rule 
Bill, but w isely points, out that the defeat of the 
Bill will not settle the Irish question. A com- 
promise of some sort must eventually be 
found : — ' 

It IS obvious that at least one form of compromise 
IS open, on the most cl ingerous jximt of all, that of 
Ulster The four counties, at least, should be omitted 
from the oiieration of the Bill , and the Imperial Ex- 
checpier should boldlv and generously face the question 
of supplvmg the deficiency which such an omission 
would cause in the Irish Exchequer. 

He pleads that even now ” these accursed Party 
feuds may for a little space be laid aside.” 

Every Cdnscrvative not rabid with partisan- 
ship will feel his self-respect increased by the 
perusal of these pages. 
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BRITAIN V. THE COLONIES 


THE LURE OF THE COLONIES. 

At last we see sigtis of a sane reaction against 
the depletion of agricultural England. In the 
Nineteenth Century Sir Gilbert Parker is mov^ 
to prote^ against the eilfeeblement of Britain by 
unrestricted emigration of our best men and 
women, whose presence in the land of their birth 
has been regarded for a generation as a modified 
blessing. Sir Gilbert points out that — 

There g-re thus three parties to the great process of 
organised migration — the colony which receives the 
migrants^ the Mother Country which provides them, and 
' the migrants thems(3|ves For two out of the three the 
arrangement is admirable The colony is enriched by 
the advent of sturdy citizens, energetic, capable, 
vigorous , taking good i.are to admit none but those 
with respectable credentials and the attributes which 
* make for success, in every boatload 
of immigrants it receives the 
elements essential to national pro 
gre&s Ihc migrants., endowed with 
these qualities, have before them a 
career, rough perhaps, and hard 
^ tmt a career with great possibilities 
t They have exchanged a monotonous 
^ round of unrewarded drudgery for 
a path which may be rugged, but 
which leads to better things Be 
hind them he® hopelessness, before 
them there is, at least, the chance of 
success, an opportunitj 

11} Observers have for years 
pointed the moral that 
this country by encouraging 
the emigration of the fit, 
automotically increases the 
burden of maintaining a popu- 
lation of town-dwellers, and 
handicaps Britain in her com- 
petitive struggle with other 
nations. France has never 
been faced with this problem, 
but Germany has long since 
since taken steps to check the 
outflow of her peasantry, and 
, we are glad to find Sir Gilbert is not blind to 
* the root cause of the trouble. He says ; — 

Surely the lesson is obvious By full, unfettered 
ownership and the chance of ownership new countries 
are drawing away our people By full ownership Gcr 
many has checked a rural exodus which excited her alarm 
In full ownership Ireland is finding security, and her 
people are finding a bond that keeps them to the land 
In Great Britain alone do we find legislation avowedly 
j framed to place obstacles in the way of the peasant 
to freehold tenure — a deliberate antagonism to natural 
instinct And from Great Britain we sec a ceasel<^ss 
flow of her most essential citizens — a Bow unceasing 
and increasing The offices of the High Commissioners 
and Agents General arc besieged by applicants for pas- 
*9eiiger accommodation 

^ Such is the prospect, happy for the Colonies, cheerful 
for the emigrants, fraught with peril ipr the Mother 
land Is it not high time that we took measures t<* 


avert the evil that threatens the physical superiority 
of our race, that will complete the destruction of the 
balance between the field and the workshop, that will 
make us wholly dependent for our food upon the 
stranger ? ^ 

Here is an opportunity for our statesmen to 
consider the answei to the prayer, “ Give us 
this day our daily bread ” — for Providence, as 
we know, helps those who help themselves 

HOW SOUTH AUSTRALIA CARES 
FOR HER CHILDREN. 

South Australia provides for its prot^g^s, 
not merely during childhood, but during adoles- 
cence So Miss Sellers tells us in the Contem- 
porary — 


A child IS boarded out on what is called the subsidy 
system until it is thirteen, and then on the service system 
until eighteen, or, in the case of certain girls, until 
twenty-one 

Under both the subsidy system and the service the 
Council’s wards are lodged with resspcctable working 
class foster parents, who m the case of subsidy children* 
must live within easy walking distance of a good school 
They must be fairly well off, industrious, aud ifttelli 
gent, and they must pledge thomaclves to treat their 
charges in all respects as if they mpte their qwu children 
— not only to be kind to th^^m, hut tO have thiOught for 
them, and try to influence thto for good. Atid care is 
taken to insure their koepinf' thoir pledge. For every 
child boarded-out is unde? thp pi the Coupcil, 
under the op^ surveillance pi the Pwtrict Committee, 
the secret surveillance of the |>oHce, protection 

of the whole community, especially the school-Wchexs. 
and the CounciPs ihspeotoM may visit at any Jhour of 
the day or night. 

♦ 



Bullettn 1 ^ ^ ISydney 

New Zealand and her Credit. 

The new Treasurer of Maonland proposes to borrow a comparative trifle with which to 
carry on works already in hand but he is of opinion that the old loan boom can't continue. 
Thus does the bush publican eject bis customer when his credit is exliausted, and start 
him back to work with " a bottle for the road to keep off the jim-Jams. 
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THINGS AMERICAN. 


NEW YORK UNDER THE 
MICROSCOPE. 

If Mr. Wells uses a telescope, then Mr 
Arnold Bennett is master of the microscope, and 
in Harper's he places New York under the lens. 
Mr. Bennett’s attempt to portray the United 
States with anything like his usual accuracy 
would necessitate his writing a novel every 
twenty-four hours for the next twenty years, 
and we must be satisfied with .the present 
glimpse as we look out upon New York from 
“ the Elevated ” : — 

What sharpened and stimulated the vision more than 
anything else was the innumerable flashing glimpses of 
immense torn clouds of clean linen, or linen almost 
clean, fluttering and shaking in withdrawn courtyards 
between rows and rows of humanised windows. This 
do'mestic detail, repugnant possibly to some, was par- 
ticularly impressive to me ; it was the visible index of 
what life really is on a costly rock ruled in all m.aterial 
essentials by trusts, corporations, and the grand principle 
of tipping 

I would have liked to live this life, for a space, in 
any one of half a million restricted flats, with not quite 
enough space, not quite enough air, not quite enough 
dollars, and a vast deal loo much continual strain on the 
nerves. I would have liked to come to close quarters 
with it, and get its subtle and sinister toxin incurably 
into my svstem Could I have done so, could I have 
participated in the least of the unaccountable daily 
dramas of which the externals are exposed to the gaze 
of any starer in an Elevated, I should have known what 
New York truly meant to New-Yorkers, and what was 
the real immediate effect of average education reacting 
on average character in average circumstances ; and the 
knowledge would have been precious and exciftng beyond 
all knowledge of the staggering “wonders” of the 
capital. But of course I could not approach so close to 
reality ; the visiting stranger seldom can ; he must be 
content with his imaginative visions. 

Mr. Bennett may have his visions, but he 
remembers the limitations of his readers, and 
accordingly gives them facts rather than mere 
impressions Of the east side of New York he 
says 

The supreme sensation of the East Side is the sensa- 
tion of its astounding populousncss. The most populous 
street in the world — Rivington Street — is a sight not to 
be forgotten. Compared to this, an uptown thoroughfare 
of crowded middle class flats in the open country — is 
an uninhabited desert ! The architecture seemed to sweat 
humanity at every window and door The roadways 
jverc often impassable. The thought of the hidden in- 
teriors was terrifying. Indeed, the hidden interiors 
Would not bear thinking about. The fancy shunned 
thein — ft problem not to be settled bv sudden municipal 
edicts, but only by tho efflux of generations Confronted 
by this spectacle of sickly-faeed immortal creatures, who 
*lie closer than any otbet wild animals would lie; who 
live picturesque, feverish, Upd appalling existences ; who 
amuse themselves, entioh themselves, who very often lift 
themselves oiit of the swarming warren and leave it for 
ever, but wIkmc daily experience in the warren is merely 
and simplv horrible — confronted by this inoomparable 
and overwhelming phantasmagoria (fpr such it seems), 


one is foolishly apt to protest, to inveigh, to accuse. 
-The answer to futile animadversions was in my par- 
ticular friend’s query : “ Well, what are you going to 
do about it ? ** 

At the conclusian of this, the first instalment, 
Mr. Bennett takes refuge in a sweeping dis- 
claimer : — 

As for these brief articles, I hereby announce that I 
am not prepared ultimately to stand by any single view 
which they put forward. There is naught in them which 
is not liable to be recanted. 

Mr. Bennett’s public will never insist on such, 
a self-denying ordinance. » 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
CONTRASTS. 

In the North American Review Mr. R. S. 1 
Scott-Tames gives his first impressions of the 
United States under the title of “ The Astonish- 
ing Nation.” 

BUSINESS FNGIAND^S SHAME, AMERICA'S PRIDE. 

He draws a very shrewd contrast between 
the English and American view of business : — 

England, which is as much t nation of shopkeepers 
as ever it was, has never ceased to be slightly ashamed 
of the fact It is part of our English tradition to main- 
tain a large leisured class which, though deprived of ^ 
the honourable duties of government and patronage and 
now largely plebeian m its origin, has not ceased to be 
decorative and is still the zenith of social ambition. 
This social ambition penetrates English life None but 
the class of manual labourers has escaped it. Each 
class emulates the class socially above it. Each circle 
seeks to protect its social prestige by a icalous exclusive- 
ness, and each aspires to an ideal of dignified I<6isure. 
The new democratic spirit is only beginning to break 
down these ring fences so austerely preserved amid the . 
debris of the Victorian era No wonder English visitors 
are impressed by the “business” pride of New York, 
coming, as they do, from* a country where a man’s 
ambition is to do nothing to a country where a man’s 
ambition is to have too much to do. 

Here we strike a real differemce, a difference in 
illusions I do not suppose that the average Araerican 
gets through more work than the average Englishman, 
though most of my American critics will tell me that hq 
does The difference is that an American seems to respect 
primarily the business bv which he makes his money, 
whereas the Englishman seems to respect the bobby 
by which he loses it Both of them, of course, are alike 
in wanting to have as much monev as they can possibly 
get ; but while the American respects the process of 
getting it, the Englishman has been taught to be 
ashamed of it The tiresome vain-glory of the one 
contrasts with the conventional hypocrisy of the other. 

Mr. Scott-James also remarks of the Ameri- 
cans : — 

They have never had a feudal system in the States, 
and they have therefore no effete survival of^ feudalism. 
There is no such thing among them as an hereditary 
right to be insolent. Patronage or a patronising manner 
toward the “lower classes” is not tolerated, for there 
are no upper and lower classes. 


G 
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AMERICAN WOMEN. 

American treatment of • women is highly 
^ spoken of : — 

The woman who “works” is respected in America; 
‘ she commands a good wage ; she apparently proves very 
efficient without having all the fineness ol her sex driven 
out of her. She is decently educated, she is not 
desperately overworked, and she conlorms to the 
American feminine fashion of improving her mind — a 
fashion which the man admires without imitating. An 
elderly New England gentleman, whom I revere, in- 
formed me that American women are freer in their 
social relations with men than any women in the world, 
but that their morals are beyond reproadi. 

The American University youth is still a boy, 
free from the unbearable self-consciousness 
wjiich marks the modern young Englishman 
‘between the ages pf eighteen and twenty-two. 

NEWSPAPER LIBRARIES IN 
NEW YORK. 

Mr, Frederick C. Hicks contributes to the 
New York Educational Review for September an 
article on the libraries of some American news- 
papers. 

MORGUES AND CUTTINGS. 

The most interesting parts of his article relate 
to the Morgues, or Dead Rooms, and the filing 
of newspaper cuttings. The prcscrv'alion of 
cuttings originated with the necessity of having 
at hand up-to-date information about eminent 
people, and the place where these were kept was 
the workshop of the obituary editor, known as 
the morgue or dead room. Hut the value of biev 
graphical cuttings soon caused most newspapers 
to extend the scope of their morgues so as to 
include cuttings on all other subjects. In some 
offices biographical cuttings alone arc kept in the 
morgue, and cuttings on other matters in 
. separate departments. Some offices keep several 
copies of the same cutting for filing under severaC 
headings. The cuttings are usually kept in 
envelopes, in some cases filed in alphabetical 
arrangement, in others arranged by number with 
an alphabetical card-index as key. The latter 
arrangement is found safer but more cumber- 
some. In one morgue there are at least one 
huncjrcd envelopes headed “ Roosevelt,” and in 
another items relating to the cx-President fill 
one hundred and fifty envelopes. 

BORROWING FOR KEEPS. 

One newspaper library, which numbers 15,000 
volumes, is used by 2,000 employees, represent- 
ing nearly all classes of people. But all agree in 
this, so it was said : that the rights of the other 
fellow in the use of the library are of no conse- 
quence. In this respect the newspaper people 
were compared to college professors, to whom all 
’bookp are said to be personal property. Asked 
why the books on religion in the library outnum- 


bered those on other subjects, the librarian 
replied: “Newspaper people don’t borrow 
religious books for keeps.” 

■ MR. WOODROW WILSON. 

What His Election Would Mean. » 
The North American Review is chiefly occu- 
pied with the Presidential election. The editor 
declares the issue is Roosevelt or the Republic. 
John Hays Hammond explains “ W^hy I am for 
Taft”; Senator Miles Poindexter “Why I am 
for Roosevelt”; Senator James O’Gorman 
“ Why I am for Wilson.” Senator O’Gorman 
thus sums up his judgment on Mr. Wilson : — 

He has conquered destiny by living an active and 
upright life, devoting his great t.ilcnts to the noblest 
endeavours, and using with courage lus vast stores of 
knowledge to advance truth and strengthen right. lie is 
of the people and for the people, not blatant in dema- 
gogy, on the one band, nor content with the comforts of 
a meaningless life on the other ; but ever working, ever 
moving to the .idvanccment of progress towards high 
ide.ils of government. He believes in political organ- 
is.itions. He believes organised effort is essential in 
every human activity As profound m his simplicity as 
was Jefferson, he is .is simple in his greatness as was 
Lincoln. 

In lus administration of the Government there will be 
no scandals; there may be dilTerenrcs of opinion or 
ludgment as to his plans and methods, but he will never 
fail in the nation’s respect. Guided bv his purest prin- 
ciples, his walk will be stately and his course true. 
He will give to the great office the dignity of Jefferson, 
the (oiirage of Jackson, and siir round it with the kindly 
gentleness that marked the administration of Lini'oln. 
His election will, in my opinion, mean a new era, an era 
of clean politics, of wholesome laws, of equality in 
rights .and burdens, of pure statesmanship, of the beat 
service frofla representatives of the (icople to the people. 
Thus will the blessings of free government be secured 
for ourselves and our posterity. 

at the OLYMPIC GAMES. 

A DESCRIPTIVE account of the OI>mpic Games 
without an equal is contained in The Blue Book. 
The writer has a happy touch, and can make 
what he has seen live ag-ain before the eyes of 
the reader. After describing" Stockholm and the 
various people g’athercd there for the Games, 
he says most of the discussions one heard centred 
about the American team : — 

The Americans carried off the honours of the meet- 
ing, as everyone knew they would — they had the men, 
the money, and the methods. They brought over a 
shipload of perfectly-trained athletes and made a strong 
bid for first, second, and third in every event for which 
they entered. On several occasions they took all threefc 
plates — three American flags ran up the flagpoles sidt 
by side. Invariably they came up to expectations, for 
the team was a well-rounded unit, not a mere collection 
of brilliant individual performers. If one “ star ” 
failed half a dor.en of his country nren crowded reach , 
other for his place. Only on occasional phenomenon 
like Kohlemaincn or Jackson or the Greek jumper with 
an unpronounceable name could upset their confident 
calculations. Contrary to Britisih Press theories, the 
Americans were neither specialists nor professionals. 
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JAPAN AND RELIGION. 


COUNT OKUMA ON 
CHRISTIANITY. 

The International Review of Missions pub- 
lishes a statement by the Japanese statesman, 
Count Okuma, pn Christianity in Japan. He 
says : — 

Although Christianity has enrolled less than 200,000 
believers, yet the indirect influence of Christianity has 
poured into every realm of Japanese life. It has ^en 
borne to us on all the currents of European civilisation ; 
most of all the English language and literature, so sur- 
charged with Christian ideas, has exerted a wide and 
deep influence over Japanese thought. Christianity has 
affected us not only in such superheial ways as the legal 
observance of Sunday, but also in our ideals concern- 
ing political Institutions, the family, and woman’s 
station. ? 2 ven our lighter literature, such as fiction and 
the newspapers, betrays the influence of Anglo-Saxon 
and German literature and personalities. Not a few 
ideals in Japan which are supixised to have been derived 
from Chinese literature are in reality due to European 
literature. The Chinese influence may still supply the 
forms, but the soul has come from Christianity, 
Japanese law to-day is more closely related to Europe 
than to China. This is notice.) bly true in the ca.se of 
our revised law codes, for although our social structure 
still revolves around the family, yet our laws are in- 
creasingly recognising the sacredness and worth of the 
individual, which is prc-c*minently a Christian ideal. 

REUGION ONE AND INDESTRUCTIBLE. 

Count Okuma thinks that doubt and criticism 
only destroy the forms, the wrappings of re- 
ligion, and enable the vital centre to burst out 
and grow and propagate it.self : — ^ 

The bond between God and man is imbedded in 
human nature beyond ixiwcr of criticism to destroy it. 

It is affi inspiring thought that the true religious 
ideals and experience of all races and peofiles are Ixuind 
to persist and to form in time one noble and compre-. 
hensive whole. 

We can take courage as we approach nearer and 
nearer to an era of religious concord and of mutual 
recognition of the truth which each race possesses. , When 
that era fully comes the kingdom of God will be here. 

The consciousness of immortality, of our relation to 
the unseen powers of the spiritual world, is ineradicable 
and universal. It is as foolish to talk of the religious 
sen.se being extirpated as of man’s appetite for fcMid 
being destroyed. Man always has stretched out and 
always will after the infinite and the eternal. 

LIFE, NOT LABEL. 

Count Okuma would regard not a little of 
Christ’s teaching and of the miraculous in His 
life as subordinate and optional : — 

The controversy whether Christ was God or rnan is to 
me irrelevant. What I want is to know alxmt His central 
teachings; to oome into contact with His superlative 
•charatitcr and to understand His strange ix>wer to draw 
and inspire men. His miracles and His metaphysical 
nature are bypaths; the main road is His character and 
His principles of love and service and brotherhood. 

So Shakamuni. His aim, like that of the 
Christ, was the salvation of mankind. 


TO ASIA THROUGH JAPAN. 

Count Okuma would advise all Christian ^ 
workers to study Japanese history and ethics. 

He believes it is Japan’s mission to make a large 
contribution towards the blending of the East 
and the West, and the Christian movement in 
Japan should conceive its mission in sopie such' 
spirit. Just as Christianity influenced northern 
Europe by way of Rome, so should Christianity - 
influence Asia by way of Japan, for Japan will •, 
bring up the backward races of Asia : — * 

Japan is now in the main current of the world’s life. 

She is bound to become an active factor in it, and aCt 
this juncture Christianity must strive to adapt itself to r 
the actual present needs of Japan, must keep pace with 
the nation’s growth, and must help to guide her in this 
time of stress and transition. I earnestly hope that all 
branches of Christianity may get into closer co-opera- 
tion, and may together tackle the great problems before 
them. 

RELIGION NECESSARY TO EDUCATION. 

Count Okuma exprc.sse.> his concern about the 
moral education of Japanese youth. Intellectual 
education is not enough : — 

Unfortunately the ethical instruction given according 
to the direction of the Department of Education is 
shallow — it urges patriotism and loyalty without giving 
a reii.son.able and fundamental motive for them. It is 
not thorough-going. At the same time it is too abstract. 
Voiitli needs practical, concrete morality and inspiration \ 
by contact with noble, unselfish teachers. Qf course it 
is imixssiblc to introduce religion formally into the * 
schools, but outside of school religion should have free 
plav nnd be presented earnestly by intelligent exponents, , 
fo/ religion is an indispensable factor in complete man- ^ 
hocul. 

COREA : A CONFUCIAN POLITY. 

Writing of Corea, the old and the new, an , 
anonymous author in the Economic Review says > 
that to Japan belongs the credit of having begun ' 
to unwind the Confucian sJiroud of the Corean 
p>eoplc, and she has now taken upon her 
shoulders the full measure of the civilised man’s/ ' 
burden there. She does so at a moment wdiea 
big political units are again the order of the 
day, and when democracy is not a little dis- 
counted; but also at a moment when nations 
who take upon themselves ’the management of . 
other nations’ affairs cannot escaj>e fierce 
criticism. ‘ ; 

Education is Ixnng pushed apace, and a 
report gives the number of private schools which 
had obtained Government recognition in 1909 
as 2,187, including two high schools, three tech- 
nical, 1,353 miscellaneous, and 829 maintained 
by missionaries — somewhat of a cross classifica- ■ 
lion. The private school returns for May, 1910, 
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give more particulars — in religious schools : 

f upils, 21,592; teachers, 1553 Corean and ten 
apanese; expenditure, In other 

schools: pupils, 84,362; teachers, 5,500 Corean 
and 147 Japanese; expenditure, ;i£79,5i8. Pro- 
vision is also made, in 1911, for 
railways, 186, 149 for harbours, ;;^’204,i67 for 
roads, and 179, 386 for land census. ITie 
, expenditure sanctioned up to 1916 for Corean 
; railwa>'s is ^6,500,000, of which over 

\ ;^2,5oo,ooo was spent by the end of 1911. That 
for roads is 1,000, 000 for five years, customs 

houses ;£844,ooo in six years, water-works at 
( Chinnampo and improvements* on the river 
‘ ^kada ;^65 ,ooo. £2qg,ooo has already been 
.Spent in acquiring the Seoul waterworks from a 
British concern. 

In October, 1904, the Japanese felt hopeful 
* enough about the prospects of the war with 
^*^“^Russia to take the finances of Corea in hand. 

^ So-called budgets had been appearing since 
1895, when the financial administration was 
supposed to have been put upon a sane footing. 

^ It was found that the officials had ignored the 
new regulations ; that no materials for a budget 
yet existed ; and that the chief source of revenue, 
the land tax, was raised without the superero- 
. gatory toil of keeping account books of the 
^ same. The estimated revenues of 1899 and 
" 1900 were ;^472,928 and ;^520,ooo respectively. 
Down to i8q6 the re\enue had been collected in 
kind. By introducing method and honesty and 
a certain amount of personnel, the Japanese 
raised, in 1905, a revenue of ;£'748,o28. TJie 
estimated revenue for the year ending March, 
1912, was ;^2,5i9,ooo. The Governor-General 
has, however, announced a surplus of ;^30o,ooo. 

^ HUMANISM 

V VERSUS CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN. 

^ , The Bishop of South Tokio discusses in The 
^ East and West the surprising official step re- 
cently taken in Japan by the Vice-Minister of 
Home Affairs to encourage the recognition and 
, co-operation of Christianity with Buddhism and 
- Shinto, for promoting the general good and 
' progress of the nation. The Bishop asks if any- 
one can doubt that eventually the social move- 
^ ment vi^ill spread to Japan, where there is 
already a highly co-operative people? And what 
I when it does come? If Japan has a religion to- 
day it is neither Buddhism nor old Shinto, but 
the worship of the State in the person of the 
Emperor. If Japan folloil^s the history of other 
monarchies that have not disappeared, it will 
'Come to a day when it discovers that the State 
i.s itself; and w(iat is Japan to do for a religion 
f then.^-^for, as Mr. Petrie Watson says, no 


nation can go on worshipping itself. Japan 
may succeed in playing at make-believes longer 
than most countries, but unless salvation comes 
from above its relapse must be to a disillusioned 
materialism. Carlyle’s French Revolution 
sketch of the Feast of Pikes in the Champs de* 
Mars, with its altar and rock (of deal and 
plaster), ils incense burning to no one knows 
what, its high priest of Federation with his two 
hundred attendants in pure while albs of calico 
and tricolour sashes — would-be lightning con- 
ductors of spiritual virtue from the sky for the 
life of the mlLion — is a picture of democracy left 
without a God, and trying, by the help of senti- 
ment and idealisation, to sublimate one out of 
itself. But, alas! inspirations do not come* 
from below ; ideals are not potent to save unless 
they are believed first to exist as a reality. Such 
an ideal cannot be made or conjured up to 
order. It may he very desirable to possess a 
faith and a God, hut the only way is to he 
possessed hy one. 


JAPANESE ARCHITECTURE. 

Writing in the Architectural Review for 
October, Mr. H H. Slatham discources on 
Japanese Architecture. 

It is claimed by Mr. Cram that Japanese 
architecture is the most logical and the most 
completely developed wooden style that the 
world has known. Mr. Statham begs leave to 
differ frop this view. According to him it is 
anything but logical as an architectural treat- 
ment of timber, since it runs into curved lines, 
and it is not the natural structural use of timber 
to treat it in curves. To appreciate this 
Japanese architecture of curves and super- 
imposed roofs it is necessary for the moment to 
get rid of Western ideas and endeavour to get 
into the Oriental atmosphere. Western archi- 
tecture appeals mainly to the intellect and 
Oriental architecture to the fancy. 

The origin of the Japanese style is stated to 
be Chinese. Mr. Cram describes it as a system 
of concentrated loads, the entire structure being 
supported on a number of columns tied together 
with massive girders and mortised in such a 
way that neither pins hor nails are necessary. 
In the structural sense Mr. Statham thinks this' 
the best point about it, for it is the form sug- 
gested by the material. Every building, he 
says, should be put together so as to have 
stability in its very manner of putting together^' 
and in this sense the timber of Japan is erected 
on sound principles. But in the Japanese struc- 
ture there is considerable waste of material. 
After the sloping rafters of each roof are placed 
and tied in, another, shorter, ' rafter is planted 
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on the top of it and projecting a little beyond. 
This addition has no proper structural function, 
and it weights the end of the main structural 
rafter. Nevertheless, unscientific timber con- 
, struction may be picturesque, as in the typical 
form of Japanese bridge. The beauty of fitness 
for its purpose, points out Mr. Statham, does 
not recommend itself to the Oriental mind. 
To-day public architecture in Japan is becoming 
Europeanised. 

THE PASSING OF NOGI. 

In the course of his article on the above subject, 
Lucian Thorp Chapman, in the Oriental Review. 
quotes Count Okuma’s view of the suicide of 
the Count and Countess Nogi ; — 

There was a threefold motive : First, the deed was 
marked by loj. ilism of the very highest kind; second, 
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the act was a warning to the modern tendencies toward 
corruption, or falling away from the old ideals of life 
among the upper classes of our people; third, it was a 
rebuke to those in high places in the army and in official 
l^ife who are becoming more and more absorbed in 
money •'making, in * politics, and in the furthering of 
tbeir aapirationa at Court. 


COPYING JAPAN. 



Llk[ ^ [Berlin. 

New Methods in China. 

Chinese officials are now ordered to wear silk hats. The 
Russian recognises that with a little force the hat is an 
excellent evtinguisher. 

A GREAT BUDDHIST. 

The late Venerable H. Sri Sumangala, Chi^f 
High Priest of Adam's Peak and the Western 
and Soutlicrn Pro\ince, Principal of the Vidyo- 
daya Oriental College, member of a dozen or 
more learned societies in different parts of the 
world, was a mjfn — or a saint, rather — beloved 
for his humble piety and his profound scholar- ^ 
ship. An unknown author gives an intensely ^ 
interesting account of the dead saint’s life and 
work in the October African Times. The task ^ 
most dear to the heart of the great Buddhist was ‘ 
the revival of Oriental learning. He founded 
colleges, wrote books, and taught personally, ^ 
all t»> further this object : — ^ ' 

Vwi Sn Sumangala’s atliinraent's extended even ta 
srienre He was well conversant with arithmetic* ^ 
1 uchd, algebra, trigonomclrv , and mensuration. Hia 
knowledge of Avudvedie mtduine was far more ex- 
tensive than that of anj practising physician, although 
he never put it into practice Ven. Sri Sumangala wai 
a formidable iontro> ersiahst and keen debater, in addi- 
lion to being a most persuasive preacher. Even in tht • 
early days ot his priesthood the fame of his learning 
had spread far and wide, and envy and jealousy had 
combined to raise a formidable array of enemies tio 
crush his growing fame. Firm in his own convfctions, 
and undaunted b> the established reputations of hia 
opponents for artfulness and cunning in debate, tUQ 
accepted every challenge, and camfe out of every con- 
troversy with honour, often winning over some of bis % 
adversaries to his side. 
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JAPAN’S POLICY IN FORMOSA. 

The administration of Japan’s first colony is 
the theme of Baron Goto’s paper m Ihe Japan 
Magazine When a policy of government for 
the new country had to be drawn up, he says * — 

My contention was that our pohc> for 1 ormosa 
should be based on practical knowledge of the condi 
tions obtaining in the island, iiid not on hears i> or 
imagination The island had a iwpulation of over 
three million heterogeneous tribes, lierce’and turbulent 
to a degree Many of the races there were of ( hinesc 
^ origin, and these, who could in a short time under 
Stand, anj more thin anyone can uiidcrstind (him 
herself’ The Chinese are more different from llit 
Japanese thin foreigners 
can well appreciate In 
the West it is supposed 
that the Chinese are in 
capable of swift transfer 
mation China is to day 
the one topic of inter 
national discussion But 
the Chinese leave then 
native land and settle in 
foreign countries , and 
after two or three genera 
tions they are no longer 
Chinese They have no 
serious objections to 
changing their nationality, 
and even their customs ind 
habits as well as their Ian 
guage, all undergo a trans 
formation No one cm 
offhand formulate a policy 
" for the government of 
Chinese rices , one must 
first know them As to 
savages, the problem is 
still more difficult Const 
quently I advised the 
Governor beneral to ab 
stain from iniuguritmg 
a premature polity for 
Formosa I held th it the 
governing of hormos i w is 
not at all the same cas\ 
matter as the m in iging of 
apolitical party, for which 
a platform might be 
planned in conference and 
publicly adopted without 
’ any serious effect uixin the 
^ world I knew that the 
-administration of the new 
territory would be no mere 
song in the matter of man 
ipulation The conditions to be taken into consideration 
were so numerous that only after dose and pruticil 
investigation on the spot could any intelligent and iiseiul 
policy be adopted It may bt interesting to state here 
^ bow I was led to this way of finding out the wisest 
policy for Pormosa It came to me from i close study 
' of biology Ihis science teaches that only b> adapting 
4)ur methods to the natural course of human develop 
^ ment can we reach the desired ends m government 
especially in dealing with primitive min One mav 
hit upon a succe*,sful policy for a jxilitical party without 
reference to the biological history of man , and he 
might even manage to govern civilised man in an 
Artificial way, though even then a government based 
( on scientific coaiclusions would probably be safer and 
bitter Some of my colleagues regarded my convictions 
and o^iinionB as utopian They thought that anyone able 


to govern Japan ought to be able to govern P'ormosa 
They, in fact, appeared to assume that the conditions 
previilmg at home and in the new colony were similai. 
1 he presumption was that government that was good 
enough for civilised man was good enough foi man un- 
civilised My views on biology had taught rtie better 
than this To pacify and harmonise the heterogeneous 
miss of raw humanity inhabiting Pormosa must be the 
ideil of the new ix)licj , this much I believed and 
knew , but to announce a cut and dried policy I refused 
before gaining practical experience necessary to move 
wisely on lines based on biologic il conditions 

Time has shown tTie wisdom of Baron Goto’s 
method : — , 


Usually it takes three 



Baron Goto, the Maker of New Formosa 


gencritions to make a 
colonial policy effective , 
but in Pormosa Japan has 
succeeded in making it 
effective during the first 
generation, showing that 
the Yamito rice li is lost 
none of the colonising 
spirit b\ which they 
settled on these islands 
ind brought them into the 
stitc of high cisilisation 
in which the world found 
them when foreigners first 
visited our shores What 
ever defects have marked 
the administration ot 
Ordinance Number 63 111 
1 ormosa may be attri 
bulecl for the most part to 
my natural frailty person 
illy, ind to the injured 
reputation some have been 
plcised to bestow uixm 
me At any r ite the re 
suits have convinced most 
ol our opinments that the 
end justified the me ms, 
and the means were well 
within the bounds of 
modern civilisation, i 
I>olicy of pacification, nol 
extermination, of illiinii 
nation, not punishment 
As to those who rcfriin 
from admiration of 
Japan’s success in the id 
ministration of 1 ormosa 
on the score of dislike to 
myself, I have nothing to 
sa> Such possibilities are 
ch iracleristic of insiilu 
people 'Ihe results on the 
whole hut met the ap 


proval of tlvose best fitted to judge the quility of an ad 
ministration Ihe si ind is to day one of the most pros 
perous possessions of the 1 mpire 1 ormosa stands 

to day as a monument of the capacity of the Yamato rate 
for genius of government md cap icity for colonial ad 
ministration It is the ichievement of no one person; 
It IS the result of the united efforts of a nation The 
Spartans were greit m war, but failures as colonists 
I ipan his proved herself to be great in war, knd 
1 ormosa proves her just as great in colonisation Those 
who regird us as merely a warlike race are asked to 
(ontcmplile our achievements in I ormosa. This is a 
mitter alx>ut which we are no longer* in the Inal stage 
The goal has been reached and the laurels won ; the, 
pride and the honour are ours We 3 [re willing to faec* 
comparison with the other colonising countries of the 
world, > 
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MR. BALFOUR AS THINKER. 

We want more of Mr. Balfour as thinker and 
less of Mr. Balfour as politician. Therefore we 
welcome Mr. Sidney Low’s article in the Edin- 
burgh Review on Mr. Balfour in the study. Mr. 
Low refers to the tradition of English ^xilitical 
life, which connects statesmanship with scholar- 
ship. He says the latest of our literary Premiers 
IS certainly not the least accomplished of the 
line. His studies have been somewhat more 
serious than those of Lord Rosebery, and, in 
reality, more fruitful than those of Mr. Glad- 
stone. Of Mr. Balfour he says ; — 

lie has the east, the polish, the dignified, mundtine 
temper, and the courteous restraint of the great writers 
and artists of the eighteenth centur>, with whom he has 
so many fioints of contact We do not wonder that he 
finds more pleasure in this socic'ty than in that of a more 
recent jicriod His sjmpithetic interest in the intel 
leclual and isthetir development of the nineteenth cen 
tury diminishes, he tells us, after the first third of that 
cvcle wis jiasstd 

HIS BEM or MIND. 

The bent of his mind is essentially scientific : 

Much as he lo\es literature, wc ma^ perhaps conrlude 
that he loves snenre more , he would make scientific 
study an cssentiil clement of all the higher education, 
even it the expense, though not to the exclusion, of the 
lingiiiges of Circere .and Rome, ind it is plain that the 
highest achievements of scientific disco\er\ and thought 
set him glowing with a warmth ih it is oiilj mailed b\ 
Hie feeling stirred in him by some of the thaslerpiec cs 
of art, and quite transcends the more temperate emotion 
aroused b\ the triumphs of literature and of human 
i( tion It IS difficult to recall anothei writer of ivli 
Balfour*'' icc omplishment who makes so little refc'rence 
to the poets of liis own iiid other countries or indulges 
so rareU in the luxury of a cpiotation from their works 
Nor IS it hard to underst ind th it he finds himself irre 
sponsivc to the chords of the Sentimental Age, and that 
he turns with satisfaction to the times when Science, it 
IS true, was in lur infanc\, but when the scienlihc 
temper, the scientific outlook iqxin life, dominated the 
minds of men. * 

CRHIC or NATURALISM. 

Strangely enough, his chief works are con- 
cerned with an attack upon the naturalism which 
found its exponents amongst the most influential 
• group of scientific men in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The most powerful engine in his attack 
upon materialism is the demonstration of the 
limits of human experience. According to Mr. 

, BciJ^our’s argument, 

the senses cannot guide us aright They are onh 
useful tools; and the intellect, evolved like them to 
enable the organism to modify itself and survive, is 
little more capable than the senses, whose origin and 
infirmities it shares, of finding a wav through the laby- 
tinth of appearanees to the underlying reality, if any 
reality there be. “We me to supiiose th.il iiowcrs which 


were evolved in primitive man and his animal progeni- 
tors, m order that they might kill with success and 
marry in security, are on that account fitted to explore 
the secrets of the universe.” 

In the end science has to rely upon irrational founda- 
tions, and is forced to assume a creative principle which 
IS not subject to the laws of causation as exhibited in 
the mitcTiil universe, and is not limited by the relations 
of Spue and Time Science itself, like ethics and 
esthetics, needs a non natural, or a super natural, basis. 

f 

VI\DlL\TOR OF CURRENT BELIEFS. ^ 

'1 he past feu >ears have shown a reaction, as 
witnessed by the interest taken in M. Bergson 
and the revival of transcendental idealism in the 
English universities. To this reaction Mr. 
Balfour’s own writings have contributed some- 
thing 

The hx polhesis of “a sp-ntinl origin common to the 
knower ind the known ” emerges, he holds unassail- 
abh, from his consideration of the possible alternatives; 
and he claims that he has shown “ how, m fare of the 
complex tendencies which swa> this strange age of ours, 
wc inav best draw together our beliefs into a compre- 
hensive unit} which shall possess at least a relative and 
provisional stability ” That unity is found in the 
“ current beliefs ” based on Christian theology, with ^ 
the acceptance of the Divine Incarnation and the miracles 
recorded in the (iospels 

MOST BFLIEIS ' ' IRR \TIONAL. 

Mr Balfour maml.iins : — 

Ihe great rnaiontv of all our beliefs, scientific and 
otlier, must be cilicd irritional, th it is, they are not, 
m the main, coiuliisions arrived at bv any ratiocmative 
process, nor aie ihej obtained by the direct evidence of 
our senses 

In his cliipters on Authontv and Reason Mr Balfour 
dwells with much 4<^rce on the entireh “irrational” 
character of preciselv those convictions which arc held 
with the most imquestioning faith All men believe that 
It IS wrong to commit murder, without pausing to con- 
sider wh> 

Ihe mere existence of a belief gives it a sanction; 
provided th it its vitality has been shown by its per- 
m mence and wide diffusion, that it is valuable in itself, 
and that it supplies a basis not merel} for the religious 
emotions, but for.philosophv , ethics, esthetics, and even > 
scientific knowledge Mr Bilfoiir urges that we must t 
believe in the Divine Reason and the Divine Purpose 
because without them we have no escape from an entirely 
irrationil, ind ♦here fore an entirely meaningless, ^ 
l^niverse. 

Mr. Low declares that the apologetic side of 
Mr. Balfour is thin and unsubstantial compared 
with the critical portion. He adds ^ — 

But it is permissible to suggest that if the superior 
itlr.utions of i gre.it public career had not exerted their 
claim upon Mr Balfour’s energies he might well have 
found his plate among those whose metaphysical specu- 
lations have exercised a permanent influence upon the 
best thought of the world. 

Is it t(X) late lo hope that Mr. Balfour will 
find here his long-delayed metier? ^ 
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' BURKE, WINDHAM, AND PITT. 

; * The British Museum has acquired a con- 
' siderable portion of Windham’s correspondence 
dealing with the revolutionary period, and his 
relations with Burke and Pitt, whose administra- 
tion he joined in July, 1794. 

These letteis are described to readers of The 
^ English Historical Review by Mr. Holland Rose. 

1 Windham on his return from France recei\ed 
from Burke a letter dated September 27th, 1789, 
in which he says : — 

That the}' (the L tench) should settle their constitution 
without much struggle, on paper, 1 can easily believe ; 
because at present the interests of the Crown have no 
party, certainly no armed party, to support them , but 
I have great doubt whether any form of government 
they can establish will procure obedience, especially 
obedience in the article ol taxation. In the destruction 
of the revenue-constitution they hnd no difficulties, 
but with what to supply them is the o-pus. ... It does 
hot appear to me that the national assembly have one 
jot more power than the king. 

With remarkable insight Burke, even at this 
stage, detected the weakness of the democratic 
movement in France. Its champions showed 
far less ability in construction than zeal in 
destruction ; and their fatal inability to restore 

* order suggested to Burke the well-known pas- 
sage in the Reflections on the Revolution in 
France, in which he foretold the advent of the 
'Directory and Bonaparte. A strain of pessim- 
ism is essential to the mental equipment of a 

* prophet; and certainly Burke, whom Windham 
describes as “ decried, persecuted, and pro- 
scribed, not being much valued even by his own 

* party, and by halt the nation considered as little 
better than an ingenious madman,” had the 
characteristics and the experiences that befit a 
seer. 

Other letters deal with the subject of Burke’s 
' pension. An annuity of 1,200 a year (” the 
largest sum which His Majesty is entitled to 
fix ”) was conferred. Regarding it the King 
wrote to Pitt : — 

, I have received Mr. Pitt’s note enclosing the letter he 
' hsis received from Mr. Burke Misfortunes are the 
great softeners of the human mmd, and has (sic.) in 
. ^ the instance of this distressed man made him owne what 
warmth of temper would not have allowed in other 
I ^joiremnstances, namely, that he may have erred One 
I take him to be very susceptible of, that is, 

' Ingratitude, which I thfhk covers many failings, and 
tnakes me, therefore, happy at being able to relieve 
^ * him. His chusing the pension to be settled on his wife 
X thoroughly approve of, and will with the better 
V'' *gtace enable the other pension to be settled on him. 

For some reason, far from easy to fathom, 
I Fitt did not apply to Parliament for the furfher 
Jf' pension, but granted from the civil list an 
? annuity of ;£^2,5oo, which was found to be avail- 
able. Earl Stanhope suggests that this course 
averted the possibility of an angry debate. But 
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would Fox, Grey, or Sheridan have dared to 
dispute the propriety of granting pensions to 
Burke? If any question had been raised, would 
it not have been as to their inadequacy? Surely 
the occasion was such as to elicit an almost 
unanimous assent. 


REMINISCENCES OF JOWETT. 

Jowett’s remarkable personality is intimately 
portrayed by an intimate friend, A. L. S., in 
these reminiscences in The Blue Book. Anec- 
dotes are related of the master’s rapid judg- 
ment of character, of his helpfulness, of his grip 
on the men of his day. The Jowett of legend is 
always paralysing the undergraduate, if shy, 
by long silences, or, if sensitive, by caustic 
criticism. Undoubtedly, Jowett could, on occa- 
sions, be disconcertingly silent, and on other 
occasions still more disconcertingly outspoken. 
Such occasions were a breakfast party, which 
ended with the remark, ” Gentlemen, shyness 
is not a crime, but it is a misfortune ” ; another 
was when, after a long pause, a freshman 
scholar was suddenly asked, ” Do you write 
verses, Mr. X. — English verses? ” The scholar, 
now celestial rosy red, admitting that he did, 
was told, ” That’s right, quite right ; burn them, 
burn them,” Again, a youth arriving with him 
one Sunday at noontide in a country town and 
hazarding the observation that ” there seemed 
more dogs than men in this place, ’ ’ got the reply 
that such a remark was hardly worth making. 

He had none of Dr. Johnson’s instinct to 
” collar ’' the conversation. He preferred to 
sum it up in some final word, sometimes adding 
a correction or maybe insinuating a protest. An 
instance of this occurred when, after dinner, Sir 
Robert Morier was giving some reminiscences 
of inner life in St. Petersburg that were, as 
Ciwlyle puts it, Samoycdic. There were several 
present to whom the description ingenui vultus 
puer might have been applied. Taking advan- 
tage of the first embarrassed pause among the 
company, Jowett said, with a twinkle in his eye, 
and in his most dulcet tones, “ Morier, shall we 
adjourn this conversation to the drawing- 
room? ” As we trooped out, Sir Robert took 
me by the arm and whispered delightedly, 
” Devilish clever that of Jowett, devilish good.” 

Many a man has had cause to bless the wise 
mercifulness of Jowett and his refusal to submit 
to defeat when a soul was a stake. One of the 
most eminent men of the last generation sent to 
him this message to cheer him in illness : It 
w'as Jowett who saved me from going to the^ 
dogs; or, to be correct, he bi^ought me back^ 
when I had already gone there; you may tell 

t ' 
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him this from me. ” Jowett was deeply touched. 
“ It is like M. to say that; it was kind of him; 
not but what it is quite true.” There was. 
another case, a famous man of letters, whom 
with unwearied patience he nursed, restrained, 
encouraged, and finally saved. 


CONVERSATIONS WITH GEORGE 
MEREDITH. 

In the November Pall Mall J. P. Collins 
gives a faithful transcript of two conversations 
with George Meredith. Most of the talk, Mr. 
Collins says, was monologue, partly through the 
great man’s deafness, partly the scattered on- 
rush of his sentences, partly the utter content 
of the visitor to listen. To reproduce the rapid 
swirl of his ideas would tax any pen save his ; 
certainly no words from anyone else convey its 
flow, and breadth, and vigour. Retrospect and 
comment on matters of the day came tumbling 
from him headlong, and it is hard to say which 
was the sharper and clearer of the two. He 
leant well forward to put a question, and before 
he had caught half the ansAver he was away 
again, perhaps across the gulf of half a century. 
Speaking of the books he read when a boy, 
Meredith said : — 

“ There was one lKX)k I was fond of when I was quite 
a small fellow, and that was a story called ‘The Boy 
Crusoe.’ I forget who wrote it, and can’t imagine why; 

I believe it was a woman. It was a strange and be- 
wildering affair. At last someone gave me ‘ The^Arabian 
Nights,’ and I lived and 'lived in them, until 1 said 
to myself, ‘ Why, I can write a story in that vein,’ and 
I wrote a book called ‘ The Shaving of Shagpat.’ That 
was years ago, and there are people who read it still,” 

Of Carlyle he related the f<»ib iv. ic.^ : — 

“ No one knows the extraordinary pains he took, or 
how he toiled so that every word of a sentence should 
fall on the car with the emphasia it carried in his 
mind. Mrs. Carlyle once said to me : ‘ Thomas is hard 
to bear with now he has finished the first volume-, 
what he will be when he gets into the third I can 
hardly bring myself to think.’ But he was soon 
restored, and, after an hour’s talk with him, he could 
recall something or other he had said, and end it all 
with a great peal of laughter.” * 

Tennyson, he remarked, Avas sensitive to 
criticism : — 

*“ I remember him saying to me once, as we were 
walking from Orleans House down to the river, 
‘ Apollodorus says I’m not a great poet.’ I wondered 
to myself who Apollodorus could be, till I remembered 
there was a certain man of the name of Gilfillan, who 
wrote 'Under the name in an insignificant paper of those 
days, and I said, ‘ Why trouble your head with what 
Apollodorus says?* He answered me very gloomily, 
‘ He shouldn’t have said I’m not a great poet.* And I 
remembered, too, that another attack in a third-rate 
weekly paper, great as he was, caused Tennyson three 
ni^ts of insomnia. •No, sensitiveness like that is too 
dear a price to pay. I need not tell you that the rogues 
never kept awake.** 


BYRON AND CHILLON. 

Nearly a century ago, June, 1816, Byron 
wrote “The Prisoner of Chillon. ” The Rev. 
Thomas Hannan, . ■. ! * the centenary of 

the poem, has an interesting article on Byron and 
the Chateau de Chillon in the October number of 
the English Illustrated Magazine. 

A SUDDEN INSPIRATION. 

In the month of April, 1816, Byron left Eng- 
land, passing through Brussels, whence he 
visited the field of Waterloo, and it is said that it 
was during this visit to Brussels that he wrote 
the stanzas in ” Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage ” 
dealing with the great battle. From Brussels he 
proceeded up the Rhine to Biile, and thence to 
Berne, Lausanne, and Geneva. At Geneva he 
met Shelley, and the two poets spent most of 
their time together on the lake. Below Lau- 
sanne, by the side of the lake, lies Ouchy. Here 
Byron was detained two days by bad weather, 
and here it was he wrote ” The Prisoner of 
Chillon.” Probably he had just visited the castle, 
with its pillared vaults and ancient halls, and 
apparently he wrote at once while the in.spiration 
was still upon him. There is, explains the writer, 
a lack of correspondence between the story as 
told in the pr^cm and the story as told by history, 
and this proclaims the suddenness and complete- 
ness of the inspiration. 

,THE TRUE STORY. 

Byron’s story is full of pathos, but it is not the 
historiciil account of Bonnivard. The Duke of 
Savoy put Bonnivard in prison at Groldc and 
kept him in captivity for two years, not as a pri- 
soner for religion, but entirely for affairs of 
Slate. In 1530, when on a journey, Bonnivard 
was seized by robbers, Avbo handed him over to 
the Duke. On this occasion he was confined in, 
the Castle of Chillon and he remained there with- 
out trial till 1536. In that year the Castle was 
captured by the inhabitants of Berne, at war wit-h 
the Duke, and Bonnivard was released. Return- 
ing to Geneva, he found the city was now free 
and that it luid embraced the principles of the 
Reformation. He was made a citizen and in 
1337 became a member of the Council of the Two 
Jlundrcd. History says nothing of his father' 
having been persecuted .and there is no reCdrd of 
any brothers. It does not even say that Bonni- 
vard was chained to a pillar in a dungeon of the 
Castle^, All this, however, does not detract from 
the beauty of the poem, the story of which Will 
continue to appeal to every lover of liberty, and' 
the Castle will remain to attract multitudes to tl]« 
scene of the heart-rending tragedy, I ; 
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; INFANT MORTALITY. 

' 'T' * ' '•■■■’- 

The death of a child appeals in a peculiar way 
to the emotional side of human nature, remarks 
M. Greenwood, Jnr., at the commencement of 
Jiis paper on the above subject in the Eugenics 
[ .. Review. He summarises the opinion current in 
infiuential quarters as follows : — 

r A certain number of deaths occurring in the first 
year of life are due to causes entirely beyond human 
> control. Some children born with grave developmental 
^ anomalies of the circulatory or nervous systems are 
examples; some cases of premature birth are also 
I * instances. These cases, however, although absolutely 
' numerous, form but an insignificant proportion of the 
^hole number of infant deaths. The bulk of the infant 
deaths are the result of bad ^ feeding, bad housing, 
insufficient and unskilled attention, an unhygienic 
environment in the widest sense of the word. The 
removal of these immediate destructive conditions is 
, within the sphere of an enlightened system of public 
administration, and we may hope, with a sufficient ex- 
penditure of money, brains, and energy, enormously 
to reduce the present rate of infant mortality. In one 
sentence, a low or high rate of infant mortality is 
mainly a matter of good or bad public health adminis- 
tration, actual or possible. 

After discussing the question fully, and giving 
the opinions of foreign sp>ecialists, along with 
the result of their research, he sounds a note of 
warning : — 

What may he termed a collective sense of pity, the 
will to bring light to them that sit in darkness, to raise 
thoae who haye been struck down in the battle of life, 
is a development of the national conscience which few 
outside a tiny circle of extremists would desire to arrest. 
Even were it true that public efforts to lower the rate 
of infant mortality by increasing the amount of atten- 
tion otticially devoted to nurslings dul not produce .all 
the results claimed for them, it does not follow that 
they should be diminished. Hut wc must remember 
that the bulk of persons with whom ultimately the 
detision rests, those who find the money, are neither 
very highly educated nor very logically minded. If 
• the public-spirited men and women appealing to their 
fellow citizens on behalf of the children make 
exaggerated claims with respect to the measures they 
advocate, they may at first receive more support than 
would be accorded to modest pretensions. In the long 
run, however, a Nemesis will overtake them. There 
will be the usual revulsion, the customary recoil from 
exaggerated credulity to exaggerated scepticism. 
Before now useful therapeutic measures have been dis- 
credited in consequence of the exaggerated claims made 
on their behalf in first flush of enthusiasm. 

EMPIRE UNIVERSITIES. 

The Editorial comm€nt of the British 
V Columbia Magazine deals with the fecepli €on- 
^ g^ess of Universities of the Empire h^d in 
London. Tltis Congress was described by Prince 
. Arthur of Connaught as “ a sort of quintessence 
' of the ^is^kun of ages and, the brain-power of 


to-day,” and to British Columbia, which is laying 
the foundations of one of the great universities 
of the future, was of spiral interest ; — 

The keynote of the whole Congress was given in the 
splendid utterauicc of Lord Rosebery’s inaugui^i 
address. It is the voice of the scholar and the states- 
man. “ I do not think any intelligent observer can 
watch the course of the world without seeing that a 
great movement of unrest is passing over it. Whether 
for good or for evil — I cannot doubt for good — it is 
ailecting not merely England and the Empire, but U 
affecting the entire universe. After centuries of dead- 
ncss it is affecting the East. The Ottoman Empire is 
apparently in the throes of preparation for some new 
development. More striking even than that, it has 
touched the dormant millions of China, which for the . 
first time in its history appears likely to take a new 
start and a new development, a new progress to some 
ideal of which we ourselves are incapable. 

“ Is not the whole world in the throes of a travail ^ 
to produce something new to us, something perhaps 
new to history, something perhaps better than anything 
we have yet known, which it may take long to perfect 
or to achieve, but which, at any rate, means a new 
evolution? We want all the help we can get 
for the purpose of guiding that movement, for the 
purpose of letting it proceed on safe lines that will not 
lead to shipwreck. We need all the men that the 

universities can give us, not merely the higher intclli- 
gences that I spoke of, but also the men right through 
the framework of society, from the highest to the lowest, 
whose character and virtues can influence and i^pire 
others. I am looking to-day at the universities simply 
as machines for producing men — the best kind of 
machines for producing the best kind of men — who may 
help to preserve our Empire, and even the universe 
itself, ffom the grave conditions under which we seem 
likely to labour.” 


STANDARD OF CHILD 
INTELLIGENCE. 

After a deluge of relativity, men’s minds 
now-a-days are reverting more and more to 
the quest after standards. In a paper in the 
Forum by Edward M. Weyer, on what the 
schools do not teach, we have described, • 
though not under that name, a standard of 
intelligence for children. Much effort, he says, 
has recently been directed to the making of a 
trustworthy scale of intelligence. A distinction 
is now made between the age of the chUd 
chronologically, physiologically, intellectually, 
and pedagogically. The Binet tests are to 
ascertain the child’s true mental age. The 
writer thus describes the tests : — 

• 

Tbe eight tasks that any child should creditably per* 
form, vi^ho has a mental age of seven years. ar« (t) to 
indicate the omissions in a figure drawn in outline; 

(2) to give the number of one’s ten fingers; (3) to copy 
a written phrase ; (4) to copy a triangle and a dUntoDd- 
shaped figure; (5) to repeat thsee numbers ; (<i)*tn 
describe •an engraving; (7) to count tbi/teen tepasate 
penoics; (8) to name four pieces of money. 
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WOMAN’l 

WOMEN IN LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT. 

Tdo little attention has been paid to the effect 
of the Reform Bill on the position of women in 
Local Government, says a writer in the English- 
woman for November. 

THE EXISTING LAWS. 

In the Manhood Suffrage Bill women are not 
mentioned at all, except in connection with the 
municipal franchise, and then only to take away 
something which some women now enjoy and to 
. perpetuate in England and Wales certain dis- 
abilities which do not exist in London, Scotland, 
and Ireland, Since 1894 qualified married 
, women have been able to vote in district and 
parish council elections and also for guardians 
of the poor, but the Acts of both 1888 and 1894 
■ disqualified married women from v^oting for 
county and towm councils. In 1907, however, the 
Qualification of Women (County and Borough 
Councils) Act contained provisions that a woman 
should not be disqualified by marriage from 
being elected as a town or county councillor. 
Since electors only are eligible to these councils 
some revising barristers have held that by neces- 
sary implication the Act of 1907 enabled qualified 
married women to have their names included in 
the burgess roll and in the list of county electors. 
In Birmingham, in particular, this point* of law 
has been upheld in their fav'our. There the 
names of qualified married women arc on the 
register, and Mrs. Hume Pinsent is a member 
of the City Council. The Reform Bill now' 
detei mines this p>oint of law against women. 

DECREEING DISABILITIES. 

Thus the Bill which professes to .sweep away 
all anomalies and inequalities of the existing 
• hranchise Law decrees disabilities for married 
women in England and Wales and makes their 
status different from that of women in Scotland, 
Ireland, and London. A memorial on the sub- 
ject to the Prime Minister submits that there is 
no go<^ reason why the local government fran- 
chise^ in England and Wales should be more 
restricted than that for women in Scotland, Ire- 
l.’Vid, or London, where the disabilities of sex 
*Tnd marriage do not exist, and prays that the 
Eocah Government Franchise for Women be 
placed on a just and uniform basis throughout 
the country. Should the clause in the Bill pass 
tts it now stands, Mrs. Hume Pinsent would be 
uisjpualified from continuing her services on the 
Birmingham City Council. 

The writer also points out the heavy disahili- 
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ties under which women stand for election oil 
local bodies. * They are seldom adopted as party P. 
candidates, and it is seldom they have funda at 
command to carry an indepiendent campaign 
a successful conclusion. Yet no local body in 
these days can dispense with the assistance of 
women members; their place cannot be taken by* 
any man, however efficient and fair-minded he \ 
may be. It is therefore the duty of the locality - 
not only to invite suitable qualified women to 
stand, but to be ready to support those who are 
willing to come forward. ^ 

WOMEN AND THE REFORM BILL. 

Writing in the Englishwoman for November, 

Mr. H. N. Braiisford claims to have found a 
precedent for the attitude of the Cabinet to the 
Enfranchisement of Women in the religious con- 
troversy over the emancipation of the Noncon- 
formists and the Catholics in 1828 and 1829. 

PARALLEL CASES. 

Early in 1828, when the Tories^ under Wel- 
lington and Peel, were in office, Lord John 
Russell introduced a motion in favour of legisla- 
tion to repeal the Test and Corporation Acts. 

The Ministr}' was divided on the question, but 
refrained from making the motion a party issue. 
Peel, who was leader of the House, sppke 
strongly against it, but it was nevertheless 
carried by a majority of forty. The Govern- 
ment bowed to the will of the House, facilities 
were given for a private Members Bill, and the 
Bill became law. In the same session another 
resolution in favour of the removal of Catholic 
disabilities was moved from the Opposition 
benches by Sir Francis Burdett and carried by a 
small majority on a non-party vote. Again the 
Ministry was divided, but Peel and Wellington 
were satisfied once more that it was their duty to 
bow to the will of the Commons. I'his time, 
however, they introduced a Bill of their own in 
the following year. The two cases have fre- 
quently been quoted as parallels to the present 
situation. . 

WITH DIFFERENCES. 

The question is. Will Mr. Asquith act as did 
his predecessors. Peel and Wellington? Mr. 
Braiisford would have liked to see a resolution 
* or a series of resolutions calling for the 
enfranchisement of women moved before the 
introduction of the Reform Bill, on the under^ 
standing that the Government would itself pro- 
pose and defend their enfranchisement in its ' 
own Bill, should the resolutions have been ha 
carried. That is sU|!^ely- an important differei% 




between the parallels of 1828 and 1829 and the 
Ciase'of the Manhood Suffrage Bill. Another 
vital point of difference js that the Catholics ha^d 
two weapons which women lack, Mr. Brails- 
ford notes that they had votes and that they 
stood behind the bayonets of the Irish regiments, 
'4s Wellington had good reason to remember. 

Mr. Brailsford omits to recall Wellington’s 
a year later owing to his refusal to bring in 
a Beform Bill, * 

OUR NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

More Women Wanted. 

it The modern woman has at last found her- 
self.” This is the opening phrase of an article 
on Women in Modern Education contributed by 
Mr. W. R, Lawson to the Parents' Review for 
October. 


the largest amount of subjective effort on the 
part of the pupil and his observations in this 
respect are in favour of the women teachers. 
Women are more in their element attiong 
children than men are. How does it happen 
then that so little use has been made by our 
official educators of the splendid materials at 
their disposal? The only answer which the 
writer can think of is that the educational work 
of women is too human, too personal, to fit into 
a scheme of codes and circulars. Had there 
been mors female control over our national 
education millions less would have been wasted 
on palatial school buildings, which are often 
unsuitable and insanitary, and School Boards 
and Education Committees would not have been 
so flooded with codes and circulars from White- 
hall. 

THE BEST CHARACTER-FORMERS. 


RESULTS OF MASCULINE METHODS. 

In less than a lifetime, he writes, woman has 
raised herself from the position of a cipher in 
national affairs to that of a new and original 
force. She not only represents the greatest and 
most important change that the past forty years 
have produced in our social and political 
organisation, but she is one of our highest and 
best hopes for the future, Tlie modern woman’s 
rapid rush to the front is having some awkward 
consequences for the modern man. It has laid 
him open to criticism of his methods and preten- 
sions more searching than he ever encountered 
before. Hitherto he has only had male criticism 
to endure, and men are not given to outspoken, 
stimulating criticism of each other. The prac- 
ticad results of this irresponsible habit of the 
masculine mind are flabbiness and indecision, 
which reach their climax in our legislation. It 
is in education that this paralysis of masculine 
effort is most obvious. Equally obvious is one 
possible source of outside help to get the male 
out of the rut he has got into. The modern 
womth has brought with her into public life a 
variety of personal qualities and resources, and 
the present day is badly in need of them. She is 
In downright earnest as few men are on the 
great social questions of the day ; she retains the 
sense of religion, and she has more of the 
essence of humanity. 

WH\T WOMEN MIGHT HAVE DONE. 

'The modern .woman is a crusader, and the 
bfusade which makes the most urgent call upon 
li^r to-day is education — education in ^ the 
broadest and most national sense. Mr. Law- 
Wfttj who is the author of John BuU and Hi$ 
believes that the moat aiiieoeaalful 
ti^lier 18^ |he one who can^atimalatei and elidte 
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It has indeed been a double misfortune for 
women and for popular education that it had not 
the benefit of complete female co-operation from 
the first. One of the latest catchwords of our 
professional educators is ” home-making.” In 
this art there can be no competition between the 
men and the women teachers. So far home- 
making has not been very prominent in the 
educational policy of Whitehall. Moral or 
chaiacler-forming education is badly needed 
to-day, and in a special degree it is women’s 
work. Given the opportunity, women, con- 
cludes Mr. Lawson, will prove themselves the 
best character-formers. 


WANTED— MORE WOMEN 
FACTORY INSPECTORS. 

For twenty years the inspection of factories and 
workshops by women has been part of the indus- 
trial machinery of the country, but how inade- 
quate is the number of women inspectors is set 
forth by a writer in the Women's Industrial 
News for October. " • 

EIGHTEEN INSPECTORS TO TWO MILLION 
EMPLOYEES. 

Year after year, says the writer, the report 
of the Principal Lady Inspector of Factorie*, 
Miss Adelaide M. Anderson, is hidden away in • 
that of the Chief Inspector. Last year a staff 
of eighteen women travelled 122,4^13 miles in the 
vain attempt to attain their object — namely, tihe 
ins^ction of the conditions un^r which neatly 
2,oSb,ooo women and girls work in the United 
Kingdom. Only one district enjoys contiitjitous, 
systematic, and concentrated Inspqctiod^tbe 
West London Special bistrict^ contaNof 
registered workplaces and 31413 ei|^l^j!ed' 
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women and g^irls* When &e effective work 
done within this small area fls deducted from the 
whole, the inspection outside this boundary 
would seem farcical, were it not tragic. Within 
this district each workpjace is inspected once in 
every two years — not very often, it myst 
admitted. But outside this district a systematic 
inspection more than once in twenty-five years is 
imj^ssible. 

COMPLAINTS OF WORKERS. 

The complaints which the inspectors have to 
deal with must occupy a great deal of time, 
entailing as they often do prosecutions under 
the Factory Act. They are classified according 
to their nature as relating to sanitation and 
safety, illegal employment, truck, etc., etc. 
One inspector finds that complaints received 
from the workers have in nearly every case been 
justified, and says they are most valuable in dis- 
closing conditions which could hardly have been 
otherwise detected. Another, speaking of 
special visits spread over so wide an area as that 
of the Midland Division, says that to a worker 
in Grimsby or North Wales the address of a 
woman inspector in Birmingham is of little help. 
Complaints outside the Factory and Truck Acts 
have also to be dealt with. 

inspectors’ records. 

Many ca^cs of children employed in dangerous 
processes can only be discovered by the acci- 
dental visit of inspectors. In the pottery in- 
dustry much injury is also caused by the 
carrying of heavy weights. One •boy of 
thirteen was found carrying a wedge of clay 
weighing 70 lb., while he himself weighed 
only 63 lb. It is on record that the average 
day’s work of certain children in silk mills is 
mpistening by the mouth no fewer than thirty 
gross of reel labels. In Ireland another problem 
is the employment of children at too early an 
age, which is made possible by the use of forged 
and altered birth certificates. The most difficult 
problem of all for the inspectors arises out of 
the employment of women before and after 
childbirth. 

EVASION OF THE TRUCK ACTS. 

The writer says little about truck, because 
there is so much that can be written, but two 
ways of evading the Truck Act regulations are 
cited. A system of fines is open to investiga- 
tion, but an employer has only to designate as 
*** ” a certain part of the sum contracted 

to be paid to the worker, and the question of 
payment is outside jurisdiction. Again" the 
I'Agiilations may be evaded by what is really a 
<ljpdiietihn for defective work befog made in the 
guisp of a redwstlb® of wagis* 

. . . . .. A 


GEORGE MEREDITH ON 

The letters of George Meredith vrhlch appe^^ 
in Scribner for October contain some of bfo 
views on women and tbeir demands. * The ioh 
lowing was written in 1905 : — 

Since 1 began to reflect I have beea oppresaed by t|lf 
injustice done to women, the constraint put upon 
natural aptitudes and their faculties, geaerally miiob to 
the degradation of the race I have ndt studied them ^ 
more closely than 1 have men,, but with more affection, a 
deeper interest in their enfranchisement and develops 
ment, being assured that women 9 f the mdepi^ndeht n 
mind are needed for any sensible degree Of p^ogyOsi^ 
They wHl so educate their daughters that these will not 
be instructed at the start to think themselves naturally 
inferior to men, because less muscular, and Deed not 
have recourse to particular arts, feline chiefly, to tpoks 
their way in the world. 

MISSIONARY ADMINISTRATION. , 

The share of women in the Administration of 
Missions is the subject of an article by Minna C. ^ 
Gollock in the October issue of the International ^ 
Review of Missions. 

THE church’s duty TO WOMEN. 

The writer begins by pointing out how the 
“ prudent silence ” of the Edinburgh Conference 
as to the share of women in the administrative 
work of missions stimulated the consideration 
of a subject which had been latent in many 
minds — namely, the co-operation of mem^^and 
women in missionary administration. The Con- 
ference of the Missionary Societies of the 
United Kingdom took up the matter and 
appointed a Committee to investigate and report 
upon it. In the report the word co-opera- 
tion *’ stands for the fellow-working of men and 
women at the same task by means of the same 
organisation, and the Committee is strongly 
persuaded of the desirability of all possible cOt 
operation, in the fullest sense of the word, 
between men and women in the administration 
of missions both at home and abroad. Women 
serve on Royal Commissions, University 
Senates, Boards of Education, etc., and find th^ 
value of their opinion estimated apart ffoni all 
question of sex. But on Missionary &>^rds 
such an opportunity is generally denied them. 

CO-OPERATION OF MEN AND WOMEN. 

The bulk of the work of missions at home fo’ 
in the hands of women ; women raise the myrfo4 
small sums which form the general funds nf 
societies, and everywhere their activities are foit 
creasing. Women’s work cannot be stayeC^"' 
Co-operation between men and women^ it S 
claimed, would tend towards simplification an4 
lessen the danger of over-or^^anisation, and 
would prpvi(|e peeded reinforcement fdr Mis* 
slopary Committees. ^ ^ ^ 







SOCIAWSM AND LABOIHL. 


I <;j£rmai!j socialism of to-day. 

A , WAITER in La Revue of October 15th, M. 
Paul Louis, considers the moment opportune to 
examine the conditions of present-day Socialism 
in Germany. 

i g4-operation of women. 

Iw The first part of his article is devoted to 
f ^ statistics, which show that, numerically speak- 
ing, Gertnan Social Democracy is the most 
J vigorcwis Socialist p^rty in the world. ^ The 
writer is much struck by the relative importance 
of the feminine element in the party. From the 
'■ cyutset the leaders have realised that the party 
' could not be powerful unless it included within 
the fold men and women and youth. It is found 

Y that when a woman joins a party she attends its 
nv<‘ling*» and meets her friends there, and she 
has not the desire to keep her husband at home 
aod prevent him taking part in political activity. 

jjv Btrt that is only one reason for spreading the 
T propaganda among women. Of what use is a 
proletarian movement in which half the prole- 
tariate remains indifferent, and that half the 
iV, worst remunerated? Young boys and girls are 
, . carefully instructed in the Socialist doctrines by 
orators — one is almost tempted to say special 
> professors — who, in the large cities, give regular 
GOUtSs and teach the essential facts. Moreover, 
the party runs eighty journals to spread the 
light. 

WHAT HAS BEEN GAINED. 

What is the value of the action of German 
' Social Democracy, and is this action propor- 
tionate to the vigour of its growth? In the 
Reichstag the rdle of the Social Democrats con- 
sists in demanding the widest extension of public 
^ ' libterty and the liberty of workers — the right of 
coalition, thjq right to strike, the right to think, 
write, hold meetings— but more especially the 
right to spread their propaganda without 
reserve. While they "defend the liberties which 
they iiive acquired, denounce the authoritativc- 
' ness of t Sovereign and the Ministry, and 
prop<^ Constitutional modifications which will 

V increase the prerogatives of those elected by the. 
people and reduce those of the executive, their 

i desire is to better the conditions of labour, to 
obtain legislation to prevent unemployment and 
any other scourge which threatens the working 
; classes* Tihe party wages a constant campaign 
' against armfimcnts, PaorGermanism, and 
colonial imperialism. 

iC FUTURE OF THE MOVEMENT. 

i During the last forty years die 

of the Ccmian people has been transformed;. 
■/> «r}t?ca} sense ha| been ^teyeiopedy and a 


consciousness of class has grown up' among the 
workers, making them regard themselves more 
and more as a nation. Even the army has lost 
its prestige and war is no longer a national 
industry. Yet it is true that the more positive 
and precise results of Socialism are still awaited. 
So far its attitude has been more defensive than 
offensive. Notwithstanding its no Deputies in 
the Reichstag and 4J millions of electors, it has 
not succeeded in imjjosing on that assembly a 
single legisrlative decision which would be a step 



Wahre Jacob.] ^ [StuitRart. 

More Population. 

A German view of how all the governing daises exhort the 
German peasant to increase his family. 

towards the solution of its own programme. In 
Germany the question is being asked, Shall the 
Social Democratic Party hold to its old methods,, 
or shall it have recourse to new ones, perhaps 
more dangerous and audacious, but more capable 
of achieving immediate results? There are many 
indications that Social Democracy is t^jting„ 
account of the peril of its present limited action. 
The intellectual labour which is at work in It/ 
and the desire for its repression expressed In 
Government circles after the last election, 
t^ethcr with the rainforcement of employers* 
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orgaiusationfi, may be preparing a moi% vehe- action, h« must not be refuajlijd mciSiy*'; 

mcnt sociU conflict for the nl^r future. because it is painful. The patient is in f»Uin 

» it is. 


labour and wages in japan 

According to “ N.,” in The Japan Magazine, 
Japan is, like England, suffering from labour 
unrest. Looking back no further than the past 
five years, there have been no less than 140 
strikes among Japanese labourers, involving 
protest on the part of at least 20,000 workmen ; 
and it may be said that almost every month 
shows a remarkable tendency to increase. 'Hie 
whole question of labour and wage fluctuation 
in Japan is a very interesting one, a grasp of 
which will enable one to understand what to 
expect in the Japanese industrial world of the 
near future. During the last twenty years 

• wages in Japan have in most cases almost 
doubled. Most economists would be inclined to 
attribute this to the constant increase in the rise 

.of prices that has marked the course of Japan’s 
progress for the same period ; but a survey of 
the conditions will show that the rise in wages 

• has been out of all proportion to the rise in 
prices. The cause of wage fluctuation in Japan 
seems to lie to a great extent outside the ques- 
tion of prices. Of course, the rise in prices has 
lK‘en a marked feature of the material progress 
of the world during the last ten years ; but it is 
safe to say thiU the steady rise in the cost of 
living has been more phenomenal in Japan than 
in any other land, almost every necessity of life 
being nearly twice the price it was twenty years 
ago. At the same time, the rise in wages luis 
been even more remarkable. Taking, for 
example, the year 1873 as the basis of 100, we 
have wages for common labour in 1887 at 133, 
a rise of 33 per cent, in fourteen years ; but this 
is small compared with the rise during the 
ensuing twenty-three years, which was three 
times as much. The wages of maidservants, 
which in 1887 were only 67 sen a month exclu- 
sive of food, which in Japanese homes is always 
given with wages, had by 1897 increased to 

, 1.24 yen per month, and in 1910 to 2,96 yen, 
which, taking 100 as a basis for 1887, would 
mean 440, or a fourfold Increase. Skilled labour 
is stated to be so scarce in Japan as to be at a 
premium. 

AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS AND 
A MINIMUM WAGE. 

Reginald Lennard> in the Economic Review, 
sjtates his reasons for believing that the good 
results of the proposed minimum wage 
lion for agricultural labourers are sufficiditly 
assured, and the evil consequences of a suf- 
ficiently ^nebulous and doubtful character to 
justify the tSKperiotent. Tlie surgery of State 


In ’Considering the economic consequetupes ) 
which might possibly follow from a determina- 
tion of wage-rates, if carefully devised, it is 
necessary to deal with various hypotheses. The ^ .. 
law might leave unaffected the industrial eflSci- 
ency of either masters or men, or Hoth of them, ; 
Or it might improve it in either or both cases. ^ 
Or it might damage the efficiency of either or ^ 
both parties. Into the various possible com- 
binations of these hypothetical contingencies it 
IS hardly needful to enter. Nor need the last 
of them — the supposition that efficiency might % 
deteriorate in consequence of minimum wage 
regulations — be very seriously considered. Re- 
taining the power of dismissal, farmers are not 
likely to tolerate a falling-off in the work, of men \ 
to whom they are compelled to pay higher 
wages. And unless the determination increased f 
the efficiency of the labourers in a greater pro- 
portion than their wages, there seems no reason 
to suppose that it would have a detrimental 
effect upon the skill or energy of the employers. 

If the labourers’ work improved precisely in 
proportion to their wages, the cost of their 
labour would be unchanged, and the employer’s 
position would remain as it was before. If there 
was no improNement in the labour, or an im- 
provement less than proportional to the risfe in 
wages, the farmers’ cost of production would 
be incT eased. In this case the marginal or least 
efficient emplovers would either have tq improve 
their methods or be driven over the margin into 
bankruptcy ; and it follows that they could only 
be replaced by better men. 

SUBSTITUTE FOR 
APPRENTICESHIP. 

Mr. Cyril Jackson, writing in the Edinburgh 
Review, refers to the decay of apprenticeship, 
and argues that some other means must be 
found to ensure reduction of uneducated boy ’ 
labour : — 

The only feasible way is to extend the period Of POm- 
pulsory school attendance, and to use the additional 
school tune, partly or wholly, for industrial training. 

Apprenticeship of a kind will d<Hibt1ess remain in 
some trades, more especially m the artistic crafts — e.g , 
silversmithmg and cabinet^nakmg. Perhaps it will cOn- 
tinue in coach and motor building, and in the printing ’I 
trades it’- may be maintained by a strong trade union 
with a shortened term of years. In the building trades 
It has already almost disappeared. Even the plumbers, 
who seemed likely by the nature of theigtwoTk to roquiro 
more special training, are finding it li^s important as 
iron replaces lead. The engineering trades, long the 
stronghold of the apprentice, are burning more and 
more the home of specialised processes. Only premium 
and privilege apprentices, who are in t,ralni]|fg for potta 
ns foremen and sub^manigers, are now gemng an 
round training! the ordinary apprentices ate |l 
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BOYS UNDISCIPLINED. 

Boys to-day suffer from the want of control 
and discipline Which the old apprenticeship sys- 
feiti gave them. Neither employer nor parents 
Cait exercise effective control : — 

The result Sf this want of supervision is seen m in- 
^ stability of character, in restlessness and irregularity at 
W<!ir)t; in fine, the boy loses those very qualities which 
command future success and which he was acquiring at 
school. For, whatever the shortcomings of the school, 
the discipline in them is remarkable and the diligence 
and regularity of the children beyond all praise. Prac- 
tically to-day no compulsion is required, and all the 
children who are not prevented by sickness, or some 
Other unavoidable accident, attend daily with cheerful 
pupctuality, and inside school give ready obedience and 
atibentioQ to the teachers. To turn the boys out of school 
t at the age of fourteen, when their intelligence is just 
' beginning to quicken, and to give them over to un- 
bounded in dependence when they have no capacity for 
jselfTgovernment, is as thoroughly bad from the point 
bf view of character as it is absurd on educational 
grPunds. Under present conditions three- fourths of 
them give up all idea of further education when they 
leave school. Even if they were willing to attend even 
ing schools, their hours of labour are too long to leavt 
them really fit to receive instruction. 

EXPERIENCE IN MUNICH. 

As apprenticeship lasted until twenty-one, Mr. 
Jackson d6es not think that compulsory con- 
tinuation school for half the day up to the age 
of eighteen is too much to require. In Munich 
general classes are held for those not engaged 
in the crafts. In the summer seven to nine 
hours a week are devoted to school, made up, as 
a rule, by taking one afternoon from 2 p.m. to 
^5 t).m., another from 4 p.m. to 7 p.m., and the 
rest on Sunday. In the winter, in the building 
trades at any rate, twelve hours a week are 
Spent in education, the hours so occupied being 
from S p.m. to 7 p.m. daily. 

HOW TO MEET THE COST. 

How would the additional cost be met? Mr. 
answers 

among the civilised countries of the world the 
United Kingdom compels children to go to school at the 
early age of five, whether their parents wish it or not. 
In addition, children between the ages of three and five 
arc received gratuitously in schools provided out of 
public revenue, if their parents choose to send them. 
Education at these ages is a fatce; and the infant 
schools, though maintained at a very great cost, are 
really litt}e more than creches and playgrounds. It is 
submitted that the age of compulsion in this country 
%ight reasonahty be raised to seven, leaving it still 

E tional to parents to send their children below that age, 
t k that event charging fees. The resulting economy 
pahiic expenditure would render possible the extension 
bf the iebool as advocated above, and the establish* 
of ^ etfeient system of half-time scbopllng lor 
hoys who heVb already started to earn a liviti(|. 


TRADES UNION CONGRESS 4N0 
SEAMEN. 

Merchant Jack, the man whose day is twenty- 
four hours for the whole of the seven days of 
the week — Sunday and Monday and all the rest 
that God sends — was, judging by the special 
report in the Nautical Magazine, well represented 
at the Workers* Parliament. Mr* Jackson, 
Secretary of the Seamen and Firemen*s Union, 
in moving a resolution providing for efficient 
manning of ships and the safety of passengers 
and crew, said 

he spoke ox^ behalf of those whom Samuel PUmsoll had 
described as the voteless and voiceless toilers of the 
deep. Shore workers had no conception of the hard- 
ships that seamen had to undergo at the present time. 
In 1850 this country owned five million tons of ship- 
ping, and there were 241,880 men and boys engaged in 
the trade, but to-day, in 1Q12, though the tonnage of- 
shipping was 18,800,000, there were only 274,460 to do 
the work The tonnage had increased by 275 per cent., 
and the men who had to do the labour and carried their 
lives in their hands only went up 16 per cent. The* 
world had been startled of late by the increase in the 
number of ships which had proved to have been lost 
by insufficient and inefficient manning. In those cases 
the vessels were being heavily insured, so that it did ' 
not matter very much to their owners whether they were 
lost or not Seamen were not concerned with the pro- 
perty, but they were concerned with the human life 
which was thus needlessly sacrificed A Royal Com 
mission which sat m iSgi;, whilst bringing about the 
concession that there should be six deck hands on all 
ships of over 700 tons register and 120 i#et in length, 
at the same time put it into the power oflhe shipowning 
fraternity, bv introducing the “ not proven ” clause in 
the “articles,” to bring men on board the ship who 
knew as much about sailor’s work as a pig knew about 
astronomy. . . . Let them look at the tragedy recently 
enacted ewhen the finest example of marine architecture 
in the world — the Titanu — was lost with 1,674 lives, 
and as an old seaman be asserted that the Board of 
Trade were responsible for the loss of life in that 
disaster. When the boats of the Titanic were put out 
there were insufficient men to man them, and if the 
sea had been bad there would have been more loss of 
life. 

HAPPINESS AND SOCIALISM IN 
NEW ZEALAND. 

In the Forum Mr. Hugh H. Lusk, a New^ 
Zealander himself, describes the recent develop- 
ments in his Dominion as illustrations of prac- 
tical Socialism 

Their application to a small nation of one million 
citizens during twenty years has enormously incieaacd 
the wealth, contentment and bappinesa of th 4 ( 
people, and not of a small clats of that people only 1 its 
application to a large natioh of ninety-five nddUkms * 
would, the writer is convinced, have a similar elfeet, If 
so, it is Socialism, not theoretical but practical. It 
this; but it Seems to him it is something more than this 
—it is the reimi of justice and fair play <0 all j df 
brqi^erhood and kindness to all, especially to tk^ vsho 
ha^ hitherto been deprived of tljese thkgs fi*r th^ 
supposed benefit of oth^. In a word, it is oft 
and already a largely snccessltil effort^ to canry 
principles to a rational ooncltition,^ ' ^ « 
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CHORAL MUSIC IN ENGLAND. 

Professor Bantock^s Views. 

Mr. Granville Bantock, says Mr. Robert J. 
Buckley in the October Pall Mall Magazine ^ is 
aggressive, a born pioneer. Up to the present 
he has written about forty thick folio volumes 
of music, covering the whole range of the art, 
yet he did not take up music seriously till he 
was twenty. 

• 

orchestras too big. 

Speaking of the musical prospect in England, 
Professor Bantock told his interviewer it was 
hopeful. Things are looking up ; we are pro- 
gressing steadily. But orchestral music has 
developed towards megalomania. Bands are 
becoming too big, for financial reasons. Com- 
posers write for the band, making the chorus 
secondary ; but the result is that the chorus gets 
six months’ rehearsal and the band, the pre- 
dominant partner, only a few hours’. To have 
a sufficient number of band rehearsals might 
cost several hundred pounds. The result is im- 
perfection. Orchestras are too expensive, and 
the composer who relies on orchestral effects 
must suffet. We must return to orchestras of 
moderate dimensions. Strauss has taken instru- 
mental music as far as it can go ; Debussy has 
shown how much can be done with a small 
orchestra. England is primarily a ^ singing 
nation, and our true and safe course of develop- 
ment is on choral lines. Every village in Ger- 
many has its orchestra ; every village in Eng- 
land and Wales has its choral society. At the 
Blackpool and Southport Festivals Professor 
Bantock says he was amazed to hear all sorts 
of choirs singing the music of Bach and Brahms, 
and singing it expressively and intelligently, 

A musician's hobbies. 

Referring to music in the Birmingham Uni- 
versity, Mr. Bantock said the desire was to 
produce musicans who will emulate Sibelius, 
Strauss and Debussy, in his opinion the best 
orchestral writers living. He also named 
Frederick Delius as a truly great musician, one 
of the most interesting of living British com- 
posers. The Professor has many hobbies. 
Napoleonic literature is one, and his shelves con- 
•tain • thirty-six volumes of Napoleon’s letters. 
Another is Asiatic travel. He is familiar with 
Persian, French, Arabic and Greek, and he 
knows enough Japanese to enable him to read 
the titles of Hokusai’s drawings. A Buddha 
fftwh a Llama mexhastery in Tibet is his mascot. 


WELSH MUSIC 

The recent Esteddfod at Wrexham, says a m 
writer in Wales for October, marked the high^ 
water mark of success — in regard to the magni- 
tude of the audiences and the number and ex- " 
cellence of the competitors. Financially, also, 
it was a success, for, notwithstanding the out- ^ 
lay of ;£^5 ,ooo, there was a surplus of ;£“i,ooo^ 
Yet, we read, criticism has not been wanting, 

fi 

A CRY FOR REFORM. 

Mr. Granville Bantock, in delivering the 
adjudication on the chief choral competition, 
pointed out that Welsh music was in serious ^ 
danger ot losing its individuality and pye- 
eminence under the present condition of compe- 
titions at the Eisteddfod, and he urged Welsh- 
men to establish a Welsh National School of 
Music if they desired to retain for Wales its 
position as the home of tHe first musical race in 
the British Isles. Many other suggestions for 
reform were made. Eminent musicians in ' 
Wales have time and again been pointing out 
thfe sterility of the festival in the domain of 
music, and the writer agrees that no music of 
commanding merit is being fostered under its ^ 
aegis. Also there has of late been a marked 
depreciation in quality of the literary output. 
Thus a cry has gone forth for drastic reform 
of the old institution. 

CHINESE DRAMA. 

M. G. DC Banzemont contributes to La Revue 
of October ist an interesting article on Contem- 
porary Chinese Drama. 

Scenic representations accompany religious 
festivals and every year, at the time tutelary " 
divinities are solemnly venerated, a temporary ^ 
theatre is improvised in front of the temple. In 
some large towns, however, permanent theatres # 
have been erected, where plays are performed all ^ 
the year round, except during the first mdnth of 
the year and the time of mourning for an 
Emperor recently deceased. The stage is a - 
simple platform with two doors. All the per- 
formers enter together by one door and go off by ^ 
the other. There is no curtain. When one act 
is finished the performers go off and others come ^ 
on. At one performance, usually a dozen one- 
act pieces are given. Admission is free, but , ^ 
refreshments have to be paid for. Eating and J 
drinking, the public follow the performance. 
The stage may be at the south, east, or north * , 
side, but never at the west side of the building, * 
generally regarded as the unlucky side. Scenery ^ ; 
is represented by tables piled / up one above J 
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another^ repr-esenting mountain^ to climb or 
ramparts to storm. The costumes are of silk 
or gold aod silver brocade for an Emperor, a 
general, or other high personage. The people 
are dressed as in real life. All the parts are 
played by men, women’s parts being taken by 
^ boys. It is only during the last century or so 
that women might go to the theatre. The plays 
, may be military and historical in character, or 
they may have to do with everyday life. The 
wrjter analyses several of them. 

BERNARD SHAW IN FRANCE. 

^ Recently two of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s plays 
have been performed in Paris, but his work is 
still little known in France. M. Charles Cestre 
has now published a study of Mr. Shaw, and in 
the first October number of La Revue M. Emile 
Faguet “ talks about Mr. Shaw with M. 
Cestre. * ’ 

Neither writer knows what to make of Mr. 
Shaw. To M. Cestre his plays appear pro- 
foundly philosophical. Though the paradox is 
his medium M. Cestre finds him profound and 
serious. M. Faguet, on the other hand, sees 
nothing but paradox pure and simple in the 
plays. Mr. Shaw, he says, has not the tran- 
quillity, the calm, the moderation of Ibsen. His 
personages are not solid, they have no pleni- 
tude; everything is on the surface? In Ibsen 
one feels this plenitude. One feels why Nora 
leaves husband and children to recover her soul, 
and that there is foolish vanity but also some 
remorse in her determination. It is seldom one 
feels anything like that in Mr. Shaw’s plays. 
He is not sincere in the real sense of the word. 
He amuses himself ; he is a Swift. He is both a 
clown and a preacher, but M. Cestre thinks he 
is a preacher dressed as a clown, while M. 
JFaguet is inclined to believe he is a clown 
jdressed as a preacher. He is consumed with 
, humour; humour has made him its eternal prey. 
M. Faguet doubts whether there is anyone in 
Europe with more wit. The plays performed at 
Paris were not a success. The French are 
Masd as to paradox, and the plays are too Eng- 
^ lish. Mr. Shaw depicts only what he sees. 
Shakespeare and Moliire depicted much more 
than they saw and became European in conse- 
quence, Mr. Shaw’s plays might be described 
as paradox versus hypocrisy, humour versus 
capt. 

SONGS OF RUSSIAN EXILES. 

^ A Swedish musician, William Hartfeld, con- 
ceived the idpa of visiting the prisons of Siberia 
^ to collect the songs of the people who furnish 
;fhp{r contingent to these “houses of death/' 


It was not an easy matter to arrange, but finally 
with the aid of M. Stolypin, himself a lover of 
music and national songs^ he was enabled fto 
undertake his quest. In La Revue of October 
ist L^onie Si^nicka gives an account of his 
enterprise. 

Arrived at Tobolsk, the exiles declared they 
knew no songs, but the governor of the prison 
explained to M. Hartfeld that songs, other than 
those of the Church, were prohibited in all the 
prisons. It needed the most categorical declara- 
tion on the part of the governor that they would 
not be puni'^shed this time if they sang for the 
visitor before any of the prisoners would admit 
their ability to sing and play. Finally, under 
a conductor chosen from their number, they per- 
formed a whole series of songs of the most 
diverse character. During his travels in Siberia 
M. Hartfeld collected and transcribed 120 songs 
and melodies, some as sung by the convicts and 
others as sung by the people of foreign races 
who inhabit different parts of the country. In 
the prisons musical instruments are forbidden, 
but the prisoners used combs to play their 
accompaniments, marking the rhythm by clank- 
ing their fetters. 


TWO WANDERING MINSTRELS. 

The master of all the Minnesingers, Walther 
von der Vogelweide, is the subject of an interest- 
ing article by Mr. Henry Bett in the October 
number of the London Quarterly Review, 

THE MASTER MINNESINGER. 

During the last half century there has been a 
remarkable renewal of interest in the lyrical 
poetry of the Middle Ages and Walther von der 
Vogelweide (about 1170-1230) has been acclaimed 
afresh the greatest Minnesinger of South Ger- 
many. Many of his poems have been modernised 
and translations have made them accessible, 
though the translators are compelled to admit 
that reproduction of the original is almost a 
hopeless undertaking. As a minstrel Walther 
wandered from castle to castle and court to 
court, and passed his life depending on the fickle 
patronage of princes. One of these castles was 
the famous castle of the Wartburg, the home of 
St. Elizabeth of Hungary. Legend makes him* 
play a pn>minent part in the Sangerkrieg, oi‘ 
poetic contest, of 1206, when Landgraf Hermann 
summoned the best-known poets erf the day to a 
trial of skill at this castle. * ' 

Apiart front the politics of his time, many of 
Walther’ s poems are difficult to understand. 
But it may be said he always denounced the 
Papacy and took the side of the Eni|wire 
German nationality and his pdeips exercised H 
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wides|)i^ad influence. His lyrics, in strange con- 
trast, belong to a dainty World of fancy, and 
deal with gay ladies and gallant knights in {flace 
of flattering courtiers and mercenary priests, 
Kaisers and Popes. 

THE AUTHOR OF THE STABAT MATER. 

A very different type of minstrel was Jacoponc 
of Todi, about whom Mr. Jam^s Foster writes in 
the Holbom Review for October. Converted to 
the faith of St. Francis, Jaqopone (1230-1306) 
became a wanderer among the mountains, sing- 
ing hymns and songs, for some ten y^&rs. Then 
we hear of him entering a monastery, and later 
he was involved in a strife with Pope Boni- 
face VIII., the Pope who was the ultimate cause 
of Dante’s banishment. As a writer of Latin 
hymns he is best known as the author of “ Stabat 
Mater Dolorosa,” familiar in the translation 
beginning ” At the cross, her station keeping.” 
His Italian poetry was written in the dialect of 
the people. It consists of satires, penitential 
hymns, etc Mr. John Addington Symonds 
attempted some English renderings, but ac- 
knowledged that translation was almost im- 
possible. 


WHISTLER LITERATURE. 

The autumn (October) issue of the Bookman 
is a double number containing two special 
articles on Whistler — one by Mr. Joseph Pen- 
nell, joint author with Mrs. Pennell^ of the 
” Authorised Life of Whistler,” and the other 
by Mr. G. S. Layard. 

Never were the words ” He being dead yet 
speaketh ” better exemplified than in the case of 
Whistler, writes Mr. Pennell. ” The idle 
apprentice ” happily lived long enough to know 
that his place was among the great. Almost all 
his important canvases have been secured by the 
most important galleries, and his few great 
pictures still in private collections will be 
• acquired by other galleries as soon as opportu- 
nities offer- In portraiture, in his nocturnes 
and marines, he is the modern master ; in etch- 
ing he is the supreme artist of all time, and his 
pastds, water-colours, and lithographs are 
among the triumphs of the art of our day, 
aSserts Mr. Pennell. Moreover, Whistler’s 
I * theories are accepted by those who never knew 
he propouhded them as well as by tho^e who 
knew he was right when he uttered them. It is 
<^ly fllne years since he died, and in that short 
titne over sixteen books nbout him have been 
publtbhe 4 ^ Mr. Pennell in his article has Some-^ 
thing td say of a number of these. Mr. Layard's 
ardSe is based on the ” Memories ot Whistler ” 
by Ut, t, R. Way. ' ■ 


IN IADY STREET., J 

Mr. John Drinkwater is a poet with a sense 
of colour, and his contribution to the Fortnightly 
will be appreciated by all who seek to discover ^ 
romance and sentiment, even in mean streets. 
The poem is entitled ** In Lady Street 
All day long tlie traffic goes 

In Lady Strefit by dingy tows i 

Of sloven bouses, tattered shops^ | 

Fried fish, old clothes and fortune-tellexfr— ^ 

Tall trams on silver shining rails, ^ ^ 

With grinding wheels and swaying topi, \ 

And lorries with then corded bales, ^ ^ 

And screeching cars. '' Buy, buy ! ” the sellics ^ ^ 

Of rags and bones and sickening meat ~ ^ 

Cry all day long in Lady Street i 


Yet one grey man in Lady Street 

Looks fox the sun ^ 

all day long ’ 

A time IS singing in his head « 

Of youth m Gloucester lanes. He hears 

The wind among the barley-blades, I 

The tapping of the woodpeckers 

On the smooth beeches, thistle-spades 

Slicing the sinewy roots; he Ices 

The hooded filberts in the copse 

Beyond the loaded orchard trees, 

The netted avenues of hops; 

He smells the honeysuckle thrown 
Along the hedge. He lives alon^ 

Alone — yet not alone, for sweet 
Are Gloucester lanes m Lady Street. 

THE PEOPLE’S THEATRE. 

The Royal Victoria Hall has again started its 
wonderful musical education of the masses. On 
October 3rd the grand costume recital of 
” Lohengrin ” was given to a crowded audience. 
Surely whenever the attempt to have a national 
subsidised opera house in London ts made, the 
promoters should consult Miss Lilian Baylis, the 
repository of all the secrets of the late Miss* 
Cons, who, in spite of the supposed indifferettce 
of the working classes to good music, has been 
able to show practically that this indifference is 
all rub)>ish, and that, presented to them in theif ^ 
own hi>n>e, as it were (for the Royal Victoria i 
Hall is a true palace of the people], they aj|!»pte- 
date it as fully as the most aristocratic audience^ ^ 
could do. * ^ 

The programme for the season will include f 
” Faust,” ” Tannhauser,” ” Rigoletto,” ” Frg J 
Diavolo,” and ” The Daughter of the ftegi- ’ 
ment,” etc., and the presentation of these special 
c^eras, so modestly described as co^tw ^ 
recitals, takes place on Thursday ntgfate. The 
prices range from 2d. to 2s. 

It can easily be understood that help is ^needed « 
to suplement these low prioes, and those yrhn 
wish to encourage so great b work fihouW vWte ' 
to Miss Baylis, at the Royal Victoria Halli ^ 
Waterloo Road. j 
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f THE PORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

A PERUSAL of this month*s Fortnightly is a 
( liberal education in itself ; affairs at home and 
^ abroad are illuminated by writers who have 
^achieved the proud position of prophets and 
^ ^ popes; chiefest among these is Mr. Sidney Low, 
4 “* Whose article “ Towards an Imperial Foreign 
^ ^oticy ” shows how far we have travelled since 
i the Treaty of Berlin, of which he caustically 
Says : — 

But th€ provisions of that Act have been so per- 
il’ siStently ignored and so grossly violated that it would 
be superfluous ruagnanimity on our part to sacrifice our- 
selvea in order to maintain its tarnishod sanctitv. Turkey 
is no longer our ‘proUgi The grievances of the Eastern 
Christians, though we may sympathise with them as 
humane individuals, do not concern us as politicians. 

• And Mr. Low goes on to point out that : — 

r Our duty lies elsewhere It is to secure, consolidate, 
and develop the world dcmiinion of which the British 
Islands constitute the European outwork and centre. We 
must have allies, it is true, but the allies should be those 
of our own Empire. We should maintain our naval 
superiority, not by calling to our assistance another 
European navy or another navy in the Far h,ast, but b> 
developing the maritime resources of our own self- 
governing States. And we should recognise that though 
the period of expansion for us may have passed into the 
stage of concentration, this is not the case with others 
We must look without hostility or undue jealousy upon 
the efforts of our Continental neighbours to create areas 
of activity and exploitation for themselves Our term 
of commercial and maritime greatness is not closed ; 
but the monopoly has gone from us, and we must make 
OUT count with the fact. 

We deal elsewhere with the vexed question of 
GDnservative policy outlined in two articles, 
“ Unionist Prospects ” and “ Conservatism and 
^ Free Trade,” and can only note Mr. A. G. 
Gardiner’s estimation of “ Mr. Churchill and 
Federation ” when he writes : — 

The operations of these little parliaments would not 
subserve any national tradition, for no cunning geo- 
graphical patchwork oould be made to reflect any real 
divisions of race, speech, custom, tradition, or even 
industry. England is one and indivisible. 

,No less than three writers deal with some 
issue of the Balkan trouble. Mr. Percy F. 

^ Martin inveighs against Sir Edward Grey’s too 
ready adhesion to ” The Mpnroe Doctrine,” and 
Mr. Zangwill is interesting in his article ” The 
\ ^Awkward Age of the Women’s Movement,” 
although he has but cold comfort to offer those 
J who refuse t)b ” wait and see.” His prognosti- 
cation is not hopeful : — 

AU things oonsiderod, 1 am afraid the Suffrage Move- 
; itient will have to make up its mind to wait for the next 
#ailiament. There is more hope for jlhe premature 
eollapse of this Parliament than for its passing of a 


Suffrage Bill or clause And at the general election, 
whenever it comes, Votes for Women will be put on the 
programme of both parties The Conservatives will 
offer a mild dose, the Liberals a democratic. Whichever 
fails at the polls, the principle of Women’s Suffrage will 
be safe. * 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

Sir Ma'X Waechter has few rivals as a 
crusader, and he is now shaming the petty poli- 
ticians by a campaign which should secure the 
future peace of the world. The main argument 
IS set forth by Sir Max in his article “ The 
Federation of Europe — Is it possible? ” The 
average man will answer ” No ! ” and con- 
tentedly go on paying his ever-increasing taxes 
instead of joining himself to the crusade for 
peace — and economy. Here is the shame ; — 

I have proposed to the Sovereign and the Govern 
ment of every loiintry in Europe that there should 
be a political federation of all the European autes on 
this basis, that all countries should accept the status 
QUO, and that the independence of the several States 
should be maintained to the fullest extent Only abso 
lutcly necessary sacrifices should be asked for the fede 
ration of States, and all that is really required can be 
reduced to two points — 

1 That the horeign Office should always, and the 
Military and Naval Command should, in time of war, 
be under one control — most probably in the hands of a 
permanent Conference of the Great Powers. 

2 That there should be, for the whole of Europe, one 
tariff, alid Free Trade throughout Europe, or condi 
tions approximating as nearly as jxissible to hree Trade 
if insuperable difficulties should make absolute Free 
Trade unobtainable. 

Tnere is a growing feeling of restiveness 
amongst conscientious M.P. ’s at their impotence 
in all matters under the close hand of the 
h'oreign Office. This feeling is voiced by Mr. 
Philip Morrell in his article ” The Control of 
Foreign Affairs,” in which he suggests the 
formation of a Standing Committee. Mr. J. 
Howard Whitehouse deals with ” Parliament 
and the White Slave Traffic Bill,” and claims 
that Clause 1. is vital to the effective working of 
the Act when passed. Dr. Richard Maclaurin 
writes on “ Presidential Candidates and the 
Trust Problem in America'”; and Professor 
Edward Browne shows Russia to be the enemy 
to Persian nationality in his review of ” The 
Present Situation in Persia.” He writes 
despairingly ; — 

Little less than a miracle can now save Persia, and 
those who now teach the doctrine that there is no 
morality in. international politics have long thought, in 
practice if not in words, the necessary preliminary that 
there is no God of Justice, and therefore no hope of 
any Divine intervention on behalj^of a nation which is 
bleeding to death before our eyes. 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

The October number is disting^uished by its 
judicial article on the Ulster question, which is 
the most formidable criticism of Carsonism that 
has yet appeared in Conservative quarters. 
That, and the papers on the Panama Canal and 
this year’s cricket, have been separately noticed. 

browning’s achievement. 

A very careful and slightly preciose criticism of 
Browning’s poetry comes from the p^n of Percy 
Lubbock. He speaks of Browning as a spiritual 
adventurer born out of due time. What turned 
him from the set play form to the dramatic 
monologue “ was his lack of power to grasp a 
character as opposed to his immense and vaiied 
power to grasp a mood.” ” On that side of 
character-drawing which is analysis, he cannot 
be surpassed for certainty and swaftness of 
touch; while when it comes to the synthetic 
grasp of the myriad fragments he fails us.” He 
was later to show a power of charac'tcr-drawing 
beyond anything to be found in plays. Guido 
and Pompilia and Caponsacchi are characters 
conceived and held in the fullest sense. ” It 
was not because he failed to feel with his charac- 
ters, but exactly because he felt with them too 
promptly and easily that his drama wants 
body.” Mr. Lubbock thus appraises Browning’s 
chief distinction : — 

Not the evasion of life, which anyhow claims us again 
soon enough, but the translation of the whole of it to 
the level of passion — that was Browning’s aclflcvement, 
ind It has almost been his alone 

No one else, not Shakespeare himself, has written 
poetrv of this order in an atmosphere where life — life 
which, whatever happens, has to he lived from day to 
day — ran be sustained and continued Nothing in the 
necessities of ordinary existence is contradicted by these 
poems at their greatest intensity 

His IS the passion which has not for an instant 
shrunk from the work of understanding itself. In 
nearly the whole of Browning’s poetry there is no touch 
that 18 either hysterical or sentimental. 

WHO REALLY RULED THE ROMAN EMPIRE? 

Professor Haverfield reviews Roman history 
since Mommsen, whose unique and epoch- 
making power he contrasts to the disadvantage 
of Ferrero’s romantic reconstructions. Over 
against the Italian’s transformation of Augustan 
history into a romance, the writer says that to 
the closer view : — 

The EJmperors no longer appear to be the Empire 
^Inste^, there comes into view a background of numer- 
ous omcials and administrators, dull, second-rate, even 
stupid, but capable and competent for their work. 
These are the men who carry out the routine of the 
government, who conduct campaigns and rule the pro- 
vinces. They kept the Roman Empire upright for two 
h^indred and fifty years, through worse and longer 
assaults of more innumerable enemies than any other 
Kmpire yet faced. 


RO.MAN CANON LAW IN ENGLAND. 

Over against the argument that if the Pope’s * 
law ran in our Church Courts until the middle of 
the sixteenth century and then ceased to do so, 
the Church before that time and since cannot be 
one and the same body, Sir Lewis Dibdin argues ' 
from Stubbs : — ' 

P'lrsl, that the origin of English Church law was 
chiefly insular , secondly, that the influence of Rome in 
modifying and developing it was great, inevitable and 
progressive, and came through several distinct channels r 
thirdly, that there ne\er was any express nr formal 
adoption of the Roman Canon Law, but that it wav 
accepted as part and parcel of the Papal Supremacy^ 
with the limitations which almost always accompanied t 
the recognition of that supremacy in England. ij, 

IN PRAISE OF SPINOZA. 

Rev. M. Kaufmann, writing on Spinota, 
fioethe, and the Moderns, and attributing per- 
haps too much of the monistic elemtjnts in the 
latter to his influence, closes with this tribute : — 

Whateier may be advanced m depreciation of his 
system as a whole, in its metaphysical aspects more 
especiallv, its .luthor will never cease to be considered 
as one of the mighty spirit® of our race, distinguished 
by his evident lo\e of truth and the fervid pursuit of 
It under great difficulties, .and also by his persistent 
advoLicy of a noble ideal which has done much to raise 
the moral temperature of Europe, In his complete 
detachment from the world, his noble independence, 
his intellectual integrity .ind spiritual elevation, he fully t- 
deserves the high encomium of an opponent when h^ " 
says “Blessed be thou, great, yea, holy Benedictus, 
notwithstanding thv vagaries in thought and word when 
philosophising on the nature of the most High ! Hi* 
truth w IS in thy soul, His love was m thy life.’* 

AGAINST THE ISOLATION OF THEOLOGY. 

Rev. F. R. Tennant contends that theology 
now finds msufficientl v comprehensive any narrower 
scope than that which it was her glory to claim in the 
davs of the great Alexandrines, or, again, m the golden 
period of the Scholastic age Theology must henceforth 
be competent to appreciate and to assimilate the know- 
ledge ever being acquired in fields such as science and 
philosophy , for many questions raised and answered ^ 
there, as she well knows, iMavc as profound an influence 
on theological development as the results of critical and 
historical research. 

He strongly opposes the endeavour to make 
theology Independent of philosophy, history, and 
science. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Professor f. S. Nicholson discusses the vexed* 
question of the rise in prices along with the rise 
in interest. He disposes again of the popular 
fallacy that for this the increased output of gold 
is responsible. Mr. W. fi. Lilly sketches the 
character and career of Joseph Fouoh^, whom 
he considers the most important figure in French 
political life after Napoleon. Mr. V. Hussey- ^ 
Walsh discusses- the projected Jacobite invasion 
to support Prince Charles Edwatd in 1745. Mr. 
Algernon Cecil recalls the work of Ormonde and 
Sandwich as two seventeenth century men of 
action. ‘ ' ; 
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; tHE nineteenth CENTURY 
AND AFTER. 

, Sqmb four articles have been separately men- 
tionedt 

* Mn Wadham Peacock puts in a plea for the 
Moutenegrin king to be the Tsar of the United 

r Servian Empire, with Scutari as its capital. 

Professor Caldwell gives a ^British Canadian’s 
viewT of the situation in the home country. It 
'Is simply a thorough-going plea for Tariff 
Reform. 

^ ^ir Roper Lethbridge, by quotation from 
Gkaldus Cambrensis, maintains that the Welsh 

* endowments were not, as Liberal chiefs have 
declared, imposed by law and Parliament, but 
was the genuine voluntary act of the Welsh 
people. 

Mr. D. C- Lathbuiy insists that it is the duty 
of Churchbien to claim liberty of disestablish- 
ment at once, in order that they may, amongst 
’ other things, fee true to their witness concerning 
^ the Christian law of marriage, the Church of 
England having made no effective protest 
against the House of Lords in the Bannister 
case. 

Mr. J. A. R. Marriott writes on Syndicalism 
and Socialism, chiefly to warn the Anglican 
bishops and their following from espousing the 
cause of Labour. 

The Solid South is set forth by Mr. D. L. 
Dorroh, writing from South Carolina as rejoic- 
ing now in her consciousness of separate 
nationality. He says there is a nationalism of 
the southern people in the United States as dis- 
tinct as the nationalism of the Irish in the United 
Kingdom, and becoming as proud as the 
nationalism of the Magyars and Huns in the 
h^ustdan Empire, and that there is thus gene- 
rating a wholly new foro^ in American politics. 

Sir Charles Mackellar tells how the State of 
New South Wales looks after its neglected chil- 
dren. The salieiit feature of the system is the 
power to release the child criminal to his parents 
' on probation, and in the great majority of cases 
that is the course adopted. 

^ “A Ghost of the Living ** is the title given 
by Mr. Wilfrid Ward to evidence advanced of 
the “ double. He says that his own ghost, or 
bis doublet was seen by his relations all at once 
at Eastbourne, and be thinks there are several 
instances well authenticated of people having 
seen living friends who were at a distance. He 

f ives the wi^tten narrative of the Rev. Mr. 
penoer Nairn. % 

i **Just as the Duke of Roxburgbe's sale in 
1 rSsa stands as the genesis of modem book^ 
^ 'ApUacstingr, s^ the Hoe sale in New York said the 
ssoe in London may be regarded ns Its 


revelation.** That is the teatt of a paper on 
recent book sales by Mr. W. Roberts. 

Francis Gribble gives an account of BoswriPs 
flirtation with a Dutch lady, who afterwards 
married M. de Chani^re and became a welb 
known authoress. 

THE ENGLISH REVIEW. 

Perhaps the most serious paper in the Novem- 
ber number is that by Lisle March Phillips. The 
writer decl|ires that with the opening of the 
land and housing question the main action be- 
tween the two parties commences, and it will 
take the whole Liberal strength. At present 
the Liberal Party is becoming enslaved to 
mechanism, but “ Mr. Lloyd George may yet 
save the party.** And, handled the right way, 
the land question would resuscitate the Liberal 
Party. But the people must be consulted, 'fhe 
peasantry must fee made to feel its significance. 
The measure must be the outcome of the national 
will. Will Mr. Lloyd George go to the people, 
arouse them, lead them? This is his oppor- 
tunity, the test of his greatness — the tide taken 
at the flood. 

Mr. S. M. Murray contrasts higher education 
in Scotland, where it has never been preserved 
for the wealthy, and the nation has gained enor- 
mously by exploiting the brains of those that 
were fit, with the English tradition. England 
must be shocked out of her foolish self- 
sufficiency, for what was bad in the 19th cen- 
tury is Aangerous in the 20th. 

Mr. Austin Harrison traces in Strindberg *s 
works his autobiography. The significance and 
office of Strindberg in his day was diagnosis 
and purification. He lacked the calm necessary 
to philosophic reflection. He paid the penalty 
of all universality. No man ever wrote with 
more splendid honesty. He was ever an artist 
and prophet as well. 

Mr. P. P. Howe writes a humorous article 
applying the principles of Malthus^o the pro- 
duction of books. 

Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith supplies a charm- 
ing philological study of English sea-terms, 
tracipg whence they have come, from Greek, 
Latin, Italian, Spanish, Dutch, and American 
sources. ► 

An appreciative notice of Dean Gregory, by 
Mr. James Britten, Secretary of the Gatfeoliq^ 
Truth Society, appears in the Dul^Un Meviep). 
Dean Gregory is pronounced a consisteu^ 
lower of the via media of the ^arly Okfpt’d 
moiieinent. He accomplished the iimbition of 
his lifflKin makjng St, Baur$ CatTOdnil the 
of the religioute hfe of the m^opotls. ^ 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

With tb© November number, the trenchant, 
strident tone returns to the National Review. 
Not merely does the editor in the Episodes for 
the Month “ sling ink ” with the freedom of 
a Western editor, but there is pjenty of 
vigorous, not to say virulent, writing from 
other pens. 

Mr. Cope Cornford has evidently gdne to 
school with Mr. Maxse, and proves to his own 
satisfaction that Home Rule will lead to civil 
A^ar. 

“Scrutator” slangs “the Radical pluto- 
cracy,” to his own immense delight. He calls 
his work “ A Study in Hypocrisy.” “ Carefully 
scrutinised, the rich Radical Ahabs who are 
seeking to despoil Naboth of his vineyard cut a 
pitiful figure.” 

“ Trafalgar ” inveighs against the w'ay in 
which “ the soul of the Navy ” has suffered 
during recent changes. The foundations of 
tradition and authority are sapped, a dictator- 
ship has been set up, favouritism is the secret 
of success. Kept now in home waters, the Navy 
men are exposed to the wiles of Socialism — and 
matrimony! “Matrimony among both officers 
and men is largely on the increase.” This is 
“distinctly disadvantageous” from a Service 
point of view. 

Sir R. Inglis Palgrave inveighs against the 
proposed land tax. The total annual income 
from the ownership of land in the Unitod King- 
dom is reported to be under 52 millions, and the 
writer asks how can appropriation of this sum 
meet all the expenses that land taxers would lay 
upon the land? 

Of a more serious turn is Mr. W. Morton 
Fullerton’s paper on the Triple Entente and the 
present crisis. He argues that a confederation 
like the German Empire tends to disintegrate 
under ,a prolonged economic crisis or a lasting 
European peace, whereas steady economic well- 
being and a chronic state of military panic 
favour the maintenance of German unity and of 
a German national spirit. Thus Imperial Ger- 
many longs with the same passion for both 
peace and war. Hence a consistent foreign 
policy is impossible. 

Commander Currey puts very forcibly a pica 
for the mid-Scotland ship canal from the 
Forth to the Clyde, vtd Loch LomOnd and 
JL/OCtk Long. 

Mr, Maurice Low reports that the crops in 
the United States are bumpers, prices are high, 
and some a,aoo millions sterling will be added 
tbthJ^5 country’s wealth when the harve^fts^ arc 
gfean^. Th® htftuijess world made up its 
mbd thtt the tai^in must be lowmd. 


THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. ' 

There seems to be no article of outstandii^g 
importance in the Italian reviews this months' 
In the Nuova Antologia wc find a fine tribute to 
our administration of India from the pep df 
Prof. Luigi Villari. He suggests that for the 
planning of the future government of Tripoli 
Italy should learn from English colonial expert 
ence, especially by our rule in India, which he 
describes as one of the political marvels of 
modern times. He urges the importance of a 
wise selection of officials, and admits that at 
present Italy has no suitable personnel at her 
command. In a somewhat technical article 
R. Poll discusses “ modern naval problems ” a$ 
they presented themselves to the members of th^‘ 
first Congress of Italian naval engineers re^ 
centl> held in Rome. 

Coenobium is always interesting as thp 
international organ of the intellectual contro* 
versialists against orthodox Christianity. The 
latest number opens with a “ confession of 
faith ” by the well-known Protestant Pastor, 
Wilfrid Monod, who asserts that a religious 
revival in Europe is dependent, first, on the 
luin of dogmatism, and secondly on the triumph 
of Socialism. A long article gives a summary 
of a recent learned Jewish work, Horodezki’s 
“ Christianity and Judaism,” and another 
describes the modernistic novels of the Italian 
theosophist, I. M. Palmarini. Finally there is 
a very laudatory sketch of Canon Lilley, of 
Hereford 

The CiviJta Cattolica contains a very sympa- 
thetic appreciation of the late Vicomte de 
Vogu6, and a study of Prof. W. James* relir 
gious psychology, admitting his “ scientific 
honesty ” while combating many of his views, 
more especially concerning the connection 
between sanctity and disease. 

The Rassegna Confemporanea publishes a 
vivid sketch of Count Cagliostro in Rome, and 
of his amazing hypnotic powers, supposed to be 
taken from the contemporary journal of one of 
his willing victims. 

In the Vita Intemazionale , the fortnightly 
Pacifist review, ably edited by Prof. Moneta, au 
effort is made, both by him and by a well-known 
woman-writer, Rosalia G. Adami, to widen out 
the Pacifist movement so that Italian Pacifists, 
applauding their country in Tripoli, may not 
feel themselves excluded. Prof. Moneta writes* 
of intransigent Pacifists who “ tread a solitary 
and futile path,” without influence or following, 
and suggests instead the permeation of ^ 
parties with counsels of modera’tion^ The situi^- 
tion is undoubtedly a difficult one for Italian 
Pacifists, hut for the moment it is impossible to 
allow that Italy h^s done otherwise than injure 
the cause of peace. i A 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

Five of the October articles have been 
sejf)arately noticed. Mr. A. R. Hinks g-ives a 
vivid sketch of the life and work of Sir William 
Herschel, who began as a drummer boy in the 
Hanove^an Guards, worked as a musician in 
England, and only began his study of astronomy 
after he had passed his fortieth year. No man 
has yet appeared, says Mr. Hinks, who can 
write a natural history of the sky as Herschel 
did for his time. Mr. Harry Graham gives a 
sketch of the life of Wolfe Tone, whom he pro- 
nounces to be the first of the Fenians. Mr. 
V. G. Plarr publishes hitherto unpublished 
letters of Sir Walter Scott to Joanna Baillie, 
the poetess, with whom he was on terms of very 
great personal intimacy. The first Earl of Sand- 
wich is the subject of a sketch. Mr. W. de la 
Mare reviews current literature, and lamente 
that literature so feebly keeps pace with life 


THE SPANISH REVIEWS. 

*' A Precedent of Darwinism in the Middle 
Ages ” is the title of an article, in E^paHa 
Moderna, on the doctrine of nominalism and the 
controversy between Roscellinus and Anselm in 
the eleventh century. Nominalism incurred the 
censure of the Church in the Middle Ages some- 
what after the manner of Darwinism in the nine- 
teenth century; nominalism, according to the 
^believer, made the idea of Trinity in Unity quite 
absurd. The story of Beatrice of Aragon, who 
, became Queen of Hungary, is continued, and 
we are told of the marriage with the Hungarian 
ibonarch, the festivities lasting a month, and of 
the influence of the intellectual young Queen and 
the proud position she occupied by her husband’s 
desire. In another contribution, Sr. J. Perez de 
' lauzman give® an extract from a book on 

Trafalgar ** Which he is writing for the Royal 
Academy of History ; he tells of the organisation 
of the English Navy at the close of the eight- 
^ eepth century, furnishing a wealth of detail that 
' speaks volumes for the historical value of the 
^ bodk. 

A writer in Nuestro Tiempo has examined the 
possibility of producing more effective arma- 
ments and weapons for warships. Can we go 
one better than our present productions? He 
thinks we can, and he tells us what he saw in 
Sheffield, Manchester and other English cities. 
He concludes with an expression of regret that 
5 Spain does not make an effort to manufacture 
njipi^ of* hei^ own war material. There is an 
on paspar de Jden, nicknamed Jasparillo, 
i the itMilatto poet who dfeted as jester to the Duke 
itt tli^^|jp(^ntieenth fcentury, with some ^ 


OF Reviews. 

examples of his rhymes ; like many another man, 
he used his rhyming ability and his position to 
attack and punish his enemies. There is a re- 
view of a book on R^my de Gourmont, who 
has written (among others) a work on a certain 
phase or quality of love ; the work appears to 
be well known in Spain under the title of “La 
Fisica del Amor.” Sr. Mariano Marfil writes 
of the scheme for proportional representation 
in France, giving copious details. 

Among the articles in the recent Issues of 
Ciudad de^Dios are two on forms of punish^ 
ment. In the first we have the opinions of 
authorities on punishment being mere correction 
or deterrent castigation, while in the second 
the writer deals with the problem of corporal 
punishment. Naturally, there are opinions for 
and against in both cases, but it is interesting 
to note that England is regarded as the chief 
example of corporal punishment as a national 
institution. Mention is made of the “ cat,’’ and 
the regulations concerning the use of this puni- 
tive instrument. Evidently there are very many 
people in favour of corporal punishment in cer- 
tain instances ; some appear to think that it is 
not possible to maintain discipline in prisons, 
reformatories and the like without recourse 
to It. 

La Lectura contains a long appreciation of 
the work done by the late Emperor of Japan, in 
the course of which the writer quotes from the 
Review of Reviews. The change wrought in 
Japan ij similar to a sudden transformation 
from the time of the Plantagenets to the present 
day — a change difficult to imagine. Another 
article deals with the present mental condition 
of the French people; the author quotes largely 
from a recent book written by a Frenchman, 
and the picture is not exactly attractive. How- 
ever, some of ^he statements apply to others 
besides the French ; the tendency to violence for 
the purpose of gaining one’s end is not peculiar 
to modern Gaul. Crime is very prevalent ; some 
of the causes are detailed, including porno- 
graphy and alcoholism* The extent and effects 
of alcoholism are alarming. Among the reviews 
of books is one on the Spanish colonies in South 
America, lost (so we are given to understand) 
because the mother country failed to compre- 
hend the conditions prevailing in her pos- 
sessions. 

The Treasury appeals to the serious reader to^ 
whom the delights of fierce fiction ai*e anathema. 
Mr. J. G. Leigh sets down the opinions of Mr. 
H, B. Irving on the vexed “ Sunday opening^* 
question and “ The Drama as a Moral Influx 
ence. This issue contains a too brief notmi^ 
Miss Alice Ot^ey and her work at^ Worcester^ 
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OCCULT MAGAZINES. 

The Theosophist starts its new year with a 
greeting to all its readers, and contains much 
interesting reading. Mrs, Besant explains her 
mode of teaching in India in answer to the Rev. 
Banares’ complaint that “ whatever she might 
say in England, in India she was always hostile 
to Christian Missions.” The number opens 
with Mrs. Besant’s lecture, Giordano JBruno, 
delivered at the Borbonne at Paris in June, and 
it was in the Sorbonne of Paris that Giordano 
Bruno, in the sixteenth' century, sfct forth his 
theories. Captain Arthur St. John, in a paper 
read by him at the Conference of the Ladies* 
National Association, sets forth his views as to 
an ideal reformatory for girls and young 
women. His ideas are very utopian, and the 
name jars, but the paper gives much maiter for 
thought iind is well worth reading. Miss C. S. 
Bremner writes a very interesting sketch of Mr. 
A. O. Hume’s life and work. Writing on the 
” Spiritual Secret of Ireland,” Mr. J. H. 
Cousins says : ” The ever-present sense of 

destiny — divine, loving destiny — fills the mind 
and utterance of the people of Ireland down to 
apparently trifling details. If it is a fine day it 
IS ‘ Thanks to God.’ If it is a bad it is * The 
Will of God.’ . In times of calamity the genius 
of Ireland has bent like the pine to the storms ; 
but as soon as the stress has passed the natural 
resilience of faith has raised her again towards 
the sky.” 

The Theosophical Path this month* contains 
many interesting articles. Kenneth Morris con- 
tributes a paper on ” Hidden Lessons in 
Shakespeare.” Shakespeare, he says, rose 
above creed, and proclaimed the truth that lies 
at the root of all religions. He proclaims one 
thing with no shadow of uncertainty — that is, 
that man’s destiny is made by himselL Lydia 
Ross, M.D., writes a strong paper against 
vivisection. Writing against capital punish- 
ment, H. T. Edge says : ” Surely more could be 
done by efforts to stop the manufacture of crimi- 
nals than by rough-and-ready ways of getting 
rid of them while creating more . . . the best 
way to destroy criminals is to destroy their 
^criminality, not their bodies.” 

In the Theosophical Chronicle Kenneth Morris 
writes on the late Emperor of Japan. In ancient 
times a king was believed to represent the 
, national soul. ” Out of such a 

conception,” the writer says, " Was born the 
heroic spirit of antiquity. Alone among the 
moparchs of the modern world Mutsuhito was 
accorded such a position by his people.” E. A. 
Coryn contlnuesthis paper on ” Thoughts on the 
taw of Cycles*” 


THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 

” The Tragedy of the MediterranCari ” is a ^ 
contribution to De Tijdspiegel that affords much , 
food for reflection on the part of Christian ' 
people ; it is the story of the aggression of the “ 
Great Powers since the French commenced with* j 
Algeria about 1830. The precept of the Christian 
religion to do unto others as they would have 
those others do unto them has been forgotten 
by the Powers; Algeria, Tunis, Cyprus, Egypt, 
Tripoli — the story of all is swiftly sketched, and 
the writer thinks that it deserves to be called a 
tragedy. Among the other articles is ofte on 
Elisabeth von Arnim, the authoress of ” Elisa- 
beth and her German Garden ” and other books, 
whose play, ” Priscilla Runs Away,” is fresh 
in the minds of playgoers. 

Vragen des Tijds opens with an article on 
the Bill for old-age pensions, sickness and dis- 
ability. Some people object that the law will 
be unduly favourable to the working classes, 
and that it should not be confinfed to them. 
Another article deals with tariffs ; it is con- 
tended that they are not so helpful to nations 
as some suppose, and that a tariff in favour of 
one branch of industry leads to a duty in favour 
of another; then the round begins again by the 
first one demanding a higher tariff because the 
conditions are changed. So it is likely to go on. 
Whether that idea is correct or not is just where 
the argument comes in. The third contribution 
is also on the labour question, and deals with 
the position of certain workers, the necessity 
for co-operation among them, the regulations 
affecting learners, and other matters. 

Ehevier has a large number of illustrat'Oiis, 
one series showing examples of the work of 
Cordonnier, the architect, and the next giving 
reproductions of pictures by the artist, Bogaye- ^ 
viski, mainly Crimean. Among Cordonnier ’s " 
works are projects for the facade of the Palace 
of Peace. The holy places to which Buddhlsls 
make pilgrimage is the subject of another 
article of an interesting character, illustrated \ 
with pictures of temples and places ; one shows i 
a pillar erected by King Asoka more than 2,000 ^ 
years ago. 

De Gids deals lengthily with the revision of 
the Constitution, the way to do it, the advis- 
ability or otherwise of further limiting the power 
of the monarch, the suffrage and kindred 
matters in its first article. There is a review of 
the first portion of a Dutch translation, in verse^ 
of “Faust”; an article on the Futurists, ift ! 
which it is stated that they are rather to 
regarded as Past-ists; a fragment of a novd^J^* 
verses, and various ctistomsmpcwnthly features,^/ 
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i*’ THE GENESIS OF GEORGE.* 

fid'J early part of the life of Mr. Lloyd 

j ^jprge is a very human document, and it is just 
I that we should get the human as well as 

political side of a man who is so much before 
world. 

/ It has sometimes been queried why he should 
i have a double name without a hyphen. The 
reason is quite simple. As is well known, his 
' father died when he was little more than sixteen 
months old. Mr. William George was for a 
time a schoolmaster in Liverpool (where 
amongst his close friends were Daniel Morell, ot 
Grammar fame, and Dr. James Martineau), 
hence it results that Mr. Lloyd George was not 
^ a^fctually born in Wales, but in Liverpool. When 
f his father died his mother was left almost with- 
out means, but she had a devoted brother, Mr. 
Kiohard Lloyd, the principal shoemaker in the 
village of Llanystumdwy, and he took his sister 
children into his own home. Conse- 
f quently, when the boys went to school they were 
the little Lloyds, and so much was this the case 
that one of the occasions when David Lloyd 
George carved his own name on the village 
bridge the initials he put were D. LI. Moreover, 
to him that uncle has always been in the place 
of a father. 

Our history tells us that he was not wholly a 
saint, for when mischief was done in the school 
he was generally ai^^posed to be the ringleader. 

^ hoys of liie vilta^e had the great advantage 
die fine woods in the neighbourhood as a 
f ^ fitayground, and here we are told : — 

^ ^ There S hidu^f place to the two boys sometimes 

in or4eT to myoy secretly the delights of tobacco, 
who was anxious to keep the secret frpm his 
tuvriCi uB^d to hide his pipe m a spot near the river ; 

} wrd William Williams, who seems td have bad fewer 
dbvtacles to fae<, used to procure the tobacco for their 
use. 

« The village school in those days was under the 
of the parson, and so, though most of the 
Villagers were stout dissenters, they* were 
^j^^taught in school the tenets of the Church of 
/ England, and there is an amusing story of a 
5 ^ revolt led by the yotmg Lloyd. When the 
whom oddly enough, Lloyd George de- 
> Mted later in a pditical contest, came to hear 
^ the boys their catechism the boys had privately 
;;draded that they would maintain absolute 

of Lloyd George, By H. du 

(The Caxton^ Publishing Company* 
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silence, and their tactics on that and another 
occasion succeeded so well that the great 
annual procession to Church on Ash Wednesday 
was finally given up. 

The Lloyds were neither poor nor rich. The 
two boys knew well that their rise in life would 
depend upcm themselves. The young David had 
decided to be a solicitor, and the first step was 
the preliminary Law examination. For this it 
was necessary to master the elements of French 
and Latin. Neither the village schoolmaster 
nor Mr Richard Llqyd knew French, and the 
difficulty was increased by the fact that David 
did not wish it to be known that he had em- 
barked upon so ambitious a career, so the uncle ' 
and nephew actually worked with a French 
Grammar and Dictionary, spending long and 
laborious hours over difficult pieces of syntax or 
evasive idioms, without a soul to help. Won- 
derful to say, their labour was successful, and 
the boy passed the examination at the age of 
fourteen. None can say that he lacked industr> 
and perseverance, though, like many another 
genius, he often cannot work until the spirit 
takes him — ait least, according to his biographer, 
who says : — 

From quite early days he loathed the labour of 
writing Iq/ters and his correspondents complained that 
they were ignored, and were careful, if they knew him 
well enough, to urge atfention upon him He has never 
got the better of that aversion, and is, indeed, enthusi- * 
astic in his hatred of letter-writing Nor has he any love 
for regular hours in the study or at the writing-table 
He will put off to the last moment the evil hour of a 
troublesome task, and then, as in his school -days, hnish 
the whole job m less time than it would take another to 
master the preliminary difficulties Those who work 
under him confess that they do not know how he gets 
through his work in the short time he leaves himself for 
it. What is certain is that it is done, and done 
thoroughly. 

One of his great chums at school was Robert 
Williams, who afterwards became a pupil 
teacher, and now, oddly enough, is a resident 
Canon of St. Davids, and as such, one of the 
heads of the Opposition to the Welsh Disestab- 
lishment Bill, to which Mr- Lloyd George hitp-' 
self is ^pledged. 

A political affair that made a deep impression 
upon the young George during his school days 
showed that, although the villagets nominally % 
had a vote, as a matter of fact they all belonged 
to the squire. Before the domination day the 
landlords would have a meeting and de^e 
which among them should stand for the seat^ 
Such an idea as opposkion wad never expeetei^ 
)but in 1868, when tl^ boy was five years oId| 
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the first revolt occurred. A Liberal candidate 
wae proposed, seconded % a tenant farmer and 
duly nominated ; but tfie man who had seconded 
the nomination did not remain tenant of that 
farm for long. Though a man of the highest 
attainments, exceedingly cultured, of high 
character, and one of the pioneers of scientific 
farming in that part of the country, he was 
ejected, and all those who dared to vote for the 
Liberal candidate were also ejected from their 
holdings. Of course, the same sort of thing 
was happening in England, but that which 
occurs in our own neighbourhood impresses us 
most, and the fact that many of his schoolfellows 
had to leave the school and the village because 
their fathers had voted contrary to the direction 
of the squire made an impression, deepened 
doubtless by the home discussions which took 
place. 

He was not yet eighteen when his first contri- 
bution to a local paper was published. He had 
studied politics as a matter of course, and had 
been very diligent at a Debating Society ; it was 
characteristic of him that the only political 
speeches which gave him delight were those of 
Burke. His article in the North Wales Express 
was on Lord Salisbury, and it presents a curious 
example of the way in which speeches delivered 
in the interests of one party can be utilised by a 
simple change of names in the interests of the 
other side. I remember my own youthful 
astonishment when I found in French story 
books that the arguments which we always used 
in our English stories to show hoW wicked 
Roman Catholics, and especially Jesuits, were, 
were used in the French story books against the 
Protestants who, in them, represented the evil 
influence. So, in the same way Mr. Lloyd 
George’s diatribe against Lord Salisbury would 
easily fit the attitude of the Liberal Part} 
towards Woman’s Suffrage, 

Among the amusing accounts in the book is 
the squabble between the judge and Mr. George 
in a County Court case. He had now been for- 
mally admitted to the roll of solicitors and had 
established himself in a little office at Criccieth, 
and from that time ranged himself on the side Of 
the oppressed. One of the famous actions of the 
time referred to the refusal of the Rector of the 

• Parish erf Llanfrothen to permit the burial of a 
Nonconformist in the family grave in the church- 
yard. The verdict was given against Mjr. George 
locally, and he therefore made an appe^. 

# Through his cleverness in catching a point inttx)- 
duced by Mr. Jeune, who was against him, a 
chance was given to put in some shorthand 
notes. 

. Coleridge fssd out slowly, with omphasU, the whole 

Ihft iqnahhlo hdtwfss the Judge and Mr. Geotge.** 
Whole Co]iit lauafaud at ebaeky retorii upon his 
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and at his Honour’s futtk answers, 
soaieope clapped my back and laid, ^ 

machgenl^* It was £. J. Griffiths. ShepMwd , 
Scruttod were overjoyed. After reading m 
this interesting altercation, and pointing out 
Jeune's specia.! edification the passages in U ' 

tradicted Vincent’s statement, he turned bis head, ^ 
disgust imprinted upon his face, and said : It If ] 
time County Court Judges should be taught that < 
have someone to look after them. I shall sinkply i ,,, 
thif paper and these shorthand notes to the Lord 
cellor without any comment, and if he does not |ah©*r“^ 
steps I shall he* surprised As to this papet, I | 
ignore the Judge’s note of the verdict and treat tbih ^ 
the genuine verdict ! ” Constcmatioo of Jeune, Vio 
and Vincent; delight of Lloyd George and Goo 
ScTutton, Bompas, Shepheard, and the whole Court. 0 

The notice he obtained on this occasion 
probably the first step to his giving up " 
practice of the Law with its chances of emolir^ 
ment, and his standing for Carnarvon Boroughj, J 
and In April, 1890, he took the oath and 
seat. 

He made his first public speech in London a 1 ) 
the Metropolitan Tabernacle, and his maiden t 
speech in the House concerned a clause in the"’ 
Local Taxation Bill, in which he obtained the , 
insertion of Wales and a share for her in the 
grant in that Bill. » 


A PROLOGUE— AD INFINITUM.^' | 

S/VRAH Grand has kept us waiting for a long 
time for a new story from her pen, and now 
these six hundred and forty pages are bu(: the || 
prologue. But what a prologue I True, we J 
have only the preliminaries of a plot, and the ‘•j 
firsil impression of the reader is that her people ^ 
have only been created as a vehicle for their 
creator’s opinions upou f$pptal subjects, No i 
serious reader will continue to think this, how* ^ 
ever, for Sarah Grand has added largely to her ^ 
wonderful gallery of portraits. J 

It will perhaps be tetter to introduce them Ote ^ 
or two at a time than to bewilder the reader by | 
presenting them too rapidly. 

First comes Ardnam’s mother and father ; he a | 
substantial yeoman with a long line of ancestors, ^ 
and his wife, a tall, fragile woman of forty-five, j 
slenderly proportioned, with delicate, regular^ 
features, dark grey eyes, a transparent skin*^^ 
and abundant light hair, with an old-world ah* * 
of grace and dignity and an unmistakabJte hah4|^*| 
of command. Mrs. Pratt had naarried herf 
farmer husband from the ducal castle where she^^ 
had been governess and remained the friend 
the Duke and Duchess. Of high birth, she wan | 
as much in love with her husband as be wi& \ 
her, whom he called his Lady to the day of hia 
death. Mr. Pratt had had one son by a 
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ll^^wfe, as vulgar as Ardnam’s mother was re- 
fij-,lined, and their son inherited many of her 
characieristics. Both sons have been given^ 
,, iqueer names— Seraph and Ardnam. 

The first-named is a good farmer, but until 
he had attained manhood the youngest had 
apparently been but a drone. Only his mother 
, knew of his aspirations until the chance came to 
tell Mr. Pratt of his plans. Ardnam had pon- 
^J^^dered deeply the problem of how best to utilise 
^i^'the land allowed to go to waste and the men 
jV /who could not get work to do; besides which 
he iVanted to get money, which spells power, 
I' ^for himself. He could not leave his mother, but 
h^s father had a neglected orchard and a field 
left uncultivated. These his father agreed to 

V let him have in order to experiment as *to 
i'f whether he could make a profit from Intensive 

' Culture. 

v: Our next couple are the Duke and Duchess, 

V both fine in many ways and presenting a keenly 
interesting study. We guess that in the future 
the Duke will have to suffer from the conse- 

/; quences of early sins, and his children with him, 

' while to the poor little Duchess will come, not 
X, ■ the trouble alone, but also premonitions of it, 
for she and Mrs. Pratt are both more or ,less 
^ ' psychic. In the prologue the couple are loved 
and honoured, and their two sons are good boys, 
as the world goes. 

The Squire and his family come next. He 
also has married badly, which gives rise to many 
;; thoughtful remarks about heredity and environ-' 
ment. Adam Hurst^ who was once the Duke’s 
!' butler, is now the principal innkeeper, and irom 

V his occasional words we get the idea that Ella 
5 Banks, the youngest child of a working farmer, 

gets some of her fine characteristics from the 
Duke. She is one of the foremost portraits ; 
from her grandmother she has learnt a- lost 
I' secret in the art of lace-making, and she not 
1 only makes lace but sells it, and for good prices. 
'/ One of the Duke’s sons is certainly in love ^ith 
Ella, and she with him; at the close of the 
k; book the Duchess hns put her in a shop in Bond 
■ ^ Street, and, wishing to separate the two, has 
represented Ella as engaged to Ardnam, thus 
driving Lord Melton to travel for two years. 
These are only a few of the interesting people to 
I'; met with between the covers of this book. 

‘ Somehow the tone of the book prepares us for 
y - tragedy ; Mrs. Pratt is not only a true Christian, 
but also a mystic, and thus her own death and 
j||;'. |hat of her husband are foreshadowed, though 
g ^hbt the fact that there being only an early will 
'f/ Ardnam is turned out in the world almost penni- 
|f' tess by the, step-brother, who hates him, and 
fnendless, because his uncle is absent and he is 
J , too proud |o the D cap in hand, ,The 

V tiext volume ^ he eagerly awaited. 

■fe.. . . /'.f ^ 


THE PASSING OF THE 
SQUIREARCHY.* 

A VALUABLE recofd of an era (here supposed to 
be passing) in the story of our country, inasmuch 
as it contains pictures of the old English country 
gentleman and his home under every condition, 
starting with the age of chivalry, when the squire 
was a budding knight. 

^Mr. Ditchfield regards his vanishing as due 
to the Liberal Government of these later years, 
to the Corn Laws and taxing of land values — 
yet, oddly efiough, he unconsciously shows that 
it is the personality of the squire himself which 
is changing, owing possibly to the readier means 
of communication due to railways, the telegraph, 
and motor cars. No squire now would pride 
himself upon never having visited London or 
slept a night out of his own bed, as was the case 
with more than one country gentleman of the 
early ’fifties. 

A century before, as quoted by Mr. Ditchfield 
from the Stapley Diaries, the schooling of a 
squire’s son was not a very elaborate affair : — 

In 1731 the squire sent his son Anthony to Thomas 
Painter to learn to write and read and cast accounts ; 
but this instructor of the three R’s only received sixpence 
a week for his pains. This youth had been to a boarding- 
school at Brighton, as his father records the payment of 
jCy 6s. lod. to Grover and Browne of that fashionable 
resort. It seems to have been the fashion to send 
children to board at some house, and to be taught 
elementary schooling at some day school. Thus 
Anthony’s sister Sarah went to board at William Best’s 
at a cost of 3’s. 6d. per week, and attended Miss Leach’s 
school, wlA) received 6d. per week. The squire seems 
to have had a nice little family. Besides Anthony and 
Sar.ah there were Jane and John and Samuel. He had 
a wife, too, but wc gather little about her, save that 
there is a curious record of her death conveyed in the 
words, “ Struck with the dead palsy from head to foot 
in a moment^of time. .. .” 

There is the record of a model squire told by 
his daughter, who is yet living : — 

My father farmed his property of some x,ooo acres, 
was a J.P., a Poor Law Guardian, and a most zealous 
Tory. He was always in the saddle, and often tired 
three and four horses a day, as be* started out before 
six and saw that the men were properly at work, and 
then came country business, markets, etc. His temper 
was fiery and his tongue sharp and cutting, but he had 
no enemies; and his own men would do anything for 
him. . . . He “showed” at all the country shows— 

pigs, sheep, anid horses— and took so many prizes that 
he latterly did not compete. The pigs were scrubbed • 
daily, their pens were marvels for those days, and the 
squire was very proud that some were generally bought 
by the Queen’s purveyor at Windsor. 

The cottages of the people were in good order for 
those days, and lodgers not allowed. Wages were iow, %■ 
but my father gave the moat be could without being 
unfair to -the tenant farmers around. Hay and corn 
harvests were paid by “ piecework,” the whole family 

* The Old English Coutttry Squire, By P. H. 
Ditchfield. (Methuen and Go.* Ltd. ids, 6d.* 
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helping the father, and the ‘'gleaning'^ was very useful 
and prohtablc towards making the standard loaf ’* of 
tbofio d^ys/ Then a young pig could be bpught out of 
the squire’s stubble herd in the autumn and fattened 
up to pay the rent. He rarely left home fpt more than a 
feiy days at a time, and then carried his farm with him, 
as it were. Once when we got him away to Edinburgh 
the first thing he did was to write to the bailiff and 
tell him to go to a certain parf of a field and pull up a 
dock which my father bad forgotten to do. 

The antithesis of this is the story of a tyrant, 
so that we may shudder at the thought of those 
who were subject to the tender mercies of some 
of the country squires : — 

This was the act and deed of a tyrannical old squire, 
Joseph Lord Milton (afterwards Earl of Dorchester), 
about the year 1780. There was an old grammar school 
in iviilton, and the boys were a continual annoyance to 
his lordship, as they stole his fruit and his cucumbers, 
disturbed his game, and took his game-fowl eggs to 
rear good cockfighting champions. This was very 
trying, so he tcso-lvcd to transplant the whole town, 
bag and baggage, with fine quarter-deck high-handed- 
ness. This raised a loud outcry. But he had to buy up 
all the houses before he could pull them down, and it 
look him twenty years. A local i^licitor refused to sjell 
his lease, though he was offered three times its value.. 
Lord Milton tried to turn him out by turning on to his 
house thc-water from a pond; so the lawyer brought an 
action and won it. A few days later, when his lordship 
was driving to London, the church belb burst out in a 
joyous peal. They were only ringing for Guy Fawkes’ 
Day ; but the squire thought that the people were ring- 
ing a peal to express their joy at his departure and at 
his defeat by the lawyer. So the tyrant doomed the 
sale of the bells, and the people wept when they were 
carted away. He also removed all the headstones in the 
churchyard, converting it into a lawn, and irreverently 
treated many bones of deceased parishioners. . . 

One more anecdote from a book the latter half 
of which is well stocked with them : — ^ 

As a remarkable instance of the awe with which 
children regarded the squire, L may mention the story 
of the late Squire Biddulphi of Aberavon, in South 
Wales, uncle of the present Lx)rd Biddulph of Ledbury, 
Herefordshire. Mrs. Biddulph, a very smart lady, was 
taking a class of boys at the Sunday School, and asked 
them : “Well, boys, can you tell me who is the prince 
of this world? ” 

A long pause ensued, and then a dirty little hand 
went up, and a feeble little voice answered : 

“ Please, Mum, Mr. Biddulph ! ” 

DECLINE OF THE ARISTOCRACY. 

A SUITABLE corollary to The Old English 
Country Squire is The Decline of Aristocracy, 
by. Arthur Ponsonby (T, Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
net). An important and sugg’estive volume 
, starting: with the dictum that “ Aristocracy in its 
pfure, theoretical sense means government by the 
best, the, best being those who are superior both 
morally and intellectually, and who, therefore, 
would govern directly in the interests of the 
governed.*^ 

Mr. Potisonby goes on to trace the deteriora- 
tion in our aristOGracy; not, as has sometimes 
been supposed, the result of the rise of demo- 
<jracy, but becaqse our nobility are inadequately 
performing the duties ivhich fall to them, and are 


by no means ^ive to their responsibilities. , Of 
course Mr, Ponsonby, in this sweeping denuncia- / ^ 
tion, is speaking very generally, bUt be certainly 
does not mince matters when he says i* — ' ? 

It is the fading away of their finest gentlemanlike 5 
qualities, the increase of the desire for moneyed ease^'^ ^ 
the excessive height of the standard of living, and the 
extremely low level of mental and moral refinement that 
makes the aristocracy of to-day, who, like their pre^ 
decessors, cling to a belief in their own superiority^ a ;■ 
fit subject for closer investigation and scrqtiny. tt 
would be untrue to say that the aristocracy have 
from a position of power entirely through their 
shortcomings and delinquencies. They served not 
worthily during the period they were called upon to 
take control. But they have gradually had to reckon 
with new forces, and their first instinct — as, indeed;'*^ '5 
would be the case with anybody who saw their supremacy 
threatened — was to counteract and attempt to defeat the ■ 
rise of the rival force, instead of preparing to accommo- 
date themselves to its inevitable triumph. They con-/ ’; 
tinue, therefore, to dispute the claims of democracy ii 
^d to prophesy its failure. But their opposition iS j 
rendered singularly ineffective owing to their own lack ^ 
of outfit, and the entire absence of agreement among 
them on a concerted, constructive, and alternative policy. ^ 
Their ignorance is the main cause of their prejudiced 
and reactionary views. # ■ 

In his preface he acknowledges that a charge 
may be made that much of his criticism is simply 
destructive, but he considers that in order to 
avoid a danger it is a necessary preliminary that - 
warning of it should be given, and his sugges- . 
tion is that the first thing to be done is to reform 
our educational system, and because the building 
up of character should be the first aim Mr. Pon- 
sonby considers that the teaching of real religion ; 
should be the principal basis and groundwork. 

THE LETTERS OF GEORGE 
MEREDITH.* 

With shame some of us will confess that we 
know more about George Meredith the novelist 
than George Meredith the poet, but it only needs 
a careful reading of this wonderful series of 
letters compiled by his son, to realise that it was 
his poems which loomed the largest in his soul ; 
life. It is not of much use to search the letters 
to get his opinions upon either political or social 
subjects, for as he frequently says himself, his > 
writing time is devoted wholly to the larger ^ 
public, his friends have to be contented with a / 
few words written with difficulty amidst his V 
numerous occupations and his frequent illnesses, 
This really makes the letters the more valuable, 
fCr we find himself in them, not merely hifil^i 
opinions, although occasionally he does commenf 1 
upon such public events as the Boer War, for 
which, like many others, he thought his own 

* Letters of George Meredith. (2 volumes.) 
(Constable and Co. 21s. net.) 

The PoeticaT Works of George Meredith* 
With Some Notes by G. M. Trevelyan, Com- 
plete in one volume. ^(Constable, 7s. 6d. net-T ^ 
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x^Qatry the most to blame, or the SuffrogfOtle 
l^^^ion, for he ^)^as ao ardent advocato oj Mie 
^enfranchisement of womeri. 

^Mr. William Meredith gives us in a few Words 
,aome details of his father's birth and ut>>-bting- 
|lhg, and throughout seems to have made a mbst 
"^^judicious selection of the letters. His father’s 
l^dorrespondence with Mr. John Morley and 
' Ikdmiral Maxse is especially interesting, the two 
^ehj to both of whom he was so strongly bound 
brotherly affection, being so entirely different 
Jibe one from the other. 

^ Gravely funny is the better to Mr. William 
^'Hardman on his elevation to the Mayoralty of 
Kingston-on-Thames ; — 

A Garrick Club, D«c. 26th, 1870. 

Ma Dear Lord Mayor, — ^All Christmaa honours and 
d 4 itbt 8 to you 1 The other day 1 quietly informed 
^iWbrley df your elevation. Looking at him (about one 
viAhkUte subsequently) 1 saw him collecting his editorial 
fragments with a hand pressed hard on his fore midriff. 
He faintly expressed his atnazement, but, as became a 
, bero^ ^ his first thought was for bis friend. Morrison, 
'fhe said, must not swallow this unheard^f pill without 
iCdue preparation. It would be t 9 o much for him in his 
^ $ad state. We agreed to oonooct a rigmarole, and Write 
j sen account of a Kingston pantomime — “Tuck Trans- 
\ formed “ — telling him at the end of it that all was 
^ true. 

^ Full of curious interest are his occasional 
references to his novels, pathetic indeed the last 
^ letter in the volume written to Theodore Watts 
i Gnnton upon the death of Swinburne* Scarcely 
^ more than a monfh afterwards Swinburne’s 
parsing was followea by his own. 

' In the poems We are given the later version pf 
the wcn-knpwn ** Lpve in the Valley,” as well at 
the first publisned lo fSsi, commencing ; — " I 

[ 0adet"yaador b^ech^troe standing on the green sWard, 
fi Conhh*^ with hex arms behind her little 
^ hhcas folded up, and tresses on her bosom, 

« Lies ihy young love sleeping in the shade. 

Had 1 the heart to slide one arm beneath her 1 
\ Press her dreaming lips as her waist X folded slow, 
Waking on fhe ihstant she could not but embrace me — 
'i; ' Ah ! would She hold me, and never let me go ? 

F** MR. BAI^FOtJR AS THINKER.* 

This volume of Mr. Balfour’s non-political 
^ writings and speeches Has been selected add 
arranged by Mr. Wilfrid Short, his private 
secretary for many yaars. Mr. Balfour himself 
I Jhai had nothing to i<j|b with the matter beyopd 
I'mVlng his consent apd Helping with material. 

IS a severe test to put to afty man to collect 
I matter spoken extempore pr Uom rcugh notes, 
pdpd it therefore largely owed its acceptation to 
f^me manner and u method of the speafeer. We 

■> * " ■ - ' ^ ^ ■ ■' ' ^ ^ 

I * 4 .fthuf James Balfout as Ph&osaph^^ smd 
3 By ViL Jil Short (Longmans and 
7«. 6d. n^tjf . ' ^ , 


have here, however, a volume of endnrihg: 
terest, ana which will only increase otu* a<wta- 
tion for a man whose many-s^ed character^ 
shows best when away from the turmoil of party> 
strife. ^ ‘ 

Space will not permit even a Catalogue of the 
contents of a volume' consisting of pbrne 550 
pages, prefaced by one of Russell’s fine photo- 
graphs of Mr. Balfour. One quotation we should 
like to put on record* It is taken from a speech 
to the Pan-Anglican Congress of June, 1908 : — 

The is8u« I wish to put before you is thk. Has the 
growth of scieice or has It not made it easier to believe 
that the world had a rational and benevolent Creator, 
or has it rendered that belief entirely superfluous — to 
be added, if you please, by the thcist or the deist, but 
an addition in any case superfluous and wholly un- 
founded upon any rational or philosophic ground? 

For my own part 1 cannot conceive humsun society 
permanently deprived of the religious element ; and, 
on the other hand, 1 look to science far more than to 
the work of statesmen or to the creation of constitu- 
tions, or to the elaboration of social systems, or to the 
study of sociology. 1 look to science more than any- 
thing else as the great ameliorator of the human lot in 
the future. 


FREDERIC HARRISON ON HIS 
BOOKS.* 

Mr. Frederic Harrison’s literary interests 
are extraordinarily wide. In addition to his 
recent articles in the English Review On classic 
poetry, prose, biography, drama, and general 
literature, which created such widespread in- 
terest, and of which we welcome a reprint, his 
neW voluifte of essays contains deeply interesting 
chapters on such diverse themes as the Byzan- 
tine Empire, Chatham, Tennyson, Ruskin, and 
Rodin; and on all these subjects he has some- 
thing to say at once illuminating and provoca- 
tive of thought Though he protests that the 
varied interests of a very busy life have pre- 
vented him from being a great reader, most men 
would be proud to have merely a bowing 
acquaintance with one-half of the books of which 
he writes so intimately and so well. To his ripe 
scholarship and sane critical judgment are united 
the keen vouthlul enthusiasm and the clear, 
simple style which have long. made his hooka 
thiiigs to read and treasure. Mr. Harrlson^s 
sympathies are with the old books : V As an old 
man,” he writes, ” J stand by the old books, * 
the old classics, the old style.” So in the 
greater part of this volume he ranges 'at large 
through the centuries, from SophooeS to Swi^ 
burne, as a book-lover ronms np and dowti*his ^ 
shelves, dipping bvingly here and thene into old 
favoui'ites, ^ ^ 

* Among My books. By iljflirrtsoiv; 

(Macmillan. 438 ya. 8d.) * , , 



BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


NEAR AND FAR. 

Old BngUsH To^wris, By JElsie M. Lang. (T. 
Werner Laurie* .6s. net.) 

These sixteen towns axe delightful, an 4 so ii the descrip- 
tion of them and the accompanying iiluBtiations. 

The Inns of Court and of Chancery, (Macn^illan. 
IS. net.) 

Six leclures by W. Blake Odgers, K.C., delivered in 
Middle Temple. A valuable contribution to’our records. 

Castles of England and Wales, By Herbert A. 
Evans. (Methuen and Co. t2s. 6d. net,) 

A delightful account of our castles, arranged in 
chronological order. For instance, Fevensey and 
Bamburgh of the nth century, come first, whilst Dun- 
fltanburgh is the solitary example of a Z4th century 
castle. There are 24 illustrations and 33 plans. The 
' writer is very modest ih his estimation of his own 
work, but the reader will appraise it highly. 

Rambles in Ireland. By Robert Lynd. (Mills 
and Boon. 6s.) 

A discursive series of visits to various places. 

Monaco and Monte Carlo. By Adolphe Smith 
(Grant Richards. 15s. net.) 

A luxurious and fascinating volume, ilrith fifty-six 
illustrations and much Monegasque lore. 

Provence and Languedoc, By Cecil Headlam, 
(Methuen. los. 6d. net:) * 

A delightful book to read and dream over. The 
very word “Provenco” spells romance. Mr. 
Headlam begins with a fascinating description of the 
Rhone Valley. The next chapter concerns the 
Troubadours, of whom he says t^e names of nearly 
five hundred have opme down to us. Tarascon has a 
whole section to itself. A close and accurate observer, 
his descriptipins of many of the old buildings and their 
history make the volumLC a valuable one to the student, 
as well as full of charm for th« ordinary reader. 

.4 Wanderer in Florence, By E. V. Lucas. 
(Methuen and €0. 6s.) 

Aa unimaginative person indeed must he (or ihe) be 
who cannot explore that most delightful of dtiea in 
tontphny with such a vrell-informed -And wit^ 10 
witty a wanderer ** as E. V. Lucha. Here is a 
^graphic picture of the modern tb#h, which, by the 
way, has not escaped the all-pervading tramcar : “ Few 
persons in the real city . . . live in a bouse built for 
them. In fact, it is the exertion anywhere near the 
Chnitte to live in a house built tdis thkn three bKmtuiies 
ago. Palaces abound^ cut up into offices, fiatli, rooms, 
e and^ven cinema theatres. The telegraph^ffice in the 
Via del ProconsdW I# a palace commissioned by th« 
Strosn, but never completed ; hence its name, Nonfinito. 
Next it is the superb Palozxo Quaralesi, which Brunel- 
Idscht designed, hbW the headquarters of a score of 
^itns and an eoclesihstical school whence sounds of 
saoied aong oontinuaHy emerge. 


Malta and the Mediterranean Race; By R. W** ' 
Bradley. (T. Fisher Uhwifi. 8a* 6d. n6t) 

In this able and interesting book Mr. Bradley attempU y, 
to prove by a critical examination of the prehistoric ' 
remains which have been' recently discovered in Malta . 
and the sister island of Gozo what Professor SergVs 
investigations in Crete and elsewhere h^^ve already. . ^ 
-s gone a long way to establish— namely, the existence of , 
a great pre-Grecian race occupying the whole Mediter- 
ranean basin, probably Semitic or Euro- African in’ V 
origin and possessing a very high de^ee of civilisatidn. 
The very valuable archseological monuments to be ; ' <1 
found in Malta are clearly described, and there 
ate delightful chapters on Maltese folk-lore and On 
Semitic language traces which survive to this day in the 
Maltese tongue. ; 

Venesueila* By Leonard V. Calton*. (T. Fish^ "V- 
Unwin. las. net.) ^ j* 

A valuable contribution to our. knowledge of this, If 

cinating part of South America. It Is illustrated with 
very fine photographs, showing the habits of the people 
and the country. The appendices show the ' population 
of the states and districts,, the trade and exports, 
government, finance, etc. There is a comprehensive ' 
bibliography and a fine, map on a large scale* 

The Royal Visit to India, By Hon. John 
Fortescue. (Macmillan and Co. los, 6d. 
net.) 

Very few of the King’s British subjects were able 
to visit India fpr the Coronation Durbar. For this 
large majxwity of stay-at-homes this iateresting volume 
is full of interest, and lor tho&e lirbo were so fortunate 
as to be present much that is he»e given will be new, 
and much will help tp deepen the delightful reznem- 
■ braAoe. 

-V HISTORICAL. ; 

A of the British Nation, ' 

iiiitiss. (Messrs. Jack. 3s. 6d. net.) 

A very useful his^pi^ for the ^illio&s who ^irish to , 
know something of their oountry, /and make acquaint- > 
ance with the ancestors who have made her what she x 
is. It is the kind of book td put on the cottage shelf 
side by side with a ooe-Tolume Cyclopaedia, index 
being very good ^^Or tofer^ndc purpoi^. It contains 
numerous illu 5 tra.tions, and though sceiiewhat scrappy 
and superficial in places, that is to be expected in what 
may be called "a bird's-eye view.” In style it might 
; bo placed between Fronde and Green on the one hand, 
and the school book on the other. Needless to say, a 
History of the British Nation consisting of t,ooo pages 
at the price of 3s. 6d. is certainly not a book for the ^ 
y student to carry about in the railway train. 

The Beginnings of Modern Ireland. By Philip 
Wilson. (Dublin : Maunsel and Co., Ltd. 

I2S. ’Gdv'/i^t) 

A history of Ireland from Z500 to Elisabeth, founded 
upon State records, MSS., and private and public 
documents. One of the cooiclusioas of the author is that 
neither the Celtic temperament, which under other 
circumstances agtm well enough with the Teuton 
element, nor the. influebcie of the priesthood, is 
accountable fbt the Irish Question.^ The. remedy, is 
hinted at by a quotation from a speech Of Benjamin ' 
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^ pisraeli : What, then, was Hie duty of an Hngli^ 
Minister? To effoct by his foHoy all those ch^ts 
which a revolution would effect by force'’* 

William Hone: His Life and Times. By 
Frederick W. Hackwood. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. los. 6d. net.) 

Contains the autobiography of a man whom the writer 
calls “ A type of Englishman into whose brains had 
distilled the doctrines of the French Revolution, which 
inspired him, not to action but to thought ; a type of 
the phlegmatic, slow-moving Englishman to whose 
opinions, and the proper constitutional advocacy of 
them, may be *lraccd the roots of so many of our 
modern reforms.** Hone was in the thick of the various 
disturbing elements of the times, and poured out his 
thoughts in pamphlets, the cost of which came heavily 
upon himself aird his family. Charles Lamb was one 
of his friends, and the book contains several of his 
letters and two very fine photographs of Lamb and his 
sister Mary. Possibly the volume would have been 
better for a certain amount of pruning, but most cer- 
tainly Hone was very often wrongfully a(CCu 8 ed and 
painfully punished. 

Marshal Ney, By A. Hilliard Atteridge. 
(Methuen and Co. los. 6d. net.) 

A full history of Marshal Ney, from his birth in a year 
of great men, to the tragedy of the Luxembourg, in 
the Waterloo year, written by a man who is obli^tigly 
blind to ar^y defects in his hero, but whose very admira- 
tion makes him* exceptionally careful over every little 
detail. There are several fine illuttiMions from bnint- 
ings and old engravings, and eight maps of the most 
famous of the battles in which be was engaged- 

The Love Affair of the Condds. By H. Noel 
Williams. ^ (Methuen and Co. 15s. 

Naturally, Catherine de ^edki plays a temeUrhat 
prominent i^art in these histories, which, thougfar not 
always of skvoury matters, are Very delicately touolgtd 
upon. To give even a list of the^ ladies mentimv)^ 
would take more space than can be given here, and boe 
is cbntinually called upon to remember that to be the 
miatross of a great man In the days of the Condos was 
generally considered more of a disunction than a dis- 
grace. The if illustrated With ^ventcen portraits. 

William the Silent. By fade (ioUingfe Stjuire. 
(Mathu^n. IDS. 6d. uat) 

This is pre-eminently a book for students, every avail- 
able authority has bebn carefully studied, and ft 
abounds in detaiL Mr. $auire has endeavoured to put 
aside every prejudice a»d to write with calm and 
without bias, but be cahoot belb betraying the 
great admiratioii he hag fOr WiUlflhi himself, 
** William the ** Is ababeely 4 ior holiday 

reading) its very wealth of dwail would hinder that: 
moreover, it depi^sts 41I agonif^ perkyd of Butch and 
Flemish history^ ^t no .student of the period can afford * 
to disregard it. 


Woman and Womanhood. By C. W. Sgleeby« 
Heinemann, los. net.) '' 

A valuable contribution to our eugenic literature by 
this well-known writer on sociological and medical 
problems of the day. The argument which runs 
through the book is that only the best women can be 
the best mothers. He treat! of the physical training 
of girls, the maternal instinct, choosing the fathers 
of the future, and so on. 

The Women's JRights Library (Ag^at: Stewart, 
Newcastle Street.) 

is reprodudng some bf the most interesting early 
literature dealing with the emancipation of women, 
The pamphlets are variously priced, the hrst issue being 
the Essay of the M^^Quis C^dorcet (id.), the second 
“ Woman’s Influence on the progress of Knowledge,” 
by Bucklej “ Memoirs of Mary ^merville ” and ” The 
Political $iatits of Women, by Mrs. Besant, toll<||ving. 
A complete list can be obtained from the agent. 

Medical Benefit in Germany and Denmark. By 
B. and T. Cr, Gibbon. (P. S. King and 
Spn. 6s. net.) 

It ts a great pity this bpok could not have been pub- 
lished in cheaper form, for the information given, as 
to the working of Insurance against sickness in the 
countries mentioned, is invaluable for all who wish to 
have practical knowledge of this difficult and much- 
disputed attempt of the Government to help the work- 
ing classes. 

• 

The Industrial Crisis. By W. J. Sanderson 
(Siegle Hill. 6d.) 

Endeavours to show the standard by which the patriotic 
man should measure present-day difficulties. 

The Sociological Value of Christianity. By 
Georges-Hill. (Adam and Charles Black, 
^s. 6d. net.) 

of the National Conference on the Pre- 
vention of Destitution. Held at Cgxton 
Hall in June, 1914. (P. S. King and Son. 

fos. 6d. n^t.) 

Religious Liberty. By Francesco Ruflini. 

' Traaslated by J. Parker Hayes. (Williams 
and Norgatc. jas. 6d. net.) 

This book, which is printed in beautiful type, is a 
vatuahlb ccmtributioo to religious history ; beginning 
with the early Fathers of the Church, it touches upon 
Bayle, Goodwin, Milton, Frederick William II,, and 
so on through the Waldenses to modem times. Per- 
haps Mr, Bury’s words in his preface will best de- 
scribe its scope ; I wonder whether the friends of 
Erastianism to ^England will be eager to appeal to 
Signor Rnffini’i judgment, which is based ob a 
found distrust of ecclesiastical liberty.” 


SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS. 

Modern Problems, dy Sir Oliver Lodge. 
(Methuen, ss. net.) 

Papers op modem difl^oultisll by so bmtoent a man 
apd so bouctpMgm n tbiadref are boitod to be thougfat- 
fhlly read. " " 


The Latter Day Saints. By R^uth Kauffman and 
R. W. Kauffman. (Williams and Norgate. 
los. 6d. net.) " - ^ 

A careful study of thg Mormoh! from every point bf 
view, historical, political, and economic, with a list of 
authorities from which much of the informstkm hat 
been drawn. Dhe autbort consider that Joseph Smkh 
was ambject of atito*hypnosit. They especially oppm 
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of martiago uader whlcb a man ii per- 
;. aitted to tak<t pi™i wives against the free consent of 
the wife or wives that be already haa^ while a woman is 
refused plural husbanda'^ and expect that polygamy 
will cetisc in time, because there is no toniter 116^0^101, 
but an objection to, a rapid incx^aae of population. 
Besides which tl^y contend that Mornaonism is built up 
on faith, and faith is not very practical. 

The Meanir^ of -Christianity. By tlic 

Frederick A« W. Spencer, (T. Risher Un- 
' win. 7s. 6d.) , 

•An cxaminatkin into the teaching of Christianity, show- 
ing the distinction between the science and the'.neligion 
of the Bible, by a profoundly thoughiful ahd reverent 
investigator. We are told that the dream of literal 
inerra^y of Ploly Scripture has been dispelled; that 
thbre is, a hi gh^ kind of oottsckius life that hudian 
souls will attain which surpasses ihc ordinary human 
conceptionar consciousness m like manner ^ 4 hia sur- 
passes the perj^ual Consclouaness. It is impoosible 
here to give more than this indication of a volume full 
of suggestions deserving careful thought. 

In Jesuit Land. By W. If, Koebel. (Stanley 
Paul and Co. 12s. 6d; net.) 

Designed u a vindication of tlie labours of the Jesuits 
in the missions of Paraguay. Mr. Koebel, in the course 
of his arguments, tells many a story o£ their early 
days and gives interesting descriptions of the scenery 
and the people; whilst Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s 
introduction and retrospect remind us that the author 
was right to pick up an old tale once known to every- 
body, but now forgotten. 


FICTION. / 

A Makeshift Marriage. B}/' Mrs. BaMlie Rey- 
nolds. (Hodder and Sloug^hton. 6s.) 

Mrs. Reynolds kt^ws hdW to hold heir readers 'without ' 
making use of improbabilities or sex-oompHcatku^' 
There is no lack of pleasure aud pathos in this account 
. of the yourig^ ed^r who, educated at home by a loving 
mother, is unsuspectcdly so weak-kneed that when bis 
iadydove jilts him he marries out of hand his typist 
from sheer spite. Misfortunes oome thick and fast 
with purifying effect, so that he learns to stand alone 
and ensure the happiness of those who love him* * 

7Via Lavers. By Ed^n-PkiUpotts. (Ward Lock, 
6s.), : :■ , 

1 J<( ojie so w«ll os Mr. PhillpotU can evoke the iDiril of 
Dartmoor as it in the days when the United States 
were our revolted colonies, or describe the fury of the' 

“ true-born Engli;ihmUn ** against the prisoners or war r 
* * 1 **®®*^ *tarvatiofn in the terrible prison 

at Ptinpetown. There' are many mote characters on the 
stage than is usual with him, each one a cliear, distinct 
personality. 'The brave girls, one a farmer’s daughter, 
tha other daughter to an old Tory oqiiire, help their 
d, l^fs weU. Bthlt, who first betrayed and then gave his 
ate for his ri^l, is a pathetic figure; and Sir Archer 
' when bo says : My .dim eyes have 

been a little opened, my armour of prejudice a little 
weakened; I con seo that hSy bOy and girl ei^ the age 
hT oomwj they fo, humanity 

all idvMioe in thi^ torxow- 


The. GirMe 0 / Cora Mitmett . (Dfenii: 

Smith. 6s.) i 

This volume contains a short anecdote of a wonderful * 

psychic experience called “ A Demain,’’ and the title' 
story, which is in some Sense topical because it felateit ■ 
an experience among strikers, but is pre-emioioaitly^' 

psychic as the two heroines possess the power 
thought transference in the highest degree. ^ 

I 






Her Marriage Lines. By Marie G. Leight<j£' 
(Ward Lock. 6s.) ’ 

An exriiing amateur detective storyi the villain being 
man who was blinder than a cat by day, with moretfimi'l 
a cat’s keen night-sight. Two heroines, as alike af.\ 
twine yet not akin, with their sweethearts who af*;;i 
wrongfully accused of theft and murder, make up 
materials for a sufficient plot. • ' 

J< 

Tty^fieid^ By G. and M. Hayling. (Hoddfer;: 
and Stoughton. 6s.) I 

A vigorous and romantically effective story for young ^ 
people. “ AL,” the twelve-year-old “ Owner of Try Jv 
field,” It a vmy natural character, but it is a pity hii;^ 
fault needed so terrible a disaster as the disabling ofri 
hia stepfather for its ootrection. There are manyi^s 
lovable charaiiiie^ in this interesting story. 

The Mtentons. By Anna Ghapin Ray. (Hani'f) 
> Smith. 6 b. net.) ■!-''' 

A somewhat curious study Of the influence a devoted^^ 
mother and an imperative wife had over a man-child, 
who under, better environment would have done nobler 
work and suffered less. Many of the pages arc occupied 
with .religious discussion in which dogma is oonsidercif ;■ 
to be de^ and buried because unscientific* The wife ' 
originally named ;Gatie, and ffiscame progressively 
Catia, Kathryn, and Katherine, to the occasional 
may of her husband> »The scene' is laid in the neirhE** 
:V-bcmrhdod of Boston,'. U.S.A. . '.jf' „„ 

The Story kf Harvey SmOair. By Georgs Tre- I 
lawny. (T. Werner Laurie. 2 s.) 'U 

Tells of a man who had an aneurism which the doctors ■■■a 
decided would^^ause death in six months. A careless/;? 
man, Harvey hhd got into’deffit Irom time to time, and''^ ^^^ 
his father -i^d^^'deelsaied to help him further, partly 
because his name hod been mixed up with that of the‘ | 
wife of his father’s partner. His father mistook an^V| 
agony of pain, fdt drunkenness and turned him out -of* 

: his home. Mow this finally leads to happiness for some ’fi 
V and death fior his fatitoi the itself must reveal. 

Many By W , Jacobs. ( MethuenJ 

vTSi 

^ ^o^reoommeddat^ needi^ of these entertain ing ^ 
■ stories, which have been leprlnted fnasi various sfiurceak'^ 
bound in A farming oqv^, -and ■ ol^teoualy 
in' colour -by /Maurice preiffetthagen. ^ '..■M 

A Rogue'i ^kreh. By Evelyn ‘Tempest (Hod^S 
der aiUi Stougliton^ . . 

The sto^, from youth^to manhooid, of qm entirely 
devoid of any sense of hbaOiiir. Percy Latostone thievea^ 
from hia regions, chogfa ip sebool and in the Am».^ 
shames a nobto wife who olmcHd end beHe^Vin J 
b^, and M bohAves toot dekth by IMiMn hand is^alHr^ 
hU itoblest action, • ■ . 




' The ${bwew 'oe ‘ temiws" 



(gUinm Gold. Beatrice Grimshaw, (Mills' 
; and Boon. 6s.) 

A tal^i of Now Guinea which only Mrs. Grimsbaw could 
write. Hot charactors arc not by any mOans immacu* 
laite^ but they hold our interest from first to last] and 
5, , ker descriptions of the country are so vivid that we can 

, almost see the orchids and shudder at some of the 

^ , creatures of the jungle. 

. Two Maids and a Man, By Charles Qarvice, 
Jy * (Hodder and Stougfhton. 6s.) 

' ' In which the heir to a great name is discovered at the 
: age of about 20 working as a miner among the 

roughest of the rough in the Black Horse Gulch. He 

is, of course, a fine, handsome young fellow, but a 
little too rough considering that his father was a 
gentleman born^ The description of the way in which 
he scares society in England is very amusing, as is the 
clever idea of a Scotch marriage by way of hindering 
his felicity for a time. 

Children of the Zodiac. By Anthony Hanriltan 
(Greening. 6s.), 

is a romance in so far as there is a slight thread of a 
love story, but otherwise it is a vivid picture of life in 
the rubber districts of West Africa. The pains and 
’ penalties mankind suffer there are told with unsparing 
detail. 

2'he Broad Walk (Russia from within). By 
Baroness Aminoff- (Constable. 6s.) 

A charming romance, in which a well-born Russian 
and an English family are connected by marriage 
in the past and the present, and which gives a 
pleasant side-view of Russian home life. Supplement 
this with Barnes Steveni’s “ Things Seen in Russia ** 
(Seeley and Co,, as. net), with its numerous illustra- 
tions, arid the jreader will lose many prejudices and 
acquire valuable information. 

The Moss Troopers, By S. R. Crockett. (Hod- 
der and Stoughton. 6s.) 

A spirit-stirring talc of Galloway in the Napoleonic 
iimes, when press-gangs and smugglers made life more 
than a little uncertain. The heroine is a girl of high 
degree, whose greatest delight, is to forget consc- 
quenoe and help her smuggler ftien4s, rather than the 
princely folk to whom her unde and father have sent 
.'her..' . 

> The Lost World, By A, Conan Doyle. (Red- 
der an^ Stoughton. 6s.) ” 

In which we are carried away to the Brazilian forests 
and intfOdiAoed by'* PlPfessor Challoner to a living 
^ pterodactyl and other horiora. The pterodactyl is 
actually brought home and lei loose in the Albert Hall 
during a crammed meeting. Sir Conan Doyle*s vivid 
) imagination and dry humour make the eatraordinaTy 
adventures of the explorers a keen joy. 

^ Lord Richard in the Paiitry. By Martin Swayne. 

! ^ , (Hod^er and Stoughton, ts.) , 

A laughable extravaganza. 

. Mudkling Through. By Lady Na{»er of M^g- 
4^1a. (Murray. 6s.) 

^ . A pleasant tale of an attractive widow and her wooers, 

' » the scene being chiefly in Scotland, and the trouble 

lying with the lady’s brother, Sir Donald Keith^ who 
k. ,,, has married unhappily and has not strength enough to 
. fight his fate. 


Rusted Hinges . By St. Clair Harnett. (Mel- 
rose. ■ '■6s..)/ . ■', '‘■'" 

Tbe Academy once upon a time issued a challenge to 
writers to consider whether or no it is impossible to 
invent a new form of novel.’* Mr. St. Clair Harnett 
has attempted to answer the chaHenge. Most p^ple 
will, however, prefer the old-fashioned way of writing. 
His idea is to describe various episodes in the imaginary 
person of one of the actors, but the style leaves very 
much to bn desired. 

Wives and Daughters. By Mrs. Gaskell. UIus- 
trated by M. V. Wheelhouse. (Herbert* and 
Daniel. 5s. net.) 

A reprint Vith a handsome binding |nd fine illustra- 
tions. 

The Lee Shore. By Rose Macaulay, (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6s.) 

This story won the ;^i,ooo prize offered by the pub- 
lishers. 

The Net. By Rex. Beach. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s.) » 

An enthralling story, opening with a murder in Sicily 
by the Mafia, the larger part telling of the terrible 
adventures encountered by two friends of the mur- 
dered man in their attempts to bring various criminals 
to justice. 

Bunch Grass. By Horace Annej^ley Vachell. 
(John Murray. 6s.) 

A collection of stories which have a certain continuity, 
and in which has been reproduced the atmosphere of a 
country that hai changed almost beyond recognition in 
thirty years. Mr. Vachell went to a wild California cow 
country and remained there seventeen years. The fore- 
word gives a kind of apology for the style of the stories. 
That apology is absolutely unnecessary. There is senti- 
ment kii them, it ia true, and pictures of generosity, 
courage, and derring-do which seem almost incredible 
to city -dwelling folk, but the stories arc the kind which 
may be read again and again, and it is practically 
impossible to pick out one as being superior. 

Letters to Louise. By Mme. Delaire. (Rider 
and Sons.) 

A noteworthy novel, touching with sympathy and 
power the irnier chords of human nature. Life, love, 
and immortality are the subjects of a subtle story, 
the heroine o>f which, though apt, at times, to be 
unsatisfactory to her friends, has a charm of her 
own, and her vicissitudes succeed in gripping the ^ 
interest of the reader. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Censor and ike Theatres. By John Palmer. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 5s. net.) 

A thoroughly amusing volume, which paradoxically 
an exasperating influenGe becacse of the cr4ss absurdity, 
to say the least, of the Censorship as at pT<sent estab> 
lished. To say that diik book is by John Palmer it to 
ssty that it is witty. He takes here the repott oi the 
Joint Select Committee oh Stage Plays, Which he c.ills 
“one of the cheapest and most chaotic and puzzling ofi 
volumes that has ever been offered to the public,** but 
which properly treated is a mine of amusement; and 
^ then proceeds Co dig in that mine for our delectatioa. 
He himself was never thoroughly persuaded that^^ 
Censorship ought to be abolished until he begaii'^ 
).read the ^videhoe of its mere enlightened champions. 
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Shukesp^re's English Kings* Retold by 
Thomas Carter. Illustrated by Gertrude 
Hammond. (Georg^e Harrap. ss. net.) 

A c6mpank>n volume to the “ StorVeft from Sbakc- 
gpeaje,'* We have here the stlrting event* woven by 
the dramatist around our English monarchs portrayed 
in simple, lucid style. The artistic illustrations help 
to ipake it a most attractive gift-book. 
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Oscar Wilde: Art and Morality* By Stuart reign, 
Mason. (Frank Palmer. 5s. net.) 

A new and revised edition of the record, first pub- 
lished in 1907, of the discussions which followed the 
publication of “ Dorian Gray.” The bihjiography has 
been brought up to date and other matter added. 


The LovO^Seek0lfi 4 * Guide 
Maud Churtoii Sraby. 
as. 6d* net.) 

Perhaps thjC motto with which the book opm witl“ l» 
the be*t guide to its contents ; ** Edwara CaffNnnlWr y 
has said that love is doubtless the last and Okhtt 
difficult lesson that humanity has to learD. Petitg|» 
the time has come when modern nations may even '*1^ 
to learn it.” The matter consists of wise counsel w 
both men and women as to the best way m make kitv 


The Unknown Power. Edited by Lord Ash- 
town. (Sonnenschein. is. net.) 

A tremendous condemnation of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, who are supposed to have been guilty of 
massacres akin to the Bulgarian atrocities. 

Heaven and the Sea. By F. Elias. (J. Clark. 
3s. 6d.) 

This is an original and popular way of treating a good 
subject. It is finely illustrated by pictures from famous 
artists, such as the ” Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers,” 
‘‘The Calling of Andrew and Peter,” etc. 

The Forest Farm. By Peter Rosegger. (A. C. 
Fifield 2s. net.) 

These beautiful stories of the Austrian Tirol, which 
are so little known in England, will be a fine Christ- 
mas gift. Dr. Charles Paterson has contributed a 
biographical note of the author. 

• 

Every Day with Another Mind. By Oliver 
Bainbridge. (The Holmesdale Press.) 

A beautifully bound oollectioo of short axioms from 
many celebrated persons. 

Persian Literature. By Claud Field. (Herbert 
and Daniel. 3s. ^.) ' 

Begins with a short account of the ancient religion 
and literature of Persia, and, after various specimens 
of Persian literature, concludes with a chapter on 
moral philosophy and theology. 

Stories of Irish IJfe Past and Present. By 
, Slieve Foy. (Lynwood and Co. is. net.) 
Ten stories, amusing or pathetic. 

• 

Conscious Control. By P. Mathias Alexander. 

, (Methuen and Co. as. 6d.) 

The secret of the prevention of physical deterioration. 

• • 

The Cof^essions of 0 Graduate. By K. L. 'Oza, 
(O.R.C. Press, M^dra^* is.) 

A pathetic settifil lotth of the dlffieuUiea of the edu- 
kft our greit cities. 


The Problem of Edwin Drood. By W. Robert^/ 
son Nicoll. (Hodder and Stoughtdn. 1 
3s. 6d. net.) 

Neither author nor subject need recommendation her^ 
That Sir William will give intense pleasure to lovers 
of Dickens goes without saying. The ” Bibliography 
gives nearly a hundred articles and papers on the; ^ 
subject of Edwin Drood. This alone will show the* ; 
need of such a scholarly volume as the present, bl ' 
which is summed up the chief results of the vUrioa# 
investigators, together with new matter from Sir 
William’s own research. 

a 

Twelve Years with My^Boys. (Methuen. 3s. 6d. ’ 
net.) 

The authoress was asked to take a class of big boy$ ^ 
who hgd left Sunday-school, when she was herself only 
twenty-two and had had no experience. In the aimpltst, 
and therefore the most entertaining, fashion she tells 
' of her experiments, mishaps, and successes. m 

Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton are to be congratulated 
upon tho publication of and reprints from AriMld 
Bennett’s “ Chats ” and Essays in five handy httlf ^ 
volumes. Everyone knows ” How iq Live on 24 Hours 
a Day” and the “Human Machine”; the others arc 
“ Mental Efficiency,” “ Literary Taste,’* and the 
“Feast of St, Friend.” The type is large and clear 
and the paper good. 

A Book of Beggars. By W. Dacres AdamSt 
(William Heineman. 5s. net.) ' 

A clever collection of pictures of those who have to 
wheedle money out of other folks* pockets, from the ^ 
Lord Mayor and the Bishop to the cab-runner and 
the begging-letter writer. 

The Bow-Wow Book. By Coulson Kemaham 
Illustrated ty Lawson W'ood. (Jamefi 
Nisbet and Co., Ltd. 25. 6d. net.) 

Called by the author “ My penny ginger-pop served * 
in a tin mug!” delightful series of Nonsense 
and Dog Limericks in the author’s well-kUown style 

The Organisation Society has for object to define and 
explain the science of organisation based on the akioai 
that society is an extension of the individual ; it thofe^ 
fore publishes, in pamphlet form, lectures upon mailer 
subjects— such, for instance, as the Standa^disatioiii ^ 
of Educational Needs and Bieals, eto. 

A CORRECTION. ^ 

What Germany Wants. V 

To the notice of this book in om October number $ 4 ^ 
practically by warfare.” ' 



^ What Our Readers Think. 

'ihMKt thk bMdin^ we propom fo pvUieli eeeh month some of the most velveble of the thousendi of letceiw frhioh 
if 9 reoeive oin points etiiAnl out of the ertioles dealt with in our pages. The REVIEW OE REVIEWS Is e 
Idt^gditlne which oannot fall to make those who read it think, and think deeplr* We feel that h will he Of 
^ Intereet and'asdstanoe to other thinkers to lay before them the thoughu and ideas of others. Our apace is 


lyeoeaseiEy limitedt and therefore we oannot do more 

^«GIVE US THIS DAY OUR DAILY 

bread;* 

* y© the Editor of the Review of Reviews. 

— The article entitled “ Give Us This Day 
!C)ur Daily Bread,” which appears in this 
month’s issue of the Review of Reviews, deals 
a subject of supreme importance to every 
cme of us, both as a nation and as individuals, 
Sht especially so to those of us who work for a 
living. 

England's much-vaunted prosperity — such as 

Jg — rests upon very insecure foundations, and 
cetnnot possibly endure for long. Under present 
tonditions, in order to live, the majority^ of the* 
Inhabitants of these islands are engaged in pro- 
ducing goods for foreign countries, so that in 
^return they may receive foodstuifs which have 
'been grown al^road — an arrangement which no 
doubt Insults in handsome profits for merchant 
and shipper, but which is of necessity an extra- 
ordinarUy wasteful proceeding for the worker 
who might produce his food at home. To say 
|iot;hing of the physical deterioration which is 
rapidly taking place by reason of city and fao 
toty life (though this is vital to our continued 
existence as a great nation), and for the moment 
to ignore the danger in war time of having our 
supplies Cut off, consider the enormous loss the 
^rkers suffer by adding to export and import 
the cost of unnecessary haulage, freightage, 
4ipmmissioiiS, and merchants’ profits. One 
pound’s worth of goods shipped, say, to the 
autipodes becomes two pounds’ worth when 
i $old, and the two pounds’ worth sent in return 
becomes, probably, four pounds’ worth by the 
time the consumer gets them; thus somewhere 
In the transaction three pounds’ worth has dis- 
( appeared, or, in other words, the producer here 
gets only one-quarter of the valqe he Is entitled 
to. Within moderate limits foreign trade is 
necessary and useful, but when carried to excess 
it is bad, and if persisted in must end in national 

# 

* Wt T0 ACCipENT. ^OT AmUTY. 

^ Accident rather thah superior natural ability 
Ims fnable<I us to reach our position of 

^manufacturing pr«-emSnence, and it wo»dd 

’ 1 ^ ‘ 


than select the few out of the many. 

been much better for all concerned if our success 
in this direction had been less. We are in an 
unnatural 'position as compared with other 
nations, and jt is certain that the position cannot 
be maintained indefinitely, or even for long. In 
spite of the extraordinary growth of our over- 
seas trade our lead has of late years been 
materially reduced, and it is inevitable that it 
will be reduced still further in the near future. 
At the present time we are experiencing a period 
of inflation which will certainly be followed by 
a time of depression, accompanied by an in- 
crease of pinching and hunger, possibly by 
famine. If we were not so foolish as to permit 
vast areas of our fertile land to lie partly or 
entirely unproductive, we would be safeguarded 
against these fluctuations, our daily bread would 
be produced at home, and our real prosperity 
would be immeasurably greater, even though 
individual fortunes were less. 

ECONOMIC CAUSES FOR AGRICULTURAL DECLINE. 

At the same time it is folly to ignore the fact 
that eofenomic causes lie at the root of the 
decline in agriculture. No amount of talking or 
writing will permanently increase the production 
of wheat by a single bushel unless it can be 
grown to a profit. Of late years there has been 
a lot of sloppy sentiment talked about taxing the 
people’s food, but in spite of the talk, cither for 
or against, it haJs steadily advanced in price far 
beyond what anyone expected when the tariff 
reform scheme was first introduced. Personally, 
1 am strongly in favour of free trade — withm 
reasonable Umits^but I am certain an article 
may be too cheap, and wheat is too cheap when 
our own farmers cannot make it pay to grbw. 
During the past few yeafS it bag risen steadily in 
price, and A profit on Hs production hereus now 
possible. As a consequence I confidently expect 
to see an annual increase in the acres devoted 
to cereal growing. Neverthdeai, the pace 
needs accelerating — the time Is 0|^rtune fqr 
the agitation, and the importanqq m the 
can scarcely be overt^etated — hut do not iforget 
that it is useless labour unless the farmer he 
shown that he eaii rely upon as gnsat andiais 
sure profits by inventing hl| bapital the 1ah4 
as he can by embarking )h #ny omer business.* 

1 



f SBN«E ON pftOfECJICIN* 

Titnes af« cerUinly looking brighter’ for the 
farincr» hot who can say the same for the 
market gardener and fruit-gi^ower? Speaking 
froth personal experience of the past seventeen 
years as a mote pr le»$ successful small-holder, 
I say emphatically thht the business is one to be 
avoided unless the present methods of collection, 
transport, and distribution are improved upon. 
Before England can be suecessfully re-colonised 
something must be done to make the colonist 
inore certain of an adequate return for his labour. 
If protection in some form is neceasary by all 
means let us have it. Some products might be 
^ dearer, but with the general increase in pros- 
perky which would follow in the wake of a 
proper use of the land we would be better able 
to pay for them. It is certain that a loaf at two- 
pence is dearer to a person who has a penny to 
buy it with than would be one at fourpence to a 
• person possessed of sixpence 

Yours, etc , 

Ihos. Smith, 

Supervisor of the Fels’ Small Holdings, 
Ma>land, Essex. 

INDUSTRIALISING AGRICULTURE. 

To the i^ditor of the Review of Reviews. 

Sir, — I read with muoh interest the article 
“ Give Us This Day Our Daily Bread in the 
October issue of th^ Review of Reviews,” and 
on which you ask for my views. 

To many the suggestion that the land of Great 
Britain can produce enough food for the entire 
population will come as a surprise, which sur- 
prise may well be heightened if it is further 
insisted that the land ought to produce almost, 
if not quite, sufficient to feed the entire popula- 
tion. 

aoriculturAi. industry industrialised. 

In my opinion, before we can become a self- 
contained country, from the point of view of 
feeding oiursclves^with home-grown produce, the 
agricultural industry must be industrialised — 
Le., the agriculturist must be got to realise that 
he must look upon his holdin^f as a potential 
factory and deal with it accordingly. But even 
this will not be auffidlent, because production 
without a proper system of distribution on 
organised cOKipemtivc lines will not take qs 
• much lui|her. Agriculture is a highly-skilled 
imjiustry, not a. ruleK)f-thumb one, as many sefm 
to The average agriculturist is living 

yearti when he as producer could 
dict^ to tiW ooniumer the class of produce he 
aho^ eat Now^ owing to the development of 
science^' ^tbe |i!^oduction of steam power, elec- 
ti|dty; and the portion is 

, ttyfirsed « the hoiisaiiief dkrtatei to the producser 


the class of produce with W 

plied and which must be of it Unifotte quality V 
and in regular quantities. If the hoipe |Wodficer^E 
fails to supply, then every countjy whe^Jl 
organisation is perfected is available for tjhl I 
home consumer. Therefofe we cannot too fre^ « 
quently have dinned into Our ears the teUiO#^ J 
admonition of our King : ” Wake up, EnglahdL^\3 
It applies more forcibly to our greatest industry 
agriculture, than to any other. » 

HOW TO stop wastages. 

The present position is that produce 
abroad pours in in almost as good a condition as ^ 
if it were sent from Devon or Cornwall the dnyM 
before, and in regular quantities. Further, them s 
is no encouragement to a home farmer to pro^ j 
duce up to the hilt all that his land will yield and 3 
of the nature that the market demands 
distribution is so organised that it relieves 
of the highly technical work of distribution, so 
as to permit him to concentrate on production- J 
Distracted as the producer now is with all the | 
intricacies of modern marketing, he cannot give 
that attention to the scientific side of production 
that is in these days essential. There are j| 
wastages going on all round, in agricultural 
education, in buying, in cultivation, in harvest* 
ing, in storage, in distribution, and in the use 0f ^ 
capital. How to stop these is the problem we 
must solve. In my opinion, the only way is by 
co-ordinating technical instruction, from the \ 
point of view of agricultural production, with co- 
operative organisations for purchase, collection, i 
and distribution. Given this, there is no reason 
why, within a few years, we should not be able J 
to grow a considerable proportion of our ordi^ 
nary food requirements. i 

rurai industries to be founded, i 

As a result of the work carried on by 
Agricultural Organisation Society during the * ^ 
past eleven years, we can now furnish many in^ 
stances of how foreign produce has been sap-* 1 
planted by home^ produced on co-operative lines. J 

One other point in conclusion. The ihdus^ j 
trialisation of the agricultural industry would || 
also mean the creation of a number of ruD^ | 
industries as its natural outcome e.g., jatq i 
making, fruit pulping, canning and drying, 1 
vegetable drying, etc. , osier growing and bask^ J| 
making, cheese and bacon factories, 
creameries where fresh milk selling IS a 
culty, etc., etc. Each of which would mean a, 3 
local centre of activity as well as being of m 
siderable educational value. But Side by sidb J 
with all development in the agricultural ^dustty 
must proceed an organised system of rural || 
transport and telephones. — Yours, etc.* 

J. NDoEhr Harris, Semafory- . 
* (Apicultural Orifanisatioa ^kty4 tl 
^ ' m 



w ' ' ' ■ ‘ Tias 'ftEViS# 

THE EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS. 

To ike Editor of the Review of Reviews. 

SlR^— your “ Progress ** you note that 
** the historic sacrament of the Christian Church 
f^mains invincibly enthroned in the hearts of 
million^/* 

One can have little quarrel with the fact, and, 
indeed, you are but fulfilling one of the duties of 
the good editor in recording the truth, although 
it be for the sharp chastisement of rationalists, 
like myself, who vainly expect the march of 
years' to obliterate the observances of the past, 
giving place to a reign of reason — of sorts. 

^ The history of the Western nations has shown 
Christianity to be a passion dominating men’s 
liv£S, moulding principalities and powers in such 
wise as to form the abiding background of 
European and American history. 

Has the real force of Christianity expired, or 
docs the fact you emphasise indicate that the 
Church still possesses a mission which may yet 
move the world anew? I say “ move,” for I do 
not know many whose daily course is deflected 
by a Eucharistic Congress. In the past the 
King, as Christian, went crusading, built 
cathedrals, and ” moved ” nations at the sword’s 
point to ‘ ‘ conversion ’ ' and Christian civilisa- 
tion. For how many years past has not the 
Church as a body been chiefly concerned to take 
toll and tithe and to hold by force majeure the 
ground won by the victories of self-abnegation? 
And I do not think you will deny that disputa- 
tion rather than duty has absorbed the initial 
energy of the religious in our own limes. 

A generation of evolutionary thought has 
slain the dragon dogmas of the Church, and 
those of us who call ourselves rationalists rub 
OUr eyes when the Editor of the Review of 
' Reviews dutifully records the adhesion of the 
masses to the mysteries of a discredited faith. 

May one be pardoned if one calls for some 
more hopeful sign of spiritual power than the 
^polite reception of a Papal Legate at a Euchar- 
istic Congress? 

The modern man enjoys a freer life and has 
glimpses of an ever-widening sphere of exist- 
ence through the ministrations of Science — the 
„ Church stands by with palsied hands whilst 
jmcre politicians try their ’prentice hands at j 
^ making smooth the way of the average citizen. , 
At least the Early Christian, whether as ] 
msjdier, saint^ or martyr, played his part in a i 
iftorjd he to make real. Has the modern 

r^hristian nothing to his hand but the celebration i 
old-time conquests and the adoration of the 
my»teri€fs ?— Yowrs enquiringly, 


. STATE GRANARIES. 

To the Editor of the Review of Reviews. 

Sir, — We thank you for your favour of the 
loth inst. and copy of the October number of the 
Review of Reviews, with article under above 
heading. 

This is a subject that The Miller initiated 
nearly thirty years ago, under the heading of 
” Years of Plenty and State Granaries,” and 
our back numbers are full of it under this and 
other headkigs. 

It is worth mentioning that at the time we 
first brought the matter before the pubUc, prac- 
tically every newspaper ridiculed the idea that 
we were in any serious danger of starvation, 
and that, even if we were, the only means of 
avoiding it was to increase our Navy. Various 
other alternatives have been suggested in our 
columns as a means for keeping a good reserve 
of grain in the country, in Order to overcome the 
objections of those to whom the idea of ” State 
Granaries ” did not appeal. Of recent years, 
of course, the subject has been a pet one with 
many journals, but we have never yet seen that 
any journal has thought it worth its while to 
give credit to The Miller for having first taken up 
the question. We hive during the past thirty 
years treated the subject from every standpoint, 
and practically exhausted it. We are still as 
concerned as ever, realising as we do the very 
serious position in which we should be in the 
event of*war, and any temporary set-back hap- 
pening to our fleet. We do not pin our faith to 
” State Granaries,” ” Bounties,” or any scheme 
in particular, but say now, as we have always 
done, it is a matter worthy of very serious con- 
sideration and definite action on the part of the 
Government, though no Government, whether 
Tory or Liberal, appears to have given it more 
than a passing thought. One of our readers 
many years ago wrote an article for our paper 
suggesting hov^ by a certain method it would be 
possible for a wealthy foreign power^ without 
firing a shot, to starve us into submission. It 
seemed so possible of accomplishment that we 
feared to publish it, and lent the article to Lord 
Salisbury, Who was then Prime Minister, to get 
his views. He cautiously abstained, however,* 
from passing any opinion on the article, but 
mirely wrote that it ” ought not to be pub* 
lished.” Evidently even he regarded the matter 
seriously; but still nothing was done, ••and* 
apparently never will be done until we are Weed 
to repeat the cry of too late. Yours,^ etc*, 

^ „ BowARiy Martin, ' 

Managing Etlitor, The MiUet 





'» tAitOTUOES’^ua'U 

LANGUAGES AND 

Last month notice wa6 given of a book by 
Mile, de Prat*, entitled “ France from Within/^ 
Amongst other most interesting matter, it con- 
tains a chapter upon education in France, from 
which I quote some remarks about Fr^ch 
educational establishments, which are dissimilar 
to out: own in many ways. Mile, de Pratz says : — 

On the benches of the Lyc^es all classes mix together 
and make a most exhaustive study of their own language, 
learning to speak and write it with the greatest purity 
There is in France no possible means of establishing 
c lass distinctions according to varying degrees of purity 
in speaking the mother tongue, as there often is m 
England a peer’s son and a grocer’s son, educated at the 
same establishment, cannot be differentiated by their 
manner of speaking 

The Universities deal with all establishments for 
secondary education, the municipalities control the 
municipal or primary schools, which do not give classical 
teaching, but make a great stand for modern languages 
All primary ^hools except the iLcoles Pnmaires 
Supfrieures are free Lastly come the itcoles Libres 
and the ecclesiastical schdola and colleges and convents, 
in which the teaching is rattier an education than an in 
structionj for it teaches boys and girls the social arts 
ind inculcates good manners — also a holv horror of the 
Republic * In French society to dav it is still possible 
to discern whether a man or woman has been educated b} 

I religious institution or a State one All schools are 
subject to State inspection A Lyc<^e ranks somewhat 
higher than a College, but professors in both must hold 
one of the higher University aegrecs, the aggregation or 
the licence Each Lycec has at its head a Directeur, 
who IS aided by the Censeur (in the girls’ Lyc^es, 
Survcillantes G6ti(^ralcs), and the Econome But the 
trench Directeur cannot appoint or dismiss the Pro 
fcbseur be or she has neither the rights nor the per 
sonal influence of the English Headmaster* or Head 
mistress Each Lyc^e is partly self supporting and 
partly State supported , thus the fees paid by the pupils 
are low enough to be withm the means of modest rate 
payers The social position of University professors — 
both men and women — is very different in France from 
what It IS in England, all intellectual attainment being 
greatly revered 

The lecture hours in boys’ LycAes are from 8 30 to 

II 30 and from i 30 to 4 30, Thursday being the week 
day holiday But though the Lyc6e hours arc not too 
long, the hours of /preparation are, for in the winter a 
Lyc^en over twelve is supposed to work iii hours daily, 
in summer 12 hours 

Few Engflish parents would like their children, 
just entering their teens, to devote such long 
hours to their work, jpven for the sake of per- 
fection in the mother tongue; but most teachers 
^would sigh at the way that the teaching of the 
mother tongue is still considered of secondary 
importance in our schools. ^ 

, • ESPERANTO. 

La Revuo for October has, besides the six- 
teenth .and seventeenth chapters of Numbers 
(Dr. Zamenhof’s translation), an interesting 
account of tlje tou^n of Zabadell Hi Spain, in 
which place the Vhoje of Ihe Town Council are 



LETTER- WRITING. 


ardent Esperantists ! At a great festival which ’ 
occurred there lately a play (transluted into ^ 
Esperanto), “ The Mystery of Sorrow/* wds 
performed in the open air to an audience ol 5,000 
people, according to a Spanish daily paper, Tha 
Tribune. In that same town a new strteet has ^ 
been named “ Zamenhof.*’ In the same number 1 
M. Bourlet gives his capital account of the Cop^ 
gress at Warsaw. Of course, in the ordinary ^ 
restaurants the carte ” was not in Esperanto, 
but a Polish acquaintance persuaded him to haVc 
some “ barcho. ” M. Bourlet does not leave ^ 
to wonder what sort of a dish it is. “A rose- 
coloured soup,” he says, ‘‘of which the first , 
spoonful seems rather acid, the second nicer, 
and by the time you have swallowed half, your 
great regret will be that the plate will soon be 
empty.” 

Two amusing new Esperanto publications are 
a translation of Tom Gallon’s ‘‘ Tatterlcy ” by 
Andrew Wilson (is 6d. British Esperanto 
Association). The story tells of an old miser, 
Caleb Fry, who take^ upon himself the rdle of 
his servant, Tatterley, who has died, and in this 
character endeavours to undo some of the cvH 
done by him as Caleb Fry. The second volume ^ 
IS an original account of ” Three Englishmen 
Abroad ” (Tri AngJoj Alilande. is. B.E.A.), 
The hero of the story is soft-hearted and a con- 
stant prey to a succession of *' Merry Widows,” 
otherwise landladies; so two friends persuade 
him to accompany them abroad as a means of 
escape, they solemnly assuring him that they 
sp>eak French and German fluently. They don't, ‘ 
and as there <ire ” Merry Widows ” abroad as 
well as in England the laughable difliculties can 
well be imagined The author, John Merchant, 

IS to be heartily congratulated, and so are 
Esperantists. So much progress is being made 
in every direcnon that we can only refer oUr ^ 
readers to the British Esperantist for a full 
account, but mention must be made of the 
monthly gathering for religious worship (held ^ 
at Emanuel Church Hall, May ton Street, ' 
Holloway, at 3.15 p.m., every second Sunday in 
the month), which is in no wise sectarian, and 
consists of prayer, Bible-reading, singing, and 
a sort of sermon, open to discussion — all ip^ 
Esperanto, of course. / 

AN ESPERANTO NEW YEAR'S gift: \ 

Mr. Milledge’s Esperanto-English dictionary 
will be in time. There is no need to tell^ 
Esperantists of the value of this book, the 
of many )^ar8 of enthusiastic labour. It is ndt ] 
an ordinary dictionary ; its 550 odd pages are g 
compendium of phrases as well as w.dr<£i. ^ sl 



pPppics of the Day in the Peri^icMs of thc.Month 


IliaWE AFFAIRS, SDCUL AN0 POLITICAL. 
I/A Land : ' 

j i! llie Propo^d t^d Taaes, by Sir R. I. Pal^rave, 
% Natioilal Rev,’"* Nov, 

R Rural and Agricultural Education, by J. C. Mcdd, 
S ‘^^Nlneteeinth Cent,*’ Viov^ 

R ^ Agricultural Labourers and the Minimum Wage, 
8 ^ by R. Leonard, “ Economic Rev/’ Oct. 

linAlw; 

j ' National Service, by Earl Roberts, “ National 
Rev,*’ Nova 

f tPhe Imperial General Staff, by Col. A. Pollock, 
^ Fortnightly Rev,** Nov, 

The English Manoeuvres of 1912, by X., “ Ques- 
tjons Diptomatiques,” Oct- 16. 

< The British Army and a Continental War, by X., 
^ Rev. de Paris,*’ Oct. i. 

C What has England to expect from" the Armies of 
'Jf! her Allies on the Continent? by Lieut. -Gen. von 
Gortr, “ Deutsche Rev,” Oct. 

& France’s Black Troops, by A. Guignard, ” Nou- 
I, velle Rev/* Oct. 15. 

IfOaaala: ^ 

iPfea for the Mid-Scotland Ship Canal, by Com- 
\ mander Currey, ” National Rev,” Nov, 

A^ChUdren : 

l * The Neglected Child in New South Wales, by Sir 
L C, Mackellar, ” Nineteenth Cent,” Nov. 

y British Land and British Emigration, by Sir 
.Gilbert Parker, “Nineteenth Cent,” Nov. 

B 'mSnmce: 

Conservatism and Free Trade, by G. H. Powell, 
pi '* Fortnightly Rev/’ Nov. 

ise of Woes and the Quantity Theory, by 
. J- S. Nicholson, “ Qrly. Rev,” Oct. 

5 and Prices, by Harold Cox, “ Edinburgh 
’’ Oct. 

Ister Covenant, “ Qrly. Rev,” Oct. 

Rule and Civil War, by L. Cope Cornford, 
tional Rev,” Nov. 

Laws : 

hurch and the Marriage Law, by D. C. 
bury, ” Nineteenth Cent,” Nov, 

pt Avles : 

g The Soul of the Navy, by Trafalgar, “ National 
W‘ Rev,” Nov, ^ 

Progress of Submarines, by G. Blanchon, 
Rev, des Deux Mondes,” Oct, 15. 

J Concentration of the French Naval Foroc^, Rev. 
p 4 e Paris,” Oqt. i. 

Hhpg^iitnieiitary* JlCb : 

k'vThe RafUoal Plutotyacy, by Inquirer, ” National 

TO ^ 

bOTTO.IW Outlook as Seen by a British Cand^ 

ffr ,dkti, CaldweH^ Nlnete^with Cent/* Nov. 


Democracy and Liberalism, by A. A. Baumann^ 
“ Edinburgh Rev,” Oct,' ^ " 

Unionist Prospects, by Curio, “ FbrtnighBy Rev/^' 
* Nov. ' ^ f 

Mr. Churchill and Federalism, by Ac G. Garcfineff 
“ Fortnightly Rev,” Now, 

Social Parity : ^ 

Parliament *and the White Slave Traffic Bill, by 
J. H. Whitehoijse, “ Con temp. Re\,” Nov. 
Socialism, Social Reform, &c. : 

What is Social Reform? by Page, “ Black- 

wood,” Nov. 

State Toryism and Social Reform, by F. E. Smith, 

“ Oxford and Cambridge Rev,” Nov, 

Syndicalism and Socialism, by J. A. R. Marriott,, 
“ Nineteenth Cent,” Nov. 

Telegraphy : 

Points for the Wirelest^ Committee, by W. R. 
Lawson, “ National Rev,” No\ . 

Temperance and the Liquor Traffic: 

Temperance and Legislation, bv Arthur Page, 

“ Oxford and Cambridge Rev,” Nov, 

Wales; 

Endowments of the Ancient British Church in 
Wales, by Sir R. T^thbridge, “ Nineteenth 
Cent,” Nov. 

Women: 

A Precedent for the Franchise BUI, by H. N. 

Brailsford, “ Englishwoman,” Nov. 

Womans Suffrage and the Reform Bill, by J. T. 

Agg-Gardner, “ Englishwoman,” Nov. 

The Awkward Age of the Women’s Movement, by 
Israel Zangwill, “ Fortnightly Rev,” Nov. 
Woman and the State, by Anna Garlin Spencer, 

“ Forum,” Oct. 

Women Workers in Textile Trades, bv J. Haslam, 

“ Englishwomail/* Nov. 

The Position of Women in China, by Ladv Blake, 

“ Nineteeth Cent,” Nov. 

COLONIAL AND FOREIGN. 

Colonlei and the Empire: 

Practical Imperialism, by the Duke of Westminster, 

“ Nineteenth Cent,” Nov. 

Foreign PbUey: > 

The Control of Foreign Affairs, by P, Mornell, 
”Cofltemp, Rev/* Nov. ^ 

Towards an Imperial Foreign Policy, by Sidney 
Low, ** Foftni^iily Rev,” Nov. 

Pea& Movomant: * v 

The Federation of Europe, by Sir Mix WaochierA 
“ Cofitmnp. R^/* ^ ' 

Tbe^Brififilh Fkiet ah# the Peace # the WorMf ty 
Sir Charier llruoe,|” Deutsche Rev,^* Oct^ 
Aiiatrla-ilixng||jiy; ^ * 

The ParlianientSiy Revedution In Rangary, -Mr 
Korodi, ** Preuss^Jk.laM^ ^ 



' ' * / . ' ^ ^ 

BtlllluB 'fMw# A** (see^aitet) Moni^iJi'o, Turteay) ? 

The War jirtha B^aii$ : ' ^ ' 

Awstrlah Politician on- Deutsche Rev,^’ Nov. 
BarliCer^ J* EAii% on, ‘^Fortr^^tly kev,’* Nov. 
Oo^Wt^ Y. oa ** Drande Rev,” Oct. 25- 
, Dillon, Dr*. E. |., on# Contejnp. Rev,” Nov. 
Molded, B., on# ** Pretissische JahrbiicW,*^ Oct. 
Thfomasiaon, (^mmander de, on, ” Questions 
^Diplomaticjues,” Oct. 161 “ Corresj^dant,” 
t>ct. 25. ’ 

England, India, and the Balkan Warj by S. M. 
Mitra, ” Nineteerith Cent,” Nov. 

The Triple Entente and the Present Crisis, by W. 
Mortod Fullerton, ” National Rev,#* Nov. 

The Armies of the Danubian and Balkan States in 
1912, by A de Tarl^, ” Questions Diploma- 
tiques,” Oct- i. 

Belgium : * 

The Defeat of the Opposition and the Duty of 
Catholics, by C. Woeste, *‘ Rev. G^n^rale,” Oct. 

M, Bemaertand Belgian Politics, bv L. Delacroix, 
” Correspondartt,” Oct. 25. 

China: 

The Chinese Loan, bj*) Kergant, ” Rev. de 
Paris,” Oct. 15. 

France : 

The Re-Birth of France, by Dr. M. Ritzenthaler, 
” Konservative Monatsschrift,” Oct. 

Proportional Representation ; tht‘ Proposal before 
the Senate, by P, G. I.a Chesnais, ” Grande 
Rev,” Oct. 10. 

Budget Irregularities, by J. Celte, ” Nouvelle 
Rev,’* Oct. 15. 

Germany : 

German Socialism To-day, by P. Ix)uis, ** La 
Revue,” Oct. 15. • 

Problems of Social Democracy Solved and 
Unsolved, by P. Kampffmeyer, '* SoziaJistische 
Monatshefte,” Oct. 31. 

Imperialism at the Chemnitz Social Democratic 
Congress, by M. Schippel, *‘ Sozialistische 
Monatsh^te,” Oct. 17. 

Chemnitz and the Elections to the Prussian Diet, 
^ E, Bernstein, ” Sozialistische Monatshefte,** 
Oct. 17. 

Sympathies ai^ Antipathies for Germany, by 
Prince Emik zu Hohenlohe-Langcnihurg, 
” Deutsche Rev,” Oct. 4 

India 1 

England, India, and the Balkan War, by S. M. 

, Mitra, *‘ Nineteenth pent,” Nov. 

Mnnine Dnctrln^# by P. F. Martin, ” Fortnightly 
, ;lli*v,** Nov. 

Mimtenagf^ 1 

Dettfir^ hrw Monten^ro, by C. Loiseau, ** Rev. 
de Paris/’ Oct. 15. 

Montenegro, by Herbert Vivian, ” Fortnightly 
• Nov. 

Nicolas Of Montenegro and the Tsardom of th^ 
Serbe,* by Wadham Peacock, ” Nineteenth 

^ Nov, 

P1M4M1 

Rev,” Oct. 


The Panama Canal ToM% W Colquhotm^vS 
* » ” North Amer, Rev,** Oot, r , ^ 

Was Panama a Chapter of National 
by Rear-Adm. A. T. Mahan# ” North Aiwm 
R ev,” Oct. 

Persia: * * * 

The Problem of Persia, ” Edinburgh Rev,” CMl# 

The Present Situation, by Prof. E, C- 
” Contemp. Rev,** Nov. 

Persian ^Affairs, by Dr. E, Daniels, ” Preusai9dbe .| 
Jahrbiicher,** Oct. * 

Switzerland : < l 

The Swiss Press and Foreign Policy, by* 
Bonjour, ” Bibliothfeque UniverseUe,” Oot.' 

Turkey ; 

Turkish Affairs, by Dr. E. Daniels, Preuaaisd^ ^ 
Jahfbucher,” Oct. 

The Crisis in Turkey, by Sir Edwin Pears, ** Con^ 
temp. Rev,” Nov. 

The Position of Turkey at Home and Abroad, 

AH Haydar Midhat Bey, *' Deutsche Rev,” OcL 
The Berchtold Proposal and Decentralisation in 
Turkey, by A. Adossides, ” BibliotWique Uni- 
ver^elle,” Oct. 

Turkish War Taxes, ” Preussische Jahrbiicher,” 

The Weak Point of the Turkish Army, by 
Leunc, ” Grande Rev,” Oct. 25. 

The Reorganised Turkish Army, by H. C. Woods, 

” Fortnightly Rev,” Nov. , 

Leaders of the Albanian Revolution, by S. L^y, ^ « 
” Questions Diplomatiques,” Oct. 16. 

United States: 

The Presidential Election ; , 

Bacourt, P. d^, on, ‘‘ Questions Diplomatiques/*^ i 
Oct. I. f ' 

Brooks, Sydney, on, ‘‘ Fortnightly Rev,” Nov. 
Unsigned Artides on, ” Edinburgh Rev,” Oct. ;v 
” Qrly. Rerv,” Oct.; ” Correspondanl,” Octj 
25 ' 

Presidential Candidates and the Trust Problenv 
by Eh*. R. Maclaurin, ” Contemp. Rev,” Nov* ^ " 

Why I am for Taft, bv J. H. Hammond, ” North J 

Amer. Rev,’* Oct. ' 

President Taft and the Solid South, by D. 

Dorroh, *‘ Nineteenth Cent,” Nov. 'j 

Why I am for Wilson, by Senator J. A. 0 *Gonnail/<^| 
” North Amer. Rev,” Oct. 

Why I am for Roosevelt, by Senator M. Poindexter, 

” North Amer. Rev,” Oct. ^ 

Roosevelt or the Republic! Bv G. 

North Amer Rev,” Oct. 

The New Nationalism in America, by Prof. tuuD^J 
S. Reinsch, ” Preussische Jahrbiicher,” Oct. 


The Cofnhill Magazine maintains its 
and is quitfe catholic in its rai^e of subject 
poem by William Watson, ” Dublin Bay/* dndlJ 
” The Poetry of Sir Allred Lyall,** by Majoir^l 
MacMunn, are two good things of many in 
November issue ; and Mr, $. G. Tallentyre*s 
^trait of eatly Victorian life, 

Rlcbenda,** is most readable. , 




Diary and Obituary for October. 


. SVENTS OF TBE MONTH 

let. X. Official Opening of the ChQrdi Congress 

«t Klddlesbiough* 

Opening of the Annual Conference of the | 
Bavw Union at Cardiff. J 

Opening of the Twenty-third Annual Confer- 
race of the Miners^ Fedexation of Great 
\ Britain at Swansea, 

t Opening of the Autumn Meeting of tha 
Iron and Steel Institute at Cardiff. ‘ 

' Official Opening of the Annual Conference 
of the National Union of Women Wbrken 
of Great Britain and Ireland at Oxford- 
' A ' Opening of the Birmingham Festival with 
; Sir ifriirv Wood as Conductor, 

f Anti-Home It'i'r l>rir.<iii-i:ii:hr.-. ii: 

King Manor'.'* Mairi.s") jit 'I.!; r.6 
hw renounced hope of a Monarchical 
Restoration in Portugal, published In the 
GamhiSt Paris. 

V Opening of the Trial of the 34 Labour 
Leaders charged with oonspiracy in an 
alleged dynamite campaign m the United 
States. 

±, Mr. Wilks, who was imprisoned for refusing 
to pay his wife's income-tax, was released. 

. Severe Sentences were pas^ on some 
Royalists for conspiracy m Lisbon. 

3» Opening of the Wesleyan Church House at 
Westminster. 

, Opening of Nottin^m Goose Fair ; the 
oldest carnival of the kind in Great Britain. 

Miss Gladys Evans, sentenced to five years' 
penal Mrvitude, released on licence from 
Monntjoy Prison. 

Trial of Cymrians engaged in the recent riots 
ended ; xo prisonen sentenced to terms of 
imprisonment, and ordered to pay fines 
and compensations. 

Express train from Boston to New York 
wrecked ; 8 killed. 

• Charles F. Walsh, aviator, killed at Trenton, 
f > New Jersey. 

4. Mr. Lloyd George presided at a Omfexence 
at Caxton Hall, held to consider further 
financial pixivision for medical benefit. 

Submarine Ba, of tbe Plymouth Division, 
was sunk in a collision with a Hambutg- 
American Hner off Dover ; 15 lives lost. 

Herr Beckmaier, German aviator, killed at 
Hanover. 

Opening of the Celebrations of the Centenary 
of the Cortes of Cadiz, and the Constitution 
of 1913. 

Railway Accident at Alicante, Spain, re- 
ported ; 6 killed, and several injorra. 

Ai^veisary of the Portuguese Republic 
celebrated. 

Wi^idrawal of Turkish troops from Samos 
reported. 

Mr. Roosevelt appeared before the Senate 
Committee at Washington. He was 
charged with receiving impropCT financial 
support during his two previous Presi- 
dential campaigns. 

9. The Eari of Liverpool appointed Governor 
and Conunander-in-Qil^ of the Dominion 
of New Ze^and: 

Fourth Anniveraary of the Pioclamation of 
Bulg^an Indepwdenoe. • 

Extetmixutkm of a pirate stron^iold, near 
Macau, China, by order of the Portuguese 
Govnument, rnwried; 300 kUled, and 
about 500 vottnaed. 

Fitting In Nicaragua reported ; American 
troops intervened. 

fK. A Church demonstratkm was held at the 
Lyceum Theatre in support of the White 


Two aviators, Herr Alig and a mechanic, 
were killed, near Joh"'’nirtal, Gecmany. 

Railway Strike iu Spain ea<M. The men 
agreed to resume work on October 7th. 

7, Laud Values Couferaice held at Caxton Hall, 
Westminster. 

Opening of the Annual Cmifemioi' of the 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants 
i ' ' at Dublin. 


The Persian Govenuaent uxogramtne an- j 
nounoed, and tbe defeat df the insurgents ' 
reported. | 

Spe<^ Meeting of the Council pf the Royal 
Agricultural Society held to discuss the | 
recent orders of the Board of Agriculture 
dSalingwith the outbreak of fiwt-and^mouth 
dlle^ in Ireland. 

Church Defence Meeting at Cardiff. 

The Mansion House . THan%c Relief Fund 
Committee decided to have the Fund 
administered by local committees under 
tbe control of a Central Body in Loiffkm ; 
amount collected, £476,760.^ 

For attempting the life 01 tiie King of Italy, 
Alba, an Anarchist, was senten^ to 30 
yeais' imprisonment, 7 in solitary con- 
finement. 

Opening of tbe International Congress of 
Archeology In Rome. 

Torpedo-boat destroyer Hardy launched at 
SMthampton. the first to be fitted with 
Diesel oil engmeafdr propulsiqn. 

For attempting to sell plans to the British 
Intelligenoe Department, Kagelmann, a 
German, was sentenced to 6 years' p^al 
servitude. 

The Nobel Prize for Medicine for loia 
awarded to Dr. A. Carrel, of the Rocke- 
feller Institute, New York. 

Festivities celebrated throu^out China to 
commemorate the Revolution. 

Annual Meeting of tbe National Liberal 
Council at Newport. 

The United States Government paid /40,ooo 
to Canada as compensation under tbe 
Fur Seal Convention. 

Centenary of General Brock celebrated 
throughout Canada. 

Letter of Sir John Brunner to Liberal Asso- 
ciations on Naval policy published. 

Memorial to King Edward at Brighton un- 
veiled by Duke of Norfolk. 

Opening of the International Stamp Exhi- 
bition in J/mdon. 

Ex- President Roosevelt shot by faimtic. 

Opening of the Autumn Assembfv of tbe 
Congregational Union of England and 
Wam at Manchester. 

Openhiff of Che International Conference of 
tbe Hour at the Paris Observatory. 

Oobionl and Bippert, airman and p^senger, 
killed at La (^ux de Fonds, Switzerland. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pethick Lawrence retlzed from 
tbe W.S.P.U. owing to a New Policy 
outlined bv the Uniem. 

Prince Licimowaky appointed German 
Ambassador to Engjand. 

A typhoon killed 400 people Jn the Island of 
Cebu, and caused £5,000,000 worth of 
damage * and destroys 2,000 bouses in the 
Island of Leyte, and caused £260,000 worth 
of damage. 

Mr. W. E. Davidson appointed dkivernor of 
Newfoundland, and Ilieut.-Col. Cf R. M« 
O'Brien appointed Governor of the 
SeycheUes. 

Suffragist Demonstration at the Albert Hall. 

Great Anti-War Socialist Demonstraiion in 
Vienna. 

Full pardon gran^ by Italy to the 
inhabitants of Ttipdi and Cynmalcs who 
had taken part in tbe war with Turkey. 

The Treaty of Lausanne signed between 
Turk^ and Italy at Ouchy. 

Sheik ^awlah, who was imprisoned Cor 
conspiracy', released ai Alexaiidna. 

Opening of the Dommions' RovaJ Com- 
mission on the Commercial Relations of 
the Empiie, held in London. 

Particulars of Ghent-Terneuzen Railway 
fraud reported; sum bivolved between 
four and six millions. 

Full pardon granted by Turkey to the 
InhaMtants of tbe £gean Islands who 
had taken pattin tbe war with Italy. 

Salar-ed-DowIab reported to be advancing 

onTshewnT 


Semi-ofiioial innoiMbwuent made in Ottawa 
that the Borden Government has resolved 
upon a policy of "imnu^th and efiec- 
tirve" aid to- the naval defenoe of the 
Empire.' 

ro. Lord Stratjhcona laid the foundation-stone 
of the How Queen Alexandra Wing at tbe 
British Home and for Innirables, 

Miss Helen Craggs, SuTfT.ii;ist, seiitrncrd to 
o months' hard labour for nn asirmpi on 
Nunehiun House, the property of Mr. 
Lewis Harcourt,M.P. 

The Kaiser unveded a statue of Admiral 
Coligny at WllheJmsbavein. 

Three Gennaos, Karl Banchdin, Johann 
Berger, and another man, were sentenced 
to 8, 6, and 6 years' Imprisonment respec- 
tively for supplying information to the 
French Inteltiigmce Llepartment 
Dqparture of Municipal icpresentatives of , 
Vienna, Prague, and Bad Isch], who had 
been the gifests of the City Corpbration 
for a week. 

Mass meeting held in Yannonth to protest 
against the practice a( trawling for herring. 
New comet discovered by M. Sdnaumann, of • 
Nice Observatory. 

Mr. G. Arnold, of the Burma CfiUe, sentenced 
to one year's simple Imprisonment for 
commenting on the verdict of the district 
judge at Mergui, who acquitted a British 
officer charg^ with the abduction of a 
native girl. 

Lleuts. Beissbarth and Lang, Bavarian 
aviators, killed while flying nom Nurem- 
berg to Ulm. 

Celebration of the xoyth Anniversary of the 
Battle of Trafalgar throughout Great 
Britain and the Colonies. 

National Conference on Sea Training held in 
London. 

Agreement adopted by the Coal Conciliation 
lEkmd for the federated districts of England 
and North Wales, granting increases of is. 
a week to about 400,000 colliery workers. 
Opening of the International Conference on 
the \^ite Slave Traffic in Brussels. 

Duke of Connaught returned to Ottawa,^ 
having completed his tour of the country, 
which began on May 6th last. 

Statement made by sir George White, that 
28 military monoplanes, costing over 
£30,000, had been ordered by the Iialiaii 
Government. 

Serious illness of the Tsarevitch announced. 

Sir William Conyni^sm Greene appointed 
Ambassador to Japan in succession to Sir 
Clsude MacDonald. 

Meeting in support of memorial to Lord 
Lfetrr. held at the Maotioo House. 

Addivss signed by x 00,000 persons presented 
to Mme. Sara Berahaidt on her 69th 
birthday. , , 

Riot of housewives in Berlin, owing to refusal 
o! huidim loiuppi} cheap Kiisaian meat, 
ti Oci iii-aiiuii of Veia Cruz bv FockTal truopi. « 
and end of Mexican KelK*!liou, Git. 
Di.iz and his staff taken prisonen. 

Ihiblic aiuiouncnmrnt tbst the old connection 
between the Oirier of tbe Hstib. and West- 
minster Abbri' is to be renewed. V 
Sir Gerald Strickland appointed to succeed 
Lord Chelmsford as Govexuor bf New 
South Wales. , ^ 

Opening of the Congress of the Men's lutft'- 
national Alliance toe Women's Suffrage In 
London . 

Launchijig of tbe at Devon]^, 

and accident on boflUid isphlthii fu injury 
to ConunandCT WhitfaspB and 3 men. 

House of Cervantes, at Viflladolid, pimiissed 
by-Klng AJphonso for aOrvantes Museuiff. 
FUty-elghth A^vsts^ of the Battle of 

Resolution adqp'tidg the principle of taxing 
fonlgn vliiton passed st s oonferenos of ! 
French mayors at La RoebsUe. 

Battle tietween Conaervatlvea aad,„LdMxsife 
In Centi^ Parh, Hivana ; many: 

' injured. 



"IWtAfV 'aM OKitoX## ' 




Pbllofe Lieut. Beqker, ebeigefl with cochpUcity 
i,n tbei mntder of IRmithal, wae f^und 
guIUy of iDttrder in the tlegiee. 

New tunnel under the Thames, eonneoting 
North and South Wooiwieh, onened 
Repudiation by cotton operadveil of the 
Brooklandi AKiCuncat ^'oiitrd. 

Fund for famllim of Injured aviaton insti* 
tutod by the Kaiser. 

Terms of Treaty between France and Spam 
regarding Morocco pitbliehed. 
Franco'American Committer to develop 
friendly relations between France and the 
United States incoipoiated at New York 
Gen Dias, Col. Migtmi, and Major Zarati, 
the principals in the Vera Ciuz rising, 
sentenced to death by court-martial . 
execution postponed pending the decision 
of th^ Supreme Court 

Cltisen Sunday observed b London Churches 
Congress of FWe Labour, at Memorial Hall, 
Faningdon Street, opened. 

Deputatm from the drift-net bemng fuhery 
Industry to Mr McIGnnon Wo^, Mr 
Runciman, and Mr. T. W. Russell, to 
protest against the taking of immature 
nsh by trawlmg 

Arbitration at the Hague on Russia's Indem- 
nity Claim against Turkey in the war of 
1877^ bcMi) 

Opeumg of Tcstivities commemorating Con- 
stantine the Great, organised by the 
Vatican in Rome 

New Roumanian Conservative Coalition 
Cabinet formed 

Hussein Hilmi Pacha appointed Turkish 
Ambassador to Vienna 
Railway collision at StreetsvUle, Ontario* 
two men of the 48th Royal Canadian 
Highlanders killed, and 28 injured 
Marconi Contract Inquiry opened 
Committee on Trade Union Bill begun 
White Paper givmg history of negotiations 
preceding the issue of 10 millions to China 
issued 

Canon Hensley Henson appoint! d Deau of 
Durham in succession to the late Dean 
Kitchm 

Manifesto published in Pekin, restoring the 
Dalai Lama to his former rank and titles 
Reconstruction of Canadian Cabinet, owing to 
the resignation of F D Mouk, Minister 
of Public Works 

Conference on Anglo-German understanding 
at the Guildhall 

Mr C M Bailhache appointed Tudge of the 
High Court 

Vote against acceptance of new terms to 
docton by the National Medical Union, at 
Manchester. 

Release of Miss Helen Craggs 
Electums m the second degree for the Duma 
concluded 

Ueut Motitz, a Bavarian aviator, killed at 
the Oberwiesen fljHng ground 
New Turkish Cabinet formed, with Kiamil 
Pasha as Grand Vizier 
IMSscdution of PatUament in Roumania 
The Nw YofA, ttie United States largest 
sttper-Dieaduought, launched at Brooklyn 
Sale of M!r and Mm. pothick Lawrence's 
goods to meet costs pi prosecution in 
conspiracy trial, amounting to £1,100 
Gen. Lyautev and M Emile Routroux elected 
members of the Ftench Acadony 
Rev. J 0 Feetbam appointed Bishop of 
Auckland. 


SPEECHES 

I Dr. Lan|, Archbishop of York, at Church 
Congresa at Middlesbrough, on the Ancient 
Church m the Modem World 
Archdeacon Cuh*«tnghAm, at Church CongrsMi, 
OD the IhSuiancie Act. 

Mr. Mdatetinan, at ChUxeh Congress, on the 
Inkuranoe Aet. 

G. ‘ Bohme. at Church Congress, on 
Friesd^ SacktVs and the Inmrance Act, 

Mr Robert StttlBisg at Smunea. on 
_ Syndicalism, 

ah Edward ChnoOi at Glasgow, on the 
Ulatec Covenant. 

‘ ‘ npl SeSly. at Dumfries, on thrf 


at ^t^gavenhy, on the 


a6. 


/ 

Lord at Btshop Aaokland, 

Mr. McKtiina, at Pentypool, on Dfaestab- 
lishment. 

Mr. Lowfher, at Penrith, on the Scout 
Movement* 

Mr. BlbKeaim, at Blaenavon, on the White 
Stave Trafttc BUI, and DisestablishmeDt in 
Wake. 

Sir Rufus Isaacs, at Edinburgh, on Majority 
Rights in Ulster 

Mr. Asquith, at Ladybank, on the Ulster 
Protest and Unionist blunders. 

Mr. George Lambert, at Chawleigh, 
Tk^^' Values as a Basis of 

Mr A Bellamy, at Dublin, on the Settlement 
of Railway Diapates 

Archbishop Davidsem, at Cardiff, on Welsh 
Disestablishment. 

Sh- Arthur Boscawen, at Tunbridge Wells, 
on Land and the Housing Problem. 

Sir John Benn, at the National Liberal Club, 
.London, on the Reform of London Govern- 
ment 

Lord Selbome, at Southampton, on the 
Unionist Scheme 

Mr Pretyman, at Blackburn, on the I.and 
Question. 

Mr. Balfour, at Haddmgton, on Home Rule 
and the Unionist Party 
Mr Hemmetde, at Edinnurgh, on the Smgle 
Tax 

Mrs Fawcett, at Manchester, on Woman 
Suffrage 

Lord Rosebery, at Peebles, on Books 
Mr George Wyndham, at Limenck, on 
Home Rule 

Mr. Bonar Law, in London, on Bv Elections 
and Home Rule, 

Mr F £ Smith, at Lmooln, on Ulster’s 
Determination. 

Mr Lloyd George, m London, on the Insur- 
ance Scheme at Work 

Mrs Fawcett, at Westnunster, on Suffragists 
and the Labour Party 

Mr E G. Pretyman, at Afford, on the 
the Manning of the Navy 
Ixird Haldane, at BnsM, on Democracy 
and the New Univernty 
Earl of Selbome, at Halstead, Essex, on the 
Land Campaign 

Mr Rudyara Kipling, at Ashton-under- 
Lyne, on the Confidence Tnck In Politics 
Col Spely, at Colchmter, or the Army 
Sir H H Raphael, at Breadsall, on the 
Land Tax 

Mix Pankhurst, at Ixmdon Pavilion, on 
Militant Methods 

Mr Hemmerde, at Stockwcll, on the Land 
Question 

Mr. W B Maxwell, at the Authors' Club, 
on the future of the novel. 

Lord Curxon, at Manchester, on National 
Defence 

Lord Roberts, at Manchester, on German 
Policy 

Lord Grey, at Glasgow, on Proportmnai 
Representation 

Sir Herbert Tree, at Worcester, on Modem 
Ideals, 

Sir Evelyn Wood, at BiUencay, on Universal 
Service on Invasion 

Viscount Haldane, at the GuUdbalL on 
National Educatkm 

Mr. Bonar Law, at WbitdwU Romns, on 
NbncoDlbinnists and Home Role. 

Lord Charles Beresford, at Portsmouth, on 
the danger of unmeparedneo for war 
Lord Rob^ Cecil, at Retford, on Radical 
failures. 

Ur. Lewis Harooort, in Rossendale, on the 
GuUtotine as a Peao«n«lrcr. 

%. WsHer Runcunan, at SUand (Yorks), 
00 Germany and England, and Hmne Rule 
Likut*Gen, Shr Robert Baden-Powell, at 
Wells, on American Education 


Mr. A. 1 W. Gatti^ at Leicester, on a great 
Xjootii C)earinf*HDaie hi Londati. 

Mr. LewM Harcoort, at Wateiloot» on the 
Dutniftkaia ud Bie Navr. 

Mr. Betvy lUiba JMiulL, at Bradford, on the 
pwspeetk of a GenersLBleetiQii. 

Prof. awH. RlchirdSt at Oaind. on the 
SDvdnJgnty over Ait 






27. M. Raymond Potoeard,^ af ifaaM^ on 
Bikt^pecn SM m war k tht 
EaRr**^. 1^“ 

s8 Lord Robert Cecil, at Drspen* HalL 00 Co>^ 
parthtiihip and Labour uarosL _ 

Prmce Fbuad Pad^ at the Antihoa' ORih, 
ou Eduoatton In Egypt. 

Mr. tl. Tristram, at the Bi^ty Cteh, mi 
Taxation and the Rating of Land Vahias* 

29 Col. Biomley-DaveiDport^ at Chester, on Earl 

Roberts's speedi at Manchester cm GetmaB 
Policy, 

Mr. F. M Gueddla. at WhitefiefaFs TabOP^ 
uacle, on Londem Ground LandhMdS. 

Dr Mott, at the Royal Society of Arta, OB 
Insanity and MoAmu Civihgatigo. 

30 Ml. Winston CburcfaiU, at Sheffield, on m 

war in the Balkans. 

Mr. Walter Long, at Walthamstow, on fhB 
Government and Unionist apeakem 
Ulster * 

Sir Frank C. LasceUes, Count Leyden, and 
Sir T Crosby, at the Guildhall, on Anp^ 
German amity 

Mr. J. C Knge, at Naple^ Cape Cdlonyv oo 
the Naval Policy of toe Govunuiaut 

31 Prof. Simon Plexner, at Cross 

Hospital, on Infantile Paralysis. 

Hon. Whitelaw Reid, at Abetystwyth, on 
Thomas Jefferson 

Lord Selbome, at Basmgstoke, on Mitical 
Log-Rolling ^ 

THE WAR IN THE BAUANS 

Oct I Orders for mobUisatioa giVcn to the 
armies of Greece and Montenegro. 

Imperial Itadeh issued at CanstantinO|de, 
ordermg a general mobilisation of die 
Turkish Army. 

All Ottoman merchant shipping ordered to 
hold Itself at the disposal of the Ciovcih- 
ment 

3 Bulgaria In Anns. 

Nazun Padha appointed Turidsb Com- 
mander-In-Chief. 

Joint audience of the amb^viadois of France, 
Russia, and Italy with the King cl the 
Hellenes in Vienna 

Decision of Bulgana, Servia, and Grotoe to 
present demands to Turicey for 
mclndmg autonomy and Euiopeau oaDtrof 
in Macedonia. * 

4 Offer 4>f Turkw to revive Article XXIII of 

the BerUn Treaty, and alternatively the 
Law of the Vilay^ of i8go 

3. Opening of the Servian and HungariaB 
Parliaments , speeches from the Throne. 

The armies of Bulgana. Servia. Moutcoe^O. 
Turkey, and Greece mobilised. vl *1 

More than 10,000 Russian volunteers reported 
to be on the way to help Servih. 

Strong appeal of M Pomcarf to the 
to take collective action. 

ft. Adhesion in pnncipln to the French proposals 
for dealing with the Balkan crisis signified 
by the British Government. 

At the mstanoe of the Ambassadors of the 
Tripk Entente, the Porte agreed to 
ap^cation to the Vilayets m MapeAmia 
and Roumelia of Article XXIII. of I 
Berlin Treart’. 

7. Refusal of Catholic Albanians to aooept thB l 
tenns offered by the Turkish Govertunent 
to the gfoslems of Kossovo. 

Essad Pacha attacked. 

Vanous frontier skirmishes reported. 

Greek steamer seised by Turkey. 

B. War on Turkey declared by Montenem. 

Note of AiEtria-Hungary and RluSa, out . 
lining their policy, sent to the BaUcan 
States 

Protest of British, Fmttch, Rij^skn, Anstto* 
Hunganan, and German kthafotes againat 
the detention of Greek stoameta. . _ 

9. Invasion of Albania by the IfohlaNhriR 
j^yj nd capture of DekiiitoB, B TBtiwh M 

AsauxaBcea of RoumaniBh GoreimmMif^ iJ 
tendered to Bulgaria with regard to hpr 
attitude of neutnUty. 

10 CoUeetiye Ndte presented to Turkey by (feie 
five Great Pawere. in fayouic^Bf Refooar" 
Macedonia. 

Lt^er Of Enron d*EstoQroeUei de CoBataut, 

ir. taptS^ by JUcutenegskal 








Wf , TuxW »dbs^ ^ W^?IC^ in 
^.,-i9wo«ia imnotinoed*^ . 

•ptOex pvm lor mobillaatino ol tbf Tnrkish 

Sarvian’^Nirt^ to '^ilcAy. 

Identical O^^oa C<Lrb(>>|NgM;l«n Note |ird> 
aented tn Tof key 

ifcejectfnii bv tifAesf of tbe CoitectivnNote of 
. tite jPoweis annoUDoed 
Manl^to afainst war iesoeri by the 
latjemf Soclailiil at Brussels 
Owbnn of Tuaa by Ifontenej^Tins. 
invasion of Secvta 

TOat of Turkbrs reply to the Note of Octo- 
ber joth of the five Poweib puUHed- 
Bnlgarian nitimotoni to Turk^. 

Bolfibrian NotO to At^a and Russia 
‘ «f th( 


— „ the Powers 

itee for the weUaxe of t»e 


deoUnjlng 
sufficient , 

^ ChristiaiiS , 

Cretan deputies admitted to the Greek House 
^ oliMsembly 

Tuiddsh MinlsterB recalled from Balkan 
States. 

IbefortreSB of Helm taken by MoDtenegims 
Movement initiated by FTh^ to obtain a 
ooncert of tfie Powers in the cause of peace 
samonnoed 

lA Beraoe taken by Memtenegrtns. 

W War on Servia and Bu^psria declared by 
^ Turkey 

War on Turkey declared by Ser^ 

Ifi War on Turkey declared by Bnlgana and 
^Greece 

Ithe fortress of Kurt Kokale. and the town 
of Mmtafa Padia« taken by Bulgarians 
Blockade of ports begun by Turkistt end 
Greek navies 

f ln«win« taken by the Greeks, 
urkish frontier u^sed by Bulgarian troops, 
' and Csarevo, Solo, and Goma captured 
! r ^Va taken by the Monton^i^ 

, Bombaidment of Varha by Turkish wanhfps 
^ Guasinje taken by Mcotenegrins 
i^O, Karsamlie, a Servian town, taken by the 
Turits 

Capture cl Tiiovna and Turkish garrison by 
Bidgars reported, 

Cwture by Servians of the Rulva Hci,^ts 
Denature for the seat of war of First British 
t, detachnient of Red Cross volunu^. 

Advance of Bulganans on Adrianople 
tg proclamation announcing the neutrality of 
Bntam issued 

Oocupation of Lemnos ^ Greek warships 
Bulgarian Black Sea C^ast bombarded bv 
f Xnria. 

Meavy fitting round Adrianople and Kuk 
KUiSse between Turks and Bulgarians 
totnxe aS Jumaia by Bulgarians. 

Advanoe of Bulganans cm Kirk Kliisse. 

~ PUshthm taken by Servians 
||r Kirk KUisse taken by Bulgarians 
l )t K^anovo and Novibaaar captured by 
^ Servians. 

Servije taken by Greeks. 
j|b Scutari shelled by Montenegrins 

Bntry into Swnitxa of Umtrd Servians and 
Vukoyitch dmskn of Monrenegrms. 

^ Uikub token by Servians. 

^ Ishtip, Mscedoida, oocupiad by Bulganans 
Eauaotdiuary fkatfd Council held at 
I Coostantitt^le to oonsider ^ attitude 
t to he taken wrth regard (o the preqpfiSed 
i imediatioB by the Grwlt Powere 

Sekm of Baba Eski by Bulgatiain Gdvalry 
f oonfinued. ' 

Balgurlan occupation of Bunar Mb rer 
rep qr* fdi 

[ <;ap^ by Montenegrins of P^je, in Sanjak 

’ of Novi Bagar. ^ 

.Servian occupation of several places Sou^ of 

ly. of Khig Charles of Rotnnania tn hit 

'/ ^ Ckddnotoufun^ 

IL iMiQU taken by Servians. 

of Traish Macedonian forces to' 
L ^.MoaaMlrimdSalotii|ca^ 


, ^ ^ th i g rcMAtd betrtosn Mulgare 
•**wi Xurveeralh of AjwaniUEnev 


Pierce 

.oontin.iii^.to advance i^.Venda 
iiih toes M Visa. 

ttg^ N^ Pito In e 
ntniaoe. 

tbeStoaos* ^ , 
‘the Greshi^ 



Oct 


»5 


Mtovo. Spto destreyad by the Turks. 
MlaUds of Thasen and Itobroa Otou^ by 
the Greeks 

OUTUARY 

1 Major Atooder janies M'><^!tooki 4 &- 
Miss Brunoes AUHsen, con^tor, fi3 
Visobunf MountnrreW d7> 

Signor Guido papiAi, Violinist and com- 
poser, 65 

Mis. Ainold Moriey 

Mr Josiah Easton Creuisb, M X.C.|S 1 

Rev Grey Haalerlgg, 94. 

Mr John Elliot Hodgkin, art collector, da. 

M Beernaert, Belgimi Minister of State, 83. 
Major Herbert Stewart Buckle, A S C 
I^fessorW W. Skeat, 77 
Mr Frank C BostoCk, ^wman, 46 
Mr WlUiara Kuhe, musician, 87 
Sir Gerald FitaGerald, K C M G g 

Mr Donald Murray, Secretary of the National 
Uberal Chib 

Hon Sir Charles Mobs, Chief Juatice of 
Ontario, 72 « 

Mr Vaughan Pendred, Editor of the Engtacrr, 
76 

Sir Richmond Rltdiie, 38, 

Dr Washiaaton Epps* 84 
Mr H S Giaafd,R€«ktrar in Bankruptcy, 80 
Dr Kltdim, Dean re Durtiam. 83 
Right Rev Samuel Edward Maxsden, 80 
Dr Eugene Ckwald, M A , Ph D , 86 
X.ady Savile. 

Mr Frederic Robinson, actor, Bo 
Mr Richard Ten^le, Old Savoyard, 63 
Dr John Clancy, Catholic Bishop of Elphin, 
56 

Canon Edmund Lally Roxby 
Col Sir John P^ Wood, 32 
Hugh Glmdwr Owen, cricketer, sT 
Sir James H Young, 70 
Robert Barr, novelist, 62 
Su: Cteorge Napier Campbell, 86 
Sir Irving Courtenay, 75 
Baroness Gustave de Rothschild 
Bdw Spicer, of Spicer Bros , 73. 

Viscount Peel, 83 
Mnoeas RupreCht of Bavaria, 34 
Pierre Bertoo, actor and playwright, 70 
Gon Prince Alou Estezhasy, 68 
W. J. LMdlay, artist, 66 
Admiral Tchagin, commander of the Tsar's 
yacht Siafidaft, 53 

G K. Fortescue, Keeper of PCmted Books at 
British Museum, 64 € 

Mme. Judith, French actress, 83 

Prof ^gond, Frendi surgeon, 61 

Capt F Brmkley, Times Correspondent, 72 

l.ord Rkhard Howe Browne, 78 

M. Edgar Tinel, musician 

Mr, J H, A Trwnenheere, 57 c / 

Mr. Robert Wemyss Reoton, Procurator- 
Fiscal of MM-Lothian, 37. 

Vio^ President Sbwmao, 57 
Capt Ashley WUlianre, anender of Mafeking, 
43 

HOOSa or LORDS 

7 The Honse reassonbled after the Recess 
Statemenc by Lord Crewe on the War in the 


Second reading of the London Institution 
(Transfer) im 

Dlicttasion On the imprisoosnent of Mr. Wilks 
foe refusing to pay his'wifeb inoome^taa 
Ffret reading of Temperance (Scotland) Bill 
{.nodon Institotino (Transfer) BUlbact^d 
Seoond Reading of the Foreign Enllitonf 
BUI 

fPMltkm for appoinlxnent of addition^ bto 
agreed t<». 

AnCSS or COMIIOSIS 

. Moure reassemMed after fhe Vaeu' 

Of Sir Edward 





pehate on Mr moftaa hr t^fitbiekgi , 

the Home Emp Bfil* thn ^ 

amendlDMnt dereatod by 323 to 232 voUig $ 
tolperebre by Mr AUireito. Mr tore LaVr*. 



unto by ^ to ^ toji. 


■“bBs' 

gHto reptlWEji 


Iti Itoyd GtotoUi a^d Sk Edikanf CassreL ^ 
rr, Mtotoi statotots on the Mrereaf 
Agreement V of Investigate 

onto tej Bpetos by SIT' M. Normsh^ 

la, Horae Rule itoUto Mate resumed ; pto 
posed amendment moved by Mr. Camel to- 
xrenOve the report stoge oltreSlU from tbo 
opsrato of ^ oloauretoieciod by U64 to^ 
I7f votes , Mr BkreU> umundment to 
allot ay days Mstead Of v3 oamed by a 
majority of So; guiuotuie resolutiona 
carried by 203 votes against too. 

13. Crenraitceei stt^ of Home Rule plU resumed , 
Clause a relatinl to Legislative powers of 1 
Irito Parilament amendment of Mr 
Sandys negatlVod by top against 223 
vote*. 

Discussion on fbe GovUnunent's Seoiet Lahd 
Inquiry 

16 Committee stage of Home Rule BUl resumed,, 

and QaiMe 2 continurd 

17 Clause 2 of Home Rule Bill oontinued 

18 Discu-slon on the Irish Cattle Order and 
Foot and Mouth Disease 

Committer on Clause 2 of the Home Rule 
Bill resumed ; amendment exemptmg 
Trmity College, DuUm. end Queena 
University, Belfiasl, from the legislative- ■’ 
purview of the Irish PaTliament withdrawn , 
amendment to prohibit Insh Parliament 
from making laws regulating conditions, 
of labour moved by Mr Goldinan, and 
relected by 394 votes to tofi. 

Clause 2 of the Home Rule Bill resumed , 
amendment that Englteb be the sole 
official language, moved by Mr Malcolm, 
defeated bv 329 against azu. Clause 2 
closured and earned by 328 to 222 
Clause 3 of Horn Rule Bill, dealmg with 
relijrbus equality, Moceeded with 

23 Clause 31 of Home Rule Bill resumed and 

passed 

Statement of Mr Lloyd George as to the 
further proviskMi of medical benefit under 
the Insurance Act , decislaa of the Govesra* 
meat to increase the sum available, so as to* 
bring the payment up to 8s 6d. ^ head,, 
including drugs 

24 Qause 4 of Home Rule BUI, dealing with 

executive powers of Lora Lieutenant , 
amendment proposed by Mr j F Hope- 
to retain the Irish Executive under Impenai 
coDtnil, rejected by 280 to 190, proposal 
to abmish office of Levd Lieutmant lost 
by 296 to sot , Clause closured and carried 
by 296 to 198 

25 Ttousrem'cMi Law Court Arrears , Motion of 

sir Rufus Isaacs for petition to the King,, 
praying for the aptouVnrtit of a new 
judge, passed ^ to 14 votes , and 
staternent by Sir Rufus Isaacs that a 
Royal Commirernn told be appointed to 
htore into the various changes suggested. 
28. Home Rule Rill resumed i^Oaure 5, prating 
for transfer to the Irito PailHment of the 
Royal Irish Constabtilary, and the Adiniu> 

Istration of the OW Age itoto* ^***®“*^ i 

Insurance, add tebaut Rretofib , Act^,, 
aud oChre8mnrires,biosiired add catod by 
306 to 208. Clausa 6, dMhng wHh 
jmrQmooktg of the Irish , Patontot*- 
icloeured and earned without dUtortidu by 

*• 

luand, of October < 
aaure 7 uf Horn* Rule B 
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WEBSTER’S NEW 
bktemational Dictionary 

Co&taiitiiig over 400,000 Defined Words and Mirases, 
6,000 Illustrations,* 2,700 Pages. 


Features of the 

“NEW INTERNATIONAL” 

400400 Words nitl Phraioa define^ More than evor 
appeared Mfore between two covers. 

2,700 Piggs, every line of which has been revised and 
reset (320 pag^ss in excess of old *‘ International.** 
and yet the new book is practically the same size). 

6,000 llla^tratieni, each selected for the clear exphea- 
tion of the term treated 

Divided fMigc i important words above, 
less important below “Web- 
ster ' IS the only Dictionary con- 
taining this important feature. 

EncyclopfBdic infennation upon thou- 
sands of subjects. This one 
volume contains the pith and 
essence of an authoritative 
library. 

Literary Oaetatioaa. No Dictionary 
approaches “ Webster “ in the 
number and vanety of its Illus- 
trative Literary Quotations. 

SyaoByiat are^tnoK skilfully treated 
than in any pther English wotk. 

0as«ttesr aid lUedrapliical Dictkairy 

are thoroughly revised and up- 
to-^te. 

Dreaiuwlattea is phonetically indicated 
tw the Wunstm “ Systsm 
of respalUng. The simplest and most effective 
method used in any work of reference. 

Ifivr Hlaoeviiiei aid taveatioai in Medicine, Sciance, 

i and Thphnoiogy are fujly desmibhd ,and lilua- 

CmMU tbf* HkfccMtiMt «t MORE intwwt to 
MORE |M|Mo tkw itay other Dictioniuy. 

MMM tm yW*’ lahfW Uva ba,n ^^nroted to 

*• WM M^eedy mswdsd u 
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YOU need 

Webster's New 
Intematioiial Dictkmary 
Because! 

It is abtelately eesiplete aad ap-to-date. No other 
completed Dictiona^ dedneS anything lAe the 
number of terms dealt with in the *^NEW INTER- 
NATIONAL.’* , ^ 

It is not only the fullest and most 
autboritative one- volume Dictionary, 
but also afipmpktesacyeloMdia,givdi^ 
within Its ample kmits jnst the in- 
formation required about any ques- 
tion Every term of any importance 
18 made the subject of an illuminating 
treatise, illustrated where necessary. 

It incorxxirates such valuable fea- 
tures as A History of the English 
Language, Guide to Pronunciation, 
Reafier’a Handbook to Literature, 
Diptionaiy of Synonyms, Blograj^hi- 
cal" Dictionary, Gaaetteer of the 
World, Dictionary of Quotations 
from Engksh Literature and Foreign 
Langua^, etc , etc. 

Finally 

THE I^RE OP **wmin»** 

fcste oa as sxteraal sayport for ila 
avthirity. Piem 1846 te the pmagt 
day its aaau has steM for the mast 
aathentadivi scholarihia and aaiaatak- 
ia| rN«p«h natU.^lSkMte^* aad have 

baMtet iyaaayadas tahas. 

A FREE BOOK. 

On receipt of thh Coupon, or s poatcArd meutkolng Tite 
Rk^w m Ravisws, Messrs. BELL wlU send gntie noi 
poeifreea oopyef dm Illustrsted Booklet, whb Bpeohnen 
Psaas. desetibina tlje New IntaREATioMAi. DfOVtoMARV.'* 

tfamt 

Addrtut* 
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BOOItS RECEIVED. 

RELIGION, EDUCATION, See. 


J. O. Sevan .tAUen) net a/ff 

_ — m (Mamball Brast) net i/o 

F. RufBni .(WiUiiLEiis dc Normte) net 12/6 

^HillnuBea. K. Feaisey (ttodejer) net 5/6 

of tiSillfaNlI^. F. A. M. Spencer . (Unarin) net 

nndctandaoi. Rev, w. J. Sexton . .<Beniiet 

F- H. Wood# and F. E. Powell , . . ! 

{CldiTendon Press) net 


7/6 

2/6 


%SonSiaSo!i 
W Tirdta tua la a 


FWMPWitt 

ofCfifvta. 


„ M. Mt Holbach (Kegan Paul) net 

C. U. Robinson (Partndgei net 


2/6 

5/0 

3/6 


u 

k 


BhImI 


Penning (Kegan Paul) net 10/6 




Rev, X. Spence , .T(Fowier) net 

. J. McCabe (Watts) net 

Bmtoteg. J, H. Spaldine (Hairap) net 

m wZi^flKlor fJbttcdi. J- v. x^ukbin 

(Tnaos. Pub Co.) net 

M. Townsend ^.(Constable) net 

n mnotanr^ 1911^18 (Burlington House) net 

[(NdVatotf ChrlstkBlty. G. Chatterton-Hell ....... . 

(Black) net 


lMttaudOoata«noBOB(lierBJvul|tfaa (King) net lo/d 

IhRiag# la iibusRb aad Steto. T. A. L4cey .£R. 

A l3U«taKT ol Divocea. '' " 
fhelUm^'n Li^ 


.(R.Sootonet 5/0 

S. B. Kltchin (Chapman) tict y/6 

E. Isaacson (Methuen) net 3/6 

of Ohad Prototrtiaa, S, Enjel .^Allen) net 15/0 


2/6 

0/9 

I/O 

3/6 

I/O 

I/O 

7/6 


WM’a WaoBg wUit Bm WoM ? G. K. (^esteirtan . , . (Cassell) net 

HISTORY, POLITICS, TRAVEL. 

''AjMitiiMi of Tl»40' and IkMuoaonr. Sir A, Mond. . (Methuen) net 
lb# Uakntnm Powce. Lord Ashtown > • I net 

MDttuFLawlMBai^. Lt.-Col. S. T ■ . ^ 

(Gale Of Poicleni net 

Hm Onida to Frtmotloo. Capt. S. T. Biggs . . . (Gale A Poldep) net 

Bonin Bale la fiw KikiBg (King) net 

j P jin m Amio. H. Paul , (Hodder) net 

Stogy of WotHuntoii. F, B. Wheeler (Harrapj net 

iPwaanalttg^of AygideQa. J. H. Rose (Bell) net 


i/b 
tjo 

4/6 

xfo 
7/6 

SiaPmnBf^ J- H. Rose ! . . (l^Iij net 5^0 

^tod Italy. F. M.Un^ood V-J1-. I net 10/6 

Hit Dnngv ZOM Of Banpe. H. C net 10/6 

SOnEta. M. P. Price (Methuen) net 7/6 

AlgtaH. «hs Bottom, and the Vita r; Htimphreys 

(Ham-Smith) net 5/0 

CctonDon Senne. T. Paine (Putnam) net 3/6 

Jbhn Jooatltoa ind Oomitony. J- M''"* TS.;,n' net 5/0 

A 1hiinp*» fte tahojk S. Graham. Msi.pi'., inet 3/0 

LITERARY BIOGRAPHY, ESSAYS, &c. 


. .. A. W. Pollard (Methuen) net 25/0 

•tint Btadk la Utamtiin. C. L. Thenuson (H. Marshall) 2/6 

F. Bickiey .(Constable) net 1 /o 

E. Thomas (ConBtabie) net i /o 

Suidto oaa Sto Moad of liooboo. M. M, Patrick . . . .(Methuen) net 3 (6 

PcIfc’IUM olBonfiL Rev. L. B. Day (Macmillan) net 13/0 

“ " OttMT JoBWtoto JWiy IWm G. James 

(Macmillan) net 

C. Field (Hetbert A Daniel) net 

E, D’Donnell (Methuen) net 

. ta*«<**M*«* of Moil G. K. Chesterton (Methuen) 

Ui oad BStoi. H. Belloc (Methuen) 

Iflfllta. Sir Fa Youngbusband (Williams A Norgate) net 

tdlB. E- A. Schafer (Dmgman) net 

P oBfti et Eo^ for lleo* Wtamh. oad CbBdmn. Eliz. Sloan Chesser 

(Methuen) net 

l & jao t taB l ond Dtassoe. H. Cricbton-Miller (Unwin) net 

Sr. Aim ond '* Bate, Bri^nta 1 ” W H. Cumramgs — (NoveUo) 

A Book flt Beggan. W. Dacret Adams (Hememann) net 

Bobio oI Wflliani Blake (Dent) net 

ADrm Of Dallodfl#. H. D. Lowry (Glaisher) 

.Britadfl, Loftoida. oad Ivrioo. D. Beresfora (Allen) net 

OonoM ftuMdo. C. McKay (Watts) net 

Sm TIbm (Poems). Lietit.-Col. T. D. F. Donegan . . (Lynwood) net 
Aelhn of llhmi (Drama). A. BeneU tt.. (Bennett) net 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

(M«eves) 3/0 

2/6 

A. H> Miles .... (Staidcy net x Jo 
M. Worth (Stanley Paul) net x/0 
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Praetical Brnks' lor PrscBcsl Mea. 


TBE 

ENGLISH PEOPLE 
OVERSEAS 

' BY 

A. WYATT TILBY 

Each volume sold separately 

VoL L The , American ColonieB» 
1583-1763 (2nd edition), 4 b. 6d. net 

Votume I deals wifh the old colonial annals th» founding of 
the British American colonies, and their history up to the con- 
clililio& of the Seven Yearn’ War , after which time they were 
no longer threatened by the French Empire at tbeir rear, and 
were able io expand right across the continent. 

V<d. 11. BHtuh India, 1600-1828 (2nd 
edition), 4a. 6d. net 

Volume II deals with India from the arrival of the British until 
the inauguration of a new poligy of rule in the early nineteenth 
oemury, at a time when it was hoped there would be no more 
ware. And it discussea. m a finsi chapter, ‘the new ideal of 
' government which animated the British from that time, which 
resulted in fhe new policy in India, and the abolition of the 
■lave trade fn Africa. / 

Vol. IIL British North America, 1763- 
1867, 6 b. net 

Volume III opens with the prospect of British expansion in 
America, and shows how the revolt of the colonies rendered that 
impossible. It then proceeds to show how Canada remained a 
British colony, and traces the foundation of the new Canadian 
nation. 

Vol. IV. Britain in the Tropics, 1527- 
1910, 6 b. net 

Volume IV deals with all the British settlemwits in the tropics ; 
m the West Indies, South America. West and East Africa, and 
Asia: concluding with a xbapter on the ebb and flow of 
Imperialism In thdViatortsn Age. 

VoL V. Auatralasia, 1688-191 1, 6«. 
net 

Volume V is on Australia and New Zealand from the 
foundation of the British settlement m the Antipodes. 

Vol. VI. South Africa 

Volume VI takee In South Ainca ftnm its occupation by the 
British to the Uniop of 1910. 

Tbit volume will be fpllowed by volumes on Modem India, 
moluding thd Mutiny and Modem development. Canada, and the 
United States up to the timssnt time. 

Volumes to follow : 

Modem India 
Modem Canada 
United StatoB 

♦ i 

Pleas§ write for Conat»hle*0 Autumn Xist 

COHSTABLE A COHBANY, LTD. 

16 ORANGE STREET," MHOWN, VX. *, 

► • eiBe^ta ^ U^refieetn^”. 







"i; BOOKCASE and 
Patent WRITING-DESK 



Vltil tike yov Mcirt tem«|lite 4 tfhrtry «l 

fl&fiiiftvoftii alofli^ wiA UiiA SuM^tfuli 

mk boakcue Md wi;itiat^4«gK, Iv a 
L ibfmrv aabacriytim «f only t/0, to be Ibitowal bp 

which is Aent 

Afttil CatoWmitioa Bookcaac aad WritiBf4tok, 
la laacd oak, wifl be fm to emf 

BsbaeribertotkelUniivoftKBaiiomL^^^ 
Ot a mt CoAbiaatioa Bookeaae and WritiaB^ ^ 
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The Progress of the World. 


London.. Pec. 3, 191*. 
By the signing of the 
‘Th.B.ik«iwi». armistice fb-day the 
T. Eunnw-' Balkan League brought 
to a close their whirl- 
wind war against Turkey, which in 
seven short weeks— but how aowded 
with movement, how shadowed by 
human sacrifice !— solved in no uncertain 
manner the Near Eastern question. The 
Turks, following the advice of those 
nations who most truly, wish them well, 
turned a deaf ear to th® blandishments 
of Austria and Germany, and took the 
bold step of ending the All praise 
is due to the venwable Ky il 
and his adviserSiim that they preferred 
to save the reS>^'4f the Turki^ Empire, 
rather than, continue a struggle which, 
could but have ehded in still 
grievous spoJ10mTk atid by 
Powers i The cessation of hos^li- 
, ties shordd ih® Sp^dily lolk|piwd hy a 
treaty of following oijt broad 
outlines at|'Chafalja. , The 

defectiim td consSequenoe, 

euen’^- Bsi^c^ 

stat^ianhke" j^ercd^^'^^atsince^^ 
is ^J/b^ de^: may ^ 

* nieaa^.:-.;i^f iB*«ece kM' feoeiye 


ar^mimtation of territory on the mam- 
land, ’ Her secret undetStanding udth 
Austria, together witV' hOT anger on 
learning that Salpnica was not to be 
hers, led her to ew^vcmr to break up 
the armistice negotiations. But Servia 
and Bulgaria, and Turkey also, were not ' 
so foolish as to play Austria's game. It 
was one mcffe proof, if Europe needed 
more, that "the day* is past when the 
" Great Towers ” can dictatf even 
really influence events as they will. » 
is no exaggeralina to say that the 
Balkan League and Turkey can arrange ^ 
matters to suit thranselves as to essmt- 
tials, and th^e^is not one Pow«ir in 
Europe ready to force any question to 
an issue with 'fhe sooner this 

fact is wiiderstood the quicker will the 
spurious discu^ons . universal war* » 
cease, and the woiid resunti? its normal, 
condition. ' ’ , 

The nbWjjPow^a: whi^hi, 
4. m 4m;aai$ed in Europe^ \ 
ephemeral 

,f]n hi^ve 

peace, ^ la<^ to , ; 
Ije reckoned witdi, sud is fikely to become * 
potdfm:n^id^ ft . 

is aot.o^ fi 5 B*w.the newly acqwwed, . 




territories that the BaJkan League will 
gain strength, but it as more than pro- 
bable that the armistice negotiations 
also covered the possibility of Turkey 
joining the Balkan League. Then, more 
important still, is the coming adhesion 
of Roumania. This State, misled by 
Austria and held in check by German 
promises,' lost the chance which the war 
gave her of playing the deciding r6le. 
Were it not for the yearslong attach- 
ment of the ven4(fele sovereigns of 
Austria and Roumania, the country 
would already have been in the Balkan 
League. To-day the Roumanian people 
see their mistake, and, realising that 
they have nothing to hope for from the 
new Sick Man of Europe, Austria- 
Hungary, they are determined to join 
the League. The first step will pro- 
bably be an understanding between 
Servia and Roumania regarding joint 
action in future eventualities. It is not 
difficult to name the most prominent 
of the common bonds, since both 
countries possess millions of co-nationals 
who have long suffered injustice in the 
Dual Monarchy , besides which it must' 
not be overlooked that Roumania has 
enormous advantages to expect from 
the Danube-Adriatic railway, which 
must inevitably bind ‘ Roumania and 
Servia closer together. This accession 
of force, with subsequent expansion, will 
make the Balkan League perhaps the 
most powerful positive force in Europe. 

Not content with having 


created an artificial war crisis, and ar^ 
now taking credit to themselves for 
having averted a general European 
war. Such an attempt at rehabilita- 
tion is, however, fraught with great 
danger, since it is easier to start a war 
crisis than to end it. After all, many 
will' ask, is the prestige of the former 
Great Powers worth the risk of a 
•universal European war ? It is idle for 
Austria or any of the other Powers to 
cry out at the idea that Servia may 
plunge Europe into war in order to, 
obtain an Adriatic port, sinpe it is so 
very evident that the true ques- 
tion is : Why should Europe allow 
Austria to bring about a universal war 
in order to take away from Servia the 
ports which she has already conquered 
from the Turks, and which she now 
possesses ? One outstanding feature m 
the general impotence of the Powers 
has been the continuous and common- 
sense attempts of M. Poincare not to 
avert a European war, but to encourage 
the Balkan League and Turkey to 
come to terms aUiongst themselves. 
Beyond this the only striking point is 
the speech of Mr. Asquith, made at the 
Guildhall, in which he declared that • 

“ For the moment, aqd so long as a 
state of belligerency continues. His ^ 
Majesty's Government, so far as their^ 
influence goes, would deprecate the 
raising and pressing of isolated ques- 
tions, which, if handled separately and 
'at once, may lead to irreconcilabje 


Still no more failed to avcrt a war or diverging, but which may well assume 
Groat Powera. preserve the status a different, perhaps a more tractable, 
quo, the Great Powers aspect if they are reserved to be d®3.1jr 
are singularly loth to accept the un- wifji from thfe wider pi^t of view of a 
doubted fact that in the paction of general settlement’* It is practically 
Turkey they can play no real rfile. certain -that Toripey will remain. JA 
Rather than accept this idea, they have Constantin^e, and although the 
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danelles will b<e made a free waterway, 
there will still reinmn a small Turkish 
foothcdd in Euroj^. But Turkey’s 
future is not iij Europe ; it is in Asia, 
and the more completely she realises 
this, and sets to work to reorganise 
and perfect her administration in her 
remaining pro- 
vinces, the 
sooner will she 
become again 
a force to be 
reckoned with. 

The constitu- 
tion which has 
been so largely 
Responsible for 
her downfall 
will be sus- 
pended, and, 
free from the 
outward trap- 
pings of Par- 
liament and 
nominal lib- 
erty, the Turks 
may accom- 
plish real pros- 
perity and 
practical 1 i b - 
erty. In many 
ways Turkey 
as an Asiatic 
Power is much 
more valuable 


fhe Great Powers— Lookars-on. 

A group of the military aftach6e of the Great Powers imitating their 
Goverameats and looking on at the war. 


situation in the Near East would be one 
of extreme security and potential force. 
We must deprecate strongly any idea 
of elevating the Khedive of Egypt to 
the Caliphate, both because we do 
not believe he is the ideal person 
to reorganise the central poWer - of 

the world of 
Islam and 
because such a 
courseof action 
must appear 
as taking ad- 
vantage of a 
beaten nation. 
The proverbial 
good fortune 
which attends 
the un con- 
sidered and 
unthought-out 
policy of this 
country in 
foreign aftmrs 
has again come 
to our aid, and 
has enabled us 
to emerge from 
the Turkrsh 
debdcle in a 
stronger posi- 
tion vis-d-vis 
the world of 
Islam than 
we have ever 


to ^reat Britain, since friendship— and possessed before. > 

alliance even— with an Asiatic Turkey The ending of the war 

is possible, and may be advisable, enables us to appreciate 

wl^ereag European Turkey alwa5re,'p^®“ " more accurately the 

sented innumerabj|p pcfets of danger, parts played by the 

K this country were ^ed with the., various nations. The Turks,, hope- 
Balkan League amd with Turkey in . Jessly diwrganised, and with an army 
-Asia* Minor, aSdihg the Turks with weakened by politics and by a depar- 
Briti^ and l^ritish advises, onr ture from the old Mohammedan ideas. 
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4 tltlt 94 if|^>lK^teii at K^k Ki]ipi>e, thanks 
to cowardice of Mahmoud Mukta 
P««ha, yet showed gieat rallying power 
ka ^ €hatalja lines before Constanti- 
fn MafCedonia, however, they 
were swe^ besfbre'the Servian advance 
without any c^i^Hsrtunity of making a 
stand. The outstanding feature in the 
war is that, of all the Powers engaged, 
Servia alone was adequately prepared 
for war.* Had this not been so, the 
Story of the seven weeks’ war would 
never have been told. Without the 
assistance of the Servian troops and 
material it is doubtful whether the Bul- 
garian armies would have passed beyond 
Adrianople. The fact that Servia was 
able to send to Adrianople 80,000 men 
saved the situation in 'l^ace. Greece 
alone did.nothmg, save capture islands 




whe£ei thexb was f'tlto 

Grfeek succ^s yrere 'la^dy* 
bureau Victories, ^we the 
advance was caref^liy chos^ “ 

conflict with any serioudy 
bodies of Turldsh tro<^.* The capiamre 
of Salonica by the Gre^sMwas^itoWili- 
tary feat, since the city preferred the 
easier ^terms offered by the Greeks to 
the certainty of harsher terms Whicli^ I 
would have been imposed by the ap- 
proaching Bulgarian and Servian 
columns. The fact that Servia has . • 
saved the situation for the Balkan 
League, and that she still possesiges 
great reserves of war material and a 
very efficient army of over 300,000 men," 
has made her the central point of the 
Balkan League, and at the same time 
assured to her the support of Bulgaria 



..T ' ' th^i-'POteete' 'tbfe^ 

in the, B^an 
I -ance " the Servians have not 

osc^t^one , in the field above' their 
»Hi^, lmt %avie also shown remarkable 
hoiJMty aad restraint in keeping to the 
programme of division of temtofy out- 
hned before the war. Of latf years it 
ha^ been the habit of Europe to call the 
Bulgarians the Japanese of Europe. 
From ijow on it would- seem that this 
distinction must be given to the Ser- 
vians, and not to the armies of King 
Ferdmand. The Salonica correspon- 
dent of the Times, telegraphing the 
opinion of the foreign attaches who 
accompanied the Servian army, said 
their testimonies agree in an unusual 
manner. The Servian infantry is mag- 



nificent, and 

their endurance, which is eji ' 

On one occasion the-. Daonbe- 
marched for 48 hoturs 
and came out fresh ; Hit? , 
ever, were exhausted, 
excellent ; the cavalry is mediota’ei 
is led in Cossack fashion. The 
transport excited universal adnuraBbii^j 
and the British attache states that Iwb' 
Servian oxen are capable of perfo rmi)^ ? 
the work done by six during the S|bi^^ 
African War. On the whole, the coftdnbt I 
of the troops was exemplary. The organ- J 
isation of the Servian army is extra- ■ 
ordinary by reason of its elasticity; ^ 
Most of the attaches who came to iatt^ f 
remained to praise. A representative ! 
of a Continental army, having little* 
sympaHiy with Servia, summed up his 
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words ‘ 


of the Servian army in the 
' It is a real army.'* It has 
been much more difficult to obtain any 
real idea of the value of the Bulgarians 
since a very strict Press censorship has 
prevented any news of importance ap- 
pearing, added to which the correspon- 
dents and military attaches were 
allowed to see nothing of the campaign. 
Again to quote the Times, we find that 
of the Bulgarian army it is said : '' It is 
probable that it is of much the same 
fighting calibre as the European Turkish, 
and owes its success over the latter only 
to the fact that it is better trained and 
more capably commanded. It showed 
none of that individual sagacity which 
is the greatest asset of the Japanese 
army. The infantry sections plodded 
stolidly up to such positions as from the 
rear had looked suitable.” Of the Monte- 
negrin army it may be said that it is a 
militia ; while of the Greek army nobody 
i^has troubled to give an opinion. 

To any consistent 
'Whut do6B Austria student of the Near 
wrm? Eastern situation in the 
past, to those closely in 
touch with the several sides of it, the 
action of Austria in the present crisis 
can only produce an utter uncompre- 
hendihg bewilderment. There may be 
^me reason found for this in the un- 
doubted fact that ” Vienna, as well as 
Berlin and Bucharest, beheved that the 
t'turks would at least resist sufficiently 
^ to^leave the Balkan League exhausted 
and the spoils to the interested ** 
"Rations. But even the shock of Turkish 
. dofesits and^ the need for a new policy 
should not produce the effect we see 
to-day at Vienna, whence the peace of 
^nrope seems likely to be imperilled 


visers of the aged monarch are unable 
^to decide really what to do. Before 
accepting so terrible a theory, let us 
endeavour to see exactly how matters 
stand. We may dismiss at once any 
question save that of Servia, since 
Austria does not care what Bulgaria or 
Greece may obtain. Declarations have 
been made that Austria has no terri- 
torial ambitions, and that she has 
abandoned the old policy of expansion 
towards Salonica. But she claims to 
have special economic interests in the 
Balkan Peninsula. Although this latter 
claim has not been explained or proved 
tenable, it is presumably the reason why 
Austria opposes a Servian port on the 
Adriatic with a 30-mile wide strip of land 
as hinterland. This is evident because 
Austria has offered to waive her ob- 
jections to an Adriatic port if Servia 
consents to give her special economic 
advantages. The question of Albanian 
autonomy would appear to be actuated 
rather by a desire to leave the question 
of the Adriatic coast still open than by 
a sincere wish to improve the lot of 
the Albanians. For years Albania has 
existed in a deplorable condition, and 
Vienna never stirred a finger. Insist- 
ence on autonomies for ethnographical 
masses is a dangerous policy for Austria, 
since it inevitably calls for the retort 
that she should first remove the beam 
which is in her own eye before bothering 
about the mote in her neighboxxr's eye^ 
As a leading Croatian said recently, 

” If Austria wants to give autonomy, 
why not commence with Croatia^? **^ 
Should, however, the craze for constitu- 
tions and autonomies succeed in securing 
unanimilj- in Europe for autonomous 
Albania, the Balkan Lda^e will ap- 
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fore brought back to the Austrian claim 
of" special economic interests, and 
presume that her policy is directed 
towards obtaining these. M. Pachitch 
has declared that Servia desires equal 
trade and economic conditions for all 
nations ; in other words, Servia ap- 
parently stands for the open door and 
equal opportunities.” 


Servia for the 
“ Opea Door.” 


The latter countiy : 
evidently does not de- 
sire to grant AiistiiR 
any special privileges 
indeed, she risked her economic exist- " j 
ence some years ago to escape doing ' 
so. Servia has no hesitation on the' v 
matter. To quote the Minister of 
Commerce, M. KostaStojanovitch, " No 



THE DANUBE-ADRIATIC RAILWAY IN RELATION TO , 

EXISTING LINES.,,. 

, It be leoo from the above that j^jeoted Danabe-Adriatic Railway ie far the shortest route to the sea, since ^ 
the disteaoeis atat jpCiiailea to Salooica; it is on^ijr al^ut IWto Alessio from Kish. 
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in the Balkans wsuld permit any 
%l‘^®reat Power to obtain commercial and 
ft (economic privileges other than those 
^ iW^hich existed between great European 
Countries and were regulated by inter- 
i national agreements on a basis of 
equality.” Nothing in the past gives 
Austria the right to demand exceptional 
, economic rights from Servia. Both 
S Austria and Servia produce foodstuffs — 
. of which the former is an importer It 
might, therefore, seem more probable 
i‘that Servia should ask economic advan- 
!, tagCs from Austria than vice versa It 
''Would establish a dangerous precedent 
i in economic history were Austria to 
i* declare to all other industrial nations 
''that she considers that she has a prior 
f sight to sell her goods in Servia. Surely, 
therefore, Austria is not pursuing purely 
•selfish economic motives and risking 
1,'War in Europe in order that the fac- 
tories of the Dual Monarchy may be 
I "Able to undersell those of Great Britain 
? W France in the Balkans ? In England 


the economic t*akes of tl*e ceiiaS^j'm' 
natimis. Austria has cried aloQ4^'^ ' 
housetops against Servia, but Aot<r 
given any real reasons as to why'SaridU 
should not go to the Adriatic 1ha!0U|^ a 
30-mile wide strip of territory caaqtK^Ud 
from Turkey, or why Au^na shotdd 
be entitled to demand special economic 
advantages at the point of the bayonet 
without ^ave injustice to Europe and 
Servia. And economic injustice in the 
Balkan States, and especially in Servia, 
to the advantage of Austria must mean 
greater prospective loss to Great Britain 
than to any other nation. 

The Balkan peoples. 
Moral British whilst refusing any 
Frsferenoe. economic advantage to 
any country, have 
already deep-seat^ in them a moral 
bias in favour of British goods. 
Shall we stand with Servia for the open 
door, equal opportunity and justice, 
knowing that it will be to our advantage, 
or acquiesce in what seems to be a 


'} we ^alk much of German, American, or 
♦ (Japanese trade competition, and regard 
\,‘it as a senous menace. Apparently, 
however, we are not shocked or aston- 
^(.ished when Austria, without any ex- 
i^lfiained reason, demands that Servia’s 
.^esire for equal trade conditions with 
nations shall be regarded as a sign 
I 'Of contumacy, and -met by threats of 
pi'war. And yet to-day Austria finds it 
^•necessary to mobilise her armies, to 
R|pUatd all the railway bridges and cul- 
fcvarts hundreds of miles from her 


reactionary and criminal attempt to 
violate the freedom of a small people 
and a great international principle ? If 
the former, let us urge on Austria the 
need for a clear statement of her policy 
— which policy has already brought her 
into a state of war. M, Pachitch has 
annoimced Servia’s policy; let Austria 
reply with a similar declaration. Wars 
more frequently arise from uncertainty 
than even the most apparently irmctwi- ^ 
cilable facts and known pc^des. We 
cannot bdieve that Austria leaf® ie®* 


” frontiers, to disperse political meetings Servia should attack Imr ; 'it’ ks ‘ aeft 
bullets _and sabres, all in order to credit^ that after such,dei|liitef3i(®'hd^ 
#jSoJJO0 Servia to heCome her ” tied house.” tion of territorkl 
^Sieivia declared unmistakably ’ for Salorica Is to 
^jaie open door and a trade outlet ; in the^^ impossible arguments 
•wands, slm is % .• 
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'* if#^' ^plpKs^ ?' tl® world caflr 
^i^towise ifjJiaw that Austria 
m ^Ipier detecBuned to flout the pohcy 
dEJtnat^pen door and equal opportunity 
'Up'^fc that, having no clear political 
Meai, those responsiWe in Vienna for 
Austria*? destiny have determined to 
create ah “international crisis atmo- 
sphere,” and hope to evolve som^ jjossible 
policy before the sky clears. What is 
certainly necessary, however, in the 
interests of Austria’s moral position in 
Europe and of the comity of nations is 
that she shall clearly define her policy 
and prove her claims so that the world 
may be reassured that she is pursuing 
no merely selfish ends. If Austna’s 
reasons and policy are cogent enough 
to allow her to mobilise and bnng 
Europe to the brink of Armageddon, 
they are surely possible of expression. 
Only Austria can dispel the bewilder- 
ment of her traditional friends the 
British people. 

It is not enough that 
wiwtBn<iaiiii this country shall ex- 
mutdo. press to Servia, as, we 
believe, she ’has done, 
her desire that a Balkan Customs 
Union shaH be formed. British interests 
and trade demand that some more de- 
cisive steps shall be taken to secure for 
this country an opportunity of enjoying 
4he exceptional or favourable oppor- 
^tamities ^ered her by Servia and the 
'pther Balkan nations. While we can 
With perfect truth assert that we have 
p0v|miitical interest in the settlement of 
^ between the Balkan alliance and 

vlurkey, it u^ijild be the n^ation of 
^stidiesmauship were we 
iguetp the fact th«t in the 
ma^t for 






While itjs pidsaMy 
for Servia to separate . 
pletely from Austria-HunjgAtJ?’^.’ 
mercial activity, there is no i 
that the present action- of A 
Hungary with regard to ServCfty 
intensified a hundredftfld the hatjs^ 
Austria, and the determination* of j 
vians.to develop commercial rekiji 
with other countries. The attitude > 
Servia is perfectly correct, since ^ 
Pachitch has declared ” that Servia 
place no obstacle in the way of Ax^strid 
commercial expansion, and wffl 
reject her justified economic demands. . 
This, although a fair declaration, is, 
course, of no value to Vienna, since it 
impossible for her to justify the econoid 
demands which she desires to obtah| 
The idea of a Customs Union amo 
the Balkan League is as gall.and w< 
wood to the Austrian mind, arid 
notwithstanding the fact that at t 
time when King Milan was responsi' 
for the direction of Servian afi 
Austria entered into a treaty with Se 
agreeing to an eventual territorial 
crease, but did not think it necessa»Jg 
then to stipulate that the Greater Serv^ 
must enter into a Customs Union wiH 
Austria. <- 

Italian statesmen idto 
What Italy** have uo hesitation* t 
Policy ahouid ha. day jn shaping t" 
policy with regard 
the new condition of affairs *m < 
Balkans. They have everything 
gain and notlflng to lose .by 
Mendship with the Balkan League, tf 
is as useful to them that AustidaWh 
be barred from an apiaroach to ihie. 
of the eastern coast. of the At 
as it is for us that the advara^ 

, jAobition j 
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be checked- The Balkan League 
Si therefore serving Italy's ends equally 
p^ih our own. To base Italian policy 
I ij|)on friendship with Austria is building 
house upon sand, and doing so in 
violation of the national traditions and 
f‘|)opular sentiment. As is shown else- 
where in this number, the question of 
\ 4^tria’s disappearance as an empire 
lli only a question of a comparatively 
Mhort time, and when it comes it must 
A inevitably bring disaster upon any 
vcpuntry dependent solely upon relations 
Austria for her foreign policy. 
^"Whatever the actual government in 
*|f!!lome may intend to do, there is no 
^djq^uestion that public opinion in Italy 
decided to prefer friendship with 
Balkan League and the advance- 
jl^aant of Italy's real interests to slavish 
^"i^l^servience to the panic-stricken states- 
of Vienna. Vincenzo Morello, 
'^Il/^ting in the semi-official Tribuna, puts 
Italian view very clearly when he 
: *Tf the fait nouvelle of the Balkan 
J League and the relative disruption of 
|^^Turkey!% creates new situations and new 
r^onsibilities, especially for us, in view 
future, is it not useful and neces- 
S^ary for us to regulate our actions 
^^CCOrding to our permanent interests, 

■ independent of the momentary fortune 
^ tWs or that group of Powers ? " 

. ' Should the Italian states- 

men think such a policy, 
involving the throwing 
over of the Triple 
WMliance and the making of a new 
l^^rie^dship which must inevitably bring 
iilto the peace entente rather 
war triplice, a new and 
rilihg idea, they have only to recall 
lustoric letter of the greatest 
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Prtodkotian. 



of all Italian statesmen, who .Wfote 
in 1871 : " The Slav populations^ Will 
predominate over Turkey, and the 
Turkish Empire is doubtless condemned 
to dissolution before the Austrian 
Empire ; but fhe faU of one will be the 
signal for the approaching fall of the 
other. The Austrian Empire is an 
administration,' not a State ; but the 
Turkish Empire in Europe is a foreign 
encampment, isolated on other people's 
territory, without any community of 
faith, of tradition, of interests or 
activities, non-agricultural and without 
administrative capacity, in times of 
yore surrounded by the Greeks, to- 
day by the Armenians scattered on the 
Bosphorus, who are hostile to the 
government they serve Unyielding 
because of their Mussulman fanaticism, 
the conquering race, hemmed in and 
stifled by the Christian population, has 
not given to the world for more than a 
century either an idea, a poem, or an 
industrial" discovery. And this race 
numbers less than 2 millions of men, 
who are supounded by 13 or 14 millions 
of people of the European race, Slavs 
or Greeks, thirsting for life, aspiring to 
insurrection, and the only thing needed 
to bring about this insurrection and 
convert it into rapid victory is an 
agreement among the three elements 
who to-day are still jealous about the- 
old hatreds engendered by war and* 
oppression. The mission of Italy is to 
propose and make possible the basis of 
this agreement." Mazzini'6 prophecy 
has been fulfilled to-day, saye ihat^ 
Italy did not seize her opportunity to • 
assist in its fulfilment- It is not yet, 
however, too Jate for her to benefit 
by it. 
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tiinae,..af all 

been afforifed by the leave a per?^oift 
sudden / afisctioii dis- the Baikal .. 

bv Austria and Ithly for the that the Ajl^i««S 
P;.^e of the Albanian peoples. In the and, ass^ shO^^dtBehat^:^. 
I^t these two nations have been to the tenda- mercies of ^ O^’hm . . 
^Sously indifferent to the frightful State-an argument cuno^yfe^m^ 

ij* . . -1... AiK^ni^ respect for the value of dunstiamfy*^ 

loses much of its effect from ^ 
that in Albania there are not only 


ij State of anarchy existing in Albania. 

and have read without any interest the 
|fi:eports of their consuls in those regions, 
li'V^hich show that the murder rate in 
ilbania varies from 20 to 75 per cent, 
the total death rate. That Italy 
^j^iouM be interested in the future of 
Jf^bania, and should prefer an autono- 
S^ous State, even if it means the gradual 
Is^sappearance of the Albanian peoples, 
|f;&. natural, since she must make sure of 
l-^e future of the port of Valona. 
'Aiistria- has no such excuse, and Aus- 
iteria’s demand for Albanian autonomy is 
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Mohammedans, but also Catholics and 
Orthodox tribes. They have mathw 
the same literature nor alphabet. It is 
evident they cannot have an indepen- 
dent development. Their country^ if it 
were to obtain autonomy, would become 
a theatre of rival agitation, a jground 
given over to the struggle of interests 
between Serb, Bulgar, Gireek, Italian, 
and Austro-Hungarian States. The 
origins of the Albanians were principally 
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t COMPARISON OF THE SERVIAN OUTLET vANp 4 
- / WALES., 

^ ^ .The Territory for which Austria threatened to prea|^A:Sto^^. 

■■ , .L'- .iff ^ '^1 '-w ..-■ +.-.\ v^'''.V,Vii*-4.':o7vi;' c'r 



Siiti^iiZi^ri^y of the.., 

‘ Seic|^ai;?^h«i^ts and custcuiu: 'it»»ain to 
this day Sa J^i^iotSipe amongst tie trib^. 
The^ Ib^Ev* ro> 4 diesi ^ government cm of 
aufhofft;^ a^^resiKS^le very dos^y the 
early conation of lb® etejs of 'the Ifjgh* 
lands <)f Scotland before settled condi- 
tions and established authority trans- 
formed them into an element of valne 
to the country in which they liye. The 
Albanian question has been raised in 
Vienna in order to provide m argument 
_ against the Servian outlet to ‘the 
Adriatic, smce'it is argued that Albania, 
Sf it is to receive autonomy, must not 
•be cut up. The Balkan Powers reply 
that autonomy for Albania is the worst 
of all solutions, but that if the removal 
from the north of an autonomous 
Albania of a small piece of land only a 
little larger than two small Welsh 
counties, and peopled by 150,000 souls, 
is going to spoil Alba^i^a as an indepen- 
dent State, then there can be small use 
in distmbing the peace of Europe in 
order to create a second Monaco or 
San Marino. From the point of view 
of international law, of course, the 
Albanian question is one fw settlement 
between tlw Balkan I^eague and Turkey, 
since there has never been any attempt 
to prove that Turkey is not the owner 
of Albania. It is probable that at Con- 
stantinople th^e will . be much less 
desh?e tb pses^e Albania as an autonow 
mous is shown by the kind- 

h^gl^tfi3d«maen of Vienna. 

Searcldng round wildly 

*r,f<w or 

aimthbf ^y whic^ to 

‘ . Simy 1 ^e meyitable 

.gro«d&' of. Sepia 4Wd ^ it*^^uent 
iatoold ^ Monarchy, 

• th(| '*dstiW 

y\ ' w.' - V ; ^ , 
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avidip 'upQ»~ffae 

Servian outlet to the Adriatk: . 

possession of the pm i ^ <!i^- 

loftking altogether the fact dnd; 
question of ownerddp of Durazao tn imV* 
way concerned Austria, but only Tiarikey 
and Servia, since the latter has 
quered her outlet to the sea, J>urazTO,’^i 
from Turkey and not from Austria. ,It% 
is certain, also, that Turkey in 
Treaty of Peace will cede to Servia thef.'^ 
strip of coast which she desires in Nortb 
Albania. To a logical mind it mi^t, 
seem curious to find Austria desiring to ♦ 
interfere between Servia and Turkey in 
a matter which does not apparently . 
concern her at all. It cannot be that 
she desires an additional commercial •> 
port in the Adriatic, since she has many ’ 
along the Dalmatian coast. Any talk 
at Vienna of Durazzo becoming q. 
fortified port is, of course, nonsense. 
just as much as the pretence that if ' 
Servia owns this port it is merely a 
preliminary to its use by a Russian 
fleet. Had Russia desired any such 
ports in the Adriatic, she has long 
possessed them in the Montenegrin har- 
bours. We could not, of course, expect 
Austria to admit that, should trouble 
arise necessitating the presence of Rus- 
sian warships in the Adriatic, these are 
much more likely to anchor in friendly 
Italian harbours than in hypothetical 
Servian ones. The question of the 
Adriatic must necessarily be of great 
interest to both Italy and Austria, but 
especially to the former. It is there- 
fore very significant to have the opimion , 
of Admiral Bettolo, who occupi^ as unw 
equalled a position in Italy as that of , 
Admiral-Tisher in this tsomitTy, and who 
has held the pgiS^ qf Chief of the NavaJ 
df the Ma!rii!fc<j i 


" leoKj itself* to 

jQie eteaMm of a military port ofTany 
inaporfance, fhe expaise being too 
^ heavy. If there is a desire to make 
ttarazzo a commercial port ■U^hich would 
open to* Italy an economic route from 
the Adriatic to the Danube we could 
not wish for anything better, but Italy 
, could never consent that a Great Po\yer 
should instal itself directly, Onindirectly, 
at Valona^ amd still less that she should 
convert this position into a veritable 
base of operation.” . It would thus seem 
' that Italy does not share Austria's views 
as to the danger of a Servian outlet 
upon the Adriatic. 

An object-lesson of great 
A N.rio0 .t War. value to all those who 
belieVe in national 
solidarity has been 
afforded by Servia in the present war. 
Here we have a small country which 
has evolved its national existence, ham- 
pered in every direction, which, how- 
ever, shows to a very remarkable degree 
• all the attributes of national efficiency, 
bound together by an almost inordinate 
amount of realisation of its being a 
nation. It is very remarkable to note 
that during this war waged on its 
frontiers it has not been thought neces- 
sary in Servia to proclaim a state of 
martial law or in any way to interfere 
with the freedom of the Press or of the 
individuid. We do not .remember any 
similar ^case in similar circumstances. 
The ultr^-democratic ideas of the Ser- 
vian people, together with the fact that 
the great majority of the pdpulation 
owns some-'snvall portion of the- surface 
^f the country in inalienable right, un- 
' doubtedy m^^es for ^tionad ^^darity, 
■since tlwsre is no artificial edifke con- 
structed on a 'more or less solid or in- 



seoare '.foundation. Public ofMnicjStt k..* 
'domin^t in Servia, stronger than 
or p^ament, or constitution, ^t, 
.happily, the Servian peasant is one Who 
studies and understands national ‘ 
affairs and also international politic. 

It is astonishing to go into the outl3dDg 
valleys of Servia, where no railway has 
come, and find old peasants able to 
’’ discuss intelligently the relative policies 
of Count Berchtoldt and M. .SUzanoff 
and their bearing upon Servia. People 
such as this may be temperamentally 
prone to undue optimism or undue ’ 
pessimism, but there can be no question 
ofusuch a people rushing into war with- . 
out having counted the cost, and being 
prepared to pay the price. A demo- • 
cratic community such as this does not 
bluff, although it may fail to obtain 
what it demands. Bluff is as foreign 
to Servian policy aS is corruption to 
Servian administration. It is difficult 
to find corruption, political or other, 
in any country where public opinion is 
not only active but positive, as is the 
case in Servia. Visitors to Servia during 
the war found no excitement, but every- 
body extremely busy, working for one 
branch or other of the national welfare. 

AH official salaries were paid not only 
prcttnptly, but one month in advance, 
while thie women whose husbands were* 
at the war received a weekly allowance* 
of money and provisions. All the ladies 
are at work at the hospitals as nurses 
or cooks, and doing other domestic * 
work. In the Ministries and public 
offices where thi? regular messengers are * 
absent the boyis of the town take their ‘ 
places without any remuneratioif. 
Everybody, is doing sometiuhg for ilte , 
national wdfaxe, and doi% it ’ 

a reward, b®t for patriotiMn. SucV a ^ 

.. ..a .i* , t i !•_ ^ 






wb«fi^3b6''^ 

:.\^ ifEOTt)|3|,-wfflfe’''" ^ , 

■;• 'V ,r \/ war,: 

Tiiclto^ to wjHch the armies of 
i^ .,;; ofTmiiwir: . t^'Ba&^Xeaguehave 
.; - solved ote 

.; the qUesiSoir of .^he paititidn , of Turkey, 
has so <^C3sed the pub& imagination 
i|S to l^Ve ; Sie inqpifession that there 
; exists lio inore Tutkey. This, how-' 
ever, is ve^ far 'from being the case, 
since the European portion of the . 
Turkish Empire has aJways been one ' 
of the smallest of .her provinces. Added 
,to this, it has always been the most 
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:■ Oostly and the most dangerpus. Turkey, 
resigned to her defeat in Europe, may 
weE' fulfil her real destiny in Asia 
/ Minor. In the past her national forces 
have been overtaxed to maintain the 
European provinces and to suppress 
continual risings fomented in them from 
outiude. The national Ottoman strength 
;in Anatolia has always had to make 
sacrifices for Turkey’s European pos- 
sessions, and has thus become, ex- 
hausted. By getting rid of Macedonia,' 
Turkey 'wdll be rather strengtheiied 
than weakened, and anyone who is 
acquainted with Anatolia and its 
Asiatic hmferlafld will agree that 
Turkey has by rib means been destroyed. 

It murt be contend 
iiiarmip Vd^ would be. hard 

c^t 

^ occupied by ttipse who 
the policy of Austria at 
Th^ do no^ 
t^ skies had' 

■/ tite'^arth af\pk ayfzy 


to.: 

m 

starfliiig ■ ''acW&ftersfr^ ■■'to ■ 

regain their old p(»ifrafti - 
prevent the war eiidiiig, false 
discredit Serwa, endeavours Ao ^bjoil 
Europe — all these have been firfeid in 
turn, and wiU still be tried. Itite sense . 
of inability to do” anything dri'v^ the 
Austrians to the verge of iriadn^, and ^ 
Vefe it not that even they caimOt close 
their ^es to the certainty of disaster 
were thfey to go to war, the order to 
march wonld have been given ere "this. 
The disappearance of Turkey does not 
matter so much ; it is* the rise of Servia. 
At all costs tMs must be stepped, and 
so the Albanians are taken to the 
Austrian hearts, economic privileges are 
claimed, and any lie' is vised to yilify 
the kingdom of King Peter, As a 
leading authority in Vkritta said, " It 
is fik wHble Servian question, not only 
a question of an Adriatic port, that is 
vital for Austria-Hungary ; it is ikc«- 
sary that this question should be settled 
if Austria does not wish to \ A . 

Great ^rvia,/h<:4dmg f^frffe 
tages of free , and /^jpsqcrs^ 
roent, ’ means v^tu^ . 
the Serbs, 

has.aey^. hpen.'a/'*^'” ' 








f - : t)ic-; ihe-'-kevibw 

" Be al^said: “We^ire pr^ared 
J to make large SUbwance for t$e new 
situation created l>y the \dctories of th^ 

' ' Balkan States, and thus lay the founda- 
tions of a lasting and friendly under- 
standing with them. . . . With Servia 
.it is our intention to live in friendly 
relations in every domain. We hope 
the attitude of the Servian kingdoin will 
' make the realisation of this intention 
possible." And to help Servia to aid 
\ in the realisation the Austrian Go vern- 
■ ment mobilises m.asses of men on the 
Servian frontier. 

That Austria should 
■ Tho Pr^iumption pUTSue a policy of panic 
t ; ofAuttru. is inevitable, perhaps, 

; ^ ' and excusable ; but 

what is astounding is that all the 
'■ European nations allow themselves to 
;- :be led by the nose by the one 
Power most selfishly interested in the 
questions at issue. It is as if Europe 
were content to have a case tried in 
j which the judge and jury all stand to 
benefit largely by a verdict of guilty. 

. For Austria has no real grounds, save 
f those of propinquity, for assuming her 
presumptuous attitude towards Europe 
in the Servian question. Our ears are 
• becoming so used to declarations from 
VieiHia beginning as follows : " Servia 
sfkdl not , . Eoumania can . . . the 
,> Great Powers will,” thatt we must really . 
^ believe that Austria thinks sincerely 
’/ that she is running the show. And yet 
i; she is the mos't impotent among the 
si impotent. Ignoring the fact that the 
Balkan League fixed the limits of their 
variousibiterests before the w£w, and 
; are quite capable of managing their own 
p/iaffairs, and ' taking no heed of the 
attitude of Russia or her susceptibilities; 
p Austiia has almost succeeded in prfe- 


OF JXEVIEWS, 

cipitating a European yt^L 
Fowei^ whp haye Odmplacentfy 
~as true gold the. pinchbeck of Vfeffliieie, 
declarations are also to blame. Saza- 
noff in Russia, going counter to the 
Tsar, who approved the draft of the 
Balkan League, arid the Russian people, 
helped to blind Austria to the facts *of 
the case and intoxicate her with . a 
belief of her abihty to toect the Eiiro- 
pean Concert. It would be interest- 
ing to know whether Austria has 
forgotten 'that in i88i she signed a 
secret convention with Servia, by which 
Austria not only acknowledged the . 
right of the Servian nation to the 
Kossovo Vilayet (Old Servia) and the 
Vardar Valley of Macedonia, but en- 
gaged to plead for the Servian claims 
'on those countries at the first European 
Conference meeting to decide the fate 
of the Balkan territories. The treaty 
was renewed several times, and it 
may be well to recall it to Count 
Berchtqldfs fnemory now, so that he 
may give the necessary instructions for 
the coming conference of ambassadors ! 

» There would havej been 
Th. Proouren "o rumours Of EuTOpean 
of Wow. war following de- 
mohtion of Turkey in 
Europe had there existed no PreSs in 
Vienna, or had the Austro-Hungarian 
newspapers been free and honest organs, 
not mere tools in the hands of the 
Government, The campaign of mingled 
lies and exaggerations has beeii as skil-« 
fully conducted as any thnt Jias ever 
emanated hrom the Austria® .ITess 
Bureau — ^the best orgaifised deparjingnt , 

in a disorganised State, , If; U^l ^tjops 
■ lay. against 
would be able to 

in tbe newspaper offices of her northern 




THE BREAK-UP OF THE AUSTRIAN EMPIRE 

“Perhaps to-day, possibly to- morrow, certainly the day after, 




f^'kkiij^t-il^-Pj^ other countries, and n 
‘^|iieciaUy ot Oreat Britain, the utter a 
ivorthleasnes^ of pews culled from the a 
'^ Vienna papers.- Why seek for truth in S( 
cesspool of European hes ? And si 
yifei the crisis in Europe, with its alarms, fs 
anxieties, and its losses, hes at the a 
floors of those responsible correspon- si 
'^i^tents and newspapers who constituted o 
themselves the unpaid assistants of the T 
j^Anstrian , Foreign thiice. Cases could a 
^|he cited without .end. There was the ft 
fiSensational interview with the ‘‘ Russian ti 
^Ambassador in Berlin, Cte. d’Osten ft 
"Sacken,” which woke a wave of war h 
^jlast in Austria. The next day it trans- p 
* pired that the ambassador had been p 
dead and buried for some time ! The 5^ 
^limost noteworthy instance of continuous a 
Pi and barefaced l3dng to the world was a 
the stories relative to the fate, of si 
Austrian consuls in the Turkish terri- ri 
tmies conquered by Servia. S 

isi’r ■ ' ^ 

Everything, too, would ir 

tfADrtri«m«ket se6m to point to it being a 
p ■ wswona^Tta- practically impossible ei 
fe; for Aristria to make a t( 

||^’ successful war upon Servia alone, and tl 
^ eertamlv not upon Bulgaria in addition. S 
1 ^ Eet Europe not be bhnded by the o: 
w; ;C^es3ion that, because we have dways p 
^^txmsidered Austria a Great Power a| 
P'7 and Servia . as a small State, any idea 3( 
M'bf - Servian resistance is ludicrous. fi 
H,' .If would be more exact were we M 
‘tQ''''tbink, that an Austrian attack ir 
Servia, would be the height r< 
inadBees. It is no .question here of d 
l^^e moral aspect of such barefaced a 
to eht^ into possession of a n 
^Naboth's Vviaej^d, for , the' world jO 




'teckslittle>f' moral 
able hoiding of engagements. 
a united nation which would 
scious of the righteousness of da||ie,. - 

since this would be- the def^e of '1^' 
fatherland; but 'Austria is no naitinn,; 
and even the walls of the whjied 
sepulchre where lie entombed the hopes 
of her vanous races are cracking alrea^ 
Two weeks ago every railway bridge 
and every culvert from the Roummiian 
frontier to Salzburg and from Semlin 
to Budapest was guarded by police or • 
troops. And this in time of peace, 
hundreds of mdes away from 'any 
possible enemy ! What is to be ex- 
pected in time of war ? The more than 
50 per cent, of .Slav population is 
articulately against any war with Servia, 
and it is necessary to perform a jig- 
saw-like performance with the various 
regiments to, place " safe ” troops near 
Servia or Russia. The delay in the 
various' military laws leaves the army 
in a bad state, notably in respect of 
artillery, which is far ft-om being all 
equal to the Servian guns. There is not 
too much money, and there is ho en- 
thusiasm amongst the majority, Tl^ 
Servians, who have nevar had 
of attacking Austria, but who axe prer 
pared to defend their land . 

aggression, can put into the 
300,000 men, well equit^p^ 
from a victorious war. ■ yf, 

Macedonia, in th$ shape b'f 
munitions, would add 
resisting force of - Servia, . Tp 
defeat this army of veterans 
at least 700,000 m^. 
numbers' 




' ..be neeti^. . -ir is- 

djc»^|ip^ wheth^ Austria co^ find or 
sfiis^^P^ly ^ many for Servia- AikI 
tbj^ ^ bo doubt possible tbat behind 
fbel jSmdwi army would be the Bul- 
gan^Q forces. To attack Servia would 
seeept. to be madness, more especially 
siw|e the country from Szabadka to 
Semlin. through which the lines of com- 
muni^tions would run, is inhabited by 
Servians. 

To no Power in Europe 

• What u«rnuuiT bas the d^&cle of Tur- 
TUai»-aii4 Ka^. been more bitter 

than to Germany. It is 
not only the feeling of having put 
their money on the wrong horse, and 
that one trained by Germans, but the 
consequences are singly disastrous. 
To-day Germany finds herself to all 
practical intents isolated in Europe. 
The renewal of the Triple Alliance 
must seem to Berlin a ‘hollow 
modcery. The Balkan League has 
slanimed the door of German advance 
towards Asia Minor and Egypt in 
GethAj^^ face, and there is no key 
whi^ She possesses that can unlock the 
doqr. ^; For Italy’s interests are rather 
wi^ tbe Balkan allies than with 
Ari^bia^ policy and methods are 

farie^being accepted whole-heartedly 
fa^<;^ liNii)iatts. Austria herself, no one 
than the Kaiser, is im- 
sbpfe;;fit^‘?l^a6afe Jhe whole weight 
therefore been th^ 
^»le of. peace, and every 

* made to restrain Austria 

0 ^; .uggresuye action 


'of Drang much Osti^ ; it. 
times more bitter to, see the': 
left to Germany crumble beneath 
feet. And that is what is the dai^jislf^ 
at present. Pushed by her haugh^^ 
pride, Austria has gone so far in 
menaces and her declarations with m 
gard to Servia that it is difficult to sb^ J 
how she can come out of the situatic^":'^ 
she herself has created and survive, if "^1 
she acts on Germany's advice and adopts 
a more sane attitude, her prestige within' 
her own" borders Wfll be a negligiblo'SI 
quantity. If, on the other haT»d, '.I 
Vienna decides to endeavour to prevents:^ 
Servia from retaining the territory won^§ 
from Turkey and declares war on her,;t^ 
only a rapid .and entirely successful ^ 
war can justify so desperate a course. ' I 
The German Imperial ChanceUor could |i 
not be said to have encouraged Austria, fl 
when he said that Germany would /li 
come to Austria’s aid if “ her existence^'f 
were threatened.” To accept aid imder 
such a confession of failure as this': p 
would be would mean the end cdf | 
Austria, while Girmany would be mbre 
likely to arrive to help herself than to ,:1 
help Austria. Austria beaten or jwse-?:^ 
occupied leaves Germany alone gainst ^ 
France and England, while even >| 
Russia canfiot move armies into Gei^* '| 
many, she could withdraw deposits:^ 
from German banks on a large enorigh'e^ 
scale to bring financial panic to Germany',”i^ 
The trial mobilisation in France, 1 
cleverly,screened as a mistake, did 
to keep the peace, giving ^ it cli(^''?| 
unmistakable proof of the readiness 
the French army. 



' No result of the success 

Aixlp-Oerimii of the Balkan League is 
, Waraacr lotinuoy. more Striking than the 
sudden growth of Ger- 
. many to a warmer feeling of friendship 
for this country. Not all the efforts of 
'the Peace Societies or the Anglo-German 
Friendship Associations could have pro- 
duced one tithe of this sudden warming 
of Germany’s heart for England in so 
short, a time. Convinced that Austria 
. has but a short span of life, certain that 
Italy’s interests are probably not those 
- of Berlin, and fully conscious of the 
fact that the disappearance of Turkey 
from Europe has destroyed in its 
entirety the Pan-Germanic advance 
towards the East, Germany, in self- 
preservation, has perforce to seek friend- 
ship, at least in words, with this country. 
. The German Reichstag 

The Germ« ^as reassembled. It 
Ghaileatfe. showed the tendency of 
‘ its majority by voting 

to the presidential chair Dr. Kaempf, a 
Radical who had appealed for re-elec- 
* tion to his constituents, and came back 
fortified by their renewed confidence. 
The Naval Estimates presented show a 
i drop as compared with last year of 
. slightly under a million sterling. It 
\ would be pleasant to find in this back- 
ward ripple the sign of a turn in the 
^ tide of naval expansion. Possibly the 
attention of Germany will be for some 
i time more absorbed in the plight of her 
nearest ally than in attempting to rival 
our naval supremacy. Whether the 
menace of German competition's ceas- 
ing or not, its effect on our Empire con- 
, tinues. Not a month passes but new 
u offers of naval help come from our 
^ Dominions oversea. 


A few days the • 

Canadian 

Navr. Parliament was opened, 
and the Speech from 
the Throne promised '' reasonable and 
necessary aid '' for strengthening with- 
out delay the effective naval forces of 
the Empire. By-elections afford fresh 
proof of popular support for this policy. 
The Prime Minister of New Zealand has 
announced that when her battleship 
payments have been completed her 
annual contribution will not be . 
diminished. General Botha has spoken 
for South Africa to the effect that she 
will provide a fleet for the defence of 
that key of Empire. But two new 
developments, as gratifying as they are^ 
surprising, have come from the dusky 
East. Not merely are the self-governing 
Dominions rallying round the Home- 
land with their naval contributions. 
The Council of the Federated Malay 
States resolved on the I2th ult. to 
offer a first-class armoured ship to 
the Imperial Government, to cost 
not less than 2| millions sterling, 
payable within five years. The offer 
was made because, as the Sultans 
of Perak, Selangor, and Pahang and 
the ruler of Negri Sembilan declared, 

'' they were deeply sensible of the . 
benefits of British protection. It was 
a sign of the loyalty of the States/' 

A yet more' impres^ve 
A N»vr from addition to our naval 
*“•**■• resources is pro- 
mised, by rujnour at 
least, from India. A Bombay tele- , 
gram states' that the independent rulers, 
princes and nobles of India are consider- 
ing the project of " a kmgly gift ” 




the IittjiOTal Government, to consist of 
three super-Dreadnoughts and nine 
first-class armoured cruisers, to cost 
anything from twenty to twenty-five 
millions sterling. The idea is that the 
vessels should be stationed in the Red 
Sea, the Mediterranean, and the Indian 
Ocean. The scheme is said to be only 
in its infancy. But if this rumour is 
confirmed, then, indeed, the offer is 
worthy of the most grandiose tradi- 
tions of the gorgeous East. A great 
stroke will have been struck for a more 
generous recognition of our Indian sub- 
jects and allies in the Councils of the 
Empire. And we seem to be drawing 
perceptibly nearer the time when the 
seas of the world will be completely 
policed by our Imperial Navy, and war 
upon the high seas shall be suppressed 
as relentlessly as piracy. The whole 
story supplies an impressive com- 
mentary upon the voluntary tendency 
of modern government. Even the grim 
realities of defence are supplied,, not by 
coercive enactment, but "by voluntary 
co-operation A large part of our first 
fighting line is supplied by spontaneous 
gifts from the self-swayed Dominions 
who speak our tongue, from the dusky 
Protectorates that are sheltered by our 
flag, and from the independent princes 
of many-peopled India. Was ever a 
moral triumph so great and wide wit- 
nessed on this earth before ? Lord 
Roberts pursues his unpatriotic task of 
•belittling the Territorial forces as “ a 
make-believe army,” land tries to scare 
us into compulsory military service by 
. ever more strident insistence on the 
German p^. But the actual course 
of events, more effectually than the 


^ ^ W 

eloquence of Lord ttfildane of Kr, ' 
Churchill, has refuted the :3|arin5 ^ 
of the venerable Field-Marshal. 

German peril is rapidly being diS^ 
sipated into thin air by the in? 
evitable sequel of the * volcanic up- 
burst in the Balkans, and by the bro^ 
of British fleets that are springing up itt'” 
every sea. 

The result of the ^ 
The Prefeuor at American Presidential * 
Preiident-Eieot. Election was more de- 
cisive than had been ex-, 
pected. Of scats in the Electoral 
College, Dr. Woodrow Wilson obtained 
413, or nearly four-fifths ; Mr. Roose- 
velt, 106 ; and Mr. Taft, 13 ! Dr. 
Wilson’s return .and Mr. Taft’s defeat, 
were generally expected, but not so 
great a gulf between. The actual votes 
cast for the three candidates showed 
them much nearer. Roughly, six and a., 
half million voted for Wilson, over four 
million for Roosevelt, and three milli on 
eight hundred thousand for Taft. It is 
true that over ten millions voted for the 
traditional parties and only four for a 
party of revolt. But Dr. Wilson’s record, 
as well as Mr. Roosevelt’s votes, meant 
a smashing of “ the machine ” on both 
sides and a victory' for normal citizen- 
ship. The election also curiously illus- 
trates the growing ascendancy of > 
Plato’s ideal in politics. He would have 
'his Republic ruled by philosophers. 
That conception is more nearly realised 
in modem Germany than probably in 
any other great State on earth. The ^ 
Fatherland is practically ruled by an 
oligarchy of professors. Even thO 
dominant military caste is Science in > 
a pickelhaube.” But here, to thfej 






;£|P|afo’s id^ is lO'ejji^. w^ 

• tJ\e hugest democracy in the Weston 
World. The President-elect of the 
tJatted States, If not exactly a philo- 
s^her in the abstract sense of Plato, 
fa yet essentially a professor. He is the 
student, the scholar, the reflective his- 


rafaed- ^h; tha; jfojjes, 
eyen moyed Sir Edward to 
enthusiasm. From this height 
like Lucifer, son of the morning;' 
repudiation of ' treaties and defiance ^ 
arbitration over the Panama 


torian, the pohtical philosopher. His 
. will is happily as strong as his mind is 
great. And because of these qualities 
. he has been chosen by the common 



,Dr. Woodrow WiUoa. 
"Well, gentlemen— all right I ” 


people in their millions to be chief 
Tuter, and invested with a personal 
power greater than that of Tsar or 
Kaiser. Despite ah that dyspeptic de- 
cadents may say, the return of this 
pronounced professor makes us feel that 
:*d^bcraGy is looking up. So — to leap 
frdm one of the mightiest to one of the 
tiniest of republics — is the peaceful 
of the Cuban President a happy 
: augmy, as the first of the kind since 
the United States troops ceased to be 
responsible for order in the island. 

Advocates of arbitra- 


That great apostasy of his was hafled 
everywhere by the friends of wat with 
transports of delight. It was acda'ined 
as the conclusive refutation of tnwt in 
treaties and of faith in international 
courts of justice. Verily, he hi^ re- 
ceived his reward. He has been ' 
repudiated by his fellow-countrymen 
with an overwhelming repudiation. And 
signs are appearing that his Panama 
policy will share a similar fate. We 
predicted that when the paroxysm of 
national self-consciousness which always 
marks a Presidential election had passed, 
and the Republic again became con‘ 
scious of other nations and of other 
claims than its own, the Panama ques- 
tion wOiild be seen in another and in a 
truer light. The transition from Philip 
drunk to Philip sober is proceeding 
apace. ‘Already Mr. Taft’s own expert 
on the question. Professor Emery John- 
son, has pubhshed a report dead against 
discriminatory tolls and entirely -m 
favour of equality of treatment for all 
nations. And Mr. Root, lafe Secretary 
of States and a thoroughly repiresentativo 
American to boot, has said that if ,ihe 
Washington Government refus.^ to, 
accept arbitration on the . of 

Great Britain, then : . 


nOHp SiilMrinS. 


tion all the world over 
may be forgiven for 98e- 
; ' ing in President Taft's 

I i^fiable defeat a grim but just Nemetis. 


-v_ 


W« should stand >, in the light mullitud4l''o{ * 

declaratioDB for arbUtatiioD and peace M ' diwiMdihBd^#^ 
dUboooured hypoccifcee. with the fait of. AnMtidili,. : 
blackened, with C(te.^lf-Te»pect gone, .iiM 
of Ameiica for a4««hoement along the pf 

great aniuilled, dhfbPhonittd^ ond de||ftadiir44 v ^ 






' u^SSSmm : '. needs and'fiot- ^ 

, 'f trivialiti^ trf romance, 

is ipnstrat^ in the rep^ ; of the 
French law which forbade afl 
inquiry into the paternity of the ilie- 
gitir^te child. It also appears in the 
p^a^. of the White Slave Traffic Bill 
j-tiri iiigh iall its stages in the flouse of 
Coihmons and its second reading in 
the House of Lords. It is much to be 
, regretted that the clause was dropped 
by Mr. Lee which enables nests of shame 
in fashionable flats to be dispersed with 
’ the same rigour as the resorts of less 
wealthy vice. It was a pity that the 
clause was not forced to a division, in 
order that the country might know who, 
however well intentioned, were, really 
the protectors of wealthy profligacy. 
But it was feared, rmfortunafliy, that 
the retention of the clause would imperil 
the passage of the Bill. And many of 
its supporters anticipate that the tide 
of miHal indignation which has been 
steadily rising throughout the country 
will enable amending measures to be 
carried in future sessions. The temper 
of the House of Commons and of the 
House of Lords in debating the Bill did 
both Chambers credit. When the chains 
of Party are loosed and Parliament is 
ftw to -express itself on some great 
moral issue, the elect of British man- 
hood not infrequently do honour to our 
oomhion humanity. The chivalrous 
fn^msh^m which swept through the 
when by an overwhelming 
.majority the power to flog procurers 
Atfaa secured will be long 
It is equally refreRhiog 
and { janhfadwps 
to fiti^ fiends in 




D«0n the 
M mf beeaute 
of the Few ? 



..alo^t exduavdy;-^ theG$cigioal 
opponents. , . --y 

One wonders if the sauHi 
chivalry, free from ■ 
Party . trammels, wiH;,‘; 
assert itself when tbe*^^ 
question of woman suffrage comes before';? 
the House. Will honourable merabere 
who have been proud to protect our.,, 
British womanhood from the fraud and?* 
violence of procurer and procuress be ^ 
equally eager to , protect the women of 4| 
this country from the reactionary effects y 
of the foul dishonour done to thdr ■;;* 
cause by another class of criminals 
leagued in a conspiracy equally law- 
less ? Will they*, in spite of the Utt- 
pardonable excesses of the Suffragettes, 
refuse to be daunted or tempted therd^ v* 
to shirk the duty of freeing woman froA ; 
the degradation of inferior citizaiship ? 
Will the majority of the House of '2 
Commons, which is pledged to deliver j, 
our British Andromeda, prove itself a | 
true Perseus, and be undismayed by 
the scaly dragon of the Suffragette ctai- | 
spiracy, which is now the chief hindrance ^ 
to the enfranchisement of woman ? To | 
leave unenfranchised the great majority ! 
of British women who are by far the ? 
most law-abiding part of the com-- ? 
munity because of the exces^ of % ? 
few criminal women would be logically' ^ 
on a par with an attempt to deprive tite 
majority of men of the possibilities of 
fatherhood because of the enormiti^. i 
perpetrated by a few in the markets of >| 
shame. Similarly it is unreasonable to Ji 
claim the by-el^ion at Bow and 3 
Bromley as a popular mandate against ?| 
votes for women. TheissuewaS a purdy 
personal one. -It was barefy disgiflasd'J 



by the questions of Suffrage and anti- 
p Suffrage, Socialism and anti-Socialism, 
' ^d the shoal of other red herrings 
if trailed across the path of the voter. 
Hie political effect is practically nil. 

The Report of the Royal 
‘ New Divorce Commission on Divorce 

Lew Wented. appeared last month. 

On five points the Com- 
missioners are entirely agreed and on 
five they are divided. The five points 
commended by their unanimity, and 
probably ripe for immediate legislation, 
are these : 

1. Equality of the sekes as to grounds 
for divorce. 

2. Nullity of marriage if either party 
is at the time of marriage and unknown 
to the other party {a) of unsound mind ; 
(b) suffering from epilepsy or recurrent 

, insanity, or (c) venereal disease ; or 
{d) if the woman is with child by 
another man ; or (e) if there is a 
wilful refusal to consummate the 
marriage. 

' 3. Presumption of death after not 
being heard of for seven years. 

4. Local courts and cheaper pro- 
cedure before County Court judges 
selected specially for the purpose. 

5. Restriction at the discretion of the 
judge of the publication of reports of 
cases tried before him. 

, Of these the first is by far the most 
important. Many people are surprised 
to -find that up to 1857 the equahty of 
the sexes was recognised by the only 
I law of divorce then operative in this 
country. The nation has badly lapsed 
for 55 years, and should lose no time in 
I** “wiping out this blot upon its statute 



The five points cBffer* , 

rwe DcwnwMd ence art th^ feve addi- 
tional grounds of 
divorce, proposed by 
the majority and emphatically rejected 
by the minority (who are the Arch- 
bishop of York, Sir W. R. Anson, and 
Sir L. Dibdin) — viz. : 

1. Wilful desertion for three. 3^rs. 

2. Cruelty imperilling life, limb, health 
of body or mind. 

3 Incurable insanity, certified after 
five years’ confinement, if the woman is • 
under 50 or the man under 60. 

4. Habitual drunkenness after three ^ 
years’ separation and reformatory treat- 
ment. 

5 Imprisonment for life in commuta- 
tion of a death sentence. 

These are subjects for discussion, not 
for legiHation. The first is by far the 
most serious suggestion. The Commis- 
sioners require that the desertion be 
proved to be “ without the consent or 
against the will of the other patty, and 
without reasonable cause.” But to 
prevent collusion would be difficult, if 
not impossible. The minority fear that 
the plea of cruelty would also be used 
for collusive suits. They point out that 
there is no clear proof of demand for 
divorce on the third ground, which is 
also opposed by experts in mental 
disease. They hold that the decrease 
in drunkenness makes the fourth ground 
unsuitable. The fifth is so rare a case 
as to be negligible. The majority wou^, 
though not intending to do so, open 
the’ door to divorce by consent* perfjaps. 
at first leaving it only ajar, but certain 
sooner or later to be pushls4 wide 



AJCJUDr I*,' 




^ “The Stead International 
n-p . ^. ,1 Memorial Fund to iwo- 
Ow Chw. yjdg lodging* homes for 
Women, to be called 
The Stead Hostels,” was decided on at 
a meeting in the Westminster Palace 
Hotel on November 4th. Earl Grey 
preaded over the influential gathering. 
As soon as the formative resolution had 
been carried, Major-General .Btockle- 
hurst announced, to the intense satis- 
faction of all present, that Her Majesty 
. Queen Alexandra had indicated her 
willingness to be patroness of the move- 
ment. This royal act is of a piece with 
’ the interest which Her Majesty has 
again and again graciously expressed in 
the work of our chief while he was on 
this side Among those who spoke 
were Mr. Cunninghame Graham, Mrs. 
Henry Fawcett, and Dr. Clifford. It is 
impossible here to enumerate the 
friends who have sent letters com- 
mendatory of the scheme A very 
representative Council has been formed. 
Major-General Brocklehu^st is chairman 
of committee; Mr. B. F. Hawksley is 
hon. treasurer. The hon. secretary is 
Miss Josephine Marshall, “ Salve,” 
Willifield Way, Hendon, N.W. The 
London County Council has granted 
• permission to place a medallion of our 
, chief on the granite pedestal on the 
Victoria Embankment, to the east of 
Waterloo Bridge, or on either of the 
. .granite pedestals on the Embankment 
near Temple Pier. 

‘ ' During the last month 

Ao the Opposition rather 

. ,OM»o«Won. seem to have lost their 
heads. By dexterously 
watching their opportupity, they 
^ papght the. ^Tiips Coalition 

napping ahd, on a q^ife iinipossi|>Ie 



Davly Hcraltl, [London » 

“ The House will now Divide.” 

[There has bedn more criticism of the hnancial arrange- 
ments of the present Liberal Croverament than perhaps of any 
previous Government The Telephone Job, the Marconi Deal, 
and the India Office I oans have caused a great deal of talk, 
and peoplb have not hesitated to charge the House of 
Commens with being too directly interested in the spoils ] 


amendment by Sir Frederick Banbury 
to the Home Rule Bill, secured a 
snap majority of 21 votes. As the 
normal Government majority is more 
than a hundred, the idea that the 
Government had received a mortal blow 
could only have appealed to minds 
slightly off their normal balance. When 
Mr. Asquith proposed to rescind the 
Banbury amendment, the Opposition 
by persistent bellowing brought the 
sitting to a close. The intervention 
of the Speaker and the acquiescence 
of the Government attained the same 
end as rescission, but in a way that 
apparently did not so excite the suscepti- 
bilities of the Opposition ; and the 
continued advance of the Home Rule, 
Bill through Committee was secured 
with only a loss of five days’ time for 
the House, and a more serious loss of 
dignity on the part of the Opposites. 
Unionist leaders ind newspapeis hav« *^ 












made a great outcry about the ^I^es- 
s^n of debate ra' the Home Rule ^ill by 
resolute use of the guillotine. From the 
adr of injured innocence that they 
a^nle, one might suppose that no one 
hid ever heard of Home Rule until this 
session. They appear to forget that the 
whole question has been thrashed out 
at interminable length in public meeting 
and Press and Parliament, until the 
country is tired of talking, and wants 
to see something done. : The trouble 
with the Opposition has been shrewdly 
pointed, out by one of the Labour 
Members, that they and their class 
consider that they have some sort of 
right, divine or other, to rule, and if 
they are not allowed tp rule, no matter 
what the majority be against them, they 
are driven to something approaching 
frenzy. ""The passing of ascendancy is 
always a painful process for those that 
have been in the ascendant. That iS 

f 

the difficulty in Ulster. That is also 
the difficulty with the old ruling caste 



We^fmcfisfer Oa*etteA 


Twini after All. 

The Ulsterman (Sir E. Carson): "My dear Hedmond, 
we Irish " 

Tbb Nationalist (Mr. John Redmond) : " My dear 
Oarsoti, I'm delighted to hear yo*.: say ‘ We Irisii ' I I always 
thought that, according to you, we belonged to different 
I do believe We’te twins after a! ! ' 


.V {*' The Celonles were reprosented in that House by, a 
: Secretary of Stele, and surely a wiiole nation Uhe the leMh 
r had a ri^t to a aimiv repfeseatative."- 4 iKA 
5 ^;"; Csihsow, in the Hoi>ee..oCComm«ne, Ocloher . 


- ..... 

The. 

aWKty to ii^siUvosv|o the 1^ 

,de*^ocia& 

any thingj is ominous for thfflr Jatujfo. 

The irrilfctioh ;,df V -die 
Th« Unionist leaders 6a$ not 
By-Eieotio^ been allayed by feist 
. month’s by-dections. j 
They fought them principally bn the ' 
Insurance Act, not on the main., issues 
of party conflict. Taunton has again . 
returned a Unionist, bot with a very 
slightly increased majority. At the 
'first National Conference of the now “ 
united Unionist Party Lord Lansr 
downe calmly repudiated the promise 
made by the Unionist leaders befOTe 
the last General Election, and con- 
firmed ^him personally after the last . 
General^lection, not to introduce a 
measure of Tariff Reform without pre-* 
viously consulting the country by means 
of a Referendum. In the same speech 
he nailed the Tariff Reform colours to 
the mast. Lancashire, which is irre- 
vocably, devoted to Free Trade, replied 
by returning a Liberal Free Trader in 
the Bolton election wi^ a four-figure 
majority — to the great dismay and 
disgust of Unionists, who expected at . 
the worst a three-*figure majority for the ■ * 
Liberal, and at the best the return of 
the Unionist. .. ' 

» Mr. Asqtdth’S ;, address , 

to the .Natibnai liberal . ‘ 
Association, at ■ 

ham, is ifbtaiflar^^ so % 
much for hi^patient and 
refutation of! the char^ : 

' ^ . •foeasbib' ‘ .^th whi<^;.::iaje- ■' 
organs so .pfoB^fufly 


RefonniDff the 
Houve of' Lord#* 





the task; 

^roc*|^' only feegtin. It lku3 to 4e4 ^h , tiie; 

lii ifeM the . g^antic problems c^ ptovmt^e^^^ 

Aid6, VWhi^vet’'^ ia a land overflowmg With the'atoim^r;,, 

be ftithe liberal ranks aS to ^ relative ahce of wealth. He oBed an anah^ jof^, 


adWihtkge^ of a single er double 
Chamber system, there is no question 
that the ‘powers of delay at pr^ent 
possessed by the House of Lords can- 
not much longer be tolerated by a 
democratie nation. As to the precise 
form of the new Senate, there -is much 


which doubtless much use will be mane J' 

I f you were in a beleaguered city no sane goven^ 
would allow the man in the trenches to go iU-zed^i 
clad, ill-housed, when there was more than a sufficiency' 
in the dty to provide for all. I am all for fait play' - 
for the men in the trenches. 

O'" 'V'' '1 

Without indicating any programme of ' 
land legislation, the Chancellor declared 


• speculation. It is rumoured that the 
scheme which had found Cabinet favour 
was a Senate directly chosen by the 
House of Commons electorate, and com- 
posed of two members from each of 
seventy-five constituencies. The first 
obvious criticism on*such a scheme f~om 
the democratic standpoint was that the 
size of the constituency wou|^ put a 
premium on candidates of great wealth, 
who therefore would presumably be less 
repre^ntative of popular needs. The 
advocates t)f the scheme, however, have 


that the land was at the root of rao^ ,, 
of our social problems. But he laid * 
down one essential principle for all lai«i 
legislation, " that the first purpose of 
the land of this country be not the’ 
conferring of power and pleasure on the' 
favoured few, but the provision of ^ 
sustenance and shelter for the multitudes 
who toil.” The spirit of the speech is 
best expressed in the closing words, ' 
Vhich he .hoped, each of his hearers ; 
might use when they came to give up 
the reckoning of their life on earth : 


renouiiced it, so we are informed, on 
precisely contrary groundb. Thp Tfwws. 
states, that “ the chief influence which 
was likely to rim through % huge con- 
stituency was that of the Trade Unions, 
who would act together, with the prob- 
able resrdt that a'qjajority of Trade 
Union Senators would be returned.” So 
cn’ganise^ labour even in the large 
ci^stitifency, i^ felt to be more than a 
. ifiatch lor ^d. and capital combined ! ^ 


I found in my native land poverty, distress, wretched- 
ness, and misery, but I so strove with my icHows that ' 
now, when I come to leave, 1 find plenty,, happiness, ' 
comfort, and everything tbah brings lustre to the story 
of your past, everything that gives hope for Jhe future. 

If this be Mr. George’s own epitaph, 
happy will he be. 

A curious N^esis has ] 
po0don T«inc overtaken the Progres- ! i 
Tru»t. g^yg, leaders on the-,,; 

London County County. 5 
For years they have blocked the : < 


‘ - V; Mr. Lloyd George, who 

bave at la^ 

succeeded, m coming to 

terms .WHe||': the doctors. 


nently reasonable and necessary demand , J 
that the present chaos in the transit 
arrangements of the Metropolitan afea'-il 
should be brought into somethuig like, | 
system under a Londto -Traffic Board; 
Even Vhen in a nfinprity at Spring^ 


-;Cbu;dens,vthey have .us^-.^eir iafliiieBto.:i| 
'Ijbtiral '' C^ye^^aent^ .a^ 



* tlw better judgnjejlt.#mao,y MaJdisters f ^ The .enoitiiolas develop^ 

K, to prevent jthe appi^ifttaient of this ' "w««»4, .n*** mei^df motor fraffic, td 

much-needed Board. Now, however^ »o«i 8y»t«.. - which the motor brnni-^* 

• what ought to haVe beeh done in the bus is only one phase^ 

I' interests of the people of the metro- has been again brought vividly before ^ 

' poKs is being effected in the interests of the public mind by the November 
shareholders. Last month has seen the motor shows^ iThe chief feature was 
announcement of what i§ virtually a the boom in cycle-cars. This light, 
gigantic London ' Traffic Trust. The miniature mptor-car to seat one or two 
Underground Electric Company, which persons is, already on sale for about 3^80, 
ha^ already taken over the London and may be expected before long to be 
General Omnibus Company, and pos- offered at something like £50. I'his 
sesses a large interest in the District opens the f)rospect of a vast increase 
Railway, besides controlling the Charing of motor traffic. These inexpensive 
Cross, Piccadilly, and Bakerloo Tubes, machines will soon be everywhere, 
has now acquired control of the Central Already they are on hire as taxis ” in * 
London and the City and South London one or two European capitals. The new 
'Tube railways. As a consequence, developments make more imperiously 
practically the whole ‘ of the London imperative^ than evpr the expansion of 
traffic system, apart from the London our system of roads. Highways that 
County Council tramways, is under the were adapted to the old slow-going 
control of one company. As the multi- horse traffic are totally inadequate to 
plicatioh and improvement of the motor the new demands. Of this fact, the 
omnibuses are more and more success- slaughter that is going on in London 
fully competing with the municipal streets, and that has led to the 


tramway system, the immediate out- 
look for municipal enterprise is not too 
rosy. Sir Edgar Speyer, Chairman of 
the combine, disclaims any desire to 
monopolise the traffic of London, but 
declarers that “ as long as no authority 
exists effectively to control and guide 
the traffic of this great metropolis (and 
^ in my opinion such an authority should 
be an owning authority), so long will 
private enterprise be compelled to seek 
to obtain such results by amalgamations 
I and alliatoces.'' go* the Progressive 
leaders, by oppo.sing a. Traffic Board, 
C have obtained a Traffic "Trust ! They 
seem driven to demand that the 
owning authority 'I referred toi>y Sir 
;;^dgar Speyer sfiall be t^e Council of a 
t yfistly lej^ended I>ndon County, ' 


appointment of a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of Inquiry, is a sanguinary re- 
minder. ^ The slow processes of the 
Road Board, which seems to be rather 
a means of secreting than of applying 
national revenue, must be superseded 
by more drastic methods. 


In Thf Review of Reviews for October 
several striking diagramii*^ were ^linM to iMus- 
%'ate the article ** Give Us This Day Our Daily • 
Bread : The TruU^ about This Country’s Food : ** 
tlow to Save ;£i8o,ooo,ooo a Year/’ jin 
rb&ponse to many requests we have" had theSft 
diagrams rcprodno^ on art paper, and Uiey ^ 
n|>w be ot?tainid lr©|n our ofi^e. Any of our 
readers requirldg the set dif dlagratps ^icndd^ 
,,send sixpence to the Mano^y, KiSview m 
REVtEjVs, BaAk Buildings, ^n^sW^, W.1C.1# 
and they will receive t|»ein post free* ^ ^ 
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V . ‘ By, THE E,Ti OF R0SESB1|iy. 

la view of the fiust iliat ipvery &m '016 <!oiOii»tion of party politics over iMionid 
gfroW grOeter afid ntwe ovorbearmg, we lie glad to be able to publish below what is perhapi ' 

trenchant attack won party poUtips efot pennid by a great statesman. Lord Rosebery f 

wrpte this article as a preface to a book <|n Japan as an example of National Rfficiency. 


J APAN is indeed the object-lesson 
of national efficiency. Happy is 
the country that leams it. But 
not a hundred books 'or a 
thousand prefaces wiU bring this 
lesson home to our own nation. We 
have been so successful in the world 
without efficiency that in the ordinary 
course of events we shall be one of the 
last to strive for it without external 
pressure. We won our empire and our 
liberties by genius and dating in an 
inefficient world. Now that one or 
more nations are keenly striving after 
efficiency it will not be easy to main'^n |)arty 
our heritage ; for the inefficient nation selves 




was vast and pregnant. For 
merelf retained a peculiar devotum 
fatherland, but developed it Mto at* 
religion. “ Our country is ottr id^.f’^ i 
says a Japanese editor, “ and~patlilOtisd| . 
our first doctrine. From the. Em|»(Er<KsJ 
downwards, the vast majority have b»'<? 
other religion.” 

How stands it with us in comparison ! 
with these Orientals ? We have aJl the < 
raw materials, ^me of the best. We * 
have courage and brains and strength, . 
but there is surely an immense WlmM' 
of power in their development. 
ally speaking, we begin and epd with ^ 
* ' We are |11 striving to put our-r/'j 

or our leaders into offices pr»: 


must sooner or later go to the wall. We expel other people from them. This is, J 
have muddled through so sutidsssfully not froih want of patriotism : quite the ^ 
bv character and courage that we are reverse, the habit of centuries has madeW 


indifferent as to any other s^ret of 
achievement. 

Three things may move us : obvious 
decline, suddi^ catastrophe, or some 
stimulating eximple. This last, at 
least, is furnished by I apan. 

Some tlfink we are too old a nation 
for new departures ; that our garment 
is too old for new patches. It is true 


us believe that this is patriotism, tlm 
and no other. Do we ever stop to . 
reflect what is the outcome of it ah : the* 
net result of, millions of words, Wocdsj, ^ 
words ; of great debates and incesaafit < 
divisions and spirited autumn cajfi\ ' 
paigns ? In truth, exceeding littje.5{ 
The hungry sheep look up and J 
not fedi” But Brown has made a fiaeil 


that we* cannot begin on totirely new speech, and Jones has surpassed hMp#! 
Tines; we cannot, like an America# • « . . - « . 


and Robinson has done Im to 
makufacturw, *' scrap " all our old than usual, and so we turn compWtot 
ma(t‘M«SlT fw' b^n suddenly afre^' from the long newspaper reports to " 
jiut Japan is^ historical^ speaking, a oixliiiary bread 4nd cheese Of life. * H 
. totuch nation th^TWs j and fet fhe old State machine^creaks on. y’fi 
4e actually ^^md . this tolrf tWng #thae The fact is -that , party is -an 
th^ years a|o;dfecarde!Pearly«4e# .perhaps, even pliably,' * 
thing Mt patriotism, ai^d bp^ a evil, butatjE an em. the wel 
, ^e exception of patrto^fe^'. 6dr ouunfey toat s® ‘ 
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places, sliduld worship it as a god. 

, II has become so much k part of our 
g lives that even those who think ill of it 
I tjbink it as inevitable as the fog ; so 
, inevitable that it is of no use thmking 
what we should do without it. And 
yet its operation blights efficiency. It 
keeps out of emplo5mient a great mass 
of precious ability. It puts into place 
not the fittest, but the most eligible, 
from the party point of view — ^that is, 
very often, the worst. Efficiency im- 
plies the rule of the fittest ; party means 
the rule of something else — not the 
anfittest, but of the few fit, the acci- 
•dentally not unfit, and the glaringly 
I anfit. The most efficient and brilliant 
Ministry in our annals strikingly ex- 
'emplifies this fact. The office of chief 
Minister was divided into two parts, 
strictly delimited ; dne, party and 

S atrpnage, managed by the Duke of 
fewcastle ; the other, business and the 
wock of the nation, for which (the elder) 
Pitt was responsible. By thus cutting 
. himself off from the petty cares of 
party, Pitt was free to do the country’s 
work. His partner made the bishops 
and the deans, and the generals and the 
admirals, and appointed everyone, down 
to the tidewciiters ; while he himself 
planned victory. By this equitable 
division work was severed from patron- 
age, and efficiency from party , the result 
was the most successful Government 
knowfi to us. But it has found no 
imitators or successors. And yet, if 
party be inevitable, this should be one 
way of escaping its evils. 

It may, OO doubt, bo alleged, and with 
truth, that party is to some extent 
fading among us, that party divisions 
are increasingly • unreal, and that the 
party landmarlts are being constantly 
shifted aibout. That does not, however, 
aSect the position. There is enough 
party to last our time, and what^has to 
he dmm should be done quickly. - And, 
after aU, if y<ni get rid of party in one 
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shape it will turn up again in another. , 
Why, then, it may be asked, break 
your teeth against a stone ? Party is 
as ineradicable as our climate ; it is, 
indeed, part of our moral climate. 
Granted. But it is at least necessary 
to point out that whenever we do begin 
to aim at efficiency we shall be handi- 
capped by this formidable encumbrance. 

There has no doubt been plenty of 
party in Japan. But party in Japan 
has not spelt inefficiency ; it tends, 
perhaps, in the other direction. It 
appears to be a rivalry of faction for the 
goal and prize of efficiency Japanese 
parties apparently represent a nation 
determined on efficiency. That is 
where we differ. We are not a nation 
bent on efficiency ; we have thriven so 
well on another diet that we are careless 
in the matter. We regard our parties 
as interesting groups of gladiators. Our 
firmest faith appears to be that one will 
do worse than the other ; so we maintain 
the other, whichever that mhy be. 
The possibility of a directing and 
vitalising Government that shall do 
and inspire great things we seem to 
exclude from possibility with a sort of 
despair. We know too well that our 
Ministers, however great the ardour and 
freshness with which they set to work, 
will soon be lost in the labyrinthine 
mazes of parliamentary discussioii, and 
that whatever energy they can preserve 
when they emerge must be devoted to 
struggling for existence on provincial 
platforms. 

And yet there is work to do — pressing, 
vital work, wffich does not admit, of 
Helay, ; work which would fill strenuous . 
years even if Parliament were suspended* 
and not a speech were delivered. 

But Parhament must sit and speeches 
must tie discharged. We must then^at ^ 
least, learn from Japan how to obtam * 
efficiency in siiite of the party systems. 
That is the f»st lesson that me pail 

teach us. r ' • • 

^ * 





THE TEN commandments 

OF EMPIRE. 

A NATIONAL NOT PARTY PROGRAMME. 


'■]w 


I. national defence : 

In matters of National Defence a single 
day’s neglect may mean a century’s 
regret. • ^ 

II. EDUCATION : 

The teaching of the people to be good 
citizens is the foundation of the future 
of the Nation. 

III. AGRICULTURE : 

Agriculture is the nursing mother of 
the State. 

IV. WELFARE OF THE WORKER: 
An honest wage for a fair day’s work. 

V. THE LIFE BLOOD OF THE 
EMPIRE : 

To people the Empire systematically 
means benefit to population and Empire 
alike. 


VI. NATIONAL ADMINISTRA- 
TION : 

A smoothly working honest adminia- 
tration machine is a patent factor 
for National progress. 

VJI. NATIONAL HEALTH:^ 

A nation without health is a house 
built upon sand. 

VIII. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: 
Unless the house "be secure from 
without, there is small use in pre- 
occupation on hobfie affairs. 

IX. RELIGION : 

The nation that neglects its fioui 
perishes. 

X. BUSINESS : 

Trade and Industry are the pioneers 
of civilisation. 


’.M 


Surely the time has come when the clear-thinking citizen can, and will, dis- 
tinguish amongst the countless branches of national life those which are continu- 
ingly essential to national welfare, but a realisation of. these national interesfS: 
implies a duty on fhe part of the citizen not only to interest himself in the fact 
that they are national interests, but also to make himself thoroughly familiar with 
them. Only by so doing can h^ hope to be of real benefit to his country, and only 
with juch citizens can any country hope to maintain her position in the world. 
We think that. the essential interests of the nation can be resolved into the compass 
■set forth above, and do not think that any essential part of national develop- 
ment falls outside of the Ten Commandments of Empire. To keep these 
commandments in practice as well as in theory would mean the awakening of a? 
nation's consciousness and a national force which this country has never known 
before. To neglect them is to risk a national d&bdcle. So strongly do we feel that 
• a complete comprehension of these ten commandments is necessary to the well- 
*being of the nation that we intend in every number to deal with each and all of . 
them. That is to say, we will always endeavour to make more clear one or mote 
phases of each of the ten.cpmmandments, and, in this way, serye as a si^post to 
‘ thl citizen, indicating trie way of national salvati6n. Let there be party politics 
at W^tminster or elsewlifO'e if you but let the mass of thinking citizjms save 
from the petty triumphs or defeats of parties the ^essential factors of Empire and'! 
M national ‘existence. . 











of, the couhtiy;" 

*' •';*toj^y is a 

■ ■ ■ political parties, as wdl as 

A- by >the man in the street, that 
there are a number of questions 
which are, or at any rate ought to be, 
Out^de any party influence or earmark. 
They are those vital to the nation as a 
whole, without which the majority of 
the people would run a risk at least of 
suffering or being less well Ofi than at 
present. To allow such national mat- 
ters to be the play of Parliamentary 

■ tacticians is not, nor can it ever be, to 
the advantage of the nation. Matters 

, of great and lasting importance to the 
future weal or woe of the Empire are 
now made the subject of barter in order 
to prolong the tenure of office by one 
or other party, frequently elected for 
reasons quite other than those bartered 
away. But while these questions may 
not seem of real importance to a party 
whip, whose duty under present con- 
ditions is always to secure for his 
party the maximum number of votes 
on division, they may well mean life or 
death to the nation. Surely the time 
has come when we can insist that such 
questions shall be recognised as being 
outside of party, and their achieve- 
ment and conduct the result of joint 

* and universal endeavour. And this not 

* only by political parties, but by the 
lea^ng men of the nation. Auto- 
matically the Navy has passed out of 

• party politics, because there is no 
'blinking the fact that without: a 
supreme Navy there would be no chance 
even of discussing universal rhsarma- 

* m€nt in the House of Commons ! We 
ddYl^di bdieve that any Government 
thatt might take over the reins, whether 

» •ulhi^iirGcmservative or ultra-iFUidical, can 


vOTiture,; ' or • would: ■ -dma^^ 

seriously to alls?: , tte Biitiw 
Foreign affairs have jndden^j^ 
ceased to be of pa^ inter»t, 
it would perhaps be a bold man 






Dmihf HtrakLi ^ [Lcmdoa. 

Th« tMicbiag faith of John Boll, Idolater, who » fho..-. 
progtrmte before hk ohief Fetieb, PerlUment, eeeliud fai 
his deydttona by Us Htdh Priest, the Leiryea* 

would say that they are conducted on 
a national basis. They have been 
divorced of party incidentally because 
so very few Imow anything about i 
them. 

But there are many other national 
issues which are still not sufficiently freed . 
from the trammels and risks of party 
machinery. There has been no time at 

which the Government at Westminster 

» , , 

has so nearly resembled a machine, 
and not a thinking and reasoning mam 
of* representatives of the people. The :‘ 
members as a whole have no niore 
intelligent interest or active particq>ar 
tion in the legislation drawn up and Y 
carried by the Government of the dayV' 
than the sausage machine has. vriud^ i 
receiving the d^is oi animal matter, 
produces sleek and weU-coviered 
sausages. With ibe mental or mor^ 
attitude of members to such an aUVngcKi 
ment we hav4 nothing to say here, but 
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ve do most vehemently protest against 
» questions of real national importance 
l^ng thrown into so creaking a machine, 
f Rnpotent alike for good or evil to voice 
■\ the will of the people. What the 



** Progreas " andvr P«rty Government, 
Advancing the will of the people along Parliamentary lines 

nation wants is a banding together of 
those who, recognising that national 
^ affairs are but the first step to im- 
perial affairs, will insist, and with 
no uncertain voice, that all political 
parties recognise publicly and solenmly 
, that certain questions are, in principle 
af^any rate, not to be made the sport 
of party tactics or the spoil of political 
bargaining. The people, whose exist- 
enceand welfare are otherwise imperilled, 
; aad’who are responsible not only for the 
/ taxes for national objects, but also for 
personal salaries at Westminster, have 
pvery right to demand this. Let a 
^ JjAtional party be formed of all sane 


and thinking men of any political shade 
or belief, within or without the House, 
who will declare that they wiU not for 
mere party advantage go against, or 
endeavour to stultify, national ques- 
tions. The programme of this party 
would be composed of national common 
denominators, and they would be always 
questions upon which parties depend, 
and whicj^ do not depend upon parties. 
The Navy and Army, physical training, 
education, railways, and agriculture are 
only a few which at once come to the 
mind. On these questions there is 
little difficulty surely in arriving at a 
basic principle which all parties would 
be able to recognise as the national 
one The time has come wl^en the 
party machine should no longer be 
allowed to cramp and to destroy great 
national questions. The moral re- 
straining power of such a party, which 
would never probably take 'office as a 
whole save in time of national crisis, 
would be incalculable ; the continuity 
of its programme would be a national 
asset of enormous value. While it is 
true thgit an election gives to-day a 
blank cheque to the elected Govern- 
ment, we must not forget that payment 
may be refused when the cheque is 
presented, especially if we — the nation — 
see that it is being cashed not on our 
behalf, but on that of some servant of 
Naaman whose possession of the cash 
is not in the interest of the people* at 
large. We have a responsibility which ' 
we will not be able to escape in the 
future by ^ying that, having voted for 
any Government, we therefore allayved 
it'to do harm without any action on Wf ' 
part to prevent it. , < 




Current Hlstoty in Caricatviir^ ' ^ 

^ ^ (For<other cartoons se& later pages ) 

*^0h i^ad aofii« Power the ^tiie i\t tis 

To see Ourteivee as ^ers see us /’ — Burns 4 
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By His Excellency NICOLAS PACHITCH, Prime Minister of ScrviaV. 


A t this time, when there seems so 
much misconception concerning the 
aims and policy of Se^via, I think 
that it is very necessary that the 
people of England should know 
exactly how things really are and thus be able 
to avoid being deceived by the efforts of ill- 
mformed or unfriendly persons., Servia desires 
especially that England shall know the true 
situation, sipce that country not only helped 
Servia to obtain her independencp, but has 
always been the model upon which the liberal 
and democratic institutions of Servia have been 
created and developed. I feel certain, therefore, 
that England better than any other nation will 
be able to appreciate Servian policy and Servian 
national necessities. 

While we are anxious to preserve the most 
friendly relations with all other nations, near or 
far, we cannot depart from the principle that 
national needs must always dominatc,the policy 
of a Liberal nation anxious to develop normally. 
International concessions, and even friendships, 
must pever be allowed to destroy the possibility 
of accomplishing the national destiny. The past 
has shown us that independence of trade and 
eoonohiic liberty are necessary for Servians 
devifelopment, and even for her existence. Since 
the mptnent, some years ago, that our economic 
indef>endence was partially secured, the progress 
of tjbe country has been so marked as to leave no 
dohbt {kxsslble in our minds that Servia must 
h^tve coxpple^e economic independenoe and an 
• outlet *^0 the sea which shall be uhdet no control 
save her OWOf after the sacrifices which she has 
mad^ ahd which she may still be called upon to 

^ ^ 

^ ^ It is the^vbtis truth that Servia ’s destres are 

“ npm ^ icafaggtrated ideas Of possible 

nor ejan they in any sense be 
m a hasis for c©«bpn3nnise. 
^ fiepyiim armj have conquered far more territory 


than Servia Intends to retain, but Servian pOjipy 
has established a minimum of territorial ^ 

sion which does no more than cover Iter 
nationals and her national necessities. 'For thijS m 
minimum Servia is prepared to make evefy>S 
sacrifice, since not to do so would be to be 3 
to her national duty. No Servian statesman or^j 
Government dare betray the future welfar*^ jrf si 
the country by considering for a moment CVta 
the ab^donment of this minimum. ServiS^S « 
minimum requisite to her national development 1 
is economic independence, save, possibly, 
far as regards a Oustoms union with her allies S 
and a free and adequate passage to the AdrJnifc'a 
sea on the Adriatic Coast. It is essential thatM 
Servia should possess about 50 kilometres from^^|| 
Alessio to Durazzo. This coastline would be |§ 
piped to what was formerly Old Servia approxi- 
mately by the territory between a line fbOdl ^ 
UurazZo to Ochrida Lake in the south, and | 
from Alessio to Djakova in the north. || 

History might be cited to show that Servia**® 1 
claims extend much further southwards. Indeed^ g 
Albania belonged to Servia formerly until cdn- 
quered by the Turks. The anarchy prevailing | 
in Albania would seem to indicate that the whole |1 
country would be better off under the liber^ M 
regime of an established Government; but 
do not ask for anything more than our national J 
necessities demand. The future of 
south of the Durazzo-Qchrida L^ke line can 
be left to the Powers to decide its destiby^ 
although we feel strongly that it will in 
interests neither of the Albanians nor of Europe fj 
if autonomy be insisted op. The reports qf 
trian and Italian Consuls and of tf^eHecs SbCh® 
as Hahn, Steinitietz, Baldanci, and Biirbaricli, .jj 
whose testimony cannot b® suspected of Set^ian ^ 
leanings, show a deplorable state p)E 1 

existing in Albania, t'he percentage of cteafliaiJ 
by violence in Albania ranges from 20 t6. 75=*of3 
the total death-rate. Europe may condemn 



NICOLAS PACHITCH, PRIME MINISTER OF SERVIA. 
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Albanians to cx>ntinUc in this state, but Serna 
has a Very manifest duly to safeguard Servians 
from a continuance of such conditions. Iiji the 
lerritories between Djakova, Alessio, Durazzo, 
and Ochrida Lake nbout lo per cent, of the 
150,000 inhabitants ate Servian. More than 
half of the Albanian inhabitants are Christians, 
including the Mirdites. Austrian and Italian 
observers Such as Hahn and Baldacci admit that 
the Albanians in this district are of ancient Ser- 
vian origin, and to-day they possess many pureL 
Servian customs such as the Slav^^ and blood 
brotherhood, ^nder Servian rule they will enjoy 
the fullest liberty, schools in their own lan- 
guage, religious freedom, and security for life 
and property to a degree they have never yel 
known. 

The communal laws of Servi 1, which will 
( omc into force in the new regions acquired anc’ 
apply to Aloanians and Servians alike, form tin 
most democratic sjstem of local government 
known in Europe Not onlv are minorities 
<idequately represented in commune and council, 
but the communal authority is the judicial Court 
for the majority of minor offences In respect of 
rchgious liberty in Servian territorv to-dav the 
Mnhomedan priests arc better treated than arc 
the Orthodox, sinc^ the former receive from the 
State a fixed salary, whereas the latter’s rev^enue 
varies considerably. It is probable tlyit, so far 
Irom the Albanians in Servian territory being 
forced to emigrate, numbers will come in from 
Southern Albania To-day in Servia Mnriome- 
dans and Albanians live peaceably and happily, 
and in the newly acquired territories, although 
these arc fresh from the passage of the vic- 
torious Servian armies, all races and religions 
are settling down peaceably and contentedly 
under the new administration. The reforms set 


as Austria is t<wlay. ttus is especiailly fent ^f'" ^ 
England, aud Servia rcjoi(:?es that th^ periott of 
lack of direct contact with England and ‘English 
institutions will now conae to an froin 

Servia’s n^w and growing ports steornors WJU j 
go to the established ports of England, weaving- 
closer every day the web of ’‘friendsliip and f 
mutual advantage between the two peoples. ^ 
This point of contact with England, secured Iby 
England’s command of the seas,* realises for 
Servia one of her deepest and most lasting ^ 
desires, which will enable her to develop freely 
and liberally, encouraged and stimulated by the 
Jreedom and jjustice erf England It is this dCsire ^ 
fot future and increasing relations with the < 
11 itions of the West, and especially England, 
which makes it impossible for Servia to con- 
sider even for a moment the giving of any special ^ 
economic advantages to any specific nation. To 
do so would not only prejudice her economic 
future, but would force Servia to place Eng- , 
land and other nations at a disadvantage. This 
Servia will not consent to, any more than she ' 
will abandon her just outlet to the Adriatic. * 
Servia cannot conceive that her settled d^ter- / 
mination on these points, which she is prepared t 
to defend by all means in her power, can be con- 
sidered by any foreign Government as other than 
necesi&ary for the well-being of Servia and dic- 
trited by a very real desire for permanent Euro- n 
pean peace and equal opportunities for all 
nations desiring to enter into economic relations^ ^ 
with her. 

Frienrdly with all nations, the enemy of none, ^ 
but before all things true to her national needs 4^ 
and consistently following out those liberal ideas j 
learned from England, Servia does not fear js 
( riticism and will not draw back before interested 
threats. Although at war, Servia has never ; 


forth and promised in the Berlin Treaty, which 
were a dead letter until the present war, are now 
more than accomplished in the new Servian terri- 
tories in a few weeks. There need, therefore, 


proclaimed n^artial law, nor has there been any 
check upon the freedom of the Press in this 
democratic land. It is open to all to criticise 
freely and to declare to the world whatever they 



be no anxiety as to the future welfare of the 
Albanians, who wdll become Servian subjects in 
ihe accomplisl^ment of Servia’s national 
necessity of an outlet to the Adriatic Sea. 

<<rot only will tihe Adriatic outlet enable Servia 
to have freedom of export and import, it will 
give her new neighbours, since every maritime 
nation will Ihep be Servians neighbour as much 


may think wrong in Servia’s policy, but we do 
not with all this unfettered criticism see any- 1 
thing which can make us alter our settled con- 1 
viction that Servia’s cause is national and just 
I am convinced that all nations Whose eyes are 
not obscured by interested desires mU 
Servia in her determination to^ achieve her legltnS 
mate dev^opment. 





THE PASSING OF THE TURK FROM EUROPE. 
“ Hier la grande Armee, Aujourd’hui — Troupeau ! ” 


THE REASON FOR TURKEY’S! 

OfeBAGLE. i 

'V.- ■ . . ■ , 

By professor ARMINIU'S YAMB^RY. j 


I T is almost sixty j^ars since I first 
came into personal contact with 
Turkey, but in a literary coimec- 
tion the country has been known 
to me even longer. At that time 
the Turkish world on the Bosphorus 
shone in the brilliant light of Western 
• admiration and esteem. The gentleness, 
the hospitality, and the courtesy of 
the people were extolled, amazement 
was expressed at the tolerance now shown 
by severely maligned Islam, and a 
specially rich meed of praise was be- 
stowed itpon the Turkish soldiers, whose 
bravery, endurance, and enthusiasm 
were represented as incomparable. 
I can well understand the enthusiasm 
with which David Urquhart wrote and 
published hi^ work, “The Spirit of the 
East.” 

Sixty years is certainly but* a short 
period of time, a fleeting moment, in 
the passage of history. Yet when I 
compare the picture of that day with 
the most recent events I cannot help 
* seeing that the amazement and admira- 
tion with which the world now regards 
the latest events in the Balkans, and 
’.coTtsidets the colossal change that has 
. taken place, atfe fully justified. Hitherto 
the history of the world has had very few 
such sudden catastrophes to chronicle. 
' How has.it be^n posable that a nation, 
. a community,' a state, and espedaUy' an 
army which has l^feen admired evety^ 
*wh«*e, should so suddenly sink afid 


lose all its power ? The disaster pre- 1 
sents itself to us as a riddle, but as a 1 
riddle the solution of which is not | 
difficult when we grasp the motives J 
which have for so long been preparing j 
the process of decay. Naturalfy the , ^ 
fatal blow did not come all at oncei J 
It manifested itself in different phases | 
and forms. i 

As an eye-witness of the events of i 
the reform period, it became clear to ^ 
me that the number of persons deceived v| 
and misled in Europe was much greater '3 
than in Turkey, for we have never been I 
particularly blessed with persons who i| 
really know the land and the people of . I 
the Near East. We did not trouble | 
much about the progress of the Turkish *| 
reform period ; we accepted tinsel lor 
the true metal, and if here and there i 
voices were raised to point out the‘ 
decay already present, and to draw 
attention to the inevitable danger, they 1 
w’ere decried as intentionally hostile to I 
Turkey, and so were otherwise uu- 'I 
heeded Each member of the Diplo- a 
matic Corps at the Golden Horn pur- | 
sued his own great or small political J 
and economic ends. Speculation as to ,J 
, the future of the reform movement ^ 
seemed an idle affair to them ; and if 1 
the West was rudely awakened out of 1 
its indifference by occasional sufprisesTr- 1 
,as, for example, by* fhe catastrc^fihe ofij 
1^6, by the Armenian massacres, oMM 
by the revolution of the Young Turits^tM 
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people, for no particular reason, were 
}ust as quici^y reassured and restored 
to their usual daily, routine. Such 
thoughtlessness has at last avenged 
itself, and,^ as a natural result, we are 
confronted with the present universal 
, j^stonishment and bewilderment of 
Europe. We were not willing to recog- 
nise that the enforced acceptance of our 
dress, manners, and customs, and even 
our institutions, could do harm to the 
wholly unprepared people in the. East, 
and especially in the Moslem East, till 
an extraordinary crisis arose and up- 
rooted everything, laid bare all wounds, 
and revealed a picture of the most 
horrible confusion. 

This crisis 'began with the introduc- 
tion of the Constitutional era. If the 
man acquainted with Turkey, and the 
sincere friend of the Turkish people, 
saw with regret how the West was 
being misled by an enforced sham 
civilisation, and was accepting as genuine 
its external manifestations, he could 
not, after the outbreak of the military 
revolution and after the proclamation 
of the Constitution, be less astonished 
when he noted the pleased surprise and 
applause with which Europe hailed the 
victory of the Young Turks and the 
introduction of liberal institutions. The 
rejoicing was, indeed, greater in Europe 
than in Turkey herself, for in the West' 
Abdul Hamid was, not unjustly, more 
hated than he was among his own subjects. 

The Young Turks were then suddenly 
considered as glorious heroes of liberty 
and unselfish patriots, but at the same 
time also as efficient statesmen who 
wotrid all on a sudden modernise Turkey, 
its olj^, crippled Govemttient and its 
Asiatic conception of the world, and 


conjure all things aright by a stroke of 
their wand. This conception' was, of 
course, as incorrect in its grounds as 
was the admiration at the beginning of 
the reform period. I had occasion to 
know all about the Jurkish revolution, 
the awakening of Turkey to liberty 
from its very beginning, being col- 
laborator of the revolutionary Turkish 
paper issued in London in the year 1864, 
and called Muchbir (Correspondent) . I 
followed with interest the subsequent 
efforts in this direction, and I • formed 
part, as literary author, of the editorial 
staff of the organ which was issued m 
Pans, with Achmed Rizas as editor, < 
and called the Meschweret (The Council) . 
Later on I jiersonally interfered when 
I tried to redress, through my relations 
with Sultan Abdul Hamid, the abso- 
lutism bordering on insanity of this 
not untalented Osmanide, which, of 
course, was all to no purpose. I was 
therefore no stranger to the movement 
for Turkey’s liberty, but I must declare 
openly •that the whole movement of the 
Turkish State and of Turkish society 
could not enthuse me, for I did not find 
in the leading factors of the movement 
that seriousness; that knowledge, and 
that sincere patriotism conscious of 
its aim which is absolutely necessary 
for success. They were for the most 
part yoimg people, both' young in 
years and experience, who were brought 
to the front by the revolution, who 
were absolutely incompetent in the * 
various branches of the Administratiotx, 
inexperienced in the management of 
Government a$fairs, and who lived in 
the delusive opinion that they woiild *' 
by a fum of the hand transfoim the 
old Asiatic world ai )4 vivify Turkey. 
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of course the acts and omissicms of 
these young political champions did not 
find a special echo among the' mass of 
the Effendi world — that is, among the 
intelligent class of Turkey. The gentle- 
men were allowed to do what they liked. 
But every seriously thinking Turk at 
the bottom of his heart complained of 
the actions of the Young Turks, because 
everybody knew how little thg country 
and the people were ready for such 
violent reforms The greater part of 
, the Turkish people to whom the word 
“ motherland ” (watan) was so far an 
unknown word, and for whom Islam and 
‘ Koran had been the only leading 
authority, were unable to understand the 
Constitution, the Turkish " Meschru- 
tiet ” For many people this word even 
seemed to be the name of the new ruler 
who had ascended the throne after 
Abdul Hamid, in the same way as they 
considered Parliament and Parliamen- 
tary votes as an idle play which was 
arranged in Stamboul for his amuse- 
ment. The effort to give equality of 
rights of all subjects, whatever religion 
they might belong to, is certainly ex- 
tremely humane emd commendable, but 
it was a strong delusion to believe that 
the bitter enmity, more than 500 years 
old, between the dominating Mohame- 
dans and the dominated Christians cCuld 
be so easily discarded, and that the 
national political name of “ Osmanli ” 
would spring up. Our credulous and 
’inexperienced Europe allowed herself 
to be easily deceived, but not so the 
incarnate conservati^ of Oriental 
peojile. As I could see from the letters 
'of (many of my old friends in Turkey, 
coming events have been expected with 
anxiety, an4 the unfailing catastrophe 


had been foreseen for years. It was 
noticed that the public administration 
had become worse every year, and that 
the idle talk in Parliament h&d only 
injured all the branches of public life 
through helpless neglect, that the dis^ 
order in finances had increased, and 
that the army, instead of being 
strengthened and promoted, could not 
gain anything from the ordinances, 
however well intended they may have 
been, because the latter have been 
taken from a nation having a turn of 
mind which cannot fit in with the 
mental world of the Asiatic warrior. 
But the greatest evil of the new con- 
stitutional era consisted in the loss of 
the old deference to law and authorities. 
The fear of authority which reigned 
before, especially under the terrorist 
domination of Abdul Hamid, was now 
missing. All became entangled and dis- 
ordered, the old Asiatic routine again 
increased in a frightful manner, and 
even a long time before the outbreak 
of the war a friend of mine wrrote to 
me : ‘'It is a real miracle that we are 
still able to live in the middle of this 
chaos and of- this anarchy.*' Well, in 
the middle of this chaos and of this 
anarchy war between tfie Balkan people 
and Turkey broke out. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that 
under such circumstances Turkey was 
not at all prepared for a war, and that 
a suitable equipment for the troops, the 
necessary provisions, the means of trans- " 
port, and especially the nervus terum 
gerendarum were lacking. The changes 
which have taken place in the Turkish 
army during the course of the last decade 
must not be lost sight of, especially 
with regard to the disappearance of 









petstmal characteristics of the 
rTurkish soldier, liirhich iMii before befta 
I So much, admired, and the fact that 
fi' allowance had not beenl(feiade for ’the 
f ethnical, regions, arid Social ciremn- 
ktanties. « ^ ' # 

Amongst these circumstances there 
I may be included the strict Prussian 
I military regulatiltns which were intro- 
duced into the Turkish army, sp ^at 
the only thing ,that the Turkish soldier 
» Of to-day has not 'got iS th^ pointed 
helmet. As •'a consequence, the Tqrk, 
t without having become a . Prussian 
soldier, has Ceased to be a gobd Turkish 
soldier. * » ' 

The Turkish soldier had prevfouSfy 
'considered his officer as a friend* and 4 
good comrade, 'who shared his tent and 
scanty fare with him. To-day he tods 
himself pitted against the so-c^led ^ 
" MikteWi ” officer— that xs, the officer 
trained in the schools, who, as a con- 
sequence Of his higher education, does 
not consider the soldier as a friend and 
brother any longer, but as an inferior. 
The cordial in|ercoiurse r>f olden times 
, between the jprivate and the officer has 
been from this fact entirely destroyed. 
Next td this factor, the neglect of* 
reli^ous ’matters had an influence on 
the Turkish aimy. For the Thrk war 
is not a poHtfoal or- s<i>cial duty, but a 
religious commdndmettlt, wh^ he con- 
siders as a sacred matter. The* Turk 
;has before 'his eyes the sayit^ the 
Koran," Who dies fqr God*s shfce re- 
ceives the highest reward.” N<Av, the 




Twldsh sol(%r o| tb4ay fds 

side m the |l^tteg'm9ks'‘t$e*Cwsti«m 
warriew, the Christian v^o has nothing 
to do with tKe Koran, and who, as it 
was ascertained a short time ago, paints 
a cross with chalk on his fez so that the 
Bulgarian might recognise in him a co- 
religionist. Under these circumstances 
it is impossible to reqxxire from the 
Turkish soldifr, who is besides insuffi- 
ciently fed and piteously clothed, that 
standard '*"of ^Vi^our and endurance in 
which he had previously distinguished 
himself. In short, when Turkey com- 
menced war she xiteit blindfold into 
sure perdition. Already during the 
Turkish manceuvres which took place 
shortly before the outbreak of the war 
the army had to complain of want of 
food and ammunition, and at the seat 
of war these complaints were again 
made in a stronger proportion and with 
a much greater importance. Whatever 
may be the turn of things, Turkey has 
now lost her fiossessions in Europe, and 
as these possessions have always been 
for Turkey an unnecessary ballast, she 
will be, able to easily stand the loss if 
she can collect hjpr forces in Asia and 
metify the mistakes made. It is of the 
|;matest importance for Europe that 
every possibility should be offered to 
the Turks to recover add re-establish 
tjhemselves in Aria, as, except the Ttxrks 
themselves, no Mtxsstdman Power add 
ne 'Mussid^an people 1, axe able to 
found md kiaintafo a' Crovemment 
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THE ^^lATIONAL RESERVE. 


By MAJOR-GENERAL SIR JOHN STEEVENS, K.C.R 

-s . 

I AM pbliged to you for the perusal of an advance copy of the interesjting article, by Major- 
General Sir John Steevens, on the National Reserve. He is well qualified to explain his position^ 
for he, with one exception, has seen more of the Metropolitan Mayors by whose efforts the 35,000 
men have been registerecj in the City and County of London than any of us in the two Associations. 
The one exception mentioned above is Lieutenant-Colonel W. Campbell Hysloj^, wfio originated the 
idea and formulated the system of work* in the boroughs# The men who have been registered are 
waiting for some definite appreciation by the War Office of their patriotic offer, which it is to be 
hoped will soon be published^ When a definite annual retaining fee is offered and acoepted-^eithcr 
for service to complete existing territorial Battalions, ^ith additional numbers for those who will 
fall out on mobilisation, or for any other duties which the War Office may prescribe — it is to be 
hoped that engagements for drill, musketry and camp attendances may be made very elastic, 
renderable only by 4be consent of the soldier and by that of the commanding officer, so long as 
the numbers in camp do not exceed the establishment. This elasticity is essential on account of 
the varying positions of National Reservists. Some are opulent, others* are in comfortable 
circumstances, whilst others, again, are working fot their daily bread. Moreover, the bulk of the 
Reservists registered have shot on range annually i[or years while in the Regular 'Army, and require 
neither practice with i^ifles nor experience of camp life. ” — Field-Marshal Sir Evelyn Wood, V.C. 
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C onceived by a thought, fostered 
by energy, maturing by patriotism — 
such is the life history of the^ 
National Reserve. 

It emanated from a realisation of 
the fact that many thousands, tens 
of thousands even, of men passed yearly from a 
military calling to solely civil life, all the military 
experience and training which tfiey had acquired, 
at great cost to the State, during their various 
periodsof engagement, being thus absolutely lost 
to the war organisation of the country. Until 
this thought took concrete form the possibility 
of men voluntarily coming forward with the 
glorious knowledge that their services might ' 
still be relied upon to rejoin the fighting forces 
of the country, should the need arise, had n<it 
been contemplated. 

It roust be recorded that the scheme origi- 
nated in fbe county of Surrey, primarHy to 
ascertajp the number of men who,' having l^t 
the Services, wbiidd^ possibly be avallaUe fOr 
active military^ <iuiy should the state of a^Tiors 
• in this coufttty ever require their services^ tq be 
•called upbn. . ^ ' 

Mr. St, Loe Strachey, a resident in Surrey, 
who is so welt known as ^ ardent student of 
many di^cuU questidns of military orgamsa- 
^ tioe, wrote, some two or thrqe years Stgo, to 
the county Press, inviting such officers and men 
who had completed their military .life to tend 
in .their tihmet should they be willing to under- 
^tahe such an»dy}gation. / 

iThe response to this Invitation was immediate, 


and, at the time, the large number of names re- , 
ceived was beyond all expectation. They came ; 
forward from all parts of the county, and in 
order to ascertain, and show to the military ’ 
administrators their value, a parade of Surre}^ ^ 
men was held in London (1910), at which 
the Secretary of State for War, the Adjutant- , 
General, and other distinguished officers were ^ 
present. Fourteen hundred officers and men 
appeared on parade, half of whom were ex- ' 
Regulars and half ex-Voluntcers ; * and fully 54. 
per cent, were under forty ydars of age. Their 
physique, bearing^, and quality clearly domon* ' 
strated their possible value as^ a military asset 
in connection with home defence, if correctly 
organised. ' ' 

Seeing, however, that ipen' pf all ages re- 
sponded to the call, many of whqm, although | 
still imbued with the patriotic v%6hut of ytoitth» ] 
were no Itwig^r physically capable of jjerformiag S 
active military duty, it was at once 1 

that this organisatbn would also afford ttwf | 
means of recognising in many simple, though' j 
public y ways those who had fulfilled th^ir duty 
to the State by personal service, either in thC i 
Regulars defending the Empire’s Interest ^d 
flag in all parts of the world, Wr with the' Aux- ; 
ilrary Forces in which they had received train- ^ 
ing, to qualify themselves for the protection of 
^oUr island home. Such recognition has lutiterto ' ^ 
been vefy Scantily accorded by the general poj^u* } 
Jace of this country, and has chiefly hbeUkpofin 
fined to the work of certain societies for 
bg cases of ** distress,” a veiy situi^ 









:^cciiitagf!, Hpfaif* of 4^^km $^0 
emtly Ji^ah^fcod in' mptat^ #ppi^ ipiti wdaA 
t^gnitkm 0 ^, to ^ito m ^ 

effect to t>y oHinkig^ed fkosilloii Mtif aqcotdefi 
to the at h^tloi^y or local ailStary md 

civic fanctioiiS[. t%eir |nm^nc<! at msx^^ m ^ 
ganised hodh^Sy will be, H Is h0|icci» ^a str^kln^ 
example to the yonm« of the present 
who, havbg no of the dniy they o^ 

' to the Jaad of tbdr j^jth, do Bttfe or 
io their spare time "beyond eaterine for their 
own selfish anrnsement. Thi^ applies equaMy 
to all classes of the cOmmtmwy. How many 
in the metropolis^ for exafnp|ef ^f the tfnnoreds 
of tbousarnfe of lyeH-to-do yoon^ i^ii in iner-^ 
cantlk or other similar «occ^atSofkS do we find 
giving: personal service to thdjfr oountryf Tlie 
few, very few, wiA their aUenhated numht^r 
of so^aHed ** dafs isi^ps in Londoo* furnish 
the answer. * 

The inclusion of ^soldiers of lall ages in.«thd' 
Reserve, in order that they might benefit frO|n 
the social side of the organisatitm, gaye rise 
in some niea^ure, it is thought, to the pame Of 
*' Veteran ” Reserve hy which it was originally 
known, but Which in th©^ very earliest days of 
the movement was recognised to be a mis^ 
nomer. “ Veteran ” Reserve s%gested grey 



bden laiade, 

becoxpe an ao^mplfidiW ladu^ The War 01 
appeared ^to, regard the Ree«rye fllierrfy as a 
faooi'd # dm ^ i»m to 

names for of die 

d&at five or^l^ years lite, when iheir K^ces 
»n»|ghi he ni^edr sfio, 70^ % per cent, pr more 
would have ebaaged those addresses, have died, 
or, Irpm age or infimuty, have' become of no 
practical esc for the main, putposes for which 
the Reserve had bpen ln6tihited. With the 
registiy of "'names, an easy and simple process, 
the yrhole system of work and organisation only 
ba^fins, if w R^^perve is to become a living 
reality and cf practical military value to the 
country. 

Farmer acdon by the War Office about this 
time gave undeniable si|^f that the organisa- 
tion was still considered to be full of great 
possibilities^' Field-Marshal Earl Roberts, V.C.^, 
IC.P,, was gazetted Colonel of the Reserve, an 
Advisory Committee^wa% appointed, with him 
as chairman, to consider questions in connection 
with the formation of the Reserve, and advise 
the Army Council on the subject, and shortly 
afterwards {November, 1911) revised regulations 


beards and warriors of the past, whereas the * were issued in Army Orders which, while still 


parades the Reserve, as it gradually took 
form, showed the majority to be men stiU^in the 
prime of life, it indeed they bad already reached 
that age* 

Resulting poSsibly from the success attending 
the action^tfeen in the county of Suriey,' 
first Army Drdej constitdtis^ this ReSerVo 
" an officially recqj^ised pprtion of His Majesty’s 
Forces, was issued in May, 1910. It autfipnsed 


allowing Territorial Associations a free hand in 
framing ^ts rules for organising in their respect 
live areas, directed that classification of members 
by ages he imiade ^ order that data should be 
for&corjing as«to the possible liumbers which, 
as far as the rough classification by age could 
determine, might be available and effective for ' 
military service. The Army Order also notified 
that a oapitation grant ,of is. per head per 


Its formation (^f men who had cOin{^t^ tMr >^4num would be pai^ tm the number of officers 
military service^** m any of the Armed Forqes* £nd men ttgisteij^ed in ibe Reserve for the pur* 

u-.: c. .it >1*11-.. 


of the Crown, ^nd who, being under no further 
obligation to mnm, were willing to register 
their nam^s and, give an undertaking to 
up for duty ip jthc event a National f^r* 
gency.*' No appeal cdum ba^ir^beep belter 
worded than foutfo ^ that usually l^kKlaic Army 
pnbiicarion/ ,, ^ 

Tile Order directed that the duty 0 r^^ister^ 
ing the namesr--in other words, ebi formation 


pos^ pf admlpistration and maintenance, ^e 
designation oi the Reserve was also changed 
^om "^VeteraP to National.” 

The methods adopted for tegisterlng and 
gaWiaipg ,tbo Reserve varied cptisiderabiy in the 

WCf^llPOpijtiea, « ^ ' yT 

*. In Lpndpn^n appeal WSjyi fUtde to the mayors 
aod^c^^cil# of the municipal bofpi^fas' lc| co** 
pperatd % Ihn' movemenu JMs was., 


of the Resferve-r^M to be carried odt' by tl»e i»4o!pii^ for main reaSQn»l bwaidi* 


County Territi^ia’' 'Force Aseociatioaf of tjje 
Itingiioin, qrho wet« empowered 'tq make t|iefr 
owd rules and regfutation, for its constitution 
maintenanoe: TH? fTrder algo stated 'thi^t, 
the expenses connsP^ed with t]|fS isMS 
registration of the flisWS, ‘PO f «•>}« fiTSit i«|dd 

*“*'■ — ing to meet the adBtintstr*tivd ntt* 
;is4a m d»e '©rganislWM;**' 
fh a jfi'ant aamk ff: * l««r- 


it was poiijii^eM} <|»ft the ahetrdpolis wns 
iarge, to ergjttoSft f|Poe»*»«« qeqtF^ h«|to*U', 
iSPORiJIly, becwtotJHtol^Wi* lltoW gave readify 
4all^ tSvistoisM jWlMAle for'^tocentrSflltofc^l 

ij^rdly, hy enusfii^ toe syotoatoy and aetfem^ 
dvfe nrrthoiifies, a strong ceniieutoffi'Rtoi^ 
he ftoged toweld together toe 

the active -afiptary pptoattoi^ ferltod- 

i«c>tec:to>» qf A « 




% patnotic g^roAltyJw a4;*aiiiihi of a the means ptwiietf^o^iiridw* 



Such ya 


1>^ fy^th -mi^'.^j^ 

factdry results; direc^ bjtctlie eixt<>toe&t^ M 
S^^ 6 pQ of^rs iu?. i^n in Lo^dpo itself, amf 
ij^rectly by ^ betlUr leel^^oili firieti^sblp^ 
sympathy and i^lflliti^ b«^ 

tended to Chose who have given person eervi^^^ 
to their country. This may be npjpli^ 
to ah parts of the kingdom where the Reaerye 
has been instituted; f 

Befote summarising the present position ol 
the National Reserve, the fact shodd be ei&t 
phasised that the results achieved *h;ave been 
eiSjr^y brought about by the efforts of various 
indWiduals, members of Terri tbrial iCssbbiatidUs, 
retired officers, and of civilians^ under the 
general directions of (^unty^ Territorial Roroe 
Assoeiations, authorised, as^ previously iheu« 
tioned, to make their ovij regulationa* As there 
are no less than ninety-six of Such as^iations 
in the United Kingdom, variation of orgihisatioh 
and imagined requirements must be looked for. 
There is, however, one fiict recognised by all 
associations, which is, that the urganisafion, a.s 
it now stands, has been Created, and is domi- 
nated by sentiment and patriotism. 

The present position of the Resehre is 
primarily that 1^,000 officers and men have 
registered with the acknowledged undertaking 
that they are willing toooine up for active duty 
“ in the event of ^ national emergency. ” It is 
under that condition or undertaking alone that 
they have joined the Reserve. ^ ^ ^ 

Of the above number about 57 pei: c^t. are 
under forty-five years of age, a furthei' 2$ 
cent, under fifty-five, giving a total of i^>500 
officers and men at this date who maj^ be conr; 
sidered a very yaluable military asset to 
drawn upon for Home defence when the time bf 
** emergency” may arise. It should, j^dded 
that about 60 per cent, of the total regisi^ are 
men who have jmrved with the R^larii.. ; 

This is the Reserve Force which gt the preii^^t 
time is ;.0ffeired to the country.^ Tl^ , 

tions ^jieiVe already instituted varioii|l fby v 

man's soiridce, lining 
a to which he: ^«^U5ly be- 
Jongf^l fradt or occupation, genWat cemditioos . 
of duties he OQ^ best be 

utStsed m cmiow and man 

wduM he wilHng to^step^h^p the position yriliksh 
hq be ealfed upon k>>ihsi}eS Up- It shaiM^ 
^ clsarly ^fned durmg ffwice 
wISitf/^ak^siH^ or pi>sstl^ position, luc^ be. 
.Office mthpa^ed .Ih. general 
^ might be oh mobiR^loh, 

% t0 ctreai^ M 


mi 
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dtitiea 

however, ' be aod^afied ."^hibh^.’effbEt^^ 
gani^ioo' pan be maikkaxift^':; ^ ‘ 

Ts generally umiafstood to he ^ officlsd ; 
view tl^t. home defenise rests in the xiiain . wkh^- 
the T^ntorbit forces* There arc at the present 
time 47»50o Under establishiDent, and th^re is isbv 
Res0fve whats^er, not to bring up numbers V 

to establishment in the: first instance, but to > 
replace the wastage which must arise, if not 
from active operations, from sickness and other 
causes. 

The Reserve is capUbte of providing men to 
form battalions for garrison duty or defensive 
positions, as well as for the miscellaneous duties 
which have previously been mentioned; and 
further, if a lead from, the War Office were ’ 
forthcoming, it would be ready to furnish men 
to be allocated to those dutips during peace. It » 
is, however, desifab^ that the War Office 
should, on its part, provide uhiform, arms and 
equipment to be in readiness for issue when their 
services will be called . 

The ordy financial grant M present given with 
which this organisation is to be maintained is 
the sum of is. per annum, a rate 

totally inadequate to provide administrative 
^arges idpne^ more financial assistance, in 
addition to nioife details towards effective 

organisation, is hot forthcoming, it is the wcll- 
considered ppipioii of those who have been re- 
sponsible for raising its present 

strength ffist their efforts will have been in vain, 
mapi^ccnt response which has 
heea made throughout the kingdom by men who ^ 
have already served, and are under no further 
obligation to serve, will be lost for ever. 

The parades of the Reserve, notaWy that 
one inspected by His Majesty the ^King 
on June 8 last in Hyde Park, show of ww 
material it is composed. Upon that occasion, ^ 
..with Field-Marshal Sir Evelyn Wood at their 
head, oyef i9«bbo officers and men, organised by ; 
battalii^ into brigades, under ^e leader shfo 
of ffistioguished general officers, tew^ up their > 
positions with as modi steadiness and case as;; 
if tfi^luid' been still serving soldiers. Tlie in- 
herent value of these men as a military asset 
for home defence was recqgpjsdl by all officers 
and others competent to form an opinion on the 
subject, and it would be nothing less than a 
national crime to allow such a patriotic respmm 
■from the trained men of the country to be cast 
aside for. the want of suitable support and dii^- 'V 
don by the War Office, and of a grant from: „ 
public funds of sufficient means by which it cai;- 




bn maintained. 
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^HE BALKANS FOR THE BALKAN 
NATIONS. 

To the Correspondant of November jtolb 
M. Andr^ Ch^radame qontrrbutes one of his 
interesUng and illuminating articles on the N^ar 
East, his subject being the War in the Balkans 
and Austrian Intervention. 

THE QUESTION OF QUESTIONS. 

As to the question of intervention, he does not 
think Russia will take any action unless Rou- 
mania and Austria, separately or •conjointly, 
shpuld intervene by arms to rob the Allied States 
of the fruits of their military successes. But 
the question of Austrian intervention is of capital 
importance. Is Austria-Hungary prepared to 
prevent Servia from extending her territory to- 
wards the Adriatic? M. (jh^radame replies, 
“ Certainly not,’* and proceeds to cite a number 
of reasons, internal and external, which will in- 
cline the Government to act with the extremest 
prudence. The chief obstacle to intervention, he 
states, is the internal situation in the Austrd- 
Hunganan Empire itself, arising out of the 
conscious force of tlie multiple nationalities com- 
posing the great polyglot State, a situation not 
yet sufficiently realised in the West. 

A POLYGLOT STATE. 

The total population of Austria-Hungary is 
shown to be 50 millions, composed of Germans, 
Magyars, Latins, Slavs, and Semites^ In round 
numbers the Germans amount to 12 milHons and 
the Magyars 9 millions. A small minority of 
Magyars in Hungary — about half a million of 
nobles, landowners, etc. — exercise in the country 
political supremacy at the exi>ense both of the 
great working mass of Magyars and the Slav 


ipto one great Russian Empire^aii ideal which 
no longer existsr^and Neo^Slavism. The Slavs 
having become strong enough to maintain 
autonomous political life Independently of the 
Government of Russia, Neo-Slavism is based on 
Slav solidarity, and the material and moral sup- 
pOjrt of the different groups comprising it acts as 
an effective check to Germanism, which has been 
working so long to compromise the Slav coun- 
tries. Thus the tendency of Neo-Slavtsm h to 
harmonise to a common end the aims of the 
Slavs of Russia, the Balkans,^ Austria-Hungary, 
and Germany. 

SLAV LEANING tO TRIPLE ENTENTE. 

It is pelted out how the German-Magyar 
supremacy has pursued a foreign policy more 
and nK>re contrary to the will of the great 
majority of Slav subjects in the Empire. The 
Slavs, on the whole, are both Slavophil and 
Russophil, and the majority are also Francophil, 
and they would like to see the Austrian Govern- 
ment inaugurate a foreign policy, which, without 
putting itself into direct opposition to Germany, 
would make it possible to entertain more and 
more cordial relations Wjfh the Triple Entente. 
In course of time, however, the Slavs will 
manage -exercise an inffuence on Austria’s 
foreign policy more proportionate to their num- 
bers, and an additional point in their favour is 
that they much more prolific than the 
Germans and Magyars. ^Already, indeed, the 
political evolution of the Slav masses is reducing 
considerably the practical importance of the 
Aust;ro^Hungarian Alliance with Germany, and 
the ^absburg dynasty is now obliged to take 
into^ account the sentiments of its Slav subjects. 


and Latin nationalities, and this minority sup- 
ports the political and military ^ianc^ of 
Austria-Hungary an<f*Germany. BW 
yar supremacy is being seriously 
only by the Slavs and. Latins of Hungary, 
by a social movement among the Magyars thm- ^ 
selves. Thus there is a tendency for 
mass of Magyars to join forced 
oppressed Slavs and Latins. The^ItaRans and 
.the Roumanians who represent the Latins 
number three-quarters of a million and 3J mil- 
lions respectively, and both nationalities are 
separatists. The Slavs, composed of Czechs, 
Poles, Ruthenians, Slovenians, Serboi^Croa^s, 
and Slovaks, amount together to 23 millions, 

^ and* the Semites (anti-Slavs) to millions. ^ 

I NEO-SLAVX$M. 

The writer distinguishes between Pan-Stev- 
, Which d^red to unite ul} tht Slav countries 


WHAT AUSTRIA WOULD RISK BY INTERVENTION. 

At this moment the 23,000,000 Slavs, by reason 
of their Slavojihil tendencies, are almost unani- 
their hostility to any armed intervention 
l^tltAfrla-Hungary which would hgve as its 
^ the deprivation of the Slavs of the Bal- 
j" qf the results of their victories. Nearly 
f of the Austro-Hungarian Army is com- 
of Slav soldiers and one-twelfth of Latin 
separatists, and it is unlikely that under such 
conditions .Austria would care to risk interven- 
tion by arms against the victorious Balkan 
States. Another consideration of 'interest 
counsels abstention on the part of Austria. Any 
expansion of the Empire towards Salonika would 
inevitably introduce into it new masses of Slavs, 
and consequently many Austrlan-Germans are . 
not partisans of new acquisitions in the South. 
External causes also will incline Austria not to 





f iiil^^vefle. The military po^r #f :|iie '4?fikaii 
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Sinee the ttedih Congress everything has 
Ohange^. At that time Germany was nothing in 
Turkey! to-day she has won a position at Con- 
stantirtopie without the aid pf Austria. Her 
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THE.,.aa£.i^N.'|;iA(^l^ : 

'If *he pubhf »o'5^fi» *ji«ils of 

the present conflict in the East it is not the fault 
of the scribes. The Confumporofy Review con- 
tributes its share of ert^ightenmenf nrtd.gives the 
place of honour to Sir Arthur EvanUr some- 
what anticipates events in his title, “ The 
Drama of the Balkans and its Closing Scenes. ’ ’ 
Sir Arthur makes the position of the “Ettle 
nations ” quite clepl'i'— 

The Balkan t^gue 'is not a mere casual alliance for 
temporary en^^ Its Inundation was lonlly due to the 


eflori in thsv nation^ and for tlulit, toil, sapri^h shd 
scU-dcnWIh thp individual. The Ittbst hlvuMsi^tP 
hater cannot uohtempli^ the ^spectacle of that 

Utde nation, ipakmg ns uupreme snort, running dsMly 
risksrtachUni S aeemingii impUseible kSh with the Self* 
assurance that hurls Pelion Upon OiSa and bo^h into 
Che sefty wltbout^leilifig d thrill oi unalldyed admira- 
tion* That huiuan unrfare Sbnut 4 have the efiect of 
^Uf bracing IMIess, indolent men to snob hetoic edn* 
<iuests Over thpni^lves %td their baser paaskms is doubt- 
le^ tha redeulrtidg I4htute that still saves it from 
nbpUtion, 4 ^ .V 

Austria’s ^lt64|uieawahBce and Russia’s self- 
control meet^n^h Oi?.^ Dillon’s hearty approval* 
and it is quibir eVMcnt tfiat at least one who 
S^uid know looks forward to a peaceful issue 
Wrtl our present troifliles. 

^ A NgW ERA."” 

Mr. Edward EOord also joins the company of 
those who prophesy soothly in his sketch, ” The 
Past and Present in the Near East.” He only 
errs on^ the pardqtnable side of brevity, and joins 
the general choru$ In speeding the parting Turk 
when he says 

The thunder of the allied guns on many fields of 
victory, from Skodra Co Tchoilu, from Olympus to 
btmmua, heralds the dawn of a new eta of civiUtation 
und progress in the Nearer East. 

AUSTRIA ALSO A fiAlJiCAN POWER. 

I ^ 

Mr. Rs W. Seton-VVa£S|>n puts in a special 
plea for the incluskni trf ”^U8tria-Hurtg?iry as 
a Balkart Power. Thi^ myiter does not ignore 
^ of Aui^MRtitignrk home attain* 

uut^ ri>at Austria 


instinct of s4f''PTUSUryUtinn on the p^t of thu small 
Balkan Stutai, and rb objective carries much further 
than the concluiinn (he present war^ The -almost 
unhoped-for oo-bperation "^as now been cemented in 
blood It is not for nothing that Serbian dfvtsfdrts have 
fought for thetr ally under walls of Adrihnople, 
that Bulgarian and Greek ttoofiftwhave joined forims with 
^the Serbian in Macedonia. That here and there old 
animosities may have broken out between the allied 
fprees need surprise po one. But the wisdibw o| the 

responsible leadm may be trusted td chtod^av^ Ipml ^ 

demonstrations. TTwe is an ^eempnl ^ ^ ^ thJfl may bc hci 

no mem^T .of the Alliance jhh enter Into a separate 
treaty with^y foreign, It is a gignificaniT fact 


that when rtm 4S#«tw' bmeen Aattrin-littngary and 
Shtbid' Was at*lm hoi|(ht degotiations were 

entrusted to the 5P|j«mfer^ That is the very 

; ndlnt Of ihe ailk|ti^^w|» ^m^a-Hnagary will 
have to cake comrf lltlM dwtti|jdte , Wlie Ims no longer 
to deal alone wid 1 ^||li||a 80 ™^^ ^ery 'fact, how- 
ever, that Birtgaria i| acting as Im pa 4 ner> must greatly 
facilitate a reasonalde coplprOmke. 

DR. mthot miLrtArtiA# 

^Dr. Dillort is Rg in big dis- 

crtrisive srtfVey uf fit? ftention. Dr. Dllten 
bbi^Si pfRtsc bhd ^tth Impartial pen 

rtrta prtsnesges the rare gift of garnislilrtg ptc&t 
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vTHE D'IPLOMATIC CAMPAIGN. 

Y , Ik ^Hestions 4^ipUimtiHques et Colmutks oi 
^ ItfoVt^mber i and lo ibare is an attide by Com- 
man<ier de ThomWon on the Diplomatic Cam- 
paign. 

ALLIED MALCOKTENTS. 

^ The diplomatic drama which was being played 
during the great military tragedy in the Balkans, 
by thw^ Great Powers, might well be entitled 
•> “The Allied Malcontents,” he writes. In the 
, Triple Alliance, as in the Triple Entente, there 
was a feeling of uneasiness and distrust arising 
* from the fact that mpre than one Power put its 
, own particular mttjmts before the general 
interests of the^roup of which it is a member, 

* thus compromising European peace. From the 
moment ^at the Eastefn Question was raised, 
it is extraordinary that the friends or allies did 
" not agree on the mutual concessions to be made 
** and 5ie coUrse to be followed in the circum- 
stances which it W’as easy to foresee would be 
produced: As to the Triple Alliance, a coolness 
between the Dual Monarchy and Austria- 
^ Hungary has been brought about by the initia- 
tive of the Balkan Allies. Ih the camp of the 
Triple Entente confidence no longer prevails, 
and the Frehch effort in favour of peace only 
met with a suct^s d’esittne* One thing, how- 
ever, has become clear. England has again 
become Turcophil, because of the turn which 
events in India have taken and England’s desire 
to be a^eeable to the Moslem League. " 

At Berlin Count Berchtold is reproached with 
having encouraged the Bulgarian offensive to 
enable Austria to advance a few steps in the 
direction of Salcnlca, and in London the question 
is being asked : Was M. Sazanoff quite sincere 
^ in deploring the misdeeds of the Balkan League ? 

^ Some French journalists accuse England and 
others accuse Russia of being found kicking in 
“ Euroi>ean patriotism,” or, in simpler terms, o# 
not having the intelligence to grasp the situation. 

A ATTITUHE or RUSSIA, 

' But in our day it is not the Chancelleries, but 
th^ nations, who make peace and war, and all 
little diplomatic moves pe4^ before great^ 
^ national movements^ One subh movement is 
^ shaking the Balkans to-day. It was not the 
k governments of the League which wanted war. 
^vXhe war was due to/ the force of a great Maoe- 
^ dpnian party. Similarly, it is one of those great 
i currents of opinion which constitutes the danger 
of a difference between Austria and Russia. The 
,^hj3Lt may have his hand forced by the Pan- 
'p $iavist party^ whkdi has rej^iresentatives even at 
Couit. It is the alternating feeling of confi- 
{^flense and mistrust which this party inspires in 


» ^ > 

Servia which eaplmns the continual variations-jof 
Servian policy. The question now is ; What will ^ 
bn the attitude of the Pan-Slavists in Russia to 
any territorial aggrandisement of Servia? The 
main objective erf the Serbs is not so much Old 
Servia and the Sandjak, which are inhabited by 
a mixture of races, as ^snia and Herzegovina, 
wflere the race is pure Serb. Referring to 
Austria and Italy, the writer points out that the 
Macedonian question is not the only one to be 
solved. Albania is equally important, and it was 
because of Albania that Italy was so desirous of 
maintaining the'rfofW5 quo in the Balkans and 
concluding peace with Turkey. 

AN OUTLET FOR SERVIA. 

At the outbreak of the Balkan war the pacifists 
hoped Turkey would win, because it would 
simplify matters and enable the pacifists to go to 
sleep again pn their soft pillow of inertia and 
egoism. Meanwhile, recent events must have 
been sufficient |o convince them that it is by 
military force alone that the territorial status 
quo of a country can be assured During the 
past six months the diplomacy of the Balkans 
has been m^uch more advanced than that of the 
Great Powers, and one may suppose tlvit the 
Allied States were prepared for anything, includ- 
ing their remarkable success. The writer 
examine^ the basis on which the Balkan States 
will probably treat with the vanquished, and out- 
lines the changes which are likely to be made in 
the map of Europe. Servia, he says, demands 
the Albanian coast from the Gulf of Drin to 
Durazzo. , Austria will not allow Albania to be 
touched, and therefore puzzles her brains to dis- 
cover other economic outlets to offer to Servia — 
a port in Dalmatia, like Melkovitch, by which 
Servian produce might find transit by crossing 
Austrian territory, or a port on the ^gean, such 
as Ravalta. The Servian position would then 
be analc^ous to Jhat of Germany on the tongo. 
The Serbs will have nothing to do with it. * What 
they want is not only the free use of a port, but 
access to that port by a railway traversing 
Servian territory. The writer is of opinion that 
that port need not necessarily be Durazzo. The 
less Albanian tcrfitory the Scri>s annex the better 
it will be for them. 


“ A MVTH is the ptire product of the human 
imagination, an attempt to express the wonder;* 
fbl and the mysterious. ” Such is the definition 
given in f'olkhre by W. H. E. Rivers, trei^t- 
mg of ** The iBooial Significance of Myth,” So 
d^ned, a myth has chiefly been taken to refer 
to natural phenoniena. Mr. Rivers shows bow 
relates phenomena. ^ . 
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effect on our empire. 

In th« Mound TahU for Deoemb^^r a, writer 
aayt that fotvoiany years it has been a belief 
among Mohammedans that there is a conspiracy 
among the Christian Powers to overturn the few 
remaining independent Mohammedan Powers 
and seize their lands : — 

There is a prophecy of Mohammed himself that hia 
followers, forgetful of his tcachmg, would at last be 
driven back to the origrinal home of their faith, but that 
then, chastened in spirit, they would arise once more and 
conquer the world. Do not receat events point ito the 
near approach of this day? Is not Islam ringed about 
by iniidel powers, so that Turkey, Persia, and Afghan- 
istan alone arc left — a compact group— tbe last pro- 
tectors of . the land where the prophet dVeached and 
died^ We may not fear very deeply what these powers 
themselves may do. But there are 70,000,000 Moham- 
medans in India, and 10,000,000 in Egypt, ^mong whom 
it Ls whispered daily that the British Government is a 
’ secret party to the conspiracy against their faith,* and 
that the day of tnutnph, propbesi^ of old, is at hand. 

The importance of these facts cannot be ignored. The 
defeat of the Turks, little as it may seem to concern ua 
^ at first bight, will make the task of government in India 
and Egypt no easier, and will create difficulties of 
foreign polity in Arabia, in the Persian Gulf, and on 
the Lgyptiiin frontiers, such as we have not experienced 
before. 


INDIAN MOSLEMS* VIEW. 

The author of a paper with this heading 
in the Indian Review tells of the outrage feel- 
ings of Indian Mohammedans at the action of 
the Balkan States in going to war with Turkey. 
He observes that for several months past the 
Mohammedans of India have been passing 
through a state of discontent. The unblushing 
brutality with which Russia was treating Persia, 
ihe apparently unprovoked assault of Italy upob 
the Turkish position in Tripoli, and lastly the 
disappointment of the Indian MohammeBanSover 
the Moslem University, have all combined to 
create ar^ atmosphere of restlessness among the 
Mohammedan subjects of the British crown. 
Regarding .4;he life and death struggle between 

• the leading Islamic PoWer and four minor 
kingdoms of Eastern Europe, which, he says, 

• has considerably excited the already exasperated 

followers of the Arabian Propheft, he is of the 
opinion that : ^ 

Th'e combined aggression of the Balkan States against 
• Turkey is bound to create a profound impression through- 
tiut the Islamic world. If the Montenegriq attack brings 
about a general war every Moslenv wlU feel an irre- 
sistible call of duty to help those who will have to 
carry on a life and death struggle in defence of their 
honour and their rights. The feeling would be as strong 
^ and natural as the spiritual and moral ties that unite the 
followers of Islam. Some mischief-mongj^rs have oftoa ^ 
tried to read into this feeling on aggressive poH^cnU 
amhition or a burning hotted of Christendom* It is 
nothing of the kind. The Musesdmans desire nothing 
more than thlt their brethren should be allowed to Ifre 
• ■ 


^ ^ u r ' \ 

in pea^e ond ff eodom ’froav the aggroMloo ot isorilit 
and religious bigots in Europe. II ever a nadoii pOor 
sessed the right bo defend its hoxhn apd the 

/Turks possess it to-day in full mSasPsh^ In ^ 

crush the force of^ anarchy, organised neVplt, and mllvl^m 

confederacies ** they would be striving to preserve tod 
birthrights of their nationality. 'Kot Mussalman in whopS' 
breast there exists the least fraternal feeling 4 hat has 
been the glory of his creed can see unmoved the .struggle 
of bis fellow-Moslems in a just and noble capaOi 1^0 
would regard it as a great privilege if be can ghglO 
actively the stress and burden of that struggle., 

Yet we hear from other sources that tjbc 
oithodox Moslems of India regard Ttiriteyi*# 
reverses as a judgment of Allah upon the4imt>*' 
vations of the Young Turks, 

GERMANY’S INTEREST. 

In the December number of the Round Table 
** a German authority ” gives a German view of 
the Balkan crisis, and dedarcs that Germany was 
Turcophile in a mild and temperate* way, but 
would not be greatly excited if it turned out that 
she has backed the wrong horse. Her real cqo^ 
cern is how Austria-Hungary will be affected. 
Austria-Hungary, if she preferred a policy of 
economic penetratiorf to one of territorial expan- 
sion, might achieve this result with very little 
international friction ; but territorial expansion 
could only be carried out by inttmidation of war 
against the victorious Balkan peoples, which 
would have a very serious effect on Austria her- 
self. Neither supporters nor enemies of her 
dream of a triple monarchy, Atistro-Hunganan- 
Serb, are likely now to advocate the use of force. 
The disinterested Powers, Gewnany, France and 
England, formed their aUiances for the sake of 
peace and not for the sake of war, and any 
policy driving them into war would be suicidal. 

« GLADSTONE’S VOICE.” 

In the December CornhM Mr. H. C. Thomson 
reviews the circumstances that led up to the 
war. The Young Turks governed well for a 
short while, he admits, but afterwards showed 
themselves to be just as intolerant, tyrannical, 
and cruel as Abdul Hamid : — 

The Liberal party being in power in England, to them 
Balkan Christiana natural lookod for assistance; the 
declarations of that party in 1877, and again in 1897, 
justifying them in doing eo. 

Unfortunately, happened that the leaders of the 
Young Turk party bad created an^exceedingly favourable 
impression in England. They had made many friends 
there, who were loth to abandon faith in them, and 
matters, therefore, were allowed to drift, and nothing 
was done, until at last the Balkan States that they 
tqust rely upon their own unaided efforts to put things 
straight; and so the Balkan l>eagae was foriOed. Had 
it not been for the memory of what M. Opeohoffi the 
Bulgarian . Premier, baa called Gladstone's mighty 
voice,** their faith then in British sympathy, their nope ^ 
of British wOuld have gone from the BmlWi peeploi, ' 










tfic nnia^y /writers iti this 

while ^hy phases of 


it is quite evident 
pah enough to. suggest 

a reve^fi^'to ib^ sfattu quo ante. 

surveys the whole held yaft 
happy itnpaitittlity ancL condenses the a 

oonstderalldn of- birtliWates of . the- countries 
most immediatpijr/^pa^i^^ the iultiraate 
s^ettlement 'of thRai^paisSSc^ 
been labelled Turicey *' po the sclkibli^paiW^ 
th* past generation : — .' -- ^ •■ ’ 

The excess Sf bhths over desfchi is fax highly ^^long 
the Slavs than among the Germans. In Germany the 
growth of popul&tinn is proportionately |^eat^ 
among the 3iOoo,<x)6 Poles than among the Gatntailis* In 
Austria-Hungary it is far greater among (he a5«dOO,oao 
. Slavs tbaa among tbe I3,oor)i00o German Austrians and 
the o,oootOoo Magyars of Hungary- Tbe\ Slavs in the 
Balkan Peninsula increase at as rapid a ratio as those 
in Russia* in Germany, and in Aiisuia-Hungary. In 
two or three decades the Slavonic Balkan Confederation 
should double its population. 

The Slav has been the Under dog of EuropP, 
but there has been a gi^at awakening : — 

Thus, the Balkan War has Ibeen a factor of tht9 moil 
far-reaching impuTtunoe to Slavdom in ''all coiiiitries* 
It has given to the iiiro of Slavonic race that fervent 
hope and that confidence in themselves which hitherto 
they have lacked. A new spirit has been created among 
them, a spirit Whieh is Imrod to destroy theif obedient 
and long-suffering huinility« perhaps their principal 
chararteristic, so well described by Tolstoy and 
Turgenieff, which sprang from their sense of inferionty. 
Fired by the triumphs of the Balkan Slavs, they are 
rapidly acquiring a strong pride of race. The humble 
and oppressed Sla*^ of Soutliern Hungary 4 iave undex- 
- stood the si^ifioance of the Bulgarian and Servian 
victories, which they have celebrated with public pro- 
cessions and loud re joicingSt to the great displeasure of 
their masters and notwithstanding the prohjjbitioo of the 
police. The moral factor is of the greatest importance 
Mn diplomacy and in war. The success of the Allies 
has greatly increased the bioral and material power of 
the Sla^onie nations. It has created A powerful Slav 
State on the flank of Austria-Hungary and it has given 
10 the Slavs of all countries a new sense pi power/ ^ 

“ Politicus ** traces the policy of In 

belittling: the Servian nation and proph^ie^ that 
conditions will force the Balkan peoples into an 
aUianc6 with Russia. He suggests that: 

A- cotTit)OB between Austria-Hungary and the Balkan 
States is evidehtly Very possible. Ru^la connot a^rd 
to see the Balkatt States errmhed by. Aitstria-Hungaty, 
• for It wi^ld be a great danger to Ritsiia to see Austria- 
Hungary dfuninating tbr • ^AnHisnla. ; Oii. fbe 
othet Balkitn Btatei eaniux . edVAid see' 

Jlniifla by;. AtutTia-.KuiMratf * lot Bbssiaftr d^fhot 

nyceftlaty bnhearfc to flit Bglkkn States, tf 
^iknririei^iy^ Aleftr tbot tlM. Uw of 
smm 4 ^ 

-./llhilwjiifc' .fgv sbp y- fMet' in 


- 

ocSmict -.b^^ 

■■Geiflii^ic};)ii^^ ■; . ■ *; ■' 'v/ 

. A' l^at . .wnr ,: 4 bd' . GpggiiAiM&V? 

.ttathnie •eoms^^1!^wBkWe/■■^■TC^'*.■^ boiy. 

U.will take place eattiey or Germ,an 

statesitttn may well Oak tbemStlvSNi wbetliw -iit^ b^ 
to fight th^ war now or some tlme'^faence/ 
possibly -tbey may come to the conclusion tbOfc t|^r-sriu 
be wiser delay. The Balk«a 

exhausted; lack of ammunition an4 

they are at the moment scarcely able to 
another ^gar.- 

•■■■'■■ '-'’Si 

A KING WHO CQUfil^. J 

Miss Edith Sellers contributes a chatty ;l 
paper to the P\>rlvight}y on King Charles 
Roumanin, a country which will shortly have 
share r^f the limeiight. The writer tnakeg. ika V 
interesting contrast between Roumania of a. J 
generation ago and ik>w« : Then — ^ i 

The peasants hardly knew What it 'Was to have 'i 

to cat, even when the baiwesj^as good; and they wefe^;.; 
brought face to face witp. st^vation at once, and died 
off like flies, when the cAfapa .failed, so ruthlessly were -i 
th#' exploited. For, come What would, the tribute 
be seat to Constantinople; and the burden of providing(\v 
it was imposed on them. 

Her position to-day is that of a united nation 

Hot is it cmly the people of R<^ who" have ? 
changed I their circumsiatl<^M have changed as much aa.^^ 
they baye : they hold quite d diBcrent posHibn in thd^ 
world now from that which they held in 1866. Then;;,.;, 

rtheit ruler was a mere vassal prince, now be ia on . / 
independent sovereign ; not only ba» Roumania thrown ■!:- 
off the Turkish yoke, but she has etthblisfaed her right :/' 
to manage her own , off airs witbont let or hindrance from 
the Great Powers. Kay, tnore, thanks to her splendid 
.army, she herself is become, if not a Grtat Power,; at ; 
any rate a Power wi^ tho Great Powers musl ,.: 

* reckon, whose alliance they court. So strong is she hoW Vi 
that she can even afford to stand aloof with folded v 
hands while figfhting is going on all ardund her ; for ^ 
knows that, when the fighting is over, even though sbe" 
may never have struck a blow, no one will dare deny 
her her iaif share of the spoi^^^ ' 

The moymg .apirit of this wonderful rtiorma^ iA 
lion King, who has steered 

vessel dl 'i&tatii through troubled waters. 

Sellers certaiti^^, contrives to give an iinpres6Hit^T;% 
that King Chains is among the supermen 


can master Fate and have little room for 
sentiments of the average human. :Of.. 
marriage she says:-^ . 

, So overwhelmed vith Work. ;luakd ^with worries vroa^ hs^f 
that, altlrngh he must m lie .bad no tine in,. whiali>;^ 
to choose., a wife; |b#. biriself / must .l^ye tlie 

o f ' 'dMxMHhg. . to . Crown Prince. l^iidenc*, ■ " i 

QDuld te#-- h 34 , .-better.- ban^: ai „ tie/ " ' 

. dniwsrffor, a^ttmlriMm^ a ease of nwddkgia f 
■-. be' stAa:betmi)»bd' to ^ 
h«-- fimt no 'repesMdog '4%^ 

.-iiisuro.,- 

jgseiA ta ht 

-J.-' A- v- ' 
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her, an<il for tins she is much mdehted to hi^ 
IKkiet^ and his good work may yet receive a more 
g^eral recognition, for 

^ It almost seems as it) tor the second time in his life, 
Kins Carol is to have a supreme stroke of good luck 
Years ago, just when his soldiers were ready for hght- 
^Ing, he was given the chance of proving how well he 
had trained theoT; and now that his whole people are 
ready tor work ot another sort, be may perhaps have 
the chance of showing that in labouring among them 
h^ has not laboured in vain. Should the mission be 
given to her, Roumania may be trusted to do good service 
for law and order, for righteous dealing, too, and 
cnlture, among those turbulent races with whom her lot 
is cast. 

, OBSOLETE DIPLOMACY, 

A STRIKING article, unsigned, on preseni-day 
diplomacy in connection with the B^kan crisis 
ai^ears in the first November issue of La 
Revue. 

HOW NOT TO DO IT. 

The Near Eastern question having been 
raised once more, all thoughtful minds ojght to 
protest against the mean and unstable solution 
which diplomacy is trying to force on the bel- 
ligerents. To promise to localise the v/ar is not 
to establish lasting peace. To establish defi- 
nitely European peace, the solution of only two 
problems U really necessary — that of Alsace- 
Lorraine and that of the Near East. Franco- 
German reconciliation, on the basis of justice 
and equity, may be postponed a little longer, 
the conscience of the tuo nations agreeing to 
reject the hazardous and bloody solution of a 
war. But in the Near East the situation is quite 
difTerent. It is not merely a question of main^ 
^ning the position of two Great Powers; the 
^ intlerests of the entire West are entangled on 
BaMcan territory. 

THE BEST EXAMPLE OF FAILURE. 

Diplomacy has done next to nothing to pro- 
mote order throughout the world. Armed peace 
is One of the most costly and atrocious stupidi- 
ties which humanity has ever had to endure. 

^ Everything around us progresses except diplo- 
macy. Reduced to its old immoral and degrad- 
ing procedure of half-measures, it is the unique 
domain for the preservation of misunderstand- 
ings and dangers of explosion. The Near East 
is the best illustration of diplomatic failure. 
Everyone considers Ihe present ^war. right, yef 
it will cause serious destruction and loss of life. 
But what does it matter? The great Christian 
Powers will not care, provided it remains 
J|vAibsolutcIy, sterile and useless* 

jV BRUTAL EGOISM. 

t The status quo — th$it is the dream and the 
j ^jMGgramme of djplomacy. What a contrast 


between the idea of justice which animates 
nations and the brutal egoism of dipl^atists t 
Turkey is disorganised and incapable of as- 
suring justice and order, thanks to the Ifral 
action of the Powers, mid yet we are promised 
that this state of things shall continue in the 
name of the principle of Ottoman integrity I 
And it is Austria, Italy, Russia, England, and 
France — all of them nations who have teen 
enriched by the spoils of the “ Sick Man ** — who 
desire to impose this principle on the Balkan 
nations. True, the Oriental knot which diplo- 
macy has complicated, and is complicating, is 
difficult to unda But does not Europe main- 
tain battalions of diplomatists whom she over- 
whelms with honours and glory? And the 
sovereigns, what are they doing? Difficulties 
exist only to be overcome. 

WANTED — A STATESMAN. 

Should the Great Powers decide to intervene, 
it will be their imperious duty to settle once for 
all the questions pending, and to save the 
honour of Europe and the principle of inter- 
national justice. Many things are favourable 
to the creation of a solid peace, and there is the 
Hague Tribunal, which in the last resource 
might smooth down the insurmountable diffi- 
culties of a conference. But is there a states- 
man to be found capable of grasping the events 
from an elevated point of view and of dis- 
regarding passipg .satisfaction in order to 
consider only the verdict of history and the true 
interest of the nations? 


POSITIVIST VIEW. 

Professor Beesly, in the Positivist Review, 
confesses to have warmly welcomed the Turkish 
revolution. He now declares that history will 
picture the whole period of the revolutionary 
government as a continuous march \:ending 
always to a bad end. As to the future, he 
says : — 

A Turk, like an Ulsterman, may at first find equality 
humiliating But he must get over it as well as he ban. 
There is nothing in it of which he has any right to com- 
plain If the Balkan States remain at peace, Thrace and 
Macedonia may be expected to show as remarkable and 
rapid a progreas — political, social, and economic — asBuU 
gana has made since her emancipation. In these advan- t 
tages the Turk may flhare, unless there is something in , 
his habits that incapacitates him. 

Greece will ptobably aim at naval rather than military 
power. It is to be hoped that all the islands inhabited 
maiifly by Greeks will now be allowed to join her if they 
wUb. Atnnng these is Cyprus, which DigracH embezsied 
when he was supposed to be in charge of Turkish inrcTMts • 
at the Berlin Copference. There is an agitation fdr 
niupn srith Greece, and we had better retire while we can 
dp to with a good grace. Cyprtii costs the British Hs* 
payer jf 50 ) 0 ck> a year, which he pays for the satisfaction 
of painting that moxsel ot the map xt/lL * 
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ATHpCITIES— WHOSE FAULT ? 

^ Mr. Marmadukr Pickthall, in the Nine ^ 
uAih Centuty, appears as a thorougl^oing 
advocate of the Turk. Never, he says, in the 
history of Islam have subject Christians suffered 
persecution for their faith. The atrocities which 
have shocked the world from tifne to time in the 
last century Were due to foreign interference of 
a particularly intimate and galling character; 
The Christians being almost everywhere pam- 
pered, the Mohammedans neglected and down- 
trodden, the Moslem worm turned at last in 
massacre and outrage ! He thinks it “ a great 
misfortune for the British Empire that a Moslem 
Power, the Khalifate, should be put down for 
the mere wish to practise what we have for years 
been preaching — a nationality that shall be inde- 
pendent of religious differences. For it comes 
to that. In the four years since religious tolera- 
tion was proclaimed in Turkey, Turkey has had 
a number of assailants, no defender. ” He fears 
that in any settlement arranged by Christian 
Europe the cLaims of the Mohammedan may be 
ignored, and he deeply regrets that England, 
with her millions of Mohammedans, has no 
settled Moslem policy. 

WHERE EUROPE COMES IN. 

” The Balkan Crisis in a Nutshell ” is pre- 
sented by Mr. J W. Ozrinne in the Nineteenth 
Century. He says ” it was through the dissen- 
sions of Greeks, Slavs, and Cf Bulgarians, who 
are of the Ugrian race, and therefore, quite dis-s 
tinct, that the Ottomans were enabled to estab- 
lish their empire in the Balkan Peninsula. It 
was owing to their rivalry that it was main- 
tained.” Now these rivals have iinilfc<li and the 
Turkish Empire has collapsed. Against the 
comnKyi opinion, Mr. Ozanne declares that 


Europe has a right to interfere in the Balkan ; 
affairs. For Europe saved Servia from the result 
of her war with Turkey in 1876, ai^;agahi 
her, defeat by Bulgaria at Slicnitza; Europe 
sav^ Greece after her crushing defeat by Turr ^ 
key in 1897. / ; 

ARBITRATION VERSUS WAR. \ ; 

A VERY thoughtful article in the Round Table 
for December on arbitration and war refers to * 
the view taken by President Taft and American 
public opinion, that the question of Panama totts 
and the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty should not be 
submitted to the Hague Tribunal, and says, ** If | 
this is the view taken by the nation which prides ; 
itself on being the leading advocate of universal , 
arbitration, in a case which simply involves the ; 
interpretation of a treaty,” we cannot be sur- 
prised that arbitration was not invoked in the 
Balkan War. The writer says: “So long as 
national patriotism takes precedence in men’s 
hearts over the love of humanity, as It does and 
will for many a long day, so long will war re- 
main as the final Judge between the nations/’ 
The writer thus sums up the whole matter ; — 

ATbitratioD is no cure for wa.r so long as there is no 
agreement between nations to substitute arbitration for 
war, and no power strong enough to enforce such an 
agreement if made. So long as the world is divided 
into peoples as passionately attached to their national y 
individuality and independence as they are to-day, no 
such agreement can be made and no such power can be; 
established. Meanwhile the nations are in the position v;. 
of the strong man armed keeping Bis palace. When A , 
Stronger than he shall come he shall divide bis spoili.y; 
The only security for a nation’s peace is its own strength ^ 
for self-defence; and its best guarantee that it will not 
be attacked is to make the attempt too dangerous for any 
possible foe to undertake it. For this reason artnamenti 
to-day, instead of being a menace to peace, are its best; 
protection. Any nation which, lulled by dreams of tba ;■ 
early poming of universal peace, neglects to prepare fof 
possible war is only inviting a stronger neighbour Uy 
use its own strength in the day of quarrel. ' 


Jn flftemodam. 

Tbc many admirers of the late VifnijAM T. STEAD will be glad to know that 
Mr. P. Bfyant Baker, the wcjl-known sodptor, has completed a yery successful study 
of the founder of The Review of Reviews, The bust can be seen at the artisf’s studio 
at 404, Fulham Road, London, and «l a life-like presentment Mr. Baker has recently 
executed several commissions for Royjdty, the nsost notalde being the bust of Kmg 
EdwaiH for House* A fultsi*^ statue of the late to 

(rec^tly unveiled by King George), and yet another for the Westminster Couiity Hall* 
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wri^hb an 4 ifkieU hav# doae sntdi to m 

- t^'iotere*^ down prepi^H^ tfa pwt of^W,; V 

Ethel DeairSodewell m the November i(*whh*tt,|«v« done iM^.je - 

i,&hb^of this d«l^fcfy M4«i.«»ne, is that the *'* e^cautw tod ttt 
Fren^ femintBt is instiiiotlvely individual, err and it will be seea ^ what 

alwa^a ^iHBfflc^ ' ^ change haB cdjiie over wjQxnoo’a position an' 

; la Inland the fOTinist bezuis all her energies ' the hist few years. In literature and ; 

’ tq^ %uiniag the suffr^e and being able to carry ^ prioress mode has been enormous. 

Tefprnis by Act of Parliament; in France the tIib suffrage question. 

; fetnlnist takes little part in poijricrl campaigns. 

In England women are worl^g lor the cause of In the matter of the suffrage the progress Is 
V ad Women rather than for individual advantage; not so marked, but the most encouraging thing 
jrf France women appear to be working more for is the numl^r of hommta-^femmes — influential 
t^ir own benefit than for humanity. Measured men who give devoted service to the cause, 
by .American standards, or those of northern About three years ago the Voters^ League for 
cbtintHes, Frenchwomen, considers the writer. Woman Suffrage was formed, and it counts 
have still far to travel to reach the point where .among its members two senators and nine 


these were fifty years ago. Americans accept 
liberty of thought and action as a matter of 
course, also equal opportunities for study and 
work and the respect of men. Frenchwomen do 
not yet possess these blessings, and the causes 
are stated to be Chiefly social, ojv^l, and reli- 
gious. In Latin countries men have generally 
tfeated women with gallantry, but not respect, 
and in France the bargaining about the dowry 
has added sordidness. The principle of the ||ttl^ 


deputies. It has been working for a Bill to give 
women the municip'al vote. The Socialists are 
said to favour the vote for women, but their 
help does not seem to be of much value, since 
they are controlled by the Labour Party, and the 
labour unions are bitter and formidable enemies 
of women’s entrance into either the economic or 
political field. The women’s suffrage societies 
are comparatively small. The newer type of 
French women is thus interpreted by Madame 


jectioQ of woman to the authority of man, , Maeterlinck : — 

j^imd in civil law by the Napoleonic Codc^ Ls antomary lo say 'ubal woman, influcAced by man, 

been largely emphasised by the Church. "’Zl^^ ..peTfecu h«rBeir auMmling lo But lo.day, grown 

passive virtue of sacrifice has been consist^dy v rteror.dgbied, «eems to look over the shoulder of her 
developed ' what he does not yet descry on the 


C0/VNOES WROUGHT BY ECONOMIC PRESSURE. 

Meanwhile, economic pressure has sprung up, 
and womens in France have been forced into 
industry until sixty per cent, now said to be 
Wnge-earners. Industrial conditSoris have been 
j^mpelling them to demand recognition on the 
same basis as men. The tradition that evei7 
girl must marry or retire to a' convent left too 
/. *iiiisiny women unaccounted, for in the social 
iFcmr ^pd a half millions of women-r-'UQmarriiqdi . 
^dbws, or mothers whose children are grown^ 
: tip^have no home ties, <. and are clamouring for 
privilege of empld^lig their energy in usefid: 

Another stiintiiating factor is t1^ 

" separation of Church and Staton cirryiog^ 
i^ith it the dissolution "of the conTenta* PreV?- 
the convents had been' lorgidy the rtiage 
y^i^^uitnmrried'm ' ' • / 

classes, Of men andv 

supporters'^^ i^oiiien’s cisiu«le. French 
■%plt^nts are in the fot^ront 
J^l-moveitient ; ■ manyVliteraty -lawycrq^'' 

^flttohers; .'professkmal' "loea 
.'-t^u^s-.-and sa|iators-'am. 




ng up, HONOyR rs MEN AND WOMEN. 

f ^ flnoflc for November Etiaia- 

• been heth Wobdbridge has contributed an article jpn , 
' ■ the siibje^ of Honour Among Women. V 

^ She <|uoteS WoTfjjworth’s definitidn as the 

•ft that.>ill ultimately be reqiiked 

business men, lawyers, > or 
, ■ kind that must ultimately be 

ol^iklred of women also : — > 

ac* for V."' is hoiMWii? *T» the finest seme * 

usexi4 :^^^^#|ntcHi «Aflk hu^ihe Irnilty ' 

of' life 'fjq»“all ’ 

PreV^i' 

tfxige neltt^ nor women have atk W l^d 
point 'pf pra^k^l-|nd.ttntvnrsi#..i^^ 
g as w>fdswbfib-1i ^^ <. 

Vench;'-H^ and wbuKii -aa^. itow' 

li-'perhap* m»t:-alht^e|;^ ■ 

^hat thx^ '&ve 
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^ THE of china. 

Tub idea obiUl'ils thilt in China the position of 
women is altogrether inferior to that of European 
women, but apparently this is not altogether the 
case. Writing in the Nineteenth Century for 
November, Lady Blake points out certain 
respects in which the Chinese lady has the 
advantage. 

where the CHINESE WOMAN SCORES. 

The Chinese lady’s power over her children is 
greater than that of the English lady. When 
her husband dies she becomes the acknowledged 
head of the family. A Chinese son, says Lady 
Blake, would be shocked at the idea of turning 
his mother out of her house and relegating her 
to an insignificant “ dower-house, ” while he and 
his wife took possession of what had been his 
mother’s home probably for years. Such a pro- 
ceeding would be called unfilial,” a dreaded 
term of infamy. The wife of an official has the 
right to assume all the insignia of her husband’s 
rank. In some respects Chinese women of the 
working classes also-have a better time of it 
than women oT similar social status in England. 
To strike or kick a woman v^^ould, we are told, 
be regarded as an act of the utmost impropriety 
by any self-respecting Chinaman, 


pr6-natal in its influence. AllCf the 

first lessons impressed on its mind ekt 

with the right hand, to be deferential in manner, 
and unselfish in conduct. School education 
begins at the age of eight. The girls are 
brought up to" regard marriage as their goal in 
life. The custom of destroying infant girls 
occurs only among the very poor, who cannot 
furnish their daughters with the necessary mar- 
riage dowry. Chinese women rarely leave the 
house except in a closed sedan chair, but their 
life is varied by the recurrence of festivals. Yet 
retiring and apparently timid Chinese women, 
cramped By convention, have pushed past all 
obstacles and frequently displayed military 
prowess. There is nothing in the status of 
women in China to prevent them taking an 
active part in public affairs. The seclusion In 
which they live is merely a matter of custom. 


WOMEN IN GREEK TRAGEDY. 

An interesting article by Professor Gilbert 
Murray, entitled “ What English Poetry May 
Still L'Carn frpm Greek,” appears in the Atlantic 
Monthly for November 

In reference to the women in Greek tragedy 
he WTites : — 


MARRIAGE. 

As to marriage, girls are not given much 
choice in the selection of the future husband, but 
the same holds good of the man in the choice of 
his bride. Marriages are made by match- 
makers, but mercenary ends are not the only 
considerations taken into account. The first 
essential is that the man’s surname be different 
ftxim that of the bride, for all of the same name 
lire regarded in some measure as one family. 
As long as her parents-in-law are alive, the son’s 
wife is subordinate to them, and the usually 
extreme youth of the bride almost makes resi- 
dence with more experienced relatives a neces- 
sity. There is only one legal wife in China, but 
the necessities of ancestral worship have led to 
the habit of there being one or more secondary 
wives. In some cases these occupy separate 
houses, but when all Ifve in the same house the 
harmony of the household is not always in- 
creased. The legal wife may be divorced on 
seven counts, but divorce does not appear to be 
very conimon. Should the husband try to dis- 
card his wife, and she could prove there was no 
reason for a divorce, he w’ould not only have 
to take her back, but would be liable to be 
punished. 

■ ^ HOME LIFE. 

The Chinese are described as most affectionate 
pareatx A chiid^s education is supposed to be, 

M 4 L 


A remaik of Coleridge is rather curious to read at the 
present day “The Greeks, eveept perhaps Homer, seem 
to h-iNC hatl no way of making their women interesting 
but by un&e\ing them, .as m the tragic Medea, Elcctra, 
etc.’* Here 1 think there is lillle «loubt that we ha\e 
simply mo%ed beyond Coleridge, inrl therfeb> come nearer 
the Greeks Yet his words are, perhaps, in their literil 
sense true 

The romantic heroines of Coleridge’s day needed a 
good deal of “ unsexing ” before they stood fairly on 
their feet as human beings, with real minds and real 
characters The romantic fiction of a generation or two 
ago could never look at its heroines except through a 
roseate mist of emotion Greek tragedy saw its women 
straight, or, at most, !>aw tlem through a religion, 

not through a mist of gallantry or sentimental romance 

When people are accustomed, as Ckileridgc was, to that 
atmosphere, it is pitiful to sec how chill and raw they 
feel wb?n they are taken out of it As a matter of fact, 
Greek tragedy, as a whole, spends a great deal more study 
aivd sympathy upon its women than its men, and I should 
have thought that, in the ordipaiy sense 0 ‘f the word, it 
was hard to speak of AntigOPe and Deianiia And Medea, 
hard to speak otf Andromache and Hecuba m tho Troades, 
or even of Clytenwxestra and niectra, as “ unsexed 

creature*. 

That Bergson is an idealist and a persol^list 
is^. the po<&kioii taken up by Professor Mary 
Calking in the Philosophical Heview for 
November. As $he interprets it/ ” Bergson’s® 
view of Nature is allied with Leibniz’s, Fech- 
iiet% and Ward’s : he k, in technical term^, 
a plufaJistic ptrsooalist ’ * She grants, howj5ver> 
that more ihm one of tus,statpne0^ lende^ 
itself to a nOxtKtkal iwflistjc igfe«f|?retM#ioTi. ^ 


A, ^ 
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. . ^UpT-SUFFRAGE LOGIC. 

To Jp. W. Wilson the Englishwoman for 
DecemDer is indebted for a long article on the 
question of woman suffrage. 

SUFFRAGIST WOMEN COUNCILLORS. 

The most useful part of the article is that 
which refers to women and municipal govern- 
ment and the attitude of anti-suffragists, who 
lay so much stress on the value of the 
“ domestic ’’career and make so little attempt to 
develop it. Out of forty-five women councillors in 
Great Britain, it has b^n ascertained that thirty- 
nine of them are avowed suffragistsf two anti- 
suffragists, one neutral, and three unknown. This 
does not include three councillors in Ireland. 
Moreover, during the last year or two a very 
. large number of Town Councils throughout the 
United Kingdom, including such important 
municipalities as Liverpool, Glasgow, Manches- 
^ ter, Sheffield, Newcastle, Bradford, Leeds, 
Leicester, etc., have passed resolutions in favour 
of the pKilitical enfranchisement of women. That 
is surely a mandate from the great cities which 
can hardly be ignored by anti-suffragists or 
others. Mrs. Humphry Ward and her friends 
are opposed to their names appe.iring on a Par- 
liamentary register, but Mr. Wilson, at the 
time of writing, evidently had not heard of 
the woman anti-suffragist whose name had acci- 
dentally been put on the Parliamentary register 
at Bow and Bromley and who actually exercised 
the vote in the recent election to say she did not 
want the vote. 

POURING OIL ON THE FLAME. 


In regard to the White Slave Traffic Bill 
and the attitude of the Government towards it, 
Mr. Wilson aslA whether anyone Seriously 
imagines that you can by such “ kindness ” kill 
the suffr^c movement. It is not water for 
that hame, but oil. The House has, in fact, 
furnished an object-lesson of what the influence 
. of ‘the vote, actual or prospective, may achieve 
in directions of special concern to the unrepre- 
• ^entej sex. At one period anti-suffragists 
urged that under a federal constitution women 
should vote for and be eligible as candidatfes for 
the provincial legislature, but they blocked that 
t)pening for public service effectually by reject- 
itig the Snowden amendment to the Home Rule 
t Bill. When brought face to face with their 
own logic they display quite as much bostilijy 
to the domestic as to the Imperial franchise. 
Xiensrally speaking, the municipal register ex- 
cludes married woiflen, and thus they are also 
, excluded from serving on local authorities, 
l^re are other tses^trictions to the activities of 
in muciiqpal work; for instance, in 
wHere a miniqiiui must be an occupier 


m 

(not a lodger} to get her name on the municipal 
register. Have the anti-suffragists, in their 
zeal, ever pushed forward any legislation which 
would admit the mass of Women to share not 
merely in the duties, but in the privileges in 
this field, the beauties of which they have so 
much extolled ? What, one may nsk, are they 
doing about the Manhood Suffrage Bill, for in- 
stance, which goes out of its way to take away 
some municipal privileges which women now 
enjoy ? 

A PRINCESS’S SCHOOLING. 

A PRETTY character-sketch is that of Princess 
Mary in the Woman^s Magazine. The author is 
William Armstrong, and his picture of Princess 
Mary’s tastes and amusements and daily life is 
convincing and delightful : — 

There is nothing precocious about the Princess. What 
she learns she learns by hard application. At eight she 
was a passable linguist , at twelve she received the com- 
pliments of the French Ambassador on her mastery of bis 
language , German she speaks well She has yet to learn 
Italian, but she is getting a fundamental knowledge of 
Latin and Greek, and tlje piano and singing. Books of 
adventure recommended by her brothers proved her mtro- 
duction to literature, but her own tastes have now as 
sumed definite form, with Tennyson as her favourite 
I>oet It IS said that Queen Mary once found her reading 
his Idylls when she should have been asleep History, 
in particular all pertaining to Great Britain, is part of 
her training, entailing visits, together with her brothers, 
to the British Museum for research among its manu- 
scripts. So, all in all, her outlook on the practical side 
of education has been both broad and serious, as befits 
one who may be a Queen some day, or at any rate wiU 
always occupy an exalted position 

One longing the Princess Mary has never bad ful- 
filled, and that is her eager desire for girl associates 
of her own age. A year or two ago the idea was enter- 
tained of placing her in an exclusive boarding-school, 
or, at least, allowing her to attend the classes m certain 
public institutions, as did the Princesses Margaret and 
Patricia of Connaught and the daughters of the Prin- 
cess Royal. But even the latter plan was finally aban- 
doned in favour of the constant supervision and oom- 
panionsbip of home. 


ABOUT THE MISTLETOE. 

In the course of his paper in The IV Oman's 
Magazine Henry Irving tells us well-nigh every- 
thing about the mistletoe Throughout Saxon 
times it was probably brought into the house at 
Christmastime with more or less ceremony, 
being suspended from the ceiling, not to touch 
earth, as its whole tradition has required, and 
so affording protection to thane and swineherd, 
to chance wayfarer and welcome guest, gathered 
in company about the blitzing yule log. So on 
into feudal times, when, though still regarded as 
^ffecti^fe against wizardry, It came to be less 
associated with the spirit of religion, but rather 
with that of a profuse hospitality, merging into 
boisterous and unabashed revelry. 
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^ iEIIKS Nl<a 40 t 4 S AS -A POET.' — - ■ 

The ^tsL Noverol>er M U Revue ^y ^ Paris m ^ Wa*^ 

lalfis articles m jtwo Sovereign PoetiM^ ^ FfEtich A^ 

m^or MutsiUiita of Japan andKing Nicbolas 
of Montsneg^o. fa our October number we 


Ji^ve already spoken of tbe poetry of the late 
Japanese Emperori but an account of King 
Htclmlas as a poet is of special interest now^ 

A GREAT LITTLE STATE. 

On one of two previous occasions literal trans» 
iations into French of some of King Nicholases 
poems have appeared in the French reviews, but 
m the present article the writer^ M. A. de 
gives Us some metrical versions which 
ku once made at the request of the King. Ao 
EiMpanied by the warlike accents of a Monter 
lUigTO song, the King has seen his ardent^ 
scmHsrSy full of hatred towards the enemy> set 
Ont to destroy the great power of the Mussul* 
toans/^ The song dies away in the distance, 
but presently the sound of guns proclaiming 
battle resounds in tragic echoes in the ears of the 
soldier-Kiog, and he murmurs : ** M0W I should 
like to die m battle after havltijg van<qiiished tbe 
hfussulmans ! ” To appreciate the conduct of 
the Montenegrins, it is necessary to understand 
the irreconcilable antagonism of race which 
Sjeparates them from the Turks — hatred of race, 
hatred of religion, hatred implacable, secular, 
hereditary, which smoulders in the hearts of 
these intrepid and invincible warriors and breaks 
out suddenly like a volcanic force. Montenegro 
is, indeed, a great small nation. 

King Nicholas, accustomed to command his 
own army, must be cursing his old age which 
condemns him to a less active rdle. Nevefthe- 
less, he has enjoyed a reign of fifty-turii years, 
and has rendered most important services to the 
State. Before his accession Montenegro had a 
very rudimentary form of Government, which 
Prince Danilo had begun to •reform. King 
Nicholas has now c^;mm!leted that reforip by 
creating ministries, and tribunals ; fic 

has reorganised the armyy and mo^ recently he 
has endowed the countny yith a Constitution. 

THE pc^m0 ^ Kma 



third, entitled the Sea,** Was inspired by 
the acquisition of the ports of Dulcmno and 
Adtivari after the war of 1877-8. Alter the 
cession of Antivari a number of Mussnlmahs 
quitted the country so as not to fall under 
Montenegrin rule. But Selim Bey, one who 
swore submission, was greatly offended by a 
Montenegrin notable, who refused to pardon hk 
cruelties tb the Christians. Nicholas, desiring 
to reconcile his two subjects, invited them both 
to dinner, and in a pleasant and friendly way 
offered to read them a poem which he had just 
written. It was none other than "To the 
Turk," a poem in which he exaks the noble and 
braVf character of the Turk, and asks that his 
past offences shall be forgotten. " Although 
you are my enemy, I do not wish to under- 
estimate you ; we must keep for each other the 
esteem due to valiant hearts." 






Iff# 


guage, with a numberjSff Works of htgli po0c 
inspiration, and the majority of tee 
irimslated Into Gerdadn, Sldir, iabid Stemparilao 
ianguages. Hts^ beW dramatic work Is 
Que^ of tbe tetans/' and ftrhpcb. temie 
is tUgMy ibougir of. ’ ^ 

Tbe poenr* 

^mmernorates the tragic ^0t Whioh 







CZAR AND CZARINA. 

The Cornhill for December coAtSlilSi an un- 
signed paper describing a visit to Iht Caar at 
Tsarskoe Selo, the viJl tge fifteen miles from Su 
Petersburg where he mostly dwells. The writer 
was a member of the British deputation to 
Russia a year ago. He says that the whole 
appearance of the house was most unpretentious 
and unpalatial. Every room looked thoroughly 
homely. This characteristic is evidently that 
appreciated most by its Royal occupants. Both 
the Czar and the Czarina are said to prefer small 
rooms. 

“a companionable host.” 

The Czar was dressed in a neat dark green 
uniform, and wore only one Order. The writer 
proceeds : — 

In appearance the Czar is very good looking Although 
not tall, he is Nery well proportioned and of fine phy- 
si4ue. His hair is of brown colour, and I partimlarlv 
^ticed it was. untinged with grey His complexion is 
somewhat swarthy, but this seems to add to the character 
of his face His cou(nten.uicc is par ticularlyv open, and 
his dark glittering ejes are keen and penetrating There 
IS a twinkle about them which. adds a liveliness to his 
features, and his expression betrays an unmistakable 
tiefise of humour There is nothing about him which 
suggests that nervousness which has been attributed to 
him by several writers who are evidently not well 
acquainted with their subject He perhaps exhibits a 
slight embarrassment in conversation, and this is be> 
trayed by his plaving with the point of his aiguillette 
and an automatic movement of his foot But, on the 
whole, his presence seems to convey an indication of 
power, and of a very strong personality He has a 
charming and ingratiating manner. In his conversation 
btf has the knack of putting everyone at their ease, and 
if it were not for a certain quiet dignity and an in 
definable suggestion of strength, it would be difficult 
to remember that this companionable host is Emperor 
of All the kussias. He bears a certain resemblance to 
his cousin, the King of England ; but the likeness is not 
to remarkable as photographs would lead one to sup 
pose. He favours the Slav rather than the pane in 
appearance 

A PEERLESS BEAUTY. 

The Czarina was attired in a flowing dress of purple 
velvet, which set off her stately figure to perfectfoo. Her 
jewels were few and simple, and consisted of a rope 
of pearls and some amethyst ornaments. She is remark-^ 
ably handsome, and her features still ^ord sufficient 
evidence of that peerless beauty which Jn former days 
wa« the admiration of an entire oondnent^ Her state- 
liness anfl her grace of mby^ihent are aingularly appro- 
priate to the exalted position she^ccupies, in fact few 
women have ever looked the part of Empress mor^ to 
perfection than she. Her expression,^ although rather 
sad, is reposeful, and without a trace of the nervousness 
and anxiety which it must have often been her lot to 
endure Her dark blue eyes have in them an expression 
of kindliness and sympathy. Hey face when she speaks 
lights up with a radiant smile. She has the habit of 
inclining' her head to one side, when conversing, which 
was characteristic of her grandmother, Queen Victoria. 
’ The Czarina has a quiet, soft way of speaking which is 
remarkably attractive, but the most noticeable charac- 
teristic is her wonderful natural dignity and grace of 
saovenient. 


ir something tragic in the 4<^iprion Pf ^ 
the C 2 arevitch as we recall the laCef 
dent ** which has left such protracted ill-heal'th. 
The writer says that there does not hppi^ar to fa© 
a word of truth in the rumour that the Czare- 
ritch is a delicate boy, for ” a finer specimen of 
boyhood I have rarely seen." 

WHY NOT TELL THE TRUTH ? 

This is the question that Sir Harry Johnston 
raises in the Cornhill for December concerning 
Drake to begin with. In contrast with the 
popular presentation of Drake, he was not, says 
Sir Harry* a man of handsome appearance and 
splendid physique, but a perky-looking man of 
less than middle stature. Nor was he a well- 
nigh perfect hero. On the contrary, he did to 
death Thomas' Doughty by a totally unjustifiable 
judicial murder. His piracy was indefensible 
even for^his own age. Nevertheless, Sir Harry 
admits that he was not needlessly cruel to the 
Spaniards, and his attitude towards women was 
invariably above reproach, and he enforced 
similar behaviour on his men. 

THE REAL QUEEN VICTORIA. 

Sir Harry goes on to say : — 

Why in the case of Drake, of Raleigh, Mary Queen of 
Scots, the Young Pretender, and of people nearer our 
own day — Gordon, Abraham Lincoln, Livingstone, 
Queen Victoria — is it always sought to depict them in 
the heroic mould and temper, whether they were so 
completely or not, or whether the element of greatness 
in them, as displayed in disposition or in appearance, 
predominated always or was sometimes obscured? Docs 
not this falsifying of history in the long run create an 
utter distrust of what should otherwise be the most 
inspiring of the arts^in sculpture, painting, and litera- 
ture — the re-creating of the Past^ For nearly fifty years 
of Queen Victoria’s reign the official limner, the wood- 
block draughtsman, the obsequious sculptor, or the car- 
toonist wdl obliged to represent her Majesty in books, on 
coins, on canvas, or in statue or bust as a lovely young 
girl, or a matron of large size and over ripe beauty. 1 
remember with what a sbogk came to me LMnley Sam- 
bouroc’s realistic drawing of the Queen’s fape in a 
full-page cartoon for Puii£h for the opening of 
Fisheries Exhibition in Jhc middle ’eighties, th diose 
days photographs of Queen Victoria were not oommonly 
seen in shop windows, or were carefully stippled, 
characterless presentments. Sambourne had the'ooufage 
to draw the Queen’s face with extraordinary fidelity and 
justness of line> One saw here po vapid matron of 
placid oomelinefs, but a sad, far-seeing, hard-w^tked 
woman of the world, a Ruler, even in small thin^, on^ 
autocrat; a human being of strong prejudices, JenlousiM, 
and dogmatisms; yet a personality so strong, Sp 
fluential, that the student of character would haflre turned 
to look Ut such a face more than once in an omnibus, 
a ahurch, m a shop, even though it were but the face of 
a short, sturdy, widow-woman, plainly dressed, and of 
no social importance. , • 

Sir Harry objects that in the Mfemorifil jn 
front of Buclcingham Palace Queen Victoria is 
portrayed asi an Amazon or a powerful giantess, 
with the muscular arms anp shoulders of 
professional strong woman. 
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Kladderadatach tBerlio. 

The Russo- Austrian Tension. 


*' Just listen to the sparks, grandmother ' " 

“Yes, Beebebub, only goon turning, so that"the current 
becomes stronger." 



An extremely ticklish piece of rope-dancing music 
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MIGRATION WITHIN THE 
EMPIRE. 

In the Nineteenth Century Sir Clement 
Kinioch-Cpok^, M.P., advances his plea for 
migration, which he summarises thus : — 

That emigration be regarded as an Imperial and not as 
a local problem. 

That emigration be considered in Its social, ^economic, 
and Imperial (defence) aspects. 

That as in the Doniiniocis iimnigration is assisted smd 
under Government oontrol, so in this country emigration 
^ should also be assisted and brought under Government 
control. 

That the assistance should include grants from the 
Public Exchequer, shipping subsidies, loans to emigrants, 
/contributions for training- farms, and any other “ en- 
.^nouragement ” necessary for promoting migration within 
the Empire. 

That rate-aided emigration be co-ordinated and 
centralised, and all hindrances to the um of the rat« for 
the hi)pi>ori of children and boys on training-farms in the 
Dominions be removed. 

That an Imperial Board of Emigration be established 
to take the place of the Emigrants* Information Office, 
to which Board a Central Bureau should .be attached. 

That the Dominion Governments give their sanction to 
Tinperial Labour Exchanges. 

That the Dominion (jovemments be invited to consider 


THE WHITE-HANDED 

Jn the Deceinto^ London 
Bensusan geveg apme useful Advice. ^ 
wishing to try their luck in Canaua* 
ferent forms of employment are gone over, 
the prospects and pay of several valual^le iWW 
openings discussed : — 

A small fbod *tore of clothmg 

should be carried, the first in cue of emergencies^ the 
second, in view of the fact that Canadian pricn are very 
high, and that cheap clothing is dear at any price. B^rd 
and lodging may be had for thirty shillings a VtOelc* 
This is abofit the lowest figure, and it is not usociated 
with more than the necessities of life. Extru, of what- 
ever kind, are costly in all parts of the Dominion, and 
the Brilish agents of the Canadian hanks place the cost 
of living for young bank clerks at about^ a year. 
Living is cheaper in the east than in the' west, but em- 
ployment is tnord c^ifficult to find. If it were not for the 
awakening west, with its huge potential ilia, the “ wt|lte- 
handed ** would be well advised to stay at home, A lew 
years ago the young Englishman who bad mutered no 
iform of manual labour would have had but a small 
chance of finding employment, but to-day towns ate 
springing up every in the west, and every tOwn 

comes into being with the fixed intent of becoming the 
■chief city of its province. 


the question of greater continuity in their emigration 
licies, and be asked to institute a system of loans to 
worked in conjunction with a similar system in this 
country. 

That the Australian States, as far as possible, should 
anange their shipping accommodation through the 
Federal CJovernment, and that between the States in 
Australia and the Commonwealth Government closer 
communion be established on all matters relating to 
emigration. 

That the approved voluntary societies be oo-ordinated 
ai far as possible, and their work united with the Board 
of Emigration. 


HEARTS ACROSS THE SEA. 

Allen Green's article jii The Sunday at ftome 
will be received with joy by all who have frieflds 
.and relations pbroad. It dc^nbes the Christ- 
mas Day of our Itith and fcin under the flag in 
many of the earth’s strange peaces.' One thing 
ipteiferesa little with the universal i^rcssion of 
the Christmas spirit in^snme of* thcise 
way coGoers. It is "m>ublin^ to rwneiig^ that 
there are pprts of the ETn|Hre Where it jupety- 
fivc degrees' Fahrenheit at ChristmaSr 8*4 light 
*, until nine o'clock in the evening* 
they are in crick-<^t<lg Bannejs on a« 
r: Christmas Day ami m Nw Zealand a 

. jricnic under tlw jblaaii^ aun ! «wne of 

/ the Empire’s Scouts having tbrir « ajt this 
^ y«ar ; and' at the Cape the suminer is 
< at iWight, and in the up-ctMintiy of Sosith 
rf' Africa. :the veldt is gnpc^ ^ ■ .v ‘ 


GOLF STORIES. 

In the Windsor Magazine Mr. Laurence 
North Contributes “legends of the links.” 
He says that on the course and in the club- 
room the legend is in full swing. He tells 
several good stories. Two may be oited here : 

Ouc« inKiii u tiow, in a northern golfing city, the law 
wah .idininiRiereu by a Sheriff of great kiudnesl of heart. 
Ha had a favourite caddie, a tad poacher in hii apare 
houfa. Thif worthy was known on the links by his 
Christiaii ^ame alopOv One fipe daFi in Court, me $heriff 
sent^ced a poaid)#:^ho failed to appear at the boi-^to 
five pamp^ls^^^# A warrant wai at once 

made out for the culprit's arrest, the Court r(|»e, and the. 
Sheriff nroat to golf. AU that afternoon the caddie 
carried for bsm. As they ^ drew near the last hole^ a 
policeman appeared and seized the body of the caqdie. 

“ My bat f *? cried the Sheriff, ‘tare you the poor chap I 
sentenoed this morning? " It was even so. ^rpovfnlly 
(he prUonor departed. c 

'The Sheriff was heard to murmur ; .‘‘If 1 had .ogly 
hnownr m. Then, remembering his high logal office, he 
left the rematk unfinished. 

Next day, to . everybody's surprise, the cadd|e» was 
carrying gghia. As he did not possess five ppund* 1 r the • 
world, bk release wsed some epecttlaticm ftC M riphb 
But theg^ral snrmite as to who had paid tlm 
pretty near the .mark. It, w** smtleed, too, thgt fiilMa that 
day the caddk'gaye up poachiM. ^ 

The ~ inSnence on the ennehljt^nl 

playoTf W numberless r/wo4diai examplM. Qige <gl ^ 
best of ^^MMe the following " • 

*^What 4 W*tof game does MTs. Jones play IT'* ' ^ 

«lie.ip#hto .... 

*' Pin Ic^ out with him.tofmorxnw. xtilipqse I 
•heai.him^-.- V'v ■ ■ ' ■ V’ t:-’ 

. **Na,yp wiil-enf.?' ■ . 
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NEGRO HAVING A 
CHANCE ? 

question is asked in the November 
CmHty Maj^taine by Brooker T. Washington. 
m is not an easy one to answer, but after 
reading Mr. Wa^ington's paper we are in- 
dtuifed to say that be is not. 

In the South, certainly, the negro gets some- 
thing like fair play. In the Norths however, 
he has not only lack of opportunity to face, but 
cruel restrictions. How these restrictions, 
operate is ^own by the following ; 

Here is an experience of R. S. Lovinggood, a coloured 
man of Austin, Texas. I know Mr. Lovinggood well. 
He is neither a bitter nor a foolish man. I will venture 
to say that there is not a single white man in Austin, 
Texas, where he lives, who will say that Professor 
Lovinggood is anything but a conservative, sensible man. 

At one time,** he said to me, in speaking of some of 
Jiis travelling experiences, I got of! at a station almost 
starved. I begged the keepri of the restaurant to sell me 
a lunch and hand it out of the window. He refused, and 
I had to ride a hundred miles farther before 1 could get 
a sandwich. At another time I went to a station to^pur- 
chase my ticket. I was there thirty minutes before the 
ticket-office was opened. When it did finally open I. at 
once appeared at the window. While the ticket agent 
served the white people at one window I remained there 
beating tbe other until the train pulled out. 1 was com- 
pelled to jump aboard tbe train without my ticket, and 
wire back to get my trunk expressed.’* 

The law of America treats the negro more 
harshly than anything' else. It is impossible for 
him to get justice. In the civil and criminal courts, 
judges, lawyers, and juries are white, and how is 
a negro to get ju.sticc under such circugistances 
when he has a case against a white man? 

In Alabama eighty-five pet cent, pf the convicts nre 
negroes. The official records s^ow that last year AI^ 
bama had turned into its treasury $1,085, 85^ from, 
labour of its convicts. At least fpoojcxm of this dame 
from negro convicts, who were for the most part rented 
to the coal-mining companies in the northern part of the 
State. Tile result of this policy has been to get as many 
able-bodied convicts as possible into the mines, so that 
confmetors might increase their profits. Alabama, of 
course, is not the only State that has yielded to tbe 
temptation to make money out of human misery. The 
pomt«is, however, that while 8900,000 is turned into the 
State treasury from negro-convict labour, to say nothing 
of negro taxes, there came out of the State treasury to 

pay negro teachers only $ 3 S 7 i 585 ' 

But, in spite of all these things, when the good 

* is against the bad', Mr. Wa^ngt^'s 

1>e1ier% notwithstanding all the def«^s in. 
the Ainerican system ot dealing with Wm, tiin 
negro in that country owns more property, Uges 
in better bouMS, is In a larger 

• en4y)l^raged uv hhstness, wears better^ dotbe^ 

eats i has more seheol-hou^# 

more teachers apd apy 

'ahywheiie; the- 


FAIR THE NEED FOR INTER-RAOAL 

UNITY. 

William H. Seed oontributes to the AfHcw 
Times and Orient Review a sturdyfirotestag^injit ' 
“ the darned nigger form of national insanity;^* i 
The spread of colour prejudice, he writes^. Can 
only mean bitterness amongst the races of; 
mankind, and it promises to perpetuate war, 
oppression, and all the evils of the past into^ 
the far future. It rests, however, on a oom-f- 


paratively feeble basis. Every white individual 
who freely associates on terms of equality with 
tliose of a darker colour is materially assisting^ 
to overthrow the social barrier upon which the 
whole evil istructure depends. So important 
is this question that it is matter for wonder 
that democratic thinkers and workers have nol 
taken it up from this side, and made a spe^fi 
point of social intercourse with our brothers 
and sisters of different races. It ought to be 
considered a duty, other things being equals 
for liberal-minded Europeans to associate with 
non-Europeans, an<f to celebrate their mutual 
friendship and their determination to oombot 
antagonism, to wage war against war, just as 
those Englishmen who are anxious to keep the 
peace between Great Britain and Germany, for 
example, never miss a reasonable opportunity 
of friendly intercourse with Germans. 
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THE PROBLEM IN INDIA. 

A PAPER in the on Ipdia : Old 

Ways and New, declares that there is no more 
important and difficult duty before the Indkn 
administratioa at the present moment tfiab 
gradually an4 steadily to introduce a well-tested 
element of Indian material into the structure trf . ■ 
the Government, This will ask much of tdhe 
Indian Service in India 

They ..ate asked^ lot a jgreater «nd, to' aurroxultt 
part the work their lives to less competent haat 
to stand aside even, and e^ore awhile and aee . iia<^ 
justice done ” j to pause, tp argue and explain a^d 
when they have been aeciistomed to command; and to 
ji^ide patiently inteminable, discussions when miidde^ 
crying ^out for remedy. And they wall do tt^ 
grumhlingty of tou, but loyally always. English officials 
worked out Lofd Modey^ proposals and carried theip 
furtW than even he was prepared to go. 




‘ The Oecember imd of /ourndl is 7 : 

a double onmiber, ^ pdges coitainitig a | 
•scries cl Mr. Frank Bird, 

Mfifiim IL Machray, and otbersfc- ^ 

intpOfiU.v!R .article in tbe' number Is 
•esp^tloa ^ eugiaucs; it has ' ^ 

been WiWemar TSaeittpf^^ 
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TEE KEVmW OW tCEVIEWS. 


SHIPS AND SEAMEN. 


THE CRUX OF NAVAL DISCIPLINE. 

The third of Fred T. Jane’s articles, telling 
the plain truth about our Navy, appears in the 
December issue of the London Magazine, and 
has for its subject Naval Discipline. Mr. Jane 
finds it impossible to tell the truth about Naval 
Discipline and at one and the same time give 
the point of view of those who attack and seek 
to subvert Naval discipline. He maintains that 
it were better to flog every man in the Nav> 
daily than to do anything to weaken Naval 
disqipline by so much as a hair’s breadth. The 
Navy is for war, and so far as war is concerned 
Mr. Jane is afraid that there is but one answer 
to the Naval Discipline question, and that is that 
it is the rankest insanity for the public to 
attempt to modify one jot or tittle of what 
“ Naval Custom ” may lay down : — 

Punishments out of all proportion to civil law will 
still continue unless the public interferes, and does harm 
in about equal ratio to the goodness of its intentions 
For certain offences it retains its modified and more or 
less (generally less) up to-date edition of Richard the 
First’s old Sea Faws But to Ihese through the cen 
tunes it has added a number of war laws to which it still 
clings limpet like so far as it may. 

No admiral ever did more for the men of the Navy 
or showed a kindlier feeling towards them than Lord 
Charles Beresford. But Beresford never yet stood for 
Parliament but someone waved a cat-o’-nine tails and 
shouted, “This is what he advocated ’’ Nor has Beres 
ford ever denied the accusation. 

GOOD TO AMERICAN SEAMEN 
FROM THE “TITANIC.” 

Mu. J. H, Longford writes in the Nineteenth 
Century on the manning of our mercantile 
marine, and points out that the percentage of 
aliens, exclusive of Lascars, rose from over 10 
J>er cent, in 1870 to 22 per cent, in 1903, though 
it has since sunk to 15 per cent, in 1910, He 
says that the proposals that have been made for 
the bettering of the condition of the mercantile 
marine fell into utter abeyance until the national 
conscience was roused by the Titanic disaster. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has promised 
financial support for the technical education of 
boys wishing to become fncrchant sailors. While 
we are still hesitating in preparing men for 
competent seamanship, and while 20,000 men of 
all classes annually forsake the mercantile sea 
life, our American cousins have been going 
ahead with characteristic despatch ; — 

In '"the United States the Icsbods of the TitanU have 
not been wasted. A new Shipping Act ha* already 
passed the Hou«e' of Representatives, and nOsr only 
nwaits the sanction of the Senate io berome lasr. By it 
a limit is placed on the working hours of seamen, and 
test from all unnecessary work is accured to them on . 
Sundays and legal holidays while in harbourt It entitle 
them to claim at any time as an absolute right the pay- 


ment of one-half of the wages that are already earned* 
It provides that the steerages appropriated to the crew 
must be duly constructed, lighted, heated, and ventilated, 
that every vessel having a deck-crew of more than twenty 
men must have at least one light, clean washing^labe, 
properly heated, with one washing-outfit for every two 
men : and that a separate washing-place must be pro- 
vided for firemen large enough to accommodate one-sixtb 
of them at the same Ume, and equipped with a hot and 
cold water supply and with washtubs, sinks, and shower- 
b.iths It also provides that every passenger ship must 
have a sufficient crew to man each lifeboat, and that 
every ship, whether steam or sailing, must carry in her 
crew a boy or boys who are citizens of the United States. 
The food in .United States ships is already so good and 
varied that no legislation for its improvement is neces- 
sary. These quotations do not exhaust the provisions of 
the new Act. 

THE CORRUGATED SHIP. 

The latest idea in naval architecture is the cor- 
rugated ship, and credit is due for the discovery 
to Mr. Arthur H. Haver, of the Monitor Cor- 
poration. Captain G. S. MacIIwaine, R.N., in 
an article on corrugated ships in The Journal of 
the Royal United Service Institution, says that 
if he is right the birth of the corrugated idea 
means nothing short of a revolution in the build- 
ing of the ship, whether pleasure, life saving, 
mercantile, or Imperial. 

The corrugated ship differs from the plain ship 
in that she has two corrugations, or projections, 
running in a fore and aft direction below the 
load line. From the top of the upper corrugation 
to the bottom of the lower is thirteen feet three, 
the groove between may be said to be of similar 
dimensions to the corrugations. From the inner 
edges of the frames the corrugations project 
twenty-two inches; they taper forward and aft 
until they merge into the normal form of the 
ship’s ends. It is not to be understood that any 
sort of corrugations will suit any ship, cfr that no 
more than two will be ciirried ; experiments are 
necessary until the most suitable form is dis- 
covered. The claims of the corrugated ship 
have been tested and proved. Boats are afloat 
designed on this principle. The claims are : (il 
That she is stronger than the plain ship. (2) 
That she is steadier at sea and that her stability 
is greater. (3) That vibration is much reduc^. 

(4) That though her tonnage remains the same 
her capacity for. cargo, both bulk and weight, 
has increased; that her construction facilitates 
the handling of cargo in her holds; that her cost 
of construction is no greater, and in time will 
probably be less, than that of a plain ghip. ^5) • 
That she is handier, answers her helm more 
quickly. (6) That she is faster for the same 
horse-power, or more econofiucal in fuel for the 
same speed. * t 









A-EADING ARTICLES IN THE KEVIEWS. 

RELIGIOUS PROBLEMS AND PERSONAGES. 


THE DIVORCE REPORT. 

An Appeal to the Bishops. 

Bishop Welldon, writing in the Nineteenth 
Century, advises Churchmen not to fly into a 
panic over the Majority report, but to make a 
serious and active use of the years which must 
elapse before legislation is possible in order to 
crystallise public opinion in support of the Chris- 
tian conception of holy matrimony. The Bishop 
would allow the one exception to the otherwise 
indissoluble nature of marriage which is 
generally held to rest on the authority of Christ 
Himself. The duty of the Church is in legis- 
lating for her own sons and daughters to stand 
dehnitely and finally on the authority of her 
Divine founder. She must also call upon Chris- 
tians to suffer hardship for the good of the State 
and of the Church. The Church, he thinks, 
ought to allow the religious re-mamage of the 
in^bcent divorced man or woman, but should 
absolutely debar from Christian marriage any 
guilty divorced person. Tlie Bishop remarks 
that the majority have strangely ignored the 
ambiguous position of the child whose parents 
are divorced. He urges that the Episcopate as 
a whole ought to act as a Cabinet acts, by 
adopting a definite policy on this grave 
question. 

MR. W. S. LILLY'S VIEWS. 

Mr. W. S. Lilly contributes to the Nineteenth 
( entury a lugubrious and slightly venomous 
paper on “ The Passing of Marriage.” He finds 
the suggestions of the leport as a furtfier proof 
of the current ” prurient and pestilential 
individualism, the direct outcome of the Rous- 
seau philosophy.” He declares that the re-crea- 
lion of marriage was part of the work of the 
Author of Christianity, Who revealed to the 
ancient tvorld the virtue of purity. The degradn- 
lion of family life is a part of the general moral 
degradation w^hich ensued in the Eastern Church 
on its separation from "^the centre of unity.” 
The* so-called Reformation was a great assertion 
of individualism, with consequent slackening of 
tlie marriage tic. 

• americ.\n excuses for divorce. 

• Divorce iias been most rampant in those parts 
•of the United States where - the dissidence of 
dissent and the Protestantism of the Protestant 
religion ” have been mos.t fully realised, in the 
commonwealths founded by Pgritans and tfieir 
, descendants. Of these Mr. Lilly says : — 

if the matter were not so grave, the causes for which 
the marriage tie may there be dissolved might be re- 
garded as admirable fooling. It has been held in the 
Courts of that country to be cruelty sufficient to warrant 
^Sueh dissolutibn.wb^n a man would not cut his toenails, 


and in consequence scratched hi& wife every night; when 
he accused her sister of stealing, thereby severely 
wounding the feelings of his spouse; when he persisted 
in the use of tobacco, thereby aggravating her sick head- 
aches ; and I saw a case mentioucd the other day, in one 
of the public prints, where a man succeeded in divorcing 
his wife on the ground that she had taken his artificial 
teeth and worn them herself. 

Mr. Lilly declares that the adoption of the 
proposals of the mafjority of the Commissioners 
would prove to be the beginning of the end of 
holy matrimony. 

A CURIOUS CRITICISM. 

Mr. Lilly, who has hitherto represented the 
Catholic standpoint, may, it is to be hoped, be 
regarded as speaking for himself when he 
objects to the proposal that the sexes should be 
placed upon an equality in the matter of 
adultery. He says : — 

It appears to me that this \iew is untenable both on 
ph\siological and on practical grounds 1 do not deny 
tliat .adultery in a man is as unethual as in a woman. 
But I do maintain that from the sociological point of 
view It IS of far less moment It appears to me absolute 
nonsense — or perhaps jickening cant would be a better 
description — to ignore the ditTercncc between the twn 
sexes in respett of the erotic instinct Man by his very 
nature inclines to polygamy Woman to monogamy 

Mr. Lilly may speak for himself. He need 
not bring a railing accusation against man in 
general. Least of all should he disparage any 
endeavour to tTSsert the Christian law of chastity 
as equally binding on both sexes. 

GENESIS UP TO DATE. 

The story of the coming of man is told in th 6 
modern language of evolution by H. M. Wallis 
(Ashton Hilliers) in the Nineteenth Century. He 
says : — 

The concurrent testimonies of eye, car, and nose point 
us back to a nocturnal quadruped peering short-sightedly 
and interrogating every tainted twig and flake of bark 
with his pointed muzzle, his great flexible, ever-movipg 
ears meanwhile guaranteeing his safety Racial advance 
was impossible along these lines The creature had 
specialised to its limit as a lemuroid . a heritage awaited 
him — upon conditions he must descend from his branch, 
hunt by day, develop his eyes and hind limbs. 

Once upon the ground, and in daylight, the compara- 
tive values of his senses shifted ; eyes were trumps : the 
nose gives no warning of a wheeling eagle . he began to 
detect silent and soentless enemies from afar. His eyes 
which had been microlMopes became telescopes, but asked 
for a clear field. Finding bis prone posture a drawback, 
and that herbage blocked bis outlook, he began to lift 
his forequarters and then to go erect, not commercing 
with the skies as yet, but for the same reason that whip 
at the covert-comer rises in his stirrups to view the fox 
away. But a nose habitually earned five feet from the 
ground lost 50 per cent, of its sense impressions, and 
grew careless and inaccurate. As it diminished in im- 
portance the mukzle shortened. Meanwhile the neglected 
• ear was growing comparatively untrustworthy ; the 
muscles for erecting it were weakening, its oonch 



drooped, cudcd upon ittelf ud ibniik. Tbe far- 
pierdng eyts were cowing discriminating, receptive : 
the brain behind them entarged in respoiiae to novel 
needs. Frtsh impretistons biid to be stored : the cranium 
...rose leaving the ear? beloiv if. The fore limbSi liberated 

< by ti» new erect attitudci armed themselves with staff 
and stone. The teeth ceased to be weapons, and dimin* 

- ished in size. Tbe jaw shortened and weakened, its en- 
feebled muscles relaaed their pressure upon the cranium, 
permitting the brain to broaden. The mouth no longer 
went to its food, the food was brought to the mouth, and 
the bead, released from sordid duties, was held con- 
tinually erect, and became more and more the watch- 
tower of the sentinel eyes. 

Step by step, with long pauses and periods of almost 
imperceptible progression, the transition was effected 
' from a nocturnal, purblind, wide-eared, spider-armed, 
snuffling, timorous, quadrumanous tree-dwclIcr to the 
up-standing Pithecanthropus erectus, the low«t form 
of humanity of which we have any fossil evidence at 

- present. This way, at least, the phenomena seem to 
point. 

But, the writer pbints out, an arboreal animal 
wouW never have left the trees while there was 
forest to home him, and goes on to surmise that 
physical changes in the surface of the land had 
broken up the continuous forest area. The next 
ascent registered by fossils is the Nuremberg 
man, hulking and heavy-jawed, with limited 
powers of speech if the jaw is rightly inter- 
preted 

For some purpose inscrutable, the Master of Life 
seems to have singled out from His brute children (and 
ai^ng them were beasts stately and huge and terrible to 
Seie) one that was meanly aspccted, skulking, blinking, 
and small. “ Behold your future master. . . . Do 

your worst I ** Since then has not the Lord God in very 
sooth pushed His creature across the waste places of His 
world? Srcrn-faced angels, Hunger and Fear, paced 
behind the wanderer, warning him on from this and 
'>from that green resting-place along dwindling vistas of 
little centuries, while unnamed constellations changed 
ajrove him and unsailed oceans deepened and dried. 

. . . The head of the column pushed on, touched its 

goal — ^Manhood; the beast has Mcome human. 

QUAINT memories OF OLD 
LONDON. 

> In the Tremnry Mr. Frederick Rogers, the 
welMcnown organiser of the Old Age Pensions 
movement, begins his reminiscences of sixty 
years. Bom in \^ttechapel, starting work at 
ten yeaps of age, serving a sandwich-boy, Mr. 
:^gers had in early life a first-hand acquaint- 
ance with the streets of London. 

A prostitute’s FtlKWAL, ^ 

One pathetic cuifoni of East London recalls 
the* time when even the ou teas t had 'her pnbHc 
recognition. HesayS:— 

When one of the listerlMod of Rohab died it was 
hpiaual for her comrades to give her a.faAeial ^dmllar to 
ttae given to one whom death prevented frqpi beGommg 

< n bride. A bears'^ surmounted with white. Mthem boftt 

atk 00^ and as many of her sUt^s at juried ' 

in Muples to the grave. ILey iddd in -fsto did 
hideous black hoods snd acaeves, hnt iiibhe titto's 
ornameatpd them, as would have bees the ease if the 


person imiried Was enfa|ed to1« lanrrifid: .V^wByr 
a guard pf men of the kind who were nailed . bullies’^ 
walked on either side of the women, to prepeirtr-ao k - ; 
was said — any hooting or-atonc-throwing dnrrt^ hi - ; 
the virtuous matrons of the neighbourhood through whicn 
the procession passed. 

punuc EXECUTIONS. : 

Mr. Rogers also gives his^ recollections of a 
public execution. He says ^ 

The shouting, half -dr unken crowd, the great black 
structure in its midst, the solemn notes of the death.-'bcll, 
the roar of execration that greeted, the wi^otcbed creature 
who came out to die, tbe quivering, struggling thing 
that a moment later was swinging in the atri'and, but 
for the twitching limbs and the working in out of ’ 
tbe hands, bearing little semblance to anything human, 
all combined to form a picture boTrible and degrading 
to all who witnessed it. The Evangelical preacher w.a» 
there to improve the occasion and to distribute tracts, 
and at one hanging— not that of Mullins— 1 saw General 
Booth (then the Rev. William Booth, and not then the 
head of the Salvation Army) holding a prayer meeting 
under the scaffold. 

Mr. Rogers adds that he was under the gal- 
lows of the last man hanged at the Old Bailey in 
public, and there was no great crowd at that 
hanging. The law for making executimis 
private came at the right moment of public feel- 
ing. The reminiscences promise to be as . 
valuable as they are readable. 

THE BIOGRAPHIC ELECT. 

Sir Sidney Lee, in the Nineteenth Century, 
writes of the completion of the second supple- 
ment of the Dictionary of National Biography. 

He says that he is the sole survivor of the band 
of active organisers who set the Dictionary on 
its road nearly thirty years ago. None has 
shared thA whole of that experience with him. 

ONE in FOUR THOUSAND ! 

of the proportion of selection he says : — 

The new volumes maintain the former statistical pro- 
portions between the persons commemorated and the 
general population. The number of new names amounts 
to 1,635, bringing the tale of memoirs in the whple work 
to 31,755. Each of the last eleven years yields 150 
recruits, and they come os before from all parts of the 
United Kingdom and of the British Empire. Tbe tables 
of the aggregate annual mortality for the prescr^d 
period show that, of every 4*000 persons who dieq at 
adult age, one finds a place in the national biographic 
rewrd. The saine ratio of distinciioii (1: 4,000) pre- 
vailed through the nineteenth century according to the 
Dictionary's previous standards. 

."their longevity. ■ ^ i ' m .:,- ■: 

A i;urioi»s relation between celebrity^ .and • 
longevity is pointed out. Sir Sidney says 
^ Of the 1,635 men and women oommemOtated there, 
almost all of whom have given proof of mental eMrtton 
and were fairly sucaessful in affairs of the. world,, 
the average length of life approaches seventy yeaiji. • 
Nearly lour hundred, indeed, died after thek h^iididb 
birthday, and of these lour .were centenariana. It c^aei 
be unfair to conclude that sustained intoHiseingl effort ii 
' DO b^r either . to iOagevHy or to g reneosmbto tneafegfe £i ' 
happiness in the «oai-e of lifers pilSKlBMtfs* ; ^ ^ 










GENERAL ROOTH^N 
APPRfeClATION BY W* Ty STEAt). 

With his wonted sympathy ^d foresight* the 
lotinder of this Review was one of the very first 
lo recognise the potentialitiiBS of the Salvation 
Army, and bis tribute to General BOoth which 
appears in The Fortnightly Review will ^ read 
with universal interest. 

Mr. Stead enjoyed the General’s continued 
friendship for thirty years and rendered the 
Army yeoman’s service in many a fight, and the 
estimate is the result of ati unusual intimacy 
between two men remarkable for«their daring 
initiative and total disregard of the petty 
conventions^ . 

The little sketch was penned some time before 
the General’s death and its value lies in the 
frank criticism of a friend who was a comrade 
and critic both. 

Of the aged General Mr. Stead writes : — 

He is the man who has been seen by the greatest 
number of human eyes, whose voice has been heard by 
the greatest number of human ears, and who has 
appealed to a greater number of human hearts, in a 
greater number of countries and continents, not only 
than any man now alive, but — thanks to the facilities 
of modern travel — than any man who has *vcr lived 
upon this planet. That in itself is a unique distinction. 
But when we have to add to this that he has called into 
being devoted companies of men and women in hfty- 
four different txtuntries and colonies, and that he has 
done all this without any advantage of wealth, station, 
patronage, or education, enough has been said to justify 
the clfiim that in many respects General Booth is the 
most remarkable man living. 

Many jibed at the Calvinistic quafity of the 
GeneraJ’s creed, and Mr. Stead turns the point 
with characteristic skill 

We may dislike his theology— the worse* we think of 
it, the more our wonder should increase that a man so 
handicapped sWdld have done so much. We may 
criticise*hiB methods, but the more faulty his tactics the 
moro amazing the results which he has achieved. We 
may doubt me permanence of his work, but it has at 
least come into existence, and the man who builds even 
a mud hovel on solid earth is greater thu he whose airy 
castles of the imaginatipn never materialise themselves 
fittto actual reality. 

It would be impossible to calculate the 
injauences which have run the wide world round 
as a result of General Booth’s intrepid cam- 
but to Mr. Stead, at least, he* was a con- 
stant inspiration 

A« one man can jdbi unaided 

save bis Wife, in the face of overwhelming obstacles, 
the career of Generst Booth forms one bi )no^ 
iasalrinf and eneouragfng stories of our iidibl* 
what mail has ^e man can do. General Booth has 
widmuMl Otti obhoeption of the possible. He ^hhs 
8trcingtlMmn4 Ihiy confidence in the infinite potimtinlHles 
of the bidiyUM. And If only for that he depwves* 
gratltiide of mankiad* 


FROM "DEVIL'’ to ARCiffilSHQR 

The work and personality of Gosmo Gordtyn 
Lang are delightfully sketched by Chaises D. ; 
Michael in the December Sunday At Home, 
The Archbishop at the outset of his career, aftdf 
leaving Oxford, went up to London and 
to read for the Bar, devilling,” as the term 
is, for Mr. W. S. Robson, now Lord Robson^ | 
In this connection there is a story worth repeat*? 
ing. Not long ago Dr. Lang found himself' oh 
the platform at a public meeting side by side 
with his old legal chief, and the humour of the 
situation suddenly struck him. ” Isn’t it 
strange, Robson,” he whispered, “that your*’ 
former ‘ devil * should now be your Arch- 
bishop? ” 

His first curacy was at Leeds, and when 
went there he found the assistant clergy living 
in isolated lodgings at some distance from their 
work ; but before he had been six montfia 
amongst them he had induced four of his unmar-^. 
ried brethren to join him in starting a cler^ ; 
house in the very midst of the parish 

The place selected was a disreputable public-hcHise, . 
a well-kpown resort < 4 f thieves and other bad characters^ 
which had lost its licence on account of the disorderly 
way in which it had been conducted. This was rented, 
and suitably fitted up for its new purpose. The tap-' 
room was transformed into a dining-room, with the Imt “ 
as a sideboard, and the bottling-room b^ame a Iktle 
private chapel. Here the five clergy lived, and undSr 
the direction of their energetic young colleague, the cne- 
time resort of thieves became a veritable hbuye of 
prayer, and rooms that had resounded with oaths and 
curses rang with songs and praises. The influence of 
the clergy after they had taken up their abode in IhSs 
centre and citadel of sin increased ni<>;*i:ou>ly, ao much' • 
so that it soon became necessary to birld a new clergy 
house, and the old one was turned into a boys* clob. 


THE LATE ANDREW LANG, 

The late Mr. Andrew Lang fitly receives 
Folklore a number of tributes to his distinctions 
as folklorist and critic. The tributes ai*e 
English, German and French. The prinoi'pd 
memorial notice is by Mr. Edward Clodd, who : 
■ savs : — 


'pi. 


■m 


It is, then, in his original contributions toWardS' the . 
supersession of the philological by the anthropological 
method of interpretation tlgit the folklorist and the com- . 
parative mythologist owe Andrew Lang an incalculable i 
d^bt. And there is warrant for the belief that he would , 1? 
have accepted in this tecognition the most welcome tribute , 

JO the abiclmg features of his life-work. 

TkE character of two very different 
long dead is disouascd in the Nineteenth Centuey^-^J 
Rev. Dr, Muf^y defends Cromwell at Drogheda 
JProin monstrous charges, and Lady Heleir 
ham glorifies Montrose as one who elected to 
low ' * the heroic for earth too hard. ” • ■ 

' ' ■; vv'il 
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pf. THE CONCORDIA MOVEMENT. 

;i This movement is explained in the Oriental 
Review by its originator, Mr. Naruse, Presi- 
(dent of the Woman’s University, Tokio. He 
jbegins by stating that the Concordia movement 
is founded upon the belief : — 


^ First, that different religicos, different creeds, and 
^ ' different ethical teachings, though conflicting in minor 
points, arc similar to one another m esbeniial points, 
anch as seeking after Truth and higher spiritual life; 
secondly, that though j^ankind is divided into different 
races, still there is a rammon ground upon winch each 
^ race can understand and sympathise with the charac- 
i teiistiCs of others; thirdly, though the nations of the 
world to-day seem to have conflicting interests on 
various problems, they can find, if they try and 
^ thoroughly understand one another, a way by which each 
i'i nation might promote its welfare and prosperuy without 
\ oommg to actual clash with others. The movement is an 
^ ' attempt to discover and promote the point of concord 
^ between different religions, different races, and different 
nations. 

Naruse says it is a human w-eakness that 
1>elibtles concord and magnifies discord. People 
quarrel on matters of small importance and 
forgot great common interests. When reJi- 
L gionists dispute about rituals they are forgetting 
^ 'that they# worship the same God. When 
-a/ nations fight they do more harm to themselves 
than to their enemy. Why not stop the§e use- 
less conflicts and urge mankind on the common 
road of enlightenment and prosperity? 

Japan’s leading men are enthusiastic about 
the movement, and the Japan Times, discussing 
^ the inaugural meeting, said : — 

, " At the meeting it developed, we are told, that all 
W present agreed on three points. To state them in our own 
(T wotds — Truth is one, though ways may differ of arriving 
at it, and all should unite in upholding the truth, by 
waiving differences of the ways. (2) The existing peace 
movements, good in their way, are inclined to be material- 
istic m their objects, as may be seen in the propaganda 
for disarmament or limitation of armament, for arbitra- 
tion or for mtcrnatipnal economic harmony. It is 
” desirable, m these circumstances, that a way be found to 
introduce a spiritual or ethical influence as a basis for 
regulating international relations. (3) It is most im- 
[ portant to study how peace and fairness may best be 
V ” maintained in places where international or interracial 
'ittteresU come in contact with one another, as tn the 
Chse of Hawaii, the Philippines, some parts of China, 
k etc. , 


^ “ It is ominous that the most popular cham- 

' pion of orthodoxy should be reduced to a 
» firework display of paradox, as if the very idea 
pi orthodoxy being defensible were the most 
startling of jokes. Not so did St. Thomas, not 
W did the Cardinal of St. George proceed.” So 
Esm^ Wingfield-Stratford in the Oxford 
/ iin4 Cdmhridge Review in a heavy tirade against 
' Words without knowledge.” Poor Mr. 
Chesterton I 


SCIENCE AND .ISLAM.- 

In the Hindustan Review Shaikh ferozud- 
din Murad, MSc. B.A., M.A.S.I., shows how 
Islam has kept alight through the ages the 
torch of knowledge. Algebra is a result of the 
fertility of Moslem intellect. The work of Geber 
in chemistry is also well known to all. The 
Caliph Mansur and, in fact, several other Musal- 
man rulers were fond of science; they had 
observatories built for themselves. Charle- 
magne is said to have received a unique pre- 
sent from tlie Musalmans. It was a clock with 
twelve doors, and at the lapse of an hour a 
horseman caene out of each door, and this 
indicated the time of the day. Astronomy 
was specially studied by the Musalmans, and 
measurements of the diameter of the earth were 
made in the day of Miinsur by the simple 
method of determining the difference of altitude 
of the Polar Star by moving through a known 
distance. The numerals called Arabic numbers- 
are a standing monument of the scientific 
eminence of the early Musalmans. If we con- 
template for a moment the utility of this 
numerical notation, and compare its simplicity 
with the cumbersome details of the earlier nota- 
tions which it has supplanted, and again ponder 
over the fact that the Arabic system of numeri- 
cal notation has not been improved upon even 
in these days of change and progress, the debt 
w'hich the world owes to the scientific spirit of 
the early Musalmans cannot be overstated, and 
we see that Dr. Wallace has deservedly put it 
as one of the greatest achievements of man in 
the history of civilisation. 


As in New Testament criticism, so in Penta- 
tcuchal criticism, Johannes Dahse, in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra for October, declares a^back- 
ward movement has set in, ” and it is possible 
that again in the future a greater portion of the 
Pentateuch than formerly will be ascribed to 
the time of Moses or to the oldest times bfr 
Israel.” 


Is Good Friday a Mistake ? — Dean Haggard, 
of Iowa, discusses in the Bibliotheca Sacremor 
October the problems of the Passion Week, 
He declares that the day of the Crucifixion was 
not Friday, but Thursday: that the Sabbath 
which fell between the buiual and resurrecticM^ 
was double — 48 hours in length. ” These 
double Sabbaths were frequent and well-known 
to the Jews,” though as a rule entirely over- 
looked by all classes of modern oopimentators* 
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% SOCIAL QUESTIONS FAR AND NEAR. ‘ 


BETTER THAN INDUSTRIAL 
ARBITRATION. 

Under this title Hugh H. Lusk, in The 
Forum, gives a masterly review of the industrial 
situation to-day. He also submits a remedy. 
As he points out, the essential defect of arbitra- 
tion as a cure for industrial disputes is that it is 
necessarily governed by a spirit, not of absolute 
justice, but of temporary compromise. A law 
that is founded on the radical truth that labour 
in all trades is of necessity the partper of capital 
embarked in those trades, and provides that the 
partnership shall be acknowledged and acted on 
by a sharing of profits, would have the valuable 
quality of permanency, as well as the sanction 
of justice. He says : — 

The difficulties in the w.iy of friming a law to give 
effect to such a principle are by no mc.ins so serious as 
might be imagined The workers, it may be said, 
would, of course, dcmind wages, so that the 
capitalist who found the money to pay them would 
be forced to take all the risk, and at the best to get 
only a part of the profit This, it mav be admitted, has 
in It an element of truth, but is \ery fu from being the 
whole truth It is really a part of the old idea that the 
men whose skill and energy must l>c relied on to do the 
work are, after all, only tools, to be used and treated like 
any of the merely mechanical machinery of the trade 
The idea was, of course, alwa^s a mistaken as well as a 
selfish one, it is now something more — it is impracticable. 
Hut even from this point of mcw the principle can be 
accepted If it is said that wages must be paid, whether 
the business pays or not, it is equally true that the 
m.achinerv used in the production of the m 'iniifacture must 
be maintained and new improvements must be added 
whether the market for the product is good <fr bad The 
wage earner is at least as necessary a (ondition of suctcss 
as the machinery, and Ixith must be kept in working order 
as the first essential condition of successful business. 
Hitherto this condition has been adrnittccj grudgingly, 
but nothing more has been admitted; and it is here that 
reform becomes not onl> necessary but profitable. The 
worker ^ust live and not only so, he must live in such 
a condition as will enable him to do efficient work. 


FEEDING NECESSITOUS 
CHILDREN. 

How Paris Peats London. 

In School Hygiene George Rniney contrasts 
the French and the English method of caring for 
the necessitous child. In London we feed 
grudgingly, and we supply food to children who 
are so poorly clad that in cold vv either much of 
the benefit derived from the meal Is lost. In 
Paris they set out with the definite object of 
securing the efficiency of the child at all costs, 
and money is spent ungrudgingly to promote it. 
Where it is found that food alone does not 
suffice, clothiug is added, and, backed by the, 
authority of, the State, the schools insist that it 
shall be kept clean and mended. For ^35,000 


per year, working on , the experience of the 
French, we could abolish rags in London, supply 
the children with meals, clothing, linen, boots, 
and proper medical inspection. Mr. Raincy 
shows in this article the full working of the 
system, and he draws a pleasant picture of 
dinner at one of the Paris schools : — 

I watched the bojs assemble for dianer in the dining t 
ball, which forms part of the school building, and in- 
spected a batdh of about forty as they hied by. Every boy 
had good boots; their clothing was clean and tidy, and 
they were expected to keep it so To protect it each bOy 
is compelled to fasten a napkin m at the front of hii ^ 
collar before he sits down at table. I walked down the^ 
lines as they sat at dinner and was much struck with thoif^ 
appearance, they not only looked well cared fox, but alert 
and vigorous, and it must be remembered that with few 
exceptions they corresixinded to the necessitous cbildr^ 
of the London slum. The menu that day cqpsiated o| 
soup, macaroni, and roast leg of mutton, each portion 
being charged one halfpenny to those who pay; the aoupi 
IS served very hot and looked quite satisfying at the prioti^ 

The basin is so constructed that the plate containing th^ 
second portion fits over it very cleverly and keeps the coo- ^ 
tents warm I was invited to taste the meat and 
mataroni ; the latter was excellent, and was fried vn some « 
kind of fat Ihc meat is cut into small cubes, so that it ' 
may be eaten with a spoon, and is rightly served out 
separately in exact quantities — 35 grm to each boy, 30 to 
a girl, and 25 to an infant. A master dined with the 
bo>s, apparently sharing their food, and perfect order 
.and discipline prevailed The meal, I noticed, was eaten 
leisurely and not gobbled after the London fashion. 

FOR COMFORT AND GLADNESS. ‘ 

We come again to you with our appeal on 
behalf ol the poor children of Walworth, for 
comfort and gladness at Christmastime. To the 
poor, who have so little, a little extra means SO 
much. And surely we who hail the anniversary 
of the coming of the Christ-Child cannot haVe 
much of the Christmas spirit if we grudge to 
those who suffer from lack of the common neces- 
saries of life something which shall bring them in 
tune with the message of the Christmas bells. 

The warmth of a cheerful fire, the comfort of an 
adequate meal, the little gift " of her very own ** 
that makes so much of gladness to the child who 
has nothing : all these we want to g^ive this 
Christmas, as ever. Think of what the gift of a * 
toy means to a child *vv ho has nothing of her 
own ! Orily the other day wc found a class of 
forty children, only seven of whom possessed one < 
single toy. Will you help to bring some of tb^ ^ 
gladness that the Christmastide should, bring 
into these dreary homes? Though so bare, * ^ 
many of them, of all material comfort, yet, too, 
they are rich in self-sacrifice and love and brave, 
patient courage. Will you help to make the bur- C 
den lighter for them? The Warden, F. Herbefi 
Stead, Browning Hall, Walworth, ^E,, will 
glad to receive your gifts. • 
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Daily Hni^ld.] 

(The Policy of the Foreign Office is, of course, kept a 
I id^dfiil secret from the Labourer. His unimportant 
^''^fonction is to pcy the cost in blood and burdens ’i case 
of War.] 

The Sphinx : " Why cudgel your poor braiu with my secret ? 

patient, and one day, doubtless, bpon your own heartb- 
stohe you will And the solution->in bombs and bloody 
suflerlng.” 


Le^racuun.l • 

The only way— -the Guillotine. 

** It's a far, far better thing that they’re doing now than 
they've ever done.” 

Kxecutionbk Asquith (fiicetlously). “Don’t be nervous; 
just put your head in here, and we’ll do the rest. 'Twill be all 
over in a second. Isn' t it a grand thing to follow your pee rs ? ” 
Assistant John. “ I wish Henry would put on a little ihoro 
speed ; we've several cartloads yet.” 

[During the Land Purchase debate the Opposition obstruction 
and time-delaying methods of bringing forward innumerable 
amendments to every motion failed, owing to the steady appli- 
cation of the guillotine, sheaves of amendments disappearing 
at each sweep.] 










Daih Hitrald.] 

. '^Sigbiaii for New Worid*,** ke. 
WtbstPn Charchill, the Young Alexander^ 
lyho to to bis Sense of Duty by 

Cfaaipfl of Iron. 


The jauntiness of John. 


ThoNewDovid. 

[The Ploirenfle Nightlugalo — or vu It 
Sarah Gbinp?— of Lfbaralimn.] 

Tbd new David, whoee ittOthodii have ihto 
edvaotageoter uto«ebf th«orij|hkal Da^j 
that th^ entail no sufibrlhg «ii Qeltotbi^ 
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tHE I^AIRIEST RACE ON EARTH. 

XiiE Ailau is &aid to be to Japsin what the 
Ntwth-Artierican Indian is to the United States. 
In the /apati Ma^asine these relics of a fierce 
and savage past arc the subject of "an illustrated 
article. 

The author says that the Ainu of Yezo still 
preserves his swarthy hirsute appearance and 
his vigorous sinewy physique. The hair among 
both men and women hangs down about the 
shoulders, and the beards of the men, patri- 
• archal-like, sweep the breast. The Ainu are 
regarded as the most hairy mortals on earth. 
As among most semi-civilised people, the women 
do a great part of the labour. An Ainu woman 
regards it as a supreme honour if she is able to 
support her husband. Many of the Ainu are 
polygamists, some having even ten wives. The 
original wife is regarded as the real wife. She 
lives with .the husband, the others being more in 
the position of servants, and usually occupying 
separate houses. On certain auspicious occa- 
, sions, such as a big bear feast, all a man’s 
wives come together and work in perfect har- 
mony for the happiness of the family. When 
two of a man’s wives meet by the way they show 
affection by grasping hands warmly and by pat- 
ting each other on the shoulder. The reason for 
polygamy among the Ainu is not sexual or for 
the sake of children, but chiefly to make a home 
for woman, who otherwise would be without 
shelter. One man had a wife at various places 
across a wide stretch of country, else on his 
numerous travels he would have no one to take 
him in and put him up for the night. Some 
women when left orphans, or fatherless, with a 
poor mother or relative to support, have men 
marry them as protectors. In fact,'’ the more 
wives a man has the more rich and powerful he 
becomes in the community. 

The Ainu has been long noted for his wine- 
bibbing proclivities. His favourite drink is 
sake, and the Ainu tribes have been more deci- 
mated by drunkenness than disease. In their 
cbld climate and uncomfortable houses there is 
much temptation to warm up on strong drink. 
The Japanese Government is exerting all its 
influence in the direction of making the tribes^ 

^ temperate, and increasing their birth-rate ; but 

* h^its of intemperance are^vcry difficult to break. 
Like the aborigines of other lands, the Ainu are 
gradually decreasing. If they keep on dwind* 

hs.at ptesent, in time they will become 

• The present population is about 15,000. 
Everj^rthing possible is being done for them by 
way of education, and some of them have done 
Well at school, just Ss well as the Japanese. ' 

m fjftiois^hool teachers; Ainu soldiers, 
aS ertl ea iiririfigeut .and educ^ed Ainu 

. , 4 * • ^ 
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citizens. During the war with Russia the Mtm 
recruits and officers did as faithful and efficient 
service for the Empire as those from any other 
section of the country. They arc a unique race, ^ 
quite different from the Japanese, and fhe 
(^vernment i$ doing all it can to protect them, 
even from themselves, and to prevent them from 
deterioration and extinction. 

THE RULE OF THE DEAD IN 
JAPAN. 

In the Japan Magasme for November Dr/, ^ 
J. Ingram Bryan describes the most unique fca^^ ^ 
lure of Japanese life, its unchanging faith in 
the spirits of the dead, and its absolute submis- 
sion to their rule : — 

The happioess of the dead depends on the respectful^ 
and loving service of the living , and the happiness of 
the living depends on the due fulhlmcnt of pious duty to 
the dead. That the dead need affection, and that to 
neglect them is cruelty, are among the most sacred in* 
stincts of Japanese life. Accordingly, each home has sta •*' 
family altar, its god shelf where are enshrined the ^ 
ancestral tablets, before which, every mommg and even> 
mg |he sacred lamp is lighted, the family prayers said^ 
and food offered to thtf spirits of the departed onea. The 
ancestral ghosts are made happy by these amenities and 
bless those who render them Hovering unseen in the 
glow of the shrine lamp, the stirring of whose flame is but 
the motion of them, they guard the home and watch ovCr 
the welfare of the old domestic circle. Tbeir chief dwt^ib 
mg place, however, is in the lettered tablets which at 
times they cap animate as a human body m order to 
succour and console. From their shrines they heajr and 
observe all that happens m the house, share the family 
joys and sorrows, and delight in the familiar voices and 
in the geniality of life about them They chiefly delight 
m the daily greetings of the family, and for nourishmeiit 
vapour of food contents them To forget them, 6r in any 
way to treat them with rude indifference is the most un- 
doubted proof of an evil heart They stand for the moral 
experience of the family and nation, and to deny them is 
to deny that, and to violate that is to offend them, and to 
offend them is the supreme crime. 

Each Japanese believes himself to be under the 
constant supervision ^ of the ancestral ghosts. 
Spirit eyes are watching his every act; spirit 
ears are listening to every word, to approve or 
blame. The whole of life, its thoughts, words, , 
deeds, must be under constant control, as in the ^ 
presence of the unseen : — 

If while in the ffesh a Japanese fails, he can succeed 
by joining the ranks of the ^ods Thus voluntary death t 
for some great principle meets the approval of Japanese 
ethics, and the spirit of the person so offering himaelf 
attaint to godbood, becomes the object of veneration, and 
is not only made eternally happy by the perpetual homnge 
of all future generations, but is enabled to ble$a pootfrii/ 
by answering the petitions of those engage^ in the 
for which he died. Even a person of no importance tnay,, 
through death, come into the posaession Of superhumMi ^ 
power, and become capable of conferring benefit pr in- 
flicting injury by supernatural means. Thousands of 
prayois go Up daily in Japan to the spirits of thos^ who 
have thus offered themselves in sacrifice to the go^« 1 
Since the death of General and Gouiitess Nogi UH^Hitaiida 1 
have nicewiie flocked to worship at thei| tombs, tht \ 
crowds still continue. 
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;1#^IONIST PLANS AND POLICIES 1 

For downrig'ht assurance " Cutio *’ may 
* fee recommended for honourable mention ** in 
- his- article on “The Crisis and a Retrospect “ 
appearing in the Fortnightly* The article is not 
strong in argument and starts with the lame 
legend : — 

Once again the possibility of. a sadden, fall of the 
Oovernment^ and of a new Unionist administration, has 
entered into the sphere of practical reality. The Govern- 
meat has been badly shaken, and has itself admitted 
officiailyi to terrorise Its supporters into an unwilling 
punctuality, that one more such shaking would prove 
fata) to the patient. 

This is probably very grateful and comforting 
to gtissipy clubland, but as a forecast it is poor 
stuff, and is more perverse than plausible. 
.‘‘Curio’* tells us that this “ result “ is the 
tvOTk of three men : — 

The tnoral decline is due to the lack of popular zeal 
in the country for the causes of Liberalism as shown by 
by-ckfCtion after by-election, for which Ministers are 
latgu)y indebted to the oratorical brilliancy and un- 
tinng energy of Mr. F E Smith, who goes from elec- 
tion to election as the perpetual harbinger of victory. 
Wc have a leader, we have a Chief Whip, we haAe a 
great popular orator Hence the Ministerial crisis and 
the imminence of a Ministerial dibdcle 

Then follows a most discursive analysis of the 
great Imperialist campaign of Mr. Chamberlain, 
with sundry reflections on the sinfulness of 

Little Englanders,” but it is all rather cheap, 
for “ Curio ” is by no means as inexperienced 
as be pretends, and, while he has no use for 
Radicals, he unblushingly steals the Socialists' 
thunder when he naively admits that : — 


We do not think to-day m the terms in which we 
(bought twelve years ago We have realised that the 
social a|l4 economic conditions of the people of the 
Unjtrd ICingdoiu t^ke precedence of any other political 
problei^, not so much because they are more important 
than any other problem, as because no other probiem 
tan solved in a successful manner without the consent 
bf thtt iiidustn'al niiasses, who demand, and rightly de- 
mand, tbnt hh l^mptre should not be founded on the 
social degradation of the majority of its citizens^ 

If Unionists intend to reduce this admission 
to terms of effective legislation they will have 
mRuy supporters, but— there is always a but — 
when are they going to formulate the much- 
deJayed scheme K>r Tafiff Refornt and other 
details of ^eir much-advertised programme? 
One cannot help sympathising with “ Curio,” 
for he seems to be in t'cal deadly earnest : — 


These miserable men who call themselves Ministers 
are hardly worth triumphing over. What is worth having 
is the new idea of conjoint Imperial democracies com- 
btning to develop thek resources to the utmost possible 
degree. If the next Unionist Administration can com- 


pass ipch an arraOlfement one would gladly exchange 
Ipr auch a settlement one’s dreams of twelve years a^o, 
sfheta Lord Rosebery piped to us and very few would 
hear. But drst of all Social Reform, for without 
that reform there ‘wiill|%i^ Empire. 


IS IT SO BAD? / 

The Hduse of Commons is trounced vigor* T 
ously by Mr. Hilaire Belloc in the Oxford aiidf 
Cambridge Review in his last papdr oil . 
“ Reform.” All will shortly be up with the 
House of Commons, he evidently thinks, 
says : — 

With very rare exceptions a man is returned to the 
House of Commons as the nominee of the Machine, not 
of his constituents; he votes in the House of Comoaons 
as the servant of an Executive (existent or prospective) 
which has in its gift Salaries, contracts, jobs, “honours,** 
and profcBsioDol promotion He is “kept.** 

To the question “ Is the personnel of the House 
likely to provide a way of escape from the 
steady decadence of the Commons? ” the writer 
answers : — 

The squires arc not enough, the lawyers abound, the 
proiessional gentry are disgusted, the money lenders and 
company promoters are the most vigorous, the mere 
registering voter the commonest at Westminster. And 
all this movement is growing, not failing. The Housb 
of Commons mav exhibit a rally or two as dying things 
will, but dying it is, and that plainly. 

Men may look to permanent officials or great 
employers for an escape. The second means 
plutocracy and the servile state. The Civil Ser- 
vice has been not swamped, but gravely “con- 
fused by the sudden addition of a vast body of 
nominated men, all the chief of them the 
creatures of the professional politicians or their 
wealthy advisers.” There is, however, one way 
of escape : — 

Monarchy is still an institution among us The in- 
crease in the personal power of the monarch is the one 
real alternative present before the English State to-day 
to the conduct of affairs by organised wealth. 

To the end of increasing the personal power of the 
King should be directed the efforts of those who fear 
most what may be called, lU one aspect, plutocracy, in 
another aspect, servitude. 

The writer admits that “ the suggestion is 
violent, and any use of it is in the lasf degree 
improbable.” He does not state what use is to 
be made of the Crown. 

MR. REDMOND’S LOST CHANCE. 

A very useful survey, in the Round Table, of 
the course of the Irish problem, including tjie 
abortive coiistitiitional conference, says that 
when the issue ol the conference was known to • 
be trembling in the balance there was no resportse 
to the Unionist attitude from Mr. Redmond i — 

Hid he spoken then and there, it is not ewy to »eo 
how he could have faUdd to meet with such a rosponsd 
from the section of the Unionist Pa.rtY and from the 
greater part of the Unipnist Press, os would hdve given 
him possibly immediate victory, but In any eVent the 
key of the Opposition. As it is, the writer declares, 

“ ir if becoming ihore probable every day that before the 
Bill becomes an Act thd country wHl Bage ah 0P»«Wr- • 
tunity given i| of ptooovneing an opinion on its merits.^^ 
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NEW LETTERS BY MARIE 
ANroINETTE. 

A VEKY interesting oontributJou tp tlie 
November issues of the Revue de Pans is that 
by M. O, G, de Heidcnstam ©f a series of letters 
which passed between Antoinette and 

Barnave, and which are nnw^blished for the 
first time. ^ ^ 

FERSEN Al^> 

Written between Jui^SjuP* EXecentber, 1791, 
the collection contains ibi^t^-four letters un- 
signed and in the handwriting of the Queen, 
and a like number of tetters, also without signa- 
ture, in the handwriti;ng of a man, being the 
replies. The replies cJf Barnave were dictated 
b> an intermediary, who exposed himself tp the 
fish 6f having the communications discovered 
* and his handwriting recognised. 

' It was the mofrow of the return from 
Varennes. The Boyal Family had returned to 
Paris acoompaoied by Barnave and two other 
members of the Assembly, who took it in turn 
to ride in the carriage and guard the prisoners. 
The Queen conversed with them, and especially 
, With Barnave, during the journey. fTlw con- 
versation with him took on an intimate and 
almost familiar character, and he promised the 
Queen his assistance and devotion, and she 
assured the young Deputy that she would not 
fail to hhve i^fipurse to his aid in case of need 
Arrived at Paris on June 25, the Queen found 
tlie Assembly agitated and furious, while public 
Opinion was accusing the King and Queen of 
^ hftving desired to stir up foreign Ppwers against 
Fraos^pf The King was treated as a prisoner, 
and the Queen, who was closely watched, re- 
solved to seek the good offices of her travdlmg 
companion. It Aof due first time she had 
tried to come to terms ^ jlh the Revolution, On 
, the advice of fersen she bad had interviews with 
Mirabeau and others. Now Fersen, “ the 
faithftil knight without fear and without re- 
was out of France. After having 
^ Organised the flight of the sovereign^, he had 

r a to the frontier to prepare 'a demonstration 
them. ^ 

^ PRANK DEMAKpjglL f " 

||;|ving found her intermedifflj^ Queen 

^ into commtmication wit| %|rnavc, arid 

teefconed on being able later on to wmihiwnicate 
* the corresporideriec to Ferseri, $amave gnd the 
, bttermediary and others, when referxed to in 
letters, are designate by numerals. Bar- 
neve% first reply counsels the King and Queen 
^ recognise that the^wili of the people is in 
j of the now ^tid that Ae 



King! in Ofllelr ,to maintain t!ie with 

dignity and win confidence and'Tespmy 
procure great benefits for the nation— 40 f Iti* 
stance, the return of the imigrds, or at leant 
the majority of them, and perform $0^ 
by which to show his recognition of the riOw 
Constitution, and explain in the clearest terms 
his friendly and pacific intentions towards the 
nation. The whole letter, indeed, is a most 
frank and outspoken programme of condbct 
and policy. But the demands were simply 
impossible 

On August 5 Barnave was still more candid. 
He told the Queen not to forget that it was she 
alone who could dispose of her destiny, that the 
moipents were decisive, and, above all, that she 
must not place her conduct and her hopes in 
two different systems, but that everything she 
did must be clear and not give rise to different ^ 
interpretations. 

SECRET INTERVIEWS. 

The Constitution having finally been accepted 
by the King, the Assembly decreed the abolition 
of all proceedings relating to the flight of the 
King. On S^tember 25 the Queen writes 
asking the Assembly to say very definitely that 
the King has all the rights which the Con- 
stitution he has accepted and promised to 
maintain owes to h'm On many occasions the 
Queen expressed to her advisers a desire to see 
them and explain her ideas personally to them, 
and th^ also had a similar desire. But they 
were afraid Of compromising themselves and 
being discredited by the Assembly, should It be 
discovered that they saw the Queen in secret 
and directed the policy of the Court. Neverthe- 
less, a meeting was planned, but somehow it 
rniscarried. The Que^n waited in her room, 
but there were too many people about. Soon, 
however, a way was found, and eeveral in- 
terviews took place. 

THE SCAFFOin. 

The last letter of the series Is dated Deoem- ' 
ber ?8. The Queen, seeing that Barnave wrft 
leaving for Grenoble, recognised the motJYee 
which prompted him to do it, and remarked, 
lhaft he would not forget the end of their lait 
converaatidn. The departure put an end to the 
correspondence. A month latfsr Fersen retul'oed 
to Faria. He had bean wording at Bruaaela 
and elsewhere to arrange a oongresa ot the 
Fowffs, and gave up his efforts At the re#»esf* 
pf the Queen, To him the Queen now sent dm 
correspondence^ begging him to take it 
and^^preaerve it m one oould My to wletit 
hamtoft tn^ toll, if ak« matoed |t 







It f% nt ti<i^?t«4i 

.remained tuiti%di€|>re$ent time- ^ 
prudentt left a wHtmg 

reveaW tti* relations of Bareave smd his 
^ Ifleoda is^ith the Court. Barnave was arrested 
at Crenoble, and after a year in prison was 
i^lsyiought before the Revolutionary Tribunal and 
^Oeitdemnod to death. Five weeks previously 
Marie Antoinette^ too, had mounted the scaffold. 
The letters which have now been published will 
prove, the writer thinks, how wrong is the 
prevailing opinion that the Queen's relations 
with the Constitutional Party were a comedy 
placed to conceal the intrigues of ^the Court 
with the Smigr^s. Such an opinion can hardly 
be maintained after the publication of this corre- 
spondence, so honourable to the memory of the 
unfortunate Queen. 

FRANCE’S NATIONAL PERIL. 

The Danger of Depopulation. 

In La Revue of November ist Dr. Lowcnthal, 
a member of the Parliamentary Depopulation 
Commission, lias a long article on the Depopula- 
tion question. 

1910 AND I9II COMPARED. 

The official paper referred to shows a deplor- 
able state of things, writes Dr. Lowenthal. The 
year 1911 compared with 1910 is characterised 
by the following demographic phenomena : — 

Natality has decreased by x per 1,000 (18*7 per 1,000 
in place of 19*7). 

The number of births has been reduced hv 32,244 
( 742»”4 place of 774,358). 

The number of deaths has been increased by 73,206 
(776,983 in place of 703,777), the death-rate being i9'6 
instead of i7'9 per 1,000. 

The exces of deaths over births is 34,869 (ki place of 
an «xceas of births over deaths of 7 o,5oq). 

France’s lower birth-rate — 


The writf r'nlien sets hi^lf to the of - 

eoveriiig whether there exists any 
between depopulation and religion and pnlidcs, 
and concludes that no such connection exists. 
He makes no mention of possible social and , 
economic causes. The really serious factor Ih 
France is that while natality has declined, mor^ 
tality has increased at a tremendous pace, and 
this ‘increase is more general than the decrease In 
the birth-rate. France is, indeed, one of the 
countries where people die the most and pro^ 
create the least. The mortality of children unxief 
one year is 175 per i.ooo; from i to 4 it Is 
per 1,000, and from 10 to 19 only 4 per 1,000. 
The infant population for one year in France 
averages 675,000, and the number of deaths of 
infants equals in number the deaths of all per^ 
sons between i and 19, the different groups of 
the latter representing at least 2o,ooq!,oOo 
viduals. ^ 

COMPARISON WITH OTHER NATIONS. ^ 

The mortality of France, 19 6 per 1,000, is low 
compared with other countries, but it is high 
when taken into account with her natality. The 
following table shows the position of countrlcji 
with a natality ranging from 33 to 45 per 
1 ,000 : — 



Natality. 

Mortality. 

Russia (1905) 

448 

3 x ‘7 

Bulgaria (1Q09) 


23 ’S 

Roumania (1910) 

4 X ‘^2 

24^8 

Servia (iqio) 

.. . 390 

29*3 " , 

Austria Hungary (igio) 

• . 33 ‘S 

22*8 

Spain (1910) .. 

• 33’1 

23*8 


The countries with a natality below 33 per 
1,000 show a lower mortality than that of 
France. The only exception is Italy, whose ra!?0 
of mortality is the same as that of France. In 
New Zealand the natality is given as 26^2 and 
the mortality as 9*7. 

THE ONLY RATIONAL REMEDY. * 


be Ring was 
in a draweif 


Speaking of natality in particular, the im- 
portant fact to note is that the decline is general 
' among all classes, and that it is due to the 
parental prudence” so ardently preached in^ 
* the nineteenth century, and not, says Dr. 
Lowenthal, to any degeneracy of the race. The 
natality atoong foreign immigrants in France is 
,equa% low, so that the remedy for French 
depopnlttion is scarcely to be found m foreign 
imtoig^^adon. In an interesting ta^>le the nunt^ 
of births per i,ooo inhabitants in-^rance a^d In 
other (jountries is set out, Hungary heading^Uhe 
with a natality of 35 per i,ooo, Austria 
*fo8i|yVto|r 33i Italy «3a*9, fjermany the 
Upltod Rini!#ni* and France iJl’y. aTWs 



In 188a, when Professor Richet uttered a note ^ 
of warning about the growing decline Of the 
birth-rate, he quite overlooked the danger of 
cxorbrtattt death-rate. France haS alwi^yp^J 
squandered her human capital, says Dr^ l^pwe^ | 
thal. To fight depopulation she must lower 
excessive mortality to thift which other countrila d 
less favoured by Nature have attained. 
crease her natality is a chimera scarcely 
able, since all other nations are exper'ienchut 1^#^ 
lowering of the rate, some in higher propiS^lS^^^i 
^an that of France. No country has 
litde fh fight against the ravages of 
Her salvation lies In an energetic and 
fight against avoidable disease and preiiMi^^ 
and her remedy agplnst the natioiml 
4 if. depopulation ie to be tonnd in a Tatioi»l:#qrf;-. ' 
efnetive organt^adon of pubic hyf kne, .■■■. 
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MUSIC AND ART. / 


RELIGIOUS SONGS OF THE 
CAUCASUS. 

A SHORT time agfo Madame Eugenie Lineff, a 
Russian teacher of singing and a wdl-known 
folk-song collector, made some investigations 
concerning the sacred folk-music of the 
Molokans (Tiflis), the Doochobors, and the Com- 
munity of New Israel. The November Musical 
Times publishes the result of her inquiries con- 
cerning the Doochobors. 

THOU SHALT NOT KILL, 

The word “ Doochobor,” we are told, means 
“ spirit-wrestler,” and the Doochobors are 
people who have been banished to a desolate 
region in the Caucasus for their persistence in 
following the precept of the Bible, ” Thou shalt 
not kill.” They refuse to serve as soldiers. 
During the summer months they have both to 
sow and reap. In these wet mountains only oats 
and barley are usually grown, and the crops 
have to be cut while still green and not obove 
one foot high. Yet their wonderful capacity for 
work and their perfect communal organisation 
allow them to live well. They keep cows and 
sell horses and cattle and supply milk to the 
Armenian cheesemakers. Madame Lineff arrived 
on the scene on the eve of their principal festi- 
val, June 29th, the commemoration day of the 
refusal of the sect to serve in the army. 

BROTHERLY KISSING. 

Early in the morning the people in holiday 
attire started in their fugons (large vans drawn 
by two horses) and formed a procession to the 
sacred cave wherfe Lukeria Vassilievna, for a 
long^ time one of their leaders, had passed her 
days of meditation. The singing began with the 
eight beatitudes. An elderly woman with a 
strong voice led the verse with deep feeling, and 
then it was taken up by the congregation. This 
Over, the men and women divided .into opposite 
rows, and a new psalm was started and the 
ceremony of kissing began. The first two men, 
haviri^ Shaken hands three times, gave each 
other a brotherly kiss<: then they bowed to one 
another and to the women standing opposite. 
The next pair did the same, and the ceremony 
tvas continued to the end of the row. Then the 
women performed the same ceremony through- 
put, psalm-singing being kept up all the time. 
Madame Lineff recorded the psalms by^phono- 
/gtaph* and succeeded in getting thirty psalms 
an^ chants in this way. 

' somUkb music. 

^ The text of the psalms is only partly taken 
' from Holy ‘'Scripture, Compo^ by several 


generations of Doochobors, they are sung 
entirely from memory. The life of the sect, full 
of persecution, is reflected in the sombre charac- 
ter of their singing. The melody does not flow 
like a folk-tune. Owing to the slowness of the 
tempo, the custom is to spread one syllable gover 
several sounds and to give a peculiar accentua- 
tion to the most expressive words. As the sing- 
ing progresses, the performance rises from piano 
to an immense crescendo. As an example of 
Doochobor singing, the music of a quasi-reli- 
gious chant is given, entitled ” Are Ye Doves? ” 
The words of the second verse run 

We are angels, 

We are archangels, 

From heaven land 
We are the messengers 
We are sent by the Lord 
Over all the world, 

All the wide world 

MR. HAMMERSTEIN’S 
NEW PLANS. 

To the November number of the American 
edition of the World's Work Mr. Oscar 
Hammerstein has contributed an article entitled 
” What I am Trying to Do ” 

He says he is now raising his voice in the 
wilderness of musical America with a view to 
providing opportunities for the greaf natural 
musical talent which exists in America. His plan 
is to cover the United States, and possibly 
Canada, with a network of opera houses. He 
considers his work will be greater than that of 
Mr. Carnegie, who has given library buildings 
and books, and that by giving opera houses and 
music ho will give pleasure and build character 
and make of the world of his children's 
children a better place in which to live. Mr. 
Hammerstein repeats he has done with London, 
but he has this final ambition to carry the best 
music to the great American public, of whose 
appreciation he feels certain. At any rate, he is 
never discouraged. The article is largely 'auto- 
biographical, and from it we learn that Mr. 
Hammerstein Is a chemist, an engineer, and a 
musician. He plays the flute, the piano, and the 
violin ; and he has composed music of merit. He* 
has already built more theatres than any othe» 
man living or dead. His early life was not 
happy. Born at Berlin, he left his home while 
still a boy and sailed for New York iq an emi- 
grant ship. At New York be learned to njake, 
cigars,' and much of the machinery now used In 
cigar tnanufacture was his invention. It was 
from the sale of one of his patents that he 
oBtiiined the money to starts on his theattriciti 
enterprises. 
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. A PAINTER OF- SNOW SCENES. 

The An Mpnog^raphs published by Messrs, 
Virtue have now reached No. 37 « and the subject 
of the present issue is Mr. Joseph Farquharson 
and his wor1<. 

. Archdeacon Sinclair, the writer of the letter- 
press, begins by pointing out that there is not 
one of Mr. Farquharson’s pastoral landscapes 
which is not treated from the contemplative point 
of view. His work therefore belongs to two of 
the forms of landscape-painting mentioned by 
Ruskin — the pastoral and the contemplative. To 
many people Mr. Farquharson is best known as 
a painter of the snow — “ the poetfy of snow 
either in its suggestion of desolation, or of the 
endurance of peasantry life, or the exquisite 
beauty of rare tints of sun or moon on deep 
snow surfaces and seen through leafless trees.” 
He inherited from his father his devotion to art, 
and on holidays worked in his father’s studio. 

*• When he had reached the mature age of twelve 
he was presented with a paint-box of his own, 
and, spurred on by the acquisition, he painted a 
picture the next year and sent it to the Scottish 
Academy. The picture was accepted and hung. 
Some of the excellent technique of this early 
success was due to the instruction of Mr. Peter 
Graham. For twelve years the boy continued to 
exhibit regularly at the Scottish Academy, the 
pictures being scenes drawn mainly from his 
Highland home. The snow scenes, it should be 
remembered, often include flocks of sheep, 
admirably grouped. In 1885 Mr. Farquharson 
paid his first visit to Egypt, and the result was a 
series of pictures of life in that country. He nas 
also painted several portraits. The monograph, 
which contains some fifty illustrations of Mr. 
Farquharson’s work, is a very interesting 
number. 

• PICTURED MUSIC. 

The Christmas issue of the Woman's Ma^a- 
sine contains a series of coloured reproductions 

• from the paintings of Hayward Young. They 
are 4 he painter’s interpretation of his emotions 

• on listening to Rachmaninoff’s ” Prelude,” 
Mendelssohn’s ” Spring Song,” Bach’s ” Fugue 
in G Minor,” and Beethoven’s ” Moonlight 
Sbrtata.” The painter explains them thus : — 

^ For years and years T have had a theory and belief 
that the emotions aroused bv waves of sound could be 
rei^istered by an artist who had the craftsmanship at bis 
finder ends combined with an imapmative temperament. 
BeinK hrst and foremost an outdoor painter and l«ver 
of Vniure, 1 find that all good instrumental music has a 
• wonderful and immediate stimulative effect on my 
imagination ; and according to the form of music I am 
listening tb, «o do 1 see either beautiful shnlit woods 
and dales, lowering skies and wind-swept seas, mood- 
light and lapping waves, or rolling clouds and rgeJan- 
.#eho1y moorlands^ siiggested perhaps by some melody in 
a miaar key* • 


PHILOSOPHIC MUSIC 

In an article on the Relationship between 
Musk and Life which Mr. Gerald Cumberland 
has contributed to the Contemporary Review 
for November it is claimed that music has been" 
brought into ” the dosesl relationship with life 
— a relationship that has its origin and hopes 
for permanence in the soul of man.” 

INSPIRATION FROM THE POETS. 

In Mendelssohn, Lisz% Berlioz, Chopin, Schu- 
mann, and Wagner we have a number of 
musicians of enormous culture, and it was as a 
result of the activities of these men that pro- 
gramme music became self-conscious. Litera- 
ture and music became clo.sely allied. Liszt 
went for inspiration to Goethe, Lamartine^ 
Byron, Petrarch, Dante, Shakespeare, and other 
poets. Mendelssohn was affected by the con- 
tem( 4 ation of scenery more keenly than by 
literature, but, like Berlioz and Schumann, he 
also derived inspiration from Shakespeare and 
Goethe. Berlioz was attracted by the relation of 
heroit deeds, and Virgil and Byron originated 
several of his works. Schumann was inspired 
by .Hoffmann, Ruckert, and Schiller; and 1 
Wagner by Goethe and by the deeds of men (rf 
heroic mould. In the 01 :hestral work of these 
composers a secondary place only is allotted to 
love, and it was left to the operatic stage to 
continue to make love the theme of inspiration. 

” THUS SPAKE ZARATHUSTRA. ” ^ 

Putting aside both ” absolute ” and ” pro- 
grammatic ” music, the writer goes on to dis* ^ 
cuss a new species of composition as represented 
by Richard Strauss's ” Also sprach Zara- 
thustra.” Composed in 1896, it belongs to 
Strauss’s second period, when he had freed hhn- 
self from the classic tradition. He was, indeed, 
the first musician to go to a book of philosophy 
for inspiration, and of all writers who have 
influenced his outlook Nietzsche stands alone as 
working a kind of revolution in the composer'i 
mind. In order to understand such ” philo* 
Sophie ” music as the ” Zarathuitfra” of 
Strauss it is necessary ^ understand the philo- 
sophy, as with programme music one must know 
the scheme. Thus music„ which had first been 
fertilised by poetry, has now been fertilised by 
abstract thought, and in the future it will be an 
exposition of the soul of man. 

'll 

W. D. Howells, described by Theodore Roose* 
velt as the greatest novelist of our day, i% 'Iw ^ 
^the Westminster Review, declared^ io’ the 
portrayer of Italian trivialities ah<f A 

oommonplacesr * f, 




^ HOW A STAGE PLaV 

In the Decemb^x* Pali Mall Magaaine the 
autl^or of The Flag Licutehaftt *’ other 
. sucoessftil plays, Major W. !Pv l^rury, chats of 
' the secrets of writing for the staged flj$ plots 
come to him in all sorts of places, an<3 owe their 
being to all sorts of outof-the-way things : — 

Every writer, I suppose, at o«ie time or another, is 
'i' asked the familiar question., Where did you get the 
idea for such-and-such a story?** or “ How did you 
' think of tilt plot in Such-And-such a play? ** Well, how 
4 did 0116 ? Sometimes, it is true, the tSourse of a story or 
j>lay can be traced backwards readily enough to some 
definite episode or cause. 3ut, generally speaking, the 
progress of the work has been so gradual, so complex, 
that its origin has become obscured by the mists of time 
and thought. Yet 1 venture to think that the average 
story -reader or playgoer would be astonished to learn 
hoy microscopic, as a rule, was the seed which produced 
for him the ntrans of so many hours’ entertainment. A 
newspaper paragraph, a chance phrase in conversation, a 
" fkce in the street, the name over a shop-many of the 
• .^eatest masterpieces in fiction and drama have sprung 
from sources no greater than these. Blown by the winds 
of chance, a germ furnished by some such triviality of 
life drifts into a cell of the craftsman’s brain, and 
iartrtaiftly begins — quite subconsciously, it may be— to 
fi^rminate. One may be absorbed id other work at the 
"and, indeed, for a long time afterwards. Yet, 
fkair by hour, day by day, in one’s dreams as likely as 
not, that wayside seed swells into a definite idea, until, 
from the background of subconsciousness, it insistently 
itself forward to take conoplctc possession of the 

. brain.* 


E.- B-BNjAidiK- -Afrt>itEWS tiiw^ 

things to ta.y in . the inieftULtknuU 
Ethics anent the latk o-f culture in inodorB 
A believer in the classical form of education, he, 
says there is a falling off in man's desire to 
procure and promote the things of the roindj less 
thought than otic4 of Ideals* l^s enthusiasm for ^ 
the true, the beautiful, and the good, less 
mission to these. He defines culture as the 
Appreciation, > ? 

riot contemplative alone biit active and efficient, of tb« > 
non-economic values. It is not identical with virtue, but 
involves thaf. It covers enlightenment, breadth, opes- 
mlndedness, chivalry, hoftour, generosity, magnaninnty 4 
justice, gentleness, devotion to principle, the courage of 
one’s convictions, power to suataih', without courting it, 
loneliness, resisting popular clamours and mob move- 
ments, whether plebeian or patrician. Your truly culti- 
vated man will put on no airs, neither take off any. He 
is not afraid of that which is high hor ashained of what 
is obscure, having opinions but not obi’^M^oafed, film witb- 
out stubbornness, fine yet not effeminate, respectful to the 
past yet no slave of tradition. He loves and courts above 
all things Truth, and with that, if he can find it, he will 
stay, with that he will live, and with that he will die, 
recking the minimum of Vhat other men door say. Faith 
is his, a ^iew which bottoms reality in reason and spirit 
and equips righteousoesa with its everlasting yea. 

DEMOCRACY AND DEMAGOGUE. 

What Aristotle Had to Sav., 


V ^ RHYTHMIC GYMNASTICS. 

i The Jaques-Dalcroze system of rhythmic gym- 
: ttastics is described by Elizabeth Becket in a 
■superbly illustrated article in the Christmas 
, dumber of the PdU Mall Magatine, The history 
of tbe new system is, briefly, this : M. Jaques- 
balcroze, A professor of harmony and solfege, 
being an enthusiast, became dissatisfied with the 
4 liffslessness of his harmopyiclasses. He ardently 

V desir'd to make them interesting and to awaken 
enthusiasm in his Students. One day, in thinks 
Jog the matter oVjer, be recalled the ease with 
which ^clyldren leaen words and music when 
these, are accompanied^ by actions. So were 

; ;bbfn ■ rhythmic gynmastics, the elementary 
^ exercises of which consist in marking the time 
bar with the arms, and the rhythm, or 
^ notes in a bar, with the feet. Every 
ih^aa being has a latent sense of rhythm^ and 
this much pleasure is added to life, 
1^. mdvements : o! the body become more 
: gr^eful. Here gymtiBatics and 

by the cooipdeie 


The opening paper in the North American 
Review for November contains Aristotle's 
remarks on the principles of depnocracy. Of the 
demagogue be says : — 

Where a democracy is goverUdd by stated laws' there ts 
no room fo/ a dema^gue, but men of worth fill the first 
offices in tl|p State ; but where the power is not vested in 
the laws, there demagogues abound. For Ibere the 
pence’s voice becomes thal of a king, the whole com 
posing one body; fof they arc supreme, nol«as indi- 
viduals, but in their collective capacity. Homer als6 
says : “111 fares it where the ihiittitude hath swAy ** j but 
whether he meam this kind of dehiocracy or one where 
the many are individually supreme is uncertain. Now, 
when the people possess this power they desire to be alto- 
gether absolute, that they may not be imder the cifiitEbl . 
of the law, and they grow despotical) to that ffatterert 
are held ih repute} and such a pec^le become analbdowite 
tyranny among the forma of monarchy ; for tbeir mannen 
are the same, and they both bold a despotic power Over 
better persons theoi themselves. For their decreet are . 
like the others’ edicts, and a demagogue with them is like ^ 
a flatterer amoog the others ; but both Sbese two claiies 
abound with each, flatterers with iyitak% flUd dcttagSlglMto 
among such a poople. And to 1 hem l| h owiug that the 
supferac power is lodged to the votes of Ihe p^le, tud 
not in written laws, lor they bring etrerythtog Mofis 
them. And this they do becaisMi have lBflo«ilos>>te • 
aoooBDt of supruine power hetog lodged to’che pOp^e ; 
fof thew are they .wlmm Mfiddfe, 

who iiwtfigh eggtost fUkiM giie mtoU to aay that the 
to be M jii^ «| fheb mducti ind the 
Itouple it«dly teodkto thelt b.tlto ittogdi df^ 
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how the art of wrttuig verseik is 
the Court in Japan and ho^ a 
"Siireau has been created to keep a 
record of the poems written by members of the 
Imperial Family and to arrange the poetry com- 
petitions. The head of this bureau is Baron 
T^asaki, the poet-laureate of Japan. Iti the 
November number of the Open CouH ^anslar 
tions, by Afthur Lk>yd, of some of his poems 
are published^ The following lines, entitled ** A 
Friendl) Greeting/' were addressed to Lord 
Tetinyson, while he was Governor of ^Australia : 

Mountams and seas, witit bars material, k«ep 
Our little lives asunder, as themselves 
Are kept apart and distant ; but beyond 
The mountains and deep seas, the world of soul 
Unites our hearts with pleasure. 

It is good 

To have a friend that speaks a difTerent tongue, 

And lives with people of another sphere, 

l^tb different thoughts from those that 1 have known, 

And yet a friend. 

When shall I meet again 

My peerless friend, and grasp his great good hand, 
And speak once more with him as friend to friend? 

I know not when, but still I long and wait. 


- wiiui. iPROM liiCHaiU) ? 

MlODLEtON. ^ 

Thb English Review publishes one of the last 
poems written by the late Ritffiard ^Odtfielon^ 
before his tragic death. It is entitled The Poet 
and his Dead.'* The first three stanzas may be 
quoted : — 

Fve lit my tall, white candles and placed them by 
the bed, 

Two by her little dancing feet, tWo by her nodding^ 
head ; 

Ah, feet that dance not, eyes that see hot, Love far 
ever dead ! 

I’ve picked my tall, white Lilies and lined them hf 
her side, 

In either hand a lily droops, a lily fox my bride; 

She cannot feel them, no, nor see them, Uiey watch' 
her open-eyed. ' 

And all the love God gav« mC, to spend in knightly 
quests. 

In pomp and pride of living, with her, with her, It 
rests, 

In her silent Ups and quiet eyes and the stillness of 
her breasts. 


THE NEGRO SINGER. 

The Century Magazine prints two poems by 
James D. Corrothers on the singer of the negro 
race, Paul Laurence Dunbar. Both are equally 
beautiful, and both show the regard felt for 
Dunbar by their writer. We give the shorter of 
the two : — 

O’er all my song the imagq,of a face 

Lleth, like shadow on the wild, sweet flowers. 

The dream, the ecstasy that prompts my towers : 
The golden lyre’s delights bring little grace 
To bless the singei of a lowly race. 

Long hath this mocked me ; aye, in marvellous hours, 
When Hera’s gardens gleamed, or Cynthia’s bowers, 
Or Hope’s red pylons, in their far, hushed place t 
But 1 shall dig me de^er to the Gold : 

Fetch water, dripping, over desert miles, 

£rom clear Nyaiuas and myaterious Niles. 

Of love, and sing, tkOl pne kind act withhold. 

So shall men know me, and remember long, 

Nor my dark face dishonour any song. 


* A THiiiD/ with Charles Dickens and Robert 
Browning A'hose centenary dugllt to ^ cele- 
brated tifis year — is declared by W. R, Bungay, 
irt thtS WSi^tminsier Review, to be Sir Gewge 
, ** a ni«a worthy to be ranked among the 

griaiest demtempofafies* and oik to 

whom the- AustfaUsian dofenies and Soutji 
Africa owe much'of theiir prosperity and stabiU^, 


'r« 


•THE SIMPLE OF HEART. ■ 

' ■ -‘-VTS 

The Oxford and Cambridge Review publisher 
five stanzas by Mr. Charles Bewley, of 

.-I-- 1 J - J _ . 

1 ' 'I'*-',; 


the first and third are here quoted : — 

Somewhere beyond the borders 
Of East and of West, 

There lies a happy country 
Of hearts at rest : 

The suD shines gaily there, 

And glad winds sing, 

And in that far country 
A simple man is king. 

For all men are equal, 

And no man is first, 

Ihe rich man with the poor man, 
The best with the worst : 

AH toil together, 

And all teke their ease, 
Laughing and drinking 
In the shade of the trees. 
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Of Australia, the Rei^nd Table says, 
bably in no count;gy in the world do the geneiaf ^H 
mass of the employed. work for fewer hwrslbr' 
get more pay and more wages.- Labour in Au^v 
tralia has fought and won many battlc^^ 
now enjoying the fruits of its victories/^ 1 

writer acknowledges the many solid advailti^es-:; : 
the Labour Party has over its opponehts^^ 
latter, divided among themi^ves, hviro^ 
deftnite policy in conranon except!^ 

•one bf oppbsitioii to LalKar,v ^ 

• ixni« popular. 







The Reviews Reviewed. / 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY , 
i AND AFTER. 

The inevitable articles on Divorce and the 
Balkans, have been separately noticed, as also 
one or two others. 

100,000 COUNTRY COTTAGES WANTED. 

^Lord Henry Bentinck, M.P,, laments the 
^ dearth of cottages for rural labourers. The 
" official papers, he says, show that the only solu- 
tion of the cheap cottage lies in the application 
of the principle contained in the Bill of Sir 
j Arthur Griffith-Boscawen — namely, the system 
, of State grants in aid for building. It has 
already been applied to Ireland, at w^hat 
" appears to be much greater cost than would be 
involved in England. It is estimated that 
100,000 additional cottages are required to meet 
the dearth in rural England, and on the Irish 
basis this would involve an annual loss of 
^2 o8>ooo. The farmers everywhere lamegt the 
insufficiency of good labour ;*the cottages are too 
few, and often very poor ; the labourer naturally 
tnoves to the towns and colonies. 

WHY NOT INDIANISE INDIA? 

Mr. E. B. Havell thus ironically puts our 
, message to India : — 

Come into our schools and colleges ; we will send you 
^ European professors to teach you literature, science, amd 
' art. Leave your villages, you millions of hand-weavers; 
the handloom is a relic of antiquity ; your salvation lies 
ro the city. Come into our factories, with your women 
y and your little children; we will show you the magic of 
machine. We will build you great cities like Man- 
* cheater and Birmingham. Progress lies only with capi- 
^ ^ ftod machinery. Work for us, you poor benighted 

I arda^s ; we will give you all the blessings of Western 
civilisatioin.’* They are now enjoying a foretaste of these 
bleMSngs in the purlieus of Bombay and Calcutta ! 

He seriously advocates : — 

That not only technical anH art experts but all Anglo- 
Indian officials, before they take up their appointments 
'in India, should graduate at an Indian Institute worthy 
, 0# the name, located cither in this country or in India ; 

that the sympathetic study of the different aspects of 
^Oriental life and thought should no longer be a mere 
^O^stiozf of personal inclination, bqt an indispensable^ 
introduction to the Indian ^vernment services. 

^ TH£ REAL TRAINING FOR WUBLIC LIFE. 

Mr. Stanley LcRthes discusses how universi- 
iics sioijld prepare men for public service. Not 
;i 3 datfatoiaatiGs^ natural science, not philo- 

h Wphy, not political economy, thpugh each be 
; l^^uable^ Corins best training for public 
j^«^l4pp<^nt|nents. the two main subjects ^jould 
„ be iiieiaturc and history, including, poetry, the 
law, politics, and philosophy^ tog^her 
^lystematic education in language and in* 
es|)reasiOh. The l>sst history sehpoh in England 


do not, he says, enforce the scholarly study of 
language as an integral part of the training. 

THE FUTURE OF SARAWAK. 

Mr. Arnold White pleads that a benevolent 
personal government of the Brooke dynasty 
should be preserved by the Government, and 
that the land of the natives should not be 
allowed to be bought up by avaricious syndi- 
cates. He remarks ; — 

The Drea^ought that is to be so generously given to 
the British Government will be principally paid for out 
of rubber estates planted on thb lands of the native in- 
habitants. 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

Mention is made of the articles on the Eastern 
Question in another column, and for the rest the 
Contemporary placidly discusses Home Rule and 
Proportional Representation as though nothing 
else mattered. Mr. Erskine Childers writes with 
some anxiety as to the fate of “ Home Rule in 
Parliament, ^ but is willing to extract comfort 
from the Unionist condemnation of some of the 
limitations proposed by the Government. He 
says : — 

It is here that the hopes for a peaceful settlement of 
the Irish question lie. This Bill ought to, and will, pass 
through the House of Commons. The Qovernment have 
the constitutionaJ power to pass it unaltered .into law 
But if, cither before or after that event, the two 
estranged sections of the Irish people, in recognition of 
the oommg fact or the accompfished fact, sit down face 
to face to consider their action, they will find a basis 
for reconciliation in the demand for a wider and more 
honourable gift of responsibility which will place all 
question of British interference, whether to keep the 
peace or dry-nurse Ireland, ouUide discussion. 

President-Elect Woodrow Wilson is ihc sub- 
ject of an interesting sketch by Alfred L. P. 
Dennis, who bestows unstinted praise on one 
who • 

Is certajo to be careful in foreign politics, to aim first 
towards, diplomatic, equitable, and judicial settlement 
of disputes Furthermore, he looks to the “establish 
meat of a foreign policy based upon justice and good 
''"Vi* commercial exploitation an!l the 

seJfash interests of a narrow circle of financiers exteod. 
mg their enterprises to the ends of the earth.*’ His 
firmness, his knowledge of history as well as of inter- 
national law, will remain a buttress both to his hatred 
or war aod to his natural, determined Americanism. ^ 
Serious politicians will find some problems of* 
Electoral Reform discussed by Mr. J. F. Wil- 
liams in his argument for “ Proportional Repre- 
seitfation," and the objections urged by Mr. 
Clifford D. Sharp. The average reader can 
study How the Older Novelists Manage Tlftir ' 
Love Scenes, by Dorothy Lane-Poole, and 
may compare with intei^st Canon Lilley’s 
estiiuatc of George Tyrrell with thje appreciation 
appcf aiig in the Forlttigktly, * • • 





THft NATIONAL REVIEW. 

Mr. MaxIe hails with great jubllatlaii a trans- 
lation of Geiferal von Bernhard! ’s boojr on the 
next war. He is as delighted as a Gerfhan 
Anglophobe would be with a translation into 
German of Mr. Maxse’s own anti-German 
exuberance. 

The negotiation^ w’hich ended in the Treaty 
of Lausanne are very vividly described by 
E. Capel Cure, who shows how the Koran pro- 
hibition against yielding Moslem land to the 
infidel was got round by Turkey granting the 
Arabs of Tripoli self-government. So, he says, 
was born the “ autonomy cavil •©£ disputed 
parentage, tended by diverse tutors, which grew 
up to l>c the founder of an edifice of dissimula- 
tion named the Treaty of Lausanne, built of 
cunning formulae and quibbles and circumlocu- 
tions, <ind cemented with dainty euphuisms 
worthy of the author of ‘ Arcadia.’ ” 

Mr. Maurice Low says that the United States 
is not going to rc\erse its fiscal system and 
destroy its industries because' Mr. Wilson has 
been elected President. But the reductions that 
Will be made in duties will undoubtedly stimulate 
certain importations. He reports a growing 
impression that the European Powers are bound 
by “ manifest destiny ” to hand over their West 
Indian possessions to the United States. 

Suffrage Factories — that is the unpleasant 
name W'hich Miss Hamilton bestows upon the 
public schools and colleges, where, she main- 
tains, there is going on every year a wholesale 
manufacture of the Suffragette type of woman. 
The schoolmistress uses her great influence to 
proselytise. 

Dressing himself in the disguise of a social 
outcast, M. O Sale went on the trarpp through 
industrial Lancashire and Yorkshire in order to 
find out what popular sentiment really was. He 
pronoufices it certainly not Liberal : “ the 

popular instinct of the people is joyous, and the 
instinct of contemporary Liberalism is gloomy.” 
The Labour Party is held in contempt as a mere 
•appendix to the Liberals. The new Labour is 
anti-Liberal, and emancipating itself from the 
shadow of little Bethel and the sticky grasp of 
Mr. Chadband. ” He predicts that Liberalism 
proper will be joined by most of the present 
, Labour Party, temperance men, Little Eng- 
landers, political Nonconformists, and the rest, 
and will go downhill, deserted by all moderate 
Liberals. But the new Labour Movement* will 
naturally ally itself with the Conservatives, for 
iflutual protection ! 

Navnlis descrilKJS the Governnfierrt as ** our 
‘ Young Turks,’ ” who have betrayed the Etn- 
^ pire for the Irish vole, and are now betraylilg* 
the British NaVy. He laments that the pro- 


mised incneaiae in pay has not yet lieen given tnj ^ 
the men in the Navy. The building 
for the Navy has not, he complains, tHpen Oaitied 
out as expeditiously as had been promised. 

Mr. Percy Harris, M.P., urges that the loogo 
promised relief of the rales should not be Shelv^ - 
by the Government in favour of a new land 
agitation. J 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


The Fortnightly is literally bursting with / 
articles dealing with the Near East and the^ 
problems raised by the Balkan War. In addi- 
tion to the articles reviewed in preceding pages, 

Mr. Charles Wood catalogues the maUriel of J 
“The Armies of the Balk^m League,” pays a 
general tribute to their officering, and draws the 
obvious conclusion ; — ^ 


Whilst men who haic travelled in the Balkans miaht { 
have expected that the Bulgarian Army would pci form 
wonderful feats in war, even those who have heini 
constant visitors at Belgrade or Athens would not linve 
been justified in prophesving that the Servians and the 
Greeks would play a rdU that would gam for them the 
respect of all Eurdpe Ihe present campaign hoe 
proved that intelligent leading, efficient training, and >> 
weU organised transport will, in future wars, he , 
possessed of more importance than the greatest braVeiy ^ 
th<U man can show 


” An Onlooker ” sapiently regards Turkey as 
“The Real Storm-centre,” and asks: — 

Has Great Britain staked out her claim ill this coiihtr|r *’ ^ 
that lies on the high road to Pur Indian Empire? ^ 
she agreed as to what the others are to have, wh*t 
to be left to diminished Turkey, and what she will keep'it 1 
herself’ Has the Agadir incident happened all in ,, 

and arc we to be face to face with a crisis in which 
shall scr.imble into danger, but perhaps not out of 


Mr. Archibald Hurd belabours tlie peabe 
parties in his article, “The Great DelusiQti,V 
and, although convinced of the ethical value qf 
peace, has no use for such auxiliaries as 
Ramsay Macdonald or Mr. Keir Hardie, antfr 
retrenchment and reform are anathema to BtS ^ 
soul. Mr. Hurd roundly declares that-r-* ^ 

The world — not England only — stand* in need 0f ^ ’ 
of simple faith and strong hope in the futurd 
humanity who will convince men of Ihe* 
character of war with all its unspeakable horrors. T|ih 9 
economist pacifist and theP armament reductionist htted i 
been exposed The way is open for a real peacd *' 

ment, free from shoddy economics, world-wide ih itfc, 
ramifications, and world-wide in its results. ' ^ 

But if we are concerned to sepure the ideiil ombA 
dition, it is surely undesirable to eschew the hrfp yJ 
of those who are travelling by the same 

Mr. Arthur F. Bel! writes sympathetically dC 
the life and work of Father Tyrrell. ^ h 
Mention must be made of a little ! 

I*, Herodias’s Daughter,’* by “ W, L/’ ^ ^ 

A most readable number. * , ^ ^ ' t 


f 







, 5 #' the ITALIAN __ 

f TjIb Bkfse^ni$ 

on© Of tile most f0a4able of Itn^iam m%azii«ei^ 
announces that in the New Year tt will appeal, 
lika otjier important foreign reviews, fortnightly 
^ instieati of monthly. Tl^ Nov^nber iaaue con- 
tains a vejy bitter an ti^ Austrian aftls^le fey A. 
' Pudan, asserting that the whple military party 
’ In Austria, with the Archduke Francis Ferdinand 
" its head, is aggressively ami- Italian, and 
attributing to them the many insults and disad- 
vantages of which Italian residents in the Aus- 
Iftan Empire are said to be the victims. The 
$cnator, R. Carafa d’Andria, writing im- 
imediately before the war on the possible dis- 
ruption of the Turkish Empire, points to 
A&ania and the Yemen as the provinces in the 
future of which Italy is most directly interested. 

. Italy ^ he declares, has no territorial aspirations 
, p^fer Albania, but will insist on its integrity — 

* IbOtWecn Vienna and Rome there is a complete 
I tiidtrst£tnding on that point. Furdier east he 

anticipates that Italy* with 'Lybia, Erithrea 
and Benadir, will become an Oriental and 
MussaHnan Power in a degree at least com- 
parable to England and France, and evidently 

• tef^rds the Yemen as offering the most favour- 
ttUbl0 arena for Italian colonial expansion. 

%>* ^^Tht Niwva Aniologia publishes a number of 
!^$a^cles dealing with the situation in the 
Vl^kanB, ail naturally inspired by sympathy with 
Alb^ Prof. Cortado Ricci describes the 
^ Igmuf'lkable visit paid by Gentili Bellini to Con- 
^stantincmle in 1480 in order to paint the portrait 
jd its conqueror, Mahomet II,, a visit from 
Which he returned with sketches of Oriental 
cmtumes which were unblushingly copied by the 
Peters of his day. Two of the most note- 
worthy sketches are now in the British Museum. 
^JProf, G, Del Vecchio protests against the 
deliberate Germatiisation of the Romansch- 
Cantons in Switzerland, and the total 
, ^t^ishmem of Italian from the Communal 
'f ifWhopls. The deputy, £. Faelli, discussing the 
^ ©lectfoiks utukr the new elcxtoral 

L irttW,* pnophesies a moderate increase in the 
tff T^athoik « deputies, and a decided 
iTiaprease in the Sodalkt* representation if the 
Bt i|uarre} betweeh the moderate and the 
Nonary sectsons is patched up, as it pro- 
rly'will be. Tbe Republicans, he thinks, will 
f^^aast disappear, while the prospect of moderate 
I^AIberaHsm seem to him sti0 nebulous- 

the Riform0 M. Weigmann 

^ i^e varksUs Iprm^ of Inmmmf ai^sSmt 
whMb hutr© hemi tried ip 
' ^^Wrhere the h <Wket» Wiw w 4be 

GoverpmeiWf tmt w ^ 

' ,The,resutfc;SO^/ay, W 
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has 3 (min a luceels, and m 

msmwire,$y,stem Intbbdueed at $!,♦©«* in V|bsi 
paoyed an uttafer |ail(ire, partly owiag to unpflw?,, 
tkral administtation, but maiidy to its exwome 
unj^pularity with "the working dasses. 

The Riissegm Nasioimje fpr November 15'th 
cpntmns the first part of a study, based 6n un- 
published letters, of the strange career of the 
beautifm Countess Castiglione, sent to Paris*by 
Cavour to captivate Napoleon III. and keep him 
faithful to the interests of Piedmont In its 
political notes the Rassegrm demands ** Albania 
for the Albanians,*’ and agrees with Austria in 
protesting against a Servian port on the Adria- 
tic; on the other hand, the Editor declines to 
allow Austria any economic privileges in the 
Balkans that are not shared by Italy. f 


CHRISTMAS NUMBERS. 

The Strand double number presents a for- 
midable appearance with its record-breaking 
advertisement section in front of the literary 
matter, which, when discovered, is likely to 
please the innumerable readers of this the first of 
the popular monthlies. 

The Quiver has excelled itself ; printing and 
paper of the best and many coloured -plates 
together make a notable number. I'his issue 
contains a short article from the pen of our late 
editor, and is entitled “ Some Christmases I 
Have Known.” 

The Lady*s Realm is very smart in its 
coloured cover and is freely illustrated. 

f 

Munsey's Magazine for EXecember can be 
obtained at the usual price of sixpence and :s 
sterling value. We are glad to get a glimpse of 
the Navy of th© United States in the article 
giving an account of the October Naval Review, 
^ildrcn Of all ages will enjoy reading ” Long 
Live the Ring/’ by Mary Roberts Rinehart. • , 


Raund Table mentions the report of the Roy^i* 
Commission on the cost of living in New Zca*^ 
laad^ which finds that tNre has been ^n actual 
increase of ©bout ao per cent* and Aat the rise 
in wages not only presemd the standard 

of living at^the increased, prApesi but hos added 
considerably to, Ibe cof^orita and > common 
luxuries I^or 0ik two yeairs the 

im4m^ 

WckmridSftoMi outstripped m ificoloe 

^ "■ ■: A A ■*,, V 
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Vn ' ^ Ae ti^wphlH % ^?, 

of C%nst>**^ MrJ* 

ty ftiKijrltil to tin4eTBt»&4i #V 

$0 t$ geo</»lfy tl»« 4a«0| that there is ttttth eihwaidi ih 
eheh and that ^hat wa want is the pigwet 

' to Ihih the ir^ttis together and see thsfin in their fill^ 
Bll^Topnd perlection, tosUad of in iheir fTagmeniary 
Bspeetf. . . . Now, what m of iorpoxtance / First, 
the XdeaF^the ideal of a perfect humaaity irradiflied 
With l^iyidity, so irradiated that you cannot say Which 
is God and wtUdi is man« the seed of Uivmity having 
flowered into perlection, the spark of 0ivmtt]r having 
blazed out into a daasling hre. That matters. That is 




Qious ^iKd^ teofar^ 

inteUeO^Uy, l^dlia Rc^'s 

on ‘^Tte Adolescent irttt rtf ^ 

especieUy t© ell who 4 
Sneeayei-*- .,4 

Wo^va at a point «o4py where tbo ntee*} |ri 
animating moral in life is no mere 4id|<p<* ; 

of creed or of theoretic aHnilstn, but a loglcai nacesiity , 
for fOrtber gspweli and wdlfarei ^ 

Anothier paper on fhte question Is csomribttted 
** 6. A/' td t!ie Th&psop^iiM Chronich^ 
the title of Heredity and the Germ-^Plasns.^^"/ 

He says:— m\ 


the Ideal, . . • Vou name that Ideal Christ. In the 
East they give other names. But the'^mes do not 
matteri It is the thought that counts. 

Marguerite Pollard writes on The Myi^tfcal 
Teachings of Wordsworth and of Tennyson,*’ 
and assigns pre-eminence to the latter as poet of 
immortality and to the former as poet of Nature. 
Other articles include “ Some Ideals of Astro- 
logy,” by Mrs. Marie Russak, and ** The 
Bhakti Marga of Pandharpur,” by V. R. 
Karandikar. 

In the Occult Review for November Mr. Here- 
ward Carrington writes on “ The Uses and 
Abuses of Mind-Cure.” While allowing that 


Thought IS the great creative power; and fhe 
of men need regenerating hll aiOund ere the 
m dugenics can be successfully undertaken. Onieswien j 
the bad oooditious will quickly reproduce themselwee 
some other shape. For one thing, the existence of eluini|^ i 
and those that dwell in them is a tribute (p the 
mental carelessness and unbrotberliness of Us all n|i4< ' 
as long as present standards and ideals exist sdcA 
will continue, for they are an essential port of ntif tl% i * ] 
as it is at present, f * 

Besides the article referred to above the TidO^ 
sophical Chronicle contams many short Intoi^t* 
ing.papers, amongst them one on “ HappinO^^'^ 
by a Student, and “ Man, Know Thyself,” % ^ 
R. Machell, 


much good may be done by psychotherapy and 
mind-Cure in many cases, he contends that much 
mischief is done by their indiscreet application, 
which, he maintains, often tends to ” suppress 
symptoms rather than remove causes,” and sug- 
gests the combination of mental methods of OUre 
with bodily hygiene. W. J. Colville, writing on 
” Vril, The Energy of the Coming Race,” 
says : — 

By the agency of what BulwCr Lytton called Vnl 
we may be able zcientifically to account for every 
alleged miracle attributed to supernatural intervention, 
and that without disturbing any one's Tbe^^tic faith. 


THE CANADIAN MAGAZINE.*- 

Giving, as it does, an invigt>rating picture 
life, of men, and of manners in our ^ 

Dominion, this magazine is very wclcotne ' to.:-: 
English readers. Amongst the papers 
for special mention arc those on ” The 
Ontario Farm,” ” Hope on the Highway,” alw^; 
” Finland and the PinS.” Fiction and 
smack of life in the woods, of life in the 
towns and villages of the far north, antj 2 
strength Of it is amazing. The book article o 


Very interesting is H. Stanley Redgrove’s paper 
on ” ^perstitions Concerning Birds.” 

The Theosophical Path for November contains 
many beautiful photographs of the district of 
Palenque, Mexico, and several views of the 
J^oint Loma shore. H* T. Edge writes very 
scathingly on the Presidential Address qi the 
British Association from a Theosophist’a point 
of view# He says 1 — 

' *W« might ebaraoterise it as the swan-toSg of a dying 
s^lntism, Pt a hewery epitaph in memofy of departed 
rtentness. At times, indeed, nne is tempted ta think 
^ reihofks me ironital, to nut of plabe de dmy teem 
amid! eontem^ary thought. 

The Ret# ^ ^111, noting on tirt bf 

Educaiioo apd ftiB Sodal PlmWem* in 
fij thd cdibihtion ttet ednbk^tM^ % one 

M ^ociel Ih m% 

tie fatiUrof education but of lls BhnbM* Mtdat. 
It it hottest edacation bnt linort he w<MiRi«pltaa. 

;Mof one^ide^^educatteSj-'i^ 






devoted to Dr. Stephen B. Leacock’s ” Si^ 
shine Sketches of a Little Town.” It is 
trated by a good portrait of the author, 

THE WINDSOR. 

The Windsof Christmas number it adorgpa|^^= 
with fifteen coloured plates# Its chief nictori^^; 
feature is an account, ptefstifully add 
illustrated, of the Walker Art Gallery, LiviiN%' 
pool> written by E. R. Dibdim Mit. 

Wells describes a game of much oontj|d<^v>i: 
interest^ whkh he has invented ftr . t 

” Little Wars.” Hof^ fiurs mps deseSfeiiS 'ju 
and illustrated. Sir R. S# $# l 

describes with profuse iltustratldns the 
of ihe^' brotiierh^ of Sobatm AwAi^'H 
phstifes Are revived by Maorich Hewtett Jn .Ida 
hgr 1^ golf 
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THE SPANISH REVIEWS. 

Nuesito Tkmpo opens with an article 
Chateaubriand and the Independence of the 
South American Colonies of Spain, in which the 
writer gfives some interesting details of the diplo- 
rhatic events of 1824. Great Britain opposed the 
iSUggesied conference in Paris; there was an 
attertipt to induce Russia to make trouble for 
Grbat Britain in Asia, and there was also a sug- 
gestion that the King of Spain should assent to 
• the independence of his colonies to the extent of 
sending an Infante to be the South American 
Monarch. Chateaubriand thought that this 
would serve to retain the South American throne 
for Spain, which would be better than having 
Republics set up, but the French Minister in 
Madrid said that the King was not likely to 
agree. In an article on the Renaissance of Art 
in Spain we learn that engravingf was known in 
Spain in the fifteenth century, but the first 
engraving done in Madrid was in the year 1524. 

Ciudad de Dios publishes a translation of a 
lecture on “ Modern Spanish Music " delivered 
at the Sorbonne. The lecturer pays a high 
tribute to Spani‘%h music; it has none of the 
noise and romanticiism of the productions of cer- 
tain other European countries, and it does not 
show the subtleties of Asiatic music ; its joy is 
gaiety itself and its melancholy lacks the bitter- 
ness apparent in some works of modern com- 
pbsers« It is good, ^healthy music. Another 
writer deals witli* the protest of the Catholic 
Church in connection with the proposed law 
against associations, in which the Prime Minis- 
ter was warned that, if he carried the measure, 
would have to reckon with the Holy See. 

A writer in La Leciura tells the readers all 
about the 40,000th number of The Times and 
the history of that newspaper; the recital forms 
a story which must be of great interest to them. 
He concludes his article with the remark that 
tjie only fact which the great London newspaper 
does not disclose is the scale of remuneration to 
its staff; he says that he can assure 4 ;hem that it 
is a splendid one ! Another contribution deals 
With what is termed a new kind of philology, 
IbgOmcti^, ‘br the measurement (of the value) of 
, Words* « 

^ + The letters of a Spanish soldier in the troubled 
‘ ij^mes of 1813 and 1814 are published in Espaha 
and they give varied information con- 
^ "oei^nihg the army and the people. Napoleon 
Wellington are mentioned many times, while 
is represented as not being very popular 
his soldiers. In an article on “ Religion 
a^d ^cience, Faith and Reason,” the writer 
the Italian proverb, ” Rome seen, fafth 
conjunction wkh No mAn is a hero to. 


OF' Rsviiwu, 

THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 

AnoLPHE WiLLETTE, the French artist, 
occupies the premier position in Elsevier. His' 
quaint pictures pf Parisian life will provoke 
smiles and, in those who study the illustrations, 
a trace of sadness also. Humorous hieroglyphic 
address cards and scenes in the career of Pierrot, 
including the funeral in a snow'storm, are 
among the collection shown in these pages. 
“Japanese Colour Printing” is an article that 
also affords opportunity for quaint illustrations, 
while “ Dutchmen in London,” dealing with the 
Ideal Home Exhibition, presents some familiar 
exhibits. The steeple of Hoogstraeten, a village 
just over the border (yid Breda) in Belgium, and 
the village itself, are described in an interesting 
contribution. The steeple is about 320 feet high. 

In a long article in De Tijd^piegel attention is 
drawn to our love for the ancient and for imita- 
tions of bygone things. In furniture and dress 
we have imitations of what prevalled'in the times 
of Louis This and Henn That of France; in 
architecture we have Gothic style in modem 
buildings; in literature we are fond of the his- 
torical romance and the poem on a mythological 
subject. 

Vragen des Tijds has an essay on the Bill for 
altering the conditions under which dockers 
work in Holland. Rotterdam is the chief port ; 
it has 13,000 workers, whereas Amsterdam has 
only 4,000, and all the others have only '2,000 
between them. Fifty years ago the number of 
ships arriving at Rotterdam was less than 2,000, 
but it is now more than 9,500. Legislation 
apf>ears to*be much needed. Drcnthe, a frontier 
province of Holland, mainly devoted to agricul- 
ture and pasturage, is awakening to the advan- 
tage of mo<jern conditions, as we are informed 
in another contribution. The young Drenthers 
know that the world is not limited to the con- 
fines of their province, they have realisc'd that 
the laws are sometimes harsh, and they intend to 
have them altered and brought into agreement 
with modern ideas, making life more worth 
li\ing. Drenthe is developing socially and, 
economically. 

There is a very interesting article in De Gids 
on a Norwegian Elementary School. According 
to law, there must not be more than 35 children 
in a class, and each one mu.st have (about) 150 
cubic feet of space; the school years arc from 
7 to 14. In the school described by the writer, 
whicl» was to accommodate 940 pupils, there 
were 28 class-rooms and 18 rooms for other pur- 
poses; the siae of the room.s is about 30 feef 
long, 20 fe&t wide, and 11 feet 6 inches high. 
The number of children in each class averaged 
isy* system of technical instruction known 
as sl6jd is described. " c 



Notable Books of the Month. 

# 

It is obviously impossible to cope with the mass of books which pour from the printiog ^ 
presses during the last two months of the year. Hence the distraction of the unhappy reviewer^ 
who can give but a line or two to such thought-compelling works as the Spiritual Interpreta^on 
of Nature or such fun and information as Keeble Chatlerton gives in his Through Holland m th& 
Vvbette.'* A brief account, however, sometimes emphasises one point to the disadvantage of 4 
book as a whole, and in such case many an author would agree that a line is preferable. 


A MODEST PRINCESS AND HER 
CHIVALROUS MENTOR.* 

It is difficult to express sufficiently, in a few 
words, the varying charm of this revealing and 
beguiling book. It purports to be extracts from 
the ingenuous journal of our great Queen, from 
1832, when she was thirteen, to her wedding- 
da>, in 1840, perhaps, to her individually, the 
most momentous years of her life. But beyond 
this we have Lord Esher’s own contributions in 
the introductory chapter and the introductory 
notes prefacing each division of the book; the 
Invaluable footnotes describing the persons men- 
tioned in the text, 1 to which Princess Christian 
has given generous help ; and yet again his own 
personality lends interest to his comments upon 
the girlish Princess whom he so much admires 
and Liter so faithfully served, King Edward 
commanded him to edit, and King George has 
given his approval to the publication of, these 
unique journals. 

There are two central figures ; the quiet, almost 
solemn, and yet childish person of the heiress to 
the Throne, who until her eighteenth year had 
never talked seriously, or at any length, to any 
man or woman of exceptional gifts ; ^nd the bril- 
liant man of the world, Viscount Melbourne, 
handsome and distinguished still, though near- 
ing sixty. Their connection for those three years 
when the exigencies of the State brought them 
into daily contact is romantically touching. Lord 
Melbourne’s life had had little love in it, and one 
*can easily realise the charm to him of this 
simple-minded young girl of eighteen, who had 
never known a father’s love, who was intelligent 
•if unlearned in worldly wisdom, and who while 
preserving her own individuality had learned so 
to lean upon his wisdom. that she talked over 
everything whh him. His seat at lunch or 
dinner was always next to her, and he con- 
stantly rode Or \yalked with her. The gratitude 
Lof the country is due to this man of many quali- 
ties, who, being the young Qi^een's First 

* The Girlhood of Queen Victoria, Edite<t b^ 
Viscount Esher. ' (John Murray, 2 VoU.t 36s, 
net) • 


Minister, contrived so cleverly to teach her her 
business without boring her ; on the contrary, 
giving her delightful peeps into a wof'Id 
unknown. 

The first journal was oommencedAugust, 183a, 
in a small octavo volume, half bound in red 
morocco, which was given to her by the Duchess 
of Kent that she might write of her journey inlx> 
Wales. It begins : “We left K. P. at 6 minutes 
past 7 and went through the Lower field-gate to 
the right. We went on and turned to the left 
by. the new road to Regent’s Park. The road 
and scenery is behutiful. 20 minutes to 9. We 
have changed horses at Barnet, a pretty little 
town.” So with minute details the journal 
continues, and this attention to detail so early 
inculcated became doubtless a factor in the 
character of the Queen of great value in her 
future life. The entries in the first half of the 
first volume were open to her mother and her 
governess, and do not show the freedom which 
characterises those written after her AcCes&ion^ 
but they transport the reader into the atmot 
sphere of her youth, of a time when her und4 
spoke of his service under Nelson and Hood, 
and Byron was writing from Venice. The tO^e 
is always simple and unsophisticated. Thus the 
entry for May 24th, 1833, is : — ^ 

To day vs my birthday. I am to-day fourteen 
old How very old f 1 awoke at ^ past 5 and got up |lt 
i past 7. I received from Mamma a lovely byacipth 
brooch and a china pen tray From Uncle Leopold 4 ^ 
very kmd letter, also one from Aunt Xouisa and 
Feodora I gave Mamma a little ring From 
got a pretty little china figure, and a lovely little j 

b.iaket I gave her a golden chain tmd Majnn^ 
a pair of earrings to match From mv maids, FrtUMJei "" 
and Caroline, I also got ♦title trifles of theif own 
At i past 8 we breakfasted. ^ 

In the evening the King gave a Juvenile 
the Princess’s first partner being “ George 
bridge,” her cousin. The entry for the day f 
eludes : “ We came home at J past 12. I w2$ % 
very much amused.” Later in the v 

the Princess heard Paganini, who ** players 
himself some variations, most 
WONDERFULLY; he is hlmsdf a c«na^^ ^ 
Pasta and Malibran she heard also, and 41^/15 
Fanny Elsler ; in fact, thf Oper^ and the 



probably hfcr chief atntfj»n»nts 
Ifcarve been a great p^sOiSfoe to a.gfrl 
am not mistaken, was not allowed, ior long after 
this period, to walk downstairs without some- 
one holding her hand. Small wonder that the 
Queen's first decision was that she would 
I^rd ^t^^lbourn£^ " quite ALONE, as I shall 
always do all iny Ministers. 
very fond of her stei^brother and sister, a^ 
diary has many delightful Jittle toiicbes about 
them and other relations; as also about many 
people whose names are household words. 
Landseer," for instance, is ** an unassuming, 
pleasing, and very young-looking man, with fair 
hair.*’ Perhaps most readers will like best the 
freer diary after the ‘Accession, when her com- 
ments upon public events and her talks with 
Lord Melbourne are unique. Naturally the bed- 
Charnber incident Is of interest. When the 
Whig Ministry went out of office and Sir Robert 
' Peel was sent for, the, young Queen was 
astoifished to find that she Wbuld have to lose 
her ladies, to some of whom she was attached. 
She told Sir Robert Peel that she would never 
consent to give them up, aqd, ^e says, *^’1 
never saw ' a man so frightened. He went 
away and consulted his to^be colleagues, and, 
returning, said that I must not only give up 
those who were in Parliament, but all my ladies, 
lihis was quite wonderful ! The ladies his only 
Support] ! What an admission of weakness !** 
The Queen stuck to her guns, and Sir Robert 
■peel to hi’s, so he declined office and the Whigs 
iehirned, the people apparcnllv approving, for 
the Queen remarks upon the cheers and bravos 
the crowd on the Sunday after, when she was 
driving to church. 

two quotations 1 must conclude my too 
remarks upon this eventful book, a book 
shows the heart of the wonderful woman 
whd will always be “ The ” Queen to the elder 
generation yet living. The question of the 
Queen’s marriage was, of course, of absorbing 
.interest to those about her, and the Uncle Leo- ^ 
^pbld, who had always acted a father’s part, pro- 
as is well known, her cousin Albert of 
Coburg-Crotha. The Queen shyly -objected, 
saiJ sfce could mot think of marrying for 
or four years, ^ut later her diary 
.^tiiords;— " 

^ ^.Albert really is quite charming, tod so excessively 
such beautiful blue eyes, an exquisite nose, 
a pretty .mqutb with delicate mou'staebios 
but v^y slight whlskf^s ; a beautiful figure, ■ 

ihoulders and a^ Bite waist,, ' ' . 

after ; 

i-’p.-'-rai 1. sent' |yr Albert b«. ' came 
' ^toere I wto'akrto, and Attmt ^ iew fsltotpii f H&iid 
I 'tlwttglu.^W.mait. 'be;'.i0!Ptoe' w 
■ -in'rteae hero-'-WBii: that vt ^ub^bimke: n« 
eosfMient to Wba?. ! 


wto to kiiiiidj 

it tons the happieat, ‘ brightest in myjll — ^ . _ , 

him it was a great aacnfice-r— which he watildh*fc dlw^, 

And the last entry is ; — 

Dearest Albert came and fetched me downstaiyaj 
where we took leaVe qf Mamma aud drove off at near 
4 i 1 and Albert alpnc. 

THE COSMte FORCE OF CHANGE* . 

Tmis logical and forceful study of political 
evolution, by the Liberal M.P. for Tyneside, 
eobtains the closely reasoned ideas of a man 
whose iearlefs aud honest opinion is worth oon- 
sicleration, even though we do not agree with 
all his deductions. In an interesting account 
of the origin of the book Mr. Robertson says 
that it would be a study of great value to estab- 
lish, by comparative wojrk In universal history, 
what are those constantly recurring economic 
factors of eacK period which are so uniformly’ 
followed by the development of other higher 
intellectual values, and concludes that obviously 
all critical exposition, historical or other, is an 
attempt to influence the psychic processes of the 
reader, to make hirn “ feel ’’ 'this and “ think ” 
that ; and that this psychic factor is conditioned 
by material circumstances, by knowledge, and 

ignorance. To insist on the perpetual social 
Significance of all three is the general aim of 
this book. Mr. Robertson’s first axiom fs that 
ppliticSy im itis most general and fundamental 
character, is the strife of wills on the ground of 
social action, and that all energy divides 
ostensibly Into. forces of attraction and repulsion, 
lie backs up his Ideas by a series of fascinating 
studies upon State evolution, -as exemplified Iq 
many counp-ies, such as Rome, Gteece, Scan- 
dinavia, Holland, Switzerland, Brazil, our own 
England, etc. We cannot accept all Mr. 
Robertson's deductions; moreover, cold logic 
often omits an important element, which some 
logicians rule out of court — ^the Divinity that 
shapes our ends. 

The chapter on industrial evolution shows thaU 
Mr. Robertson is a Free Trader ; his conclusion 
as that progress, as we i^hall see, is only in our 
own day beginning to be conscious or calculate^. . 
It has truly been, so far as mo«t actors 

are concerned, by unpath^d water to lindrearri’d 
of sbbrefe. Hes hope is that the recogni- 
tion, of the past course of the voyage will 
estaUish a new art and a neu^ scienoe of social 
nqyigation, and so he aays tfeat with the sci^ce 
of uruversal eyolutjon has come the faith in un- 

■ ■ V\ x>-' ■ ;v ; X A ■ ■■ , , 
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is tibe betw^ 

■.■■\tiiibdtFn pbliij^4 ^t f^r tiie 
tet^nal mtitatiqn was a taw of defeat aad 
wkila for us it is ' a law of reiicWal- If ;.but 
the faith be wedded to the scieiice, there can 
be no predictable limit to its fruits, however long 
be the harvesting. 

A TOO UNSELFI5 

Mrs, Barclay’s stories are never written 
simply as a pastime. They are always the 
setting for a jewel of some kind, and one bf the 
facets of the jewel here before u^ is the troth 
that love; of the most perfect order, most i|ot 
be provocative of selfishness in the receiver of 
the love. Her settings are always like some old 
ornament of the quaintest and most original 
design, and this story does not fall behind her 
others in this particular. We have here a young 
couple passionately attached to one another,^ the 
wife belonging to a county family, the htisband 
a writer of great promise, but she, womanlike, 
has so merged her personality in his that the 
greatest of her desires is to give him everything 
he wants. Ronald West thinks that the plot 
of a new story requires that he should go to 
Africa in order to obtain local colouring, and so 
obsessed is he with this idea that he does not 
notice that his wife has also some great piece of 
news ’to share with him. They have always 
wished for a child, and now the gift is coming 
to them. The husband leaves in ignorance, and 
this gives occasion for happenings which only 
just escape a tragedy of the worst kind, for the 
traditional enemy is ready to take advantage. 

A curious psychic Impulse js respqnsible for part 
of the misunderstanding, but the r; couple are 
guided rightly and in the end : — 

“ Myvwife/* said Ronnifi slowly, '*wbcn I called it 
‘ the Upas tree indeed,* I did not mean the fine act of 
going off in ignO'rance and leaving you alone during the 
whole of that time, when any man who cared at ail 
would ;Wi$h to be at hand, to bear, and share, and 
guards I do not brand that as selfish ; because you 
ipnrposely wUhbeld from me the truth, and bid me go. 
But wAy did you withhold |t? Why, after the first 
shock, did you feel glad to face the project of beaxing 
it alone ; glad I should be away ? Ah* here we find the 
• Wry roots of the Upas tree I Was it not because during 
the wht^e of our married life I have been cheerfully, 
complacently selfish? 1 have calmly accepted as the 
rule of the home that I should hear of no worries, that 
you could keep from me, tread upon no thorns wbiJi 
you could clear out of my path, bear no burdens which 
your loving hands could lift and carry out of''>aiiht. 
Your ioterosts, your pleasures, your friends, youf: 

■uuits, all have Wen svMpt on one side, if they Wein^ 
in the SAdllest degree likely to inter fere ^tfi toy jkmrk,. 
my deairtof.my curWr, You have lived for* 

* The . Treg,' ^ Bf . Fjfefi.Eiion , , 


.-jhitely. 4gielt. - 

• .icfujh .Qfbet: we':s3idw .vbeeii:; ilgfiwnWf^ 

all the while, the todow 
tliCTe. -iiy very love was:»ifl^f 

[Strangely enough, an American nbvelfSt h As > 
just published a novel with the same titles its^ 
theme is the abolition of capital punishmeitt, 

Upas tree being the gibbet.] . ' ■ ; 

CHINA : POLITICAL 

TOPOGRAPHICAL. ) 

Of two very interesting books on China, one 
(Sun Vat Sen*) is the delightful story of the 
friendship of the chief author for the man to 
'whom he is so proud to render hero worship. 
The book is written in fascinating style, cft- 
riched with maps and pbolographs, and gives a • 
clear and vivid series of reasons for the present 
condition of affairs in China. Mr. Cantlie tdte 
a gruesome story by Edgar Allen Poe to IIIust' 
trate the conditions into which the Manchtlt"^ 
despotism has gradually fallen. It is the one ■ 
about the sick man who is hypnotised, and rdur-^ 
ing that state, apd sitting erect in his chair^ 
dies. So, he says, it is with the Manchu rtilei& 

'fes't chapter concerns the future, of Cfainaf > 
M?. Cantlie says that the Reform Party in China f 
Iddks'te) England for help and encouragement 
their tasTc of reconstructing a mighty nation, 
points out the one cloud on the horiaon, 
extra territorial clause of the Treaty of Ng 
Through Shen^Kanf is an account of an 
tioii which occupied over eighteen montfis fri 
start to finish, with astronomical abservatio««^>^ 
taken every hundred miles, and oF \^ich 
zoological and scientific reports have been 
vised by experts before the publication of tbeL . 
book. Over two thousand miles of road 
traversed in the provinces of Kansu, Shenst,j4iil' •! 
Shansi, which lie south of the great wall, { 

Tibet for one of its borders. It is watered 
Vellow River. The first thing the expedition 
was to measure a base. This was doW xn-is^^v 
plain north-west of T’ai-Yuan Fu, and 
about seven weeks, during which time aM 
various preparations for the commissariat 
completed- The appendix contains anrit&erar^jf^jl^ 
the journey, and, in fa«, the explorers desire 
the work should forin a solid basis for 
labourers in North China. The photograph^J 
water-colours, and maps.are beyond praise* 
illnstratinns are varied as may well be expebte^^iv:'! 
the nibbing from the tablet in PeUing 

- ^ - . . - "I'W' // 

% *SMnFai Se«. By James Gandfie- told 
. /'(Jarold. 

/■ . -t Through Shen-^Km, By''E. ' S, 

■ ' Addi 'C. ■ ■ (X- Fisher ' Unwin.-v’ 







It as the little picture of the Chipmunk h 
charming. Major C. fl. Chepmell, who has 
edited the book, may be congratulated upon this 
fine contribution to our information about China. 


pcnperfut It IS curious to see. tlyse tainted 
beings of the North, dreamers, fanfestic, and at 
times gloomy, thus appreciated Jay the vivid, 
alert, and clear vision of a Frenchwoman. 


, SOME FAMOUS SWEDISH 
AUTHORESSES.^ 

This is the first volume of a series of studies 
in French upon the European women writers of 
tOf*day. Madame Cruppi has undertaken a great 
enterprise, for she does not hide the fact that 
she hopes thus to achieve a synthesis of feminine 
activities. The author intends to pass in review 
the notable women of letters now living. The 
plan is sO vast that one might fear to find in 
this volume some superficiality. Not so; the 
Swedish Press recognised at a glance that the 
authoress is profoundly penetrated by the spirit 
of the country, and it is no slight success on 
the part of a Frenchwoman to have so portrayed 
Swedish souls that they can recognise the like- 
ness themselves. Madame Cruppi says : — 

If the Sweden of to-day attracts ns, it is 
because this country of firm consciences, intense 
inner life and inexhaustible Imagination offers 
an element of which our French souls confusedly 
feel a need. At another time we may Uqnk 
from other streams, but to-day, tired of the bird 
positivism in the moral and social sphere, of an 
affen brutal realism in the artistic world, it de- 
^ lights us to plunge our eyes in those limpid blue 
eyes which reflect the depths of the soul rather 
than the shape of things.*' This idealism of 
the Swedish race Madame L. Cruppi shows in the 
/ diverse personalities whose lives she relates, for 
^ ^he does not confine herself to a literary study, 
she brings her heroines forward, describes their 
characters, their fights against their surround- 
ings, and moral physiognomy. Of the country 
itself, which she doubtless knows well, Madame 
Cruppi gives a picturesque description. " Selma 
Lagerhof lived in Vermland in the heart of 
w Sweden. The great roadless forests, the innu- 
merable boatless lakes, the desert plains on the 
» soil of which sleeping pools reflect the clouds, 

, and great flights of birds or fragments of the 
^ heaven ponied upon fhe earth ; this vast country 
^ t whei^ the hurnan habitations form little Islands 
' in' the midst of the immensity, the sovereign soli- 
tude, she has peopled them with a world of 
phantoms, terrible or gracious." 

® From their fine writings Madame L, CriTppi 
made numerous and well-chosen quotations, 
which permit the ^reader who does not know 
Swedish authors to appreciate their 
genius, thus giving a complete idea of this 
Swed&h movement, ttuly rich, varied and 

'y\.x i\ i. >- . ■ ■ ■ X,..-. . ■ ,x ^ 

g ^ Femmes Ecrimins D*Auiourd%uL By* 
^ Cruppi. f {Arthcmc Fayard. 4 francs.) 
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A GREAT TORY. 

This second volume of Mr. Monypenny’s great 
work* is of practical, present interest. It takes 
in the years from 1837 to 1846, and deals, not 
only with the most vigorous part of his life, com- 
mencing with his first Parliamentary speech, but 
with a course of public affairs during those 
years^ which has a singular bearing upon present 
day politics ^ the Poor Law, the Tariff System, 
and Home Rule for Ireland being the prominent 
topics. 

As is well known, Disraeli was not always a 
good party follower, and the story of his deal- 
ings with Sir Robert Peel contributes a valuable 
chapter to our political history. 

The letters give an amusing account of 
Disraeli’s maiden speech, which was practically 
unheard because of the uproar in the House. 
" All organised by the Rads and the Repealers, 
they formed a compact body near the bar of the 
House and seemed determined to set me down ” 
That they did not do, although hisses, groans, 
hoots, cat-calls, drumming with the feet, loud 
conversation, and imitation of animals show 
that the House could indulge in horse play in 
1837 as well as in 1912. Disraeli continued on 
his feet for the exact time he had calculated his 
speech would take him, occasionally getting in 
a word apropos when there was a lull in the 
noise. One sentence, " In one hand the keys of 
St. Peter and in the other "... got no further 
because of a renewed interruption and caused 
much curiocity as to the finish. Called upon by 
the Attorney-General the next day to fit in the 
ending wotds, Disraeli said they were " tihe Cap 
of Liberty." The story of Disraeli’s engage- 
ment, the one quarrel, and his marriage is 
keenly interesting. The reader would be wise, 
however, to provide himself with copies ^of 
" Coningsby ” and " Sybil " in order to get Ih^ 
full value of the biography itself, and of the 
clever analysis of these two books, which abound 
in allusions to the politics of the day. • • 

'' Two things we do learn from Disraeli’s story : 
the power that is given by patient, unflagging, 
yet intense resolve, and a wonderful picture of 
the social condition of the England of those days. 

' Tlfb public and the Trustees will alike regret 
the loss of Mr. Monypenny before the finish of 
% task which had so well advanced under his 
care. 
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' ^niJUfe of PisraeU, By W. Wonypenny. 
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Delfina of the Dolphins, By Mary A. Taylor. 
(A. C. Fifield. IS. 6d.) 

A poetic and dainty snry of modern life in Komc. 

The Real Presence. By Una L. Silberaxd. 
(Hodder and Stoughton, is. 6d. net.) 

A psychic Christmas story told in the beautiful lan- 
guage to be expected from this author. 

Bluc-Bird Weather. By Robert W. Chambers. 
(D. Appleton and Co.) ^ 

A romance of sport and love making on a lonely 
American island off the Atlantic coast. As a specimen 
of .i short story it is simply wonderful 

< 

The Mission of Victoria Wilhelmina. By 
Mjgoun. (Putnam. 2S. net.) 

An exquisite picture of the way in which a girl 
seduced was raised upwards by the coming of her 
little child A character study and a warning 

Raymonds Lanchester. By Ronald Macdonald. 
(Murray. 6s.) 

An absorbing novel which causes the hours to fly un- 
noticed, for It has plot, character study, and an case of 
movement which keeps thfr attention from cover to 
cover ; moreover, the characters are neither impossibly 
noble nor inhumanly bad Lanchester, the hero, had 
written two or three fine books, is married, and has one 
little son Though his wife is beautiful, and he loves 
her, there is no real union of spirit By chance he dis- 
covers that she is unfaithful in heart, nor does she 
deny that she is guilty in deed also, the man being 
his friend and married , thus it would ruin her if he 
were to divorce her Instead, Lanchester insists that 
she should divorce him, and by a subterfuge makes it 
possible, gaming her hatred, however, and his conse-- 
quent shame. This is the prologue to an attractive 
story, with an entertaining series of happenings (for 
Lanchester has to steal his son) in the cou^ of which 
we get some fine insights into character * 

Susan a^d the Duke. By Kate Horn. (Stanley 
Paul and Co. 6s.) 

An amusing romance with an old duke who is very 
inconsistent ; his heir, who marries not wisely and not 
well; a delightful old nurse, and the heroine, who, 
after acting until her thirties as a good fairy for other 
"people, comes into her inheritance. 

The Kinfr's Blue Riband. By Beth Ellis. 

• . (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) 

A romantic story of the times of the early Georges, 

^ when the beaux dressed in satin and lace, and the 
belles were liable to be kidnapped. There is no lack 
of adventure and a happy ending. 

St. VS. By Dorothy Margaret Stuart. (Holden 
6 0 and Hardingham. 6s.) 

A TOimLnoo of the period when France anii Flanders, 
Louis XL and MaScimilian were at war with w 
another. The story opens with the degr&datio'n the 
^ Marquis de Lerdl^ in the Place Notre antf the 

whole atory«is oti tho same picturesque 
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Windfriffi Virgin, By Wilkinson Shjerren. 
(Hamsmith. 6s.) 

Miss Virgin, a country girl, who is handicapped by a 
drunken and quarrelsome father, was compelled to 
find a situation while that father is in prison, and 
took service With a gentleman who had founde'U a 
Bureau for friends in need. Naturally thia affords 
opportunity for the introduction of a good many queer 
people, and a love story. The sort of reading which 
which' will pleasantly occupy leisure minutes. 

Miriam Lucas. By P. A. Sheenan. (Long^ 
mans and Co. 6s.) 

Canon Sheenan is not at his best in this story of Irish 
life The “ Blindness of Dr Gray ” was an epic poenit 
This is rather the vehicle for showing the great need 
of the amelioration of life amongst the poor, and fhe 
peace and blessing conferred on an adherent to the 
Church to which Canon Sheenan belongs, some of the 
most beautiful of the passages bemg those in which 
Miriam, who, unknowingly, has been baptised as a 
Roman Catholic, ponders upon the test and peaceful- 
ness of those who can pray to the Virgin. Not any of 
the characters arc very convincing. The locale it a 
small village on the Atlantic, and the plot turns upon 
th» endeavour of q rascal in disguise Ilo obt^n the 
property which rightly belongs to Miriam, and to marry 
her, if possible. 

Mary in the Market. By H. Maxwell. (John 
Long. 6s.) 

Mary’s various difficulties will amuse most readerini 
She has an extraordinary adventure on the road fioxh, 
Russia, relieving a man who proclaims himseli h 
murderer ; after which there is an accident on the raiL 
way, and she, losmg her memory, is announced to he 
t|ie Marchioness of Arden The aunt to whom she was^ 
going was one of the old-fashioned, narrow-minded 
kind, and by a senes of curious contretemps she is in' 
duced to suppose that Mary is a notorious dancer of the 
most flaring school , hence any number of misadvdEi' 
tures, with, however, a happy ending. 

The Rock of the Ravens. By John A. Steuart, 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s,) 

A rapidly moving story of the early Scottish days whem 
tribe fought against tribe and no man dared leave his 
home undefended. The Chief, having been deceived by 
one of his Court, supposes that the hero of the ^ory 
designed by fate to be his destruction, and conse- 
quently employs every means, torture amongst them» 
to get rid of the man, Who is really his lo'yal followdt 
and the lover of his daughter. ^ ^ 

dime. By V. de (Johq, Long;. 

3S. 6d.) >• 

The translation by Frances Elizabeth Fishboutne of a 
quaintly simple story written in 1858 by the grand'* 
niece of one of the sufferers ol the French Revolution. 

The King'f Master, By Olive Letlibridge awd 
John de Stourton. (Stanley Paul and Co^ 
6s.) 

Is really an attempt to show that AOne Bole^^ 'Was 
never actually guilty of light conductj, though tni'' 

» doubtedly loving Sir Henry Norris. The Kinf s Master 
• is, of course, Thomas Cromwell, who is the sinister 
nctor In the drama. • ' 
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mris nt Home. ^ #i -It- -Cii^idteeit., 

IHodder and Stougfhtoi^. ^ 

A diilicions ’in wlkcb $«. £l, Olo^^t it 

assisted by bu boonif^ daM^bter^ $weetheart» and in 
Vflnch her own^and otn^r peofile^s loye a^its conke to 
a pleaWnt «ndkng* 

UefoHd the HiUs^ By Maibey Wliittingfton. 
fjohn Long, 6s.) 

A pathetic story, located on Dartmoor, in which a 
vagabond artist dealt rum to the ^urageous heroine 
The characterisation is clear and Vigorous 

The Day that Changed the World. By the Man 
who was Warned. (Hodder nnd Stough- 
ton. 6s.) 

An original view of the millennium which is here 
hrought about by a wave of the Spirit of God causing 
everyone simultaneously to act as Christ would have 
done. 

T^e Dragoon. By E. F. Harding, 
kin, Marshall. 6s.) 

Chnptets out of Colonel Goscoigne^s strenuous career, 
With Odd psychic interludes 



The Enlightenment of Sylvia, By 
Pickering. (John Murray. 6s,) 


A. D. 


t<r ]^ossibly by a new writer, this novel contains more 
^mmmon-sense than most, mixed with much that is ideal 
r ^ \nd; romantic It is rather a danng idea to give dates 
p thoA one knows that the marriage bells, with which 
story ends, could have rung only a year or two 
.^UKO Sylvia has been too carefully sheltered through 
^ , b^ young life, and thus when she meets a very hand 
I home man, supposes herself to be m love with him 
r Fortunately her enlightenment comes before it is too 

"^B^ffker 666. By Barton Currie and A. McHugh. 

^ (Stanley Paul. 6s.) 

A rollicking farce, having the same plot as the play 
now iSietfotming at the Globe Two blas^ young New 
Fnrheifl find new thrills when the valet of one of them 
idi^ the thief and lover in the name of bis master, and 
m annUy let of! because of his courage. 

® . . 

\ The sporting Instinct. By Martin Stvayne. 
^ ^ (Boeder and Stoughton. 6s.) 

I A keonjy ^teresting study of the character of a woman 
who, beginning life* in a villa, finds that when her 
nOshohd* becomes rion sh^ herself heods to develop 
’ThiS^ docs, and from a quiet woman whom no one 
would notice emerges info dutincdoir- and gains a train 
0 l tOveta Arrived at thU height, h^r hui^and loses 
hi^ money. They have lb retire to a skall house^ a^d 
^ onljfthe sporting instinct keeps Mrs. Eiierihawe IrmU 
the huSband^ Who m certainly not attractivo ih 
M<^^t)se quarters. The Story w that of aViddlO-clais 
iMSusehold. . * 

f ¥ 

fhe<,Devi!l^s Brew. By Mkihna W. I^Aycy 
(Stn^nley l*aul i|ni| Cp. 

a ptetuyewpw dhSoriptwn of t|to times of tife 
bWOOd Canspkney^ > , j ' >■ - ' % 


OU^e. * By Oi}k^% tolin son. 
(Jf, Sind J, 6 b.} - ■* i 

An interesting story j the locale heiug Sfyrla and Bgftnt, 
and the period that of Antiochm and the despoiling of 
the Temple, ^ 

Corporal Cameron. By Ralph Comar. (Hcd- 
der and Stoughton. 6s.) 

Is,a ripping story 'of the North-West Mounted Police 
Moreover, it shows well the sort of people needed m 
Canada. 

Rosaleen O^Hara. By Joseph Hocking. (Hod- 
der and Stoughton. 3s. 6d ) 

A romance, the theme of which is the question of Home 
Rule. 

A White Man*s Burden. By Charles Beadle 
(Stephen Swift. 6s.) 

A cleverly put but terribly rcalislic story of life in 
Uganda with rivalry and love, and the horror of the 
sleeping sickness as a background 

Two Novels EXEMPurviNG the White Slave 
Tr\fitc. 

The Career of Beauty Darling. By Dolf 
Wyllarde (Stanley Paul and Co. 6s ) 

■' Miss Wyllarde has given us here a terrible account of 
what happens behind the scenes of the musical comedy 
stage Her tale is as realistic as Zola, and if one 
tenth part of it is true to life it should be sufficient to 
shut up such theatres as the drastic but only remedy 
One gleam of comfort is that Ddlf Wyllarde has made 
a slight mistake in her topography Merton Abbey 
entirely disappeared from view more than sixty years 
ago, so one can even hope the state of things described 
m this novel is not so awful as appears from her 
account 

Bioken flickers. By Reginald Wnght Kauff- 
man. (Stephen Swift. 6s.) 

A series of short stories, each one some terribly 
poignant illustration of the various roads by which 
girls can go to rum The locale of the stones is in the 
United States chiefly, but the causes which contribute 
to the rum arc world wide As may be imagined, it 
18 not a book te put upon the drawing room table, but 
one to be read m order to heighten the desire to stop 
the evil 

AH readers of fiction will delight in Macmillan's senes 
of sevenpenny reprints The present batch contains 
“ Jumbo ” by Blackwood, Crawford’s ” Greifenstein,” 
the well known ‘'Passionate Elopement,” “Not Wisely 
but Too Well,” and “Aunt Rachel ” 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Empires of the Far East. By Lancelot Lawto®. ^ 
2 vols, (Qrant Richards. 3QS, nqt) 

Tbe vaf t region poI tho Far East h&t never hepi oi isuc|i 
Oxtreme intereel! as it f« at the preeeat datf enM Mr 
EnwtuaN studies are* tberefbre, oi the very ^ 

* tmAle th5» Wks qf ow 

ns a rnerb'ptlieasmre 1 llA^th«y ftM 
^ifivaluabie to those ioimestcd.ih this j^Teqt Sab|iect, Mr 
kas ctudina /& 33 myrdatT% 

' rSmU BoMtomk;, PoliBoEl of n ^ 







and -U 4 o1^Tver<» fie hfti liat'iiraily pats Benoiark as" tytaniyljG^ly koMipi;^ 

': diviskm in seGtioPsi[''«ftch of wfaick ika liM' «&v fidxles^ig ^nd Holstein against t^tr ssill i ' ,We ' 

‘ ideavoiited t^make as perfect as passible. Japan’ pomes . are qbaintly told why Socialist Ketiab^S of w 

. '^zst an order; and -China. Last. One interesting section are mostly tobacco dealers x>r i^aWant keep^s; it 
' waa written before tbe JRevoUition, and it en^tled as becaase they have no other rpaboroe^ loT thi^ have ^ 

*‘The Awakening.** Mr. Lawtesi considers that the . been, dtsmissed by their employers on j^cohm of their J 

Japanese philosophy will eventually suffer from con* political ideas, and these are almost the only trades in 

tact with tbe West, and he certainly does not greatly which their parry friends can assist them sirith Jihelr ' 

dread the yellow peril, considering chat China is fully/ custom ! Marx and Engels, Bismarck and Xaisalle, ^ 

occupied*, and will be for many decades to «nne, in arc frequently spoken of,. and the reader will be much ,i- 

developing her own great territories. Her greatest men impressed by Herr Bebel’s vivid talk and devotion to • 

consider that the mission of China is to be ope of peace his ideals. , ^ 




and progress. ' y 

It is impossible in the short space at tmr disposal' to 
give any idea of this valuable book, which is not only 
a travel along dry high roads, but has delightful little 
interludes of adventures, o 

Two interesting publications about the war between 
South and North in America have been published by 
Putnams ; the one, A Prisoner of War in Virginia 
(3s. 6d. net), gives Mr. Putnam’s own account of the 
sufferings of the Northern men in the Southern 
“Tobacco” prisons. Shenandoah^ by Henry Tyrell, 
is based upon the famous pkiy by Bronson Howard, 
and gives the same story in much more detailed forin, 
'with a vivid picturing ..^nd the love stories needed 
for a novel. Both are sadly interesting, and have the 
topical interest which the story of the suffering of 
prisoners and the agony of .the wounded on the field 
must have in this hour of the Balkan tribulation. 

Byron. By Miss E. C. Mayne. (Methuen and 
Co. 2 vols. 2 IS. net.) 


Margaret Ethel Macdenald : A Memoir. By 
J. Ramsay Macdonald. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 3s. 6d. net.) , 7^ 

The beautiful history ef a beautiful life by the bus- j 
band who loved her. ^ ^ ‘ ! t 

’ ■ ■ ' . - " ■ , ^ ■/; ' '' 

The' Empress Eugenie and her Circle, By Dr. ' 
Barthf^. (T, Fisher Unwin. los. 6 d. utip. A 
cash price in Great Britain.) , ? 

This beautifully illustrated volume, by Dr. E. Barthes, 
Physician lb the Prince Imperial, has been translated 
by Bernard Miall. It consists chiefiy of letters written 
by tb« Doctor to his wife Octavie during his frectuent 
absences when in attendance on the Cemrt. Be wafi 
much attracted by the Empress, speaks Well of the 
Emperor, and yet some of the revelations given here"^ 
must certainly not make pleasant reading for the aged 
lady who is the chief personage in these letters. 'r/ 


It would be difficult to write a dull book about Lord 
Byron ; there is perhaps no English poet whbse person- 
ality has stamped itself so vividly upon the public 
mind, and tbe tragedy of his life possesses an abiding 
interest*. It is therefore strange that Miss Mayne’s 
new “Life” is the first “ full dress” biography 'since 
Moore’s was published in 1830. In tbe two volumes 
under review the author has drawn upon all known 
sources of information, and her book may ji\ftly claim 
to be as authoritative as it is interesting. 

Miss Mayne, who writes with sympathy and insight, 
two essentials in dealing with such a man* bolds the 
scales with scrupulous fairness, and she nevet allows 
sentiment to dominate her judgment. Sbe does not 


Memoir of Sir Horace Mann, By L Gibcrue a 
S ieveklng, (Kegan Paul. los. net) . ; 

The author can toll very little of Mann’s personality, 7 

fox there i.s no record of his youth. He cootributea* ' 

however, some new m#Btial frotn papers discovered in ff 
his own family. Mr.. Bieveking also contribute info^-:r^%^ 
mation about Charles Edward, of whom he confesses ^ 
himself a strong partisan. In point of fact, the book 
is more “ Stuart ” than “ Mann.” The friendship be- , 
tween Walpole and Sir Horace is lengthily dcscribcdj 
and was very true, though in the course of many years ^ 
they met but once. 


seek to defend Byro>n’s indefensible attitude towards 
women, and she pokes gentle, fun at his artificial 
romanti<^sm ; but she realises clearly that if he was 
far from being a saint be was at least no monster. We 
think that few can read the earlier chapters telling oi 
his tragic childhood, unloved, unloving, neglected, a 
prey to unchecked and ungovernable passions, without 
being deeply moved, for the miserable story explains, 
and almost condones, many of the follies and worse 
' than follies of Byron’s after-life. 

My Life, By August Bebel. (T. Fisher Unwin. 

• *7s. 6d. net.) _ 

^ Those who expect personal details in this volume will 
be disappointed. Indeed, one can imagine Herr Bebel 
sayiog, But why expect? Surely tbe story of the Ger- 
man &>eial Democratic Party is the impaitattt thing. 
Some few details there are. . We learn .enough^ to 
realise that which turned' Belbel from a Liberal tO a 
r Z)pmocrat. His father was a sergeant in. a line 
ment, and iix shillings a week had ip pfovUe for Sye 
perso^.^. Though devoted iO the history .oi the Special 
' moveinexit for Which Bebel suffered -Wnchi sn^dlhf 
^ yena iW pilhiMb 


SCIENCE, ETC. 

The Childhood of Animals. By P. Chalmt^s 
Mitchdl, F.R.Si (Heinemann. los. not.), 

Dr., Mitchell’s book is an enlargement of Six lectures 
delivered last January to a juvenile auditory ^’Hhe- 
Royal Institution, and adapted for the use of the oj:du 
nary non^scientlfio object has been ta 

bring together observations, old and new, that se^ed to 
throw a light oh the nature of the^period in the life 
iory oi animals between bir>h and maturity. The aittalev'*\ 
tivehess and usefulness of the book is much increased " 

. by the interesting il Lustrations* plain and coloured, de- 
scribing the changes which many Batracbiana -go 
duoiagh. He says, The changes through which many 
of these creatures pass on their way to adult life are 
as strange as if a new-born human baby were to hav<^ 
the form of a fish, swimming in a tank, feeding 
greedily on worms and wafer-fleas, and then to split 
along the back, appear on land os a hedgehog, and - 
presently exchange four legs and prickles for (wo, 
and a hairleM sealp.*^ Some of the pictures give 
^ exagrptes -bf . (h^ese ydriosis changes. Dt. Mifbhell in 
; hetyrepii repioduttion in the 

V At. the fflttash* . . 

.--V in, 
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s^en the actual hatching of young Ostriches ffOna eggs 
th^ had been brooded ra an incubator. At ihe right 
time when the chick had begun to break its way 
through the hard shell the operator helped the pro- 
cessy the UtUe bird catne out, and in a few minutes 
was able to stand up and take its first meal of 
potvdered shell, whilst in less^ than an hour it was 
running about on the warm sand of the floor of the 
nursery prepared for it, and t&king it^ food without 
any assistance ** In just such a spectacular way the 
habits and customs of birds, beasts, fishes, and the 
lesser creatures are described The last two chapters 
are on the taming of young animals, and education, 
which of course includes a description of the factors 
of instinct 

The Ltfe of a Spider, By J. H. Fabre. (Hod- 
der and Stoughton. 6s. net.) 

Translated by Alexander Teixcira dc Mattos, perhaps 
no further recommendation is needed It has a prefix 
of nearly thirty pages by Maurice Maeterlinck, and 
the reading will be to many of us as cticbanting as a 
faiiy talc, 

NervEf>Uon of Plants By Heath (Williams 
and Norgate. 3s. 6d. net.) 

A valuable assistance to the adequate study of «plants, 
with interesting illustrations aijd descriptions as non 
technical as such a subject can be 

Perfect Health for Women and Children. By 
Elizabeth Sloan Chesser. (Methuen. 3s 6d 
net) 

An invaluable compendium for every woman, by an 
expe^’ieniced woman doctor It is not a medical text 
book, but aims at aupp'lying intelligent women with 
useful information about health and sickness A 
goodly portion is devoted to mothers and those that 
have the care of children The index enables the 
needed information to be gathered rapidly 


Four books dealing hth the necessities of human life 
and health are published by I unk and Wagnall They 
aiO What a Mother should Tell her Daughter and 
W'kat a Father should Tell his Son, by Dr Isabelle 
'’Smart, each as. 6 d , Conservation of W omanhood and 
Chtidhood, by F. Rooaevclt, and Misfortune of a 
Life without Pam,, by N D Hilhs, both 35 

LITERATURE. 

yOtinphire. By Lady Sybil Grant. Stanley 
RauL 3s. 6d net ) 

A senes of essays, rather monologues, by the 
danghtev of Lord Rosebery, who starts, os she says, 
at a special disadvantage because she has clever 
pan^nts} but they certainly have not taken away her 
individual ity* as her remarks on Circumstantial 
Evidence, Literary Lodges, The Triumph of Tact, 
etc } show. 

studies and Essays tn English Litei'ature. By 
S. J. Mary Studdard. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 6s.) 

Thoughtful and scholarly essays uppn Keats an<L 
Shelley, with some remarks upon 

“Mfjasure for Mcaswre,” and ^es Ofwe 
clmikW# Addison, ai;^d i^ordawiortk, suMkpt oib<^a. 


The Golden ^se of Apuleius^ (Grant Richards, 

los. 6d. net.) ^ ^ 

A new translation on heavy paper, with much of the 
old spelliiig, of this Elisabethan classic, of which the ^ 
introduction says that the supply of this book, un- 
edifying in subject, has never equalled the demand 

The Day Before Yesterday, and Poems and 
Songs, (Fisher Unwin. 5s. net each.) 

These charming or interesting chapters in prose or ^ 
verse contain a large amount of Middleton^s literary 
output, which IS now only beginning to receive the 
recognition it deserves The talk on stage children, 
nursery cupboard, a railway journey, etc , are 
delicious. 

The Poems of Adam Lindsay Gordon. Arranged 
by Douglas Slaaen (Constable. 2s. 6d. 
net.) 

A new edition of the works of a favourite author is 
always welcome to his admirers, and in this compact 
volume are to be found, not only the poems which 
made Gordon famous, but several never published 
before Mr Douglas Sladen has re arranged the 
poems into groups according to subject or character 
and also written a very able and sympathetic intio- 
' duction, piecing together Gordon’s life from the time 
that he was admitted to Cheltenham College at the age 
* of seven, to that morning when, broken in health, 
overcome by misfortune, and utterly discouraged by 
his failure to make good his claim to an estate in 
Scotland to which he believed he was entitled, he 
committed suicide His reputation has grown steadily 
since his death, and now, as Mr Sladen writes 
“Beyond dispute Gordon is the national poet of 
Australia ” 


SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS. 

The Upholstered Cage. By Josephine Pitcairn/ 
Knowles (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s ) ^ 

The book deals with the piosition of the unmarnc'l 
daughter of the man of moderate means living in the! I 
home of her parents It describes not only the drean-^ 1 
ness of “the life of Mollusc Mary and the actual 
Wickedness of condemning our girls to a life the 
dreariness and wrongness of which are fully de- 
scribed, but also gives some remedies 

Ihe Malthuiian Limit. By Edward Isaacson 
(Methuen. 3s. 6d. net ) 

A theoretical consideration of the slum and the social 
evil, the tendency being to show that mankind may be 
divided into two clearly recognised classes, one with i 
the family as unit, the other with th^ individual as 
unit, whose freed energies should be devoted to better- 
adjusted activities than is usual at present ' * 

The Orchard Floor. By R T. Washbourne., 
(2s. 6d. net.) 

Quotations from Roman Catholic sermons arranged as 
£iaily portions 

England Under the Old Religion, and Olfier^ 
Essays. By Gasquet, (G. Bell and Sons*. 4 
c 6s. net.) ' 

always Wteresting to see poh# i 

abd Is the non-CstloU:. ti> Mmss of 
ill this 'jcM:k w:i: have djatsaJ f>f 
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Ijovfitf. FttCher Gatquet ridicule ihe idcA that tke 
po 0 f wcr« Wjdrse off Ixfefore the timieti of Wichdlffc^ 
Sod sbowe pl^ly that a century and a hall afo 
Cathodes in Ireland bad Sto more political rights 
than the aetle oi Rns&ia or ol Poland . 

An Interpretation of Rudolf Euckin*s PhUo^ 
Sophy, By Tydor Jones. (Williams and 
Norgate. 5s. net.) 

The frontispiece of this book is a fine portrait of 
Eucken, and Mr. Tudor Jones’ able explanation will 
be a great help to those who wish to understand his 
remarkable work. 

The Apocalypse of St. John. By J. ]. L. Ration. 
(Washbourne. Cash price in the United 
Kingdom, 123. net.) Dedicaied to His 
Eminence Francis Cardinal Bourne. 

A profound study of the Revelation of St. John, to- 
gether with a commentary which includes a large 
amount of Greek text. In his preface the author 
claims the approval of Pope Leo Xlll for such works, 
quoting " Let Catholics cultivate the science of criti- 
cism, as most useful for the right understanding of 
' Holy Scripture. They have our strenuous approval.” 

The Hebrew Prophets for English Readers. 
Edited by Francis H. Woods. (The Claren- 
don Press. 2S. 6d. net.) 

This i^ the fourth and last volume of the edition 
begun tome five years ago, is written in the 
guage of the revised version of the English Bible, 
printed in po<tk form with headings and brief anno- 
^tions. Ibere is no need to give further details of 
^La scholarly work. 



geuuiitt^ afttapies o£^ 1 }et>l<l| pld storici |ctld by Bengal 
lanmeit Horn age to age tbrougb one bundled genera 
Hons. Students or India, both youpg attff old-,* will w 
interested by the letterpress, and tlte 'pictures, witt 
their yivid colouring, give an extraordinary amount oi 
realism to the stoHes. 

Through Holland in Hie Vivette,*^ fey E. Kebld 
Chatter ton. (Seeley, Service and Co* 6s. 
net.) 

A log of adventure and sport in a s-tonner Suitably 
rigged and sparred. The sketches and photographs 
arc mainly the result of the work of Mr. Norman S. 
Carr. They not only help one to realise the country, 
but illustrate in an animated llashion some of the 
risks run. At this season anyone desiring tb make 
a charming present to amateurs loving the sea should 
certainly invest m this delightful book of information 
and drollery. 

Papua, or British New Guinea. By J. H. P. 
Murray. (T. Fisher Unwin. Cash price in 
Great Britain, 15s. net.) 

This important volume bv the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Pappa is introduced by Sir William MacGregor, and 
contains a masb of information given in a manner 
which awakens the interest of the merely curious with- 
out.interfering with its great value to the student It 
IS not a scientific tijeatise, but is a wide description 
of the whole territory, and contains 38 fine iJlustra,- 
lion of the people and the country. 

The House of Commons from Within. By the 
Rt. Hon. Robert Farquharson. (Wilfiams 
and Norgate. 7s. 6d. net.) 


FOR THE GENERAL READER. 

^People of the Wilds. By F. St. Mars. 
X (T. Werner Laurie. 3s. 6d.) 

A la there anyone who does not know that F. St Mars 
writes romances, stories whith almost make vou hold 
' your breath with weird wonder at what is coming next, 
and that those romances have neither man nor woman 
for their chief actors, but Russitan Owls aald polecats, 
vultures and vipers, stags, eagles, and other wild crea- 
tures galore? I counsel any ignoramus, if such there 
be, to hasten to buy this fascinating volume. 

Bengali Household Tales. By W, McCulIpch. 

(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) 

Translated from the original by a missionary of the 
United Free Church, these stories of the folklore of 
■ Bengal are illuminating, giving an insight into the 
^“"Vlhcughts and ideas of the people themselves. There 
fre twenty-eight in all. “The Stolen Wife” is th^ 
•Btsory of two men who, failing to get married, set out 
^n their travels in search of brides ; it has very little in 
^comlAon with the folklore of Europe Reading others 

Arc reminded of many a fairy story familiar to US' 
JtoA childhood. Mr McCulloch wrote down in short- 
hani, verbatim, the stories as they were told him first 
in Bengali 'and retold in Sanscrit, the two versibns 
corresponding. 

Tales of Bengal, By the Rev. I^al Behari 
^ "Oay* (Maemillap and Co* 15s. net.) ^ 

M tnhurioiiii bool^jirith it* nlear- print and illpstra- 
wn” pmM Goble, «ro i^pposed to he 


Gives a fascinating account of many personalUies, 
advice as to how to get into Parliament, describes a 
great deal of the work of the L.C.C., criticises craoki 
and faddists, shows how a tourney through Indig and 
Egypt will revive laded legislators, and lays down 
some broid and general rules for keeping in health. 
Altogether a delightful bock. 

Men of Business at Horn** and Abroad. (14, 
St. Paul’s Chambers, Ludgate Hill. tss. 
net.) 

An invaluable “Who’s Who” of the Partners, 
Principals, Directors, and Managers of important 
business firms and institutions at home and abroad- 
The publishers, having given the lists into the hands 
of an editorial committee, that committee has decided 
without fear or favour what names should enter into 
the compilation. 

The Bank of England's Charters : The ^Cause 
of Social Distress. ®By T. W, Huskinson. 
(P. S. King and Son. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Which shows how intimately the Bank bf England is 
connected with the social life of the country, empha- 
sising the need of change. 

J 

Antiques and Curios in our Homes. By Grace 
M. Vallois. (Werner Laurie. 6s*) 

A delight to regd-nnd look at for all who lov^^old 
things, with its stxty-one illustrations, itaanv of the 
* objects being in the possession Of the writer of toe book. 
<^h4 information gifen xs accurhto. > 


4 
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Chippendale and Hi$ School,' By -J- P. Blaise 
(Heinemann. as. 66 . net.) . 

Speaks fot itself. Its iUastrftliPAS ouut kclpf^{< 
Chippendale’s own words aro pft^n given. 
another little volume is a Book of o|d furniture, The 
Sheratod period, by A. E. Reviers-Hopkins {as. 6d. 
net), which tells not only? the history of many an bid 
piece, but also the market priceB of to-day, All are 
well illustrated. ^ - 

Two little volumes, small enough for a man’s coal 
pocket, about- National Treasures, are published by 
Grant Richards at as. each. They tell of tBe collection 
at the National Gallery by Crawford Flitch, and that 
of the Louvre by E. £, Richards. Each has thirty -one 
illustrationa, and is the most delightful handbook that 
could be iTriiigincd. not only describing the pictures, 
but telling of 'l-e r inner history. 

Messrs, Jack & Co. are rendering great service by their 
• splendid series of 6d. People’s Books. Professor T. G, 
Bonncy contributes of the Eatih*; R. G. K. 

Lempiert, Weather Science ; A. M,^ Hutchison, Hyp- 
notism and Self-Educatipn; by a University Woman, 
The Bahy, A Mother's Book by a Mother; H. S. 
Davidson^ Marriage and Motherhood : A Wife^s Hand- 
book; William HeMi Navigation; the Rev. Canon 
Maatctman, The Church of England; the Rev. Edward 
Sbillito, The Fret Churches; Joseph Clayton, Co- 
operation; A. Compton-Rickett, A History 6 f English 
Literature; G. Spiller, The Training of the Child: 
A Parents' Manual; Aaron Watson, Tennyson. 


ANNUALS. 

The Navy League Annual. Edited by Allen H. 
Burgoyne. (John Murray. 5s. net,) 

This sixth annual issue is somewhat increased in bulk 
and retains in the main all the former features. The 
compiler ip his foreword asks all interested in naval 
Progress to forward corrections, suggestions, or news 
which might add to the value of the book in the 
future. . 

The London University Guide for igij and 
University Correspondence College Calen- 
dar. • 

A mass of information for students who arc going in 
for the examinations of thC University of London. 

The Complete Association T ootballer. By B. S. 
- Evers and C. E. Hughes Davies. 
(Methuen, 5s.) 

A vade-mecum both for the schoolboy^ the beginner, 
and the man, who has been playing for a time. The 
explasiatiDns are ill^ust rated with fine photographs, 

BOOKS IN FRENCH. / 

Befits de Musiciens {i^th to tSth Centuries), By 
J. D. Prodhomme. (Paris: Mercure de 
France. Fn 3.50.) 

A Curious and in^resting mixture of the odd writings 
» preserved of manj) musicians who lived in the inclusive 
. centuries, anij who were either French by birth, cpin- 
pc(<^d or performed in France, or had some tie with that 
country. It opens with the will of Gillauin.e . Dufay 
(1400 (?) to 1474),^ document of abarly t^welvc 
and concludes with a aoUtary letter i^th Gaiftaho 




Sacduni (xU4‘X786) tb Irf. LhBjpk-LaiM^it. A verrt- ' . 'T " 
able qbllectiosi of humah documents, bf wbicti potlteps * /; 
Bapthke Lully’s letters to tfie king and ^eri ^re the , 4 ’ ; 
most illuininating with regard to the rocial amenities of ' ' ' 
his time and those of Bach the rixost saddening— “ 
certainly did not find the musician’s life a bed pf rofes- - 


Volenti ct Ubertd. By Wincenty Lutpslawskf. • , 
(F^lix Alcan, Paris. 7 Frs. 50.) 

A profoundly thoughtful book by the well-known. Pole 
who believes that his nation has yet a greet future 
hticre it, and who, meantime, is , giving us the fruits 0: 
of his own philosophical thought. In hi? preface he 
says that his book is an historical and metaphysical 
introduction to the discipline which should be called 
Psycho 'physical. He tells of the influence of the will, i ' 
of the progress of liberty in political history, and then 
defines andt^xplains the various parts of his thesis. 


Another set of the delightful little French Collection 
of Mmsts. Nelson has just appeared. One volume 
contains a translation by Albert Savine of one of Rud- 
yard Kipling’s stories. Simples Contes des Collines 
is nearly as amusing in its French dress as in the 
English. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

They are so numerous this month that but a 
few words can be given to each. 

From Messrs. Partridge : — 

Trapped in Tripoli. By Tom Sevan. (2s. 6d.) 

In which a youth is caught by the Tauregs. 


Head of the School. By Harold Avery. (5S.,)|; 

A senior who encountered many troubles in keeping 
up his authority. 

Talford*s Last Term. By Harold Avery. 
(2s. 6d.) 


Is concerned with the mysterious disappearance of 
five-pound note.-* 

The Worst Girl in the School. By A. M. Irvine. 
(2s. 6d.) 

Shows the havoc wrought by the founding of a secret 
society amongst the girls. 


The Girls of St. Ursula's. By M. B. Manwell. 

(is. 6d.) 

A capital school story describing the adventures of ' , 
Clematis Gore and the pranks played by her mis- • 


chi^vpus brother. 


By Mountain, Moorland, River and Shore. By 
, T. Carreras. (2s. 6d.) 

A delightful Natural History tx>ok for young people, ■ 
giving information of the Flora and Fauna ^ 

GpolQgy. it is finely illustrated. •' 


Who Conquers. (2s.) ' l 

A sdiool story lor boys and ghlSj *** which there is a 
‘fi^ht for honour, tLtid Curiosity Kate (as. 64 .), en^r- 
tainitfg stories by Florence Bone. ■* ^ * 

Stories of, Peril in Polar Seas. By Charily * J 
. Michael, (as.) * . 

ppi^iainiF sinQDly written ftccoun'ts tff : Arctic ■ 

friOai 'Iteothers Zeiri to-Cnptiljin*(.SccrtL " 
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70% SvibrLieiamtnt. By T. T. 

4iiS»t£war-ss4.‘.“S;>st? ^ '^■' 



Par*rtdg«'s Chnsimas Annual^ conducted by tfcte Edito); 
of the Chifdi'm*/ Fnend, price 3s 6d , with its delight;* 
fill Ulufltrationa and poetry and prose, will be go 
inexhaustible sourSe of pleasure to the young folk* 

From Messrs. BUckie and Son ; — ^ 

Conquests of engineering and Wood and What We 
Make of It, two books by Cyril Hall in the Triumphs 
of Enterprise senes (3s 6d ), which go to prove that 
truth can be mfinUely more fascinating than fiction 
The books are excellently illustrated with photographs, 
and could not fail *to give pleasure, -ind at the same 
time instruction, to all boys True to the Flag and 
Through Three Camfaign^, at Agmeourt, by G A 
Henty (3s 6d ) New editions of old favourites. The 
Lighthouse, by R M Ballantyne (as ) A thrilling 
story of sea adventure Boys of the Border, by George 
R Bennett (^s 6d ) A delightful tale of olden days 
The Lord of Harney, by G I Whitham (as 6d ) A 
tale of the days of St Louis of trance, and the ad 
ventures and wanderings of a wonderful sword In 
4he King^s Service, by Captain F S Brereton A talc 
of C romwell’s Invasion of Ireland The Discretion of 
Dccima by Maude Leeson (ss ) The story of a charm- 
ing girl of sixteen and the love affairs of her family. 
A Pair of Schoolgirls, by Angela Brazil (as 6d ) An 
excellent story of school life 'y* Avondale '^ollege 
Our Friend fim, by Crraidine Mockler (is 6d ) A 
story for little fv>lks, telling of the way m which Jim 
was rest^'^ed to his parents, ifter many years, by the 
4 aid of his little friend Betty 

Babes, and Beasts (2s ), was desigfned by Charles 
Robinson The verses aj’-e by Jesw Pope. 
It IS quite a nursery book 

-% 

A Boy of the Dommwn. By Captain F. S 
Brereton. (5s.) 

Is a story of Canadian immigration with for hifero a 
fine, manly, energetic fellow, who, unfortunately, 
not knowing much of farming, has sorrfe stiff adven 
tiircs tp go through before he becomes a useful 
colonist 

Kidnapped by Moors. By Captain S. E. 

Brereton. (6s ) 

Tells of the coming of Henry Highclere, the million 
^ uire, to Tangier, together with his son Jim, and their 
encounter with the leader of a secret band of cut 
throats, who is an enemy to Highclere Jim and a 
friend are kidnapped, and so we have a thrilling tale 
. , of cscapo hffld capture 


A graded is series of books for little folk is Toree 
Jemal PuffiMSi an illustrated poem, Aa Aminal 
ABC for the five years old , Merry Days for the 
next in age, att4 More ahoui the Empire ^ a destwrk>tioii 
of life in thee Colpmea, fpr childr^ of eighl: and 
mne^ 

a hotspi of verse and pictwri* by Florence 

' — -* ' 


Tellljof the life and adventurta of the taiddies of the 
AthmtiO Fleet m t!me of peace. 

1 

Two tolnmes by*" Sir Harry Johnston, 6s , are 
Piontofs iff India find Pioneers m Autfraha* Both 
keenly interesting accounts of early voyages there 
and of the animal and vegetable life. 

Two Galiant Sons of Devon. By Harry Colling’- 
wood. (5 s.) 

Being the adventures of two lads in the reign of 
Ehiabeth who sailed for the Spanish Mam; and A 
Strange Cruise (3s 6d 1, m which a lad is forced to 
^ become a pirate. Both would do for lads under 
sixteen. ^ 

The Big Book of Fables. Edited by Walter 
Jerrald mod illustrated by Charles Robinson. 
(7s, 6d. net.) 

Mostly dEsop’s, though other fable writers find a 
place When told in verse the rhymes are newly set, 
and the “morals” arc most pithily put. A splendid 
present for the nursery. 


Two capital books for the nursery, one-*FAe Cat 
Scouts, pictures by Louis Wain, the verses and tales by 
Jessie Pope, price is 6d —does not need recommendn- ^ 
tion as a nursery book; the other, Three Jolly ffunis^ 
men, the pictures by Frank Adams, the verses by JeSsie 
Pope, as 6d 

Under the Flag of France. By David Kerr, 
(3s 6d.) 

A fascinating adventure story, with the boy Betrand dn •*- 
GuesOlin as the hero 

Jim's Children. By Theodora W. Wilson, 
(as. 6d.) 

One of the prettiest of the Christmas stories, somewhat 
after the style of Carrots 

A Pair of School Girls. By Angela Brazil. 

(2s 6d.) , 

A capital story for girls m their teens 

From Messrs. Nelson : — 

The Story of fieaiher. By May Wytjne. 

(2s. 6d.) j . * 

Heather is an ExomwP pony, and its life is very 
prettily told here. 

Mortoenna^s Pnnee. By Margaret Batchelor. 

(is. 6d.) 

I1 

Concerns the adventures of some little girls in a 
Conush rectory, who solve the mystery surrounding 
the *^piingeP^ 

The Gmrgie^Por^ Book and The Maisie-Paisie 
nbajfmingly illivitrated bpoks of fhyme, is, ehcln . 



nmrsrraoni , tens or a lazy i^irp. 

^ ^ BtOw* Bobin Pipa i^cnt 
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White*Ear and Peter. By Neils Heiberg, With 
sixteen illustrated plates by Cecil Aldin. 
(6s. net.) 

CrOntains pictures of out-door life for young people^ 
dedicated to the Chief Scout, to lovers of animals* 
and to the champions of the weSik and defenceless, . 

My First Book of All. (is.) 

A treasure for the tiniCs who are just beginning to read. 

I 

Masiertnan Ready. (3s. 6d.) 

A capitally-illustrated reprint. 

The Girls' Budget of Short Stories: (Nelson. 
6s,) 

Contributed by Mrs. Walford, Annie S. Swan, etc. 
With its thirty coloured plates, this is a gift-book 
which most girls of twelve will enjoy. * 

A corresponding book for younger children ia The 
Jolly Book, also profusely illustrated^ (as. 6d.). 

The Circling Year (6s ), from the same publishers, is 
the record ..of a senes of Nature rambles under the 
guidance of W. Percival Westell, and, though the lan- 
guage is simple enough for younger folk, the matter 
will delight older boys and girls equally. 

From A. C. Fifield ^ 

I'rystie's Quest. By Greville Macdonald. (5s. 
net.) 

An enthralling mixture of humans, fairies, sheep- 
dogs, and pigwidgeons, with clever illustrations and a 
beautiful binding. 

Mind Your Own Buzziness. By the Roodletoot. 
Illustrated by Gilbert James. (Siegle Hill 
atid Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Another beautifully bound book, and illustrated with 
pretty verses for the little ones, the bee being the 
theme. 

Deep Down. By R. M. Ballantyne. 

A story founded on facts, describing some of the 
most interesting and picturesque scenes and incidents 
connected with mining life in the west of Cornwall. 
Presumably written for boys, older readers also will 
find it worth reading. 

The Broom Fairies and Other Stories. By 
Ethel M. Gate. (A. C. Fifiold. is. 6d.) 

Nine charming fairy tales which will please young 
and oldt 

^ ^ C ^ 

From Messrs. Macmillan V— 

The Magic World. By E. Nesbit. {6s.) 

In which small boys turn grass into trees and enlarge 
elephants, etc. A princess releases a bewitched prince 
by kissing, and various other magical things happen 
tc delight those who love fairy tales. 

Green Willow and other Japanese Fairy Tales. 
^ Grace James, With cx)loured illustra- 
tions by Warwick Goble. 

o 

Some of the storins here artt (old from memory, 
relics of childish days, originally i^eard fpoip Ups 


of a ni^se. Some have appeared long ere this, some 
are probably pew ^ to an English public. ^They will 
delight the child who loyos fa^y talei^ and charm the 
elders who are intereited in folklore and in Japan. 

From Grant Ricliards : — * ^ 

Uncle Remus and the Little Boy. By Joel 

Chandler Harris, (3s. 6d. net.) 

A Brer Rabbit book in large print and a smart 
binding 

'J he Sea Shore: A Book for Boys and CirU. 

By F. Martin Duncan. (6s.) 

This book, with its 112 photographs of the wonderful 
things to be *lound on the seashore, will be a treasure 
for the summer holidays, and the whole six months 
between may be well spent in getting wise about the 
wonderful things to be found by the child searcher by 
the seashore, who has often vainly asked, “What is 
this, or that?** 

Naughty Sophia. By Winifred Letts. {6s.) 

With its TOO illustrations by Ruby Lind, these quaint 
fairy stones and histone fables make a gift book 
carnestlj to be desired by gills and bo>s of all ages 
up to twelve 


Bee, the Princess of the Dwarfs. (Dent and 
Sons. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Is an exquisite volume, originally told by Anatclc* 
France, re told by Peter Wright, and illustrated in 
colour by Charles Robinson. 

The English Fairy Book. By Ernest 
illustrated by F. C.*» Witney. 

Unwin. 6s.) 

A delightful senes of old and new tales with a quaint * 
setting. 

Our Nursery Rhyme Book. (Herbert and 
Daniel. 5s. net.) 

The 176 pages of this handsome gift-book are filled 
with rhymes chosen bv the six- and three-yeor-old 
ed^,tor and editress, Frank and Letty Littlewood Some 
of the odds and ends being contributed by themselves, 
they have consequently left out the dialects The 
illustrations are by Honor C Appleton ^ 


ys, and * 
(Fishe|(f) 


The Messrs Constable have issued reprmts of some 
old stones with most desirable illustrations (is. each)*, 
such as Hawthorne*s G organ* s Head, Golden Touch, 
Three Golden Af-ples, and The Paradise of Children. 
Also three children’s stones by Charley Dickens, 
written in 1867. They are The Trial of William Tink- 
ling. The Story of Richard Doubledick, and Caftcnn 
Boldheart. 

. . % 

o 

Ao^mgst the Cassell’s books is Lieutenapf Tfprell 
j Dorling’s Alt about Skifs, price 6f., with 6f 
platen ^and a numl^er of drainings ahda phologtiplif. 
The se^t-going boy vill find this a trlgsuree ^ 



■What Our R'eaders Think.'^'^ "4^ 

Under this heeding we propose to publish each month some of the most valuable of the thousands of letters whieh 
we receive on points arising out of the articles dealt with in our pages. THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS is a 
magazine which cannot fail to make those who read it think, and think deeply. We feel that it will be of 
interest and assistance to other thinkers to lay before them the thoughts and ideas of others. Our space is 
necessarily limited, , and therefore we cannot do more than select the few out of the many. 


THE “ ULSTER ” QUESTION. 

December 2nd, 1912. 

Sir, — My attention has been directed to an 
article by Mr. John Redmond in The Review 
OF Reviews which is prefaced with the follow- 
ing statement : — 

“The extraordinary admission has been 
made by the Irish Unionist leader that he has 
no fear of the Irish Parliament parsing anv 
^ l-aw offensive to Protestants as such. Sec the 
debate in the House of Commons on October 
2qth. This really destroys the whole Ulster 
“ case— J. E. R.“ 

Those who had not read the passage referred 
to would infer that I admitted that the Protest- 
ants of Ireland would nut be subjected to oppres- 
sion under an Irish Parliament. So deliberate a 
&ii*>pprco2)ion of the truth is a flagrant example 
of political dishonesty. 

Mr. Redmond knows very well, as must any- 
ne who has read the passage in the debate, 
% ^mt I meant and said that oppression is more 
iV ' form of the abuse of adminis- 

jl itive power by a Nationalist Executive backed 
^ ay a Nationalist majority in an Irish H,ouse of 
’ Commons than by deliberate legislation of an 
oppressive character, which could only be 
carried through in face of* the publicity with 
. which legislation by Act of Parliament is neces- 
sarily attended. Let me quote the passage to 
which reference has been made ; — 

“ The hon. and learned member for Water- 
ford (Mn John Redmond), in his impassioned 
way; appeals to us and says : ‘ Do you think we 
I <are going to pass legislation as against Pro- 
testants? Do you think we are going to pass 
legislation that will be persecuting the Protes- 
^ tants? * lias anybody ever said that? I cer- 
r tainly have never said that. I give my Irish 
fellow-countrymen credit, who would be in- 
clined in any wise or from any motives to inter- 
fere with their fellow-countrymen on account) of 
^ I'^ligion, that it would not be by legislation. 
^N0body supposes that any Government would 
pass an Act of Parliament to pemvit of the 
crueltiet' of boycotting, but the party can carry 
^n the moat dawerous system of tyranny 4ind 
interference? and are still carrying it on, as/tbe 

^ »v 


Chief Secretary knows. That ts not done by 
law. People do not do these things by law. It 
Is not done by law except so far as it is done by 
the law of the League. But still it goes on, and 
it is no use talking to us as the hon. and 
learned Member for Waterford does, saying, 
‘ Do you, think that any such law as that would 
be passed? ’ I answer, ‘ Very well, I do not 
think It would be passed ; I think it would be 
too absurd, and I know perfectly well that when 
a tyranny of that kind is attempted to be ear- 
ned out it is not carried out in that way at all ; 
it is earned out either by conniving at it or 
by riot enforcing the law against it.* ** — Parlia- 
mentary Debate, October 29th, 1912, Column 
300. 

1 leave the public to judge of Mr. Redmond’s 
method of controversy — at the best it is “ the 
truth in masquerade.** 

y GUI's faithfully, 

Edward Carson. 

5, Eaton Place, S.W. 

I 

HOME COLONISATION. 

‘ To the Editor of The Review of Reviews. 

Dear Sir, — Will you jdlow me to say how 
glad I am that the Home Colonisation Move- 
ment has secured so able and so influential a 
supporter and exponent as you and your paper? 

Many years ago I heard your father say that 
he had done a good deal in the way of creating 
piiblic opinion — a powerful and well-justified 
statement which sank into my mind and greatly 
impressed me at the lime and ever s’vnce. The 
power of the truth underlying it no«»ma»*czfn 
measure, and there is n<^ doubt that the Press is 
the greatest power for the inception and consum- 
mation of great reforms that has ever existed. 

I think it is now generally accepted that it is a 
matter of national necessity to increase our rural 
population. At the beginning of the last oentur\{ 
the labourers were largely divorced from the 
land by the Inclosure Acts, with their accorh- 
panying hardships and brutality, and it seems 
to me that this Small Holdings Movement* is, 
whether intentionally or not, trying tb^ undp 
some of the evil then done. * 





ifocess ib extremely rfow, and itl^ 
son., wu o little or no prOg^ress is mo<k) 
for instance, in those counties where 0 it Council 
is apathetic or hostile. And in all cases willingf 
Councils are badly handicapped by the necessity 
of imposing high rents, due to charges for loans 
and the greatly increased cost of building, which 
latter is, in my opinion, largely du^ to tlie 
unnecessarily high wages and generally 
restricted conditions in some other trades. But 
that is another story. 

There is no doubt that one great reason of the 
exodus which is deplored on all hands^ is that 
there are not enough cottages. The landowners 
cannot or will not build them, as at their present 
cost to do so is not a business proposition. And 
many young men, who would otherwise remain 
on the land, leave it when they \ nnt to marry. 

I think this matter so important that I would 
not hesii e to advise the Government to provide 
money at a cheap rate for the purpose, even if 
the loans did not pay. I am fully aware that 
this is subversive of the policy hitherto pursued 
in such matters, but that ^es not alter ^ my 
opinion. 

S ut perhaps the most important question of 
s that of education. We cannot have a pro- 
gressive policy unless we have an enlightened 
people. It is a matter of the greatest difficulty 
to get the farmer of the present generation to 
realise the benefit either of scientific knowledge 
or co-operative effort. But you can train the 
^ child? I have always been immensely impressed 
by the fact that when Sir Horace Plunkett 
Started his great work in Ireland one of the first 
things he did w^s to .set to work to train teachers 
to tmprnrt the education which he felt was neces- 
sary to the success of his scheme — a sjow pro- 
cess* but how effectual his magnificent success 
shows. 

And how is the desired rural revival to be 
accomplished? I see in the Press that it is pro- 
posed to form or revive a Land Commission, to 
which the duties of a forward movement would 
be entrustfd. This seems to me to be the most 
h6pc^^d course. I think one woqld naturally Uke 
the existing Board of Agriculture to carry out 
the work, as is done by similar Government 
deparlmepts in other countries. But I fear 
thittthe ide^of administration rather than initia- 
tion is so deeply ingrained into the present 
I tjlepartment that a new body would be best. This 
^ should, in my opinion, have charge of anej^tider^ 
r take an absolutely comprehensive scheme .of 
agricultural progress, dealing with small hold- 
ingii (including colonisation, co-opera tipn and 
rectannaxion) and such matters ns affdrestation < 
aitd the whole system of edpcatlon, ^ Well 


advancement of the farming Industry 
in aS its phases* J 

othet word, 1 think thiK as port and 
patoel of^swch a ^heme, Or at leSst in coiWiectiotr 
with It, there ought to be a scheme of organised 
Imperial emigration, such as, I wns glad to ntAe, 
has recently been discussod" by the Dominions . 
Commission now sitting. A great deal of excel- 
lent work Is being done by voluntary agencies, 
but the whole matter is so vast and of such 
immense importance to the nation and the race 
that it can only be undertaken properly by the 
State, acting in conjunction with the Govern- 
ments of the Overseas Dominions. I can con- 
ceive no grander work for the good of the 
Empire and of the world at large. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Pro PatrIa ei Imperio. 

December 2nd, 1912. 

»OUR DAILY BREAD.” 

Sir, — Your article on this subject is, I con- 
sider, one of the most important and instructive 
which has appeared in The Review of Reviews, 
and it Is to be regretted that Mr, ITiomas Smith, 
Supervisor of Pels Small Holdings, should h.rve 
so far failed to grasp your plea for more 
scientific methods of cultivation in order th.At 
the most may be got out of Mother Earth. 
That strong Free Trader, as he professes to 
be, sees nothing but food taxes to benefit the 
farmer and smallholder, entirely ignoring the 
economic fact that the landlords would claim » ^ 
large share of the increased price of food under > 
Protection. He refers to “sloppy sentiment’*’** 
a]>out taxing the people’s food. When your 
readers are told that Mr. Smith has written n 
book showing how hundreds of pounds can be 
made per acre on small holdings, I think ffiey 
will see that a plea for taxation of imported fooc. 
comes with very bad grace from him of all men*^ 

I think I am right in saying that when Mr. ■ 
Smith wanted to equip his intensive-culture plotsf ’ 
he bought a large part of his outfit from France, 
The consumer here claims the right which Mr. , 
Smith exercises — that of buying in the cheapest)^ 
market—” sloppy sentiment “ though it may 
called. ' " ; 

The decay of agriculture has been preached « 
for hundreds of years— it is safe to say it Was 
never more prosperous than now — ^and as to 
small holdings, if Mr. Smith’s figures ate to be 
rellcid on, they are capable o\ 
gold and diamond mining in 
Vouts, etc 

^ 

KcxI^in!. , , . , , ^ 
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Languages Airi) LETT^E-WtatiNG. 


MNGU AGES AND’ 

The controversy 4 ^etween modern languages 
and the classics 4« as much tp the fore as ever^ 
^nd it is still 'Questioned whether the study of 
modern history and thought can provide a 
liberal cducatioUt Modern Language Teaching 
for November reminds us that the circular 
Issued a short time ago by the Board of Educa- 
tion contained the following passage: Modern 
literary studies cannot hope to compete with a 
classical course unless they put their ideas 
equally high. 

. Mr. Stanley Leith thinks that French is so 
easy that schoolboys might read a great many 
books. I expect the schoolboys’ own opinion 
would be rather different ! He goes on to pro- 
;K>se that sixth form boys should read Com- 
bines and selected Essays of Montaigne. Mr. 
Aithur Tilley points out that in reading French 
literature with scholars it is all important that 
the teacher should be in sympathy with the 
literature, and he proposes Corneille’s Phidre^ 
Bntanmeus and Athalie, acknowledging that he 
is chiefly concerned with boys over sixteen. I 
cannot but think that both boys and girls over 
that age would find Interest in Les 

Annales, ‘that fortnightly magazine to which so 
many morion writers of the most exquisite style 
regularly contribute, and which, besides its 
present-day articles of topical interest, such as 
those in the November issue, giving the opinion 
of Pierre Loti on the Turks and Paul Adam on 
the Walls of Byzantium, makes a speciality of 
topical reprints of the older literature, such as 
the description by Lamartine of the taking of 
Constantinople by the Turks in 1453.^ 

ESPERANTO. 

A WEEK or two ago the Evening New^ con- 
|tained an alarming looking paragraph headed 
“When Esperanto Failed.” The language is 
so rarely mentioned, now that it is established 
and nothing new, that a mention always 
an^^ajeens curiosity, and “failure” seemed an 
r>|rdinary thing. However, the paragraph 
tfjjt so stlarming as its title. At an insti- 
-M' the North, where some earnest students 
^ iJie language were gathered, a group of 
ydung people were noisLIy talking just outside 
the door. One of the students opening the 
door, and probably forgetting that he was 
speaking in Esperanto, called “ Silenfu ! ” 
meaning, you must not make so much noise; 
Jjut the noise continuing, he thereupon had to 
» ask to be quiet in province English. 

ITnfortunately we are not told whether Sjcig- 
Hsh was as a failure as Esperanto m com-^ 
peffipg youftg folk to be morje con- 


LETTER-WRITING. 

siderale for the steady working students inside 
the room. 

Many people seem to think that the omission 
of Esperanto news in the journals is because 
there is little progress. Perhaps one of the 
greatest proofs of progress is the publishing of 
two special books this month. The Bible 
Society is issuing an Esperanto New Testa- 
ment in six different bindings, ranging Trom 
IS. to 4s., and the office of The Review of^ 
Reviews is publishing an Esperanto-En^lish 
Dictionary by Mr. Millidge. The only Es- 
peranto- English Dictionary which has appeared 
as yet is that of Mr. Motteau, isSued during 
1^3 to meet an imperative demand ; and during 
all the years since Mr. Millidge has been work- 
ing quietly at nis valuable compendium, which 
contiiins not only every word used in the ap- 
proved literature, but which also, am .-becausc's 
the"" language practically contains the grammar 
within its dictionary, may be said to be the 
necessary vade mecum of the student A speci- 
men page of tht dictionary has been printed 
on page LX. As will be seen, only three root 
words are given, but this will enable the non- 
Esperantist to understand why Esperanto is 
not difficult to learn, seeing that one root word 
can express in various combinations such a 
number of English words. That the four 
hundred and ninety odd pages are, each one, 
the result of incalculable labour, everyone who 
knows Mr. Millidge^ will certify. Take such a 
word as “ al,” for instance, which has three 
parts of a page to itself. Not only are all the 
English words it represents given, but also how 
it acts in composition, so that the marvel is 
that the little volume is no larger than the Cox 
Grammar. Its price is 5s. — that is, is. per 
hundred pages. 

But progress is not entirely represented by 
the publication of books. Congresses are begin- 
ning to account Esperanto as a valuable 
adjunct; cosmopolitan audiences to rejoice in 
lectures upon such subjects as travicl, geology, 
the insect world, etc., which, 
light pictures, make tjuths audible fend visible* 
Such a lecture as that of Mr. Mudie, at the 
Londoii Club, upon travel in Poland and the 
Balkans, which was crowded to the danger 
point, is an example. Scientists are taking in- 
terest, as witness the Scienca Gazeto (Hacbetjte, 

7 fr. 50 c. per annum). Each country has its 
items to add, so that to get a full budget ^one 
needs some sixty or seventy national Esperanto 
magazines; but the British Esperantist ahff La 
Reviw generally have, between ihent', a good 
summary. 
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itCpf Land Aj^Jtation and the Relief of 
th# RoteSi by H. P. Harris, '' National Rev,^* 
pec, 

Ai'iniest The Territorial Force, by Lord Roberts, 
National IW?/* Pec, 

BallOattltig, Aetiai N^vlgatloa: Natal Aviation^ by 

B. d’^net, Deux Mondes,^* Nov. 15. 
Civil Service: The Lniversities and the Public 

^ Service, by Stanley Loathes, “ Nineteenth 
Cent/' Dec, 

Co-operative ^Movement: Co-opera^ve Unity in 
France, by R Picard, Grande Rev,” Nov. 25 
Crime, Prisons: Against Capital Purdahcnent, by 
j Dr. H- W, Kanlorowicjf, “Deutsche Rev,” 

» NoV. ' ' 

Fleetorat (see also France) • 

.Proportiona! R€Prpsfntation, F Wifllame, 

“ Contemp. Rev,” Dec. " 

/cffligratloii : Migration Within the En^pire, by ^ir 

C. Kinloch^ Cooke, Nineteenth Oent,’* Dec, 
Housing Piabtem: Dearth of Cottages ^r Rural 

Labourers, by Lord H. Bentinck, “ NineteeAth 
Cent,” Dec. ‘ 

trelauds Honje Rule in Parliament, by E Childers, 
Contemp. Rev,” Dec. 
tabUfif ProbloiDf : 

industrial Wur* by H. H. Lusk, “ Forum,” Dec. 
‘I'he Casualties of Industry, by Benjamin Taylor, 
” Fortnightly ReV,” Dec. 

« marriage and Pivoree : 

Lilly* W. S , on, “ Nineteenth Cent,” Dec 
J^WclIdbn* Bishop, on, “Nineteenth Cent,” Dec. 
'T^avlcss- 

V The Great Delusion, by A Hurd, “ Fortnightly 
^ Rev,” Dec. . 

Toung Turks, by Navalis, “ National Rev,” 

^ Deg. 

The pefence of Pas de Calais, “ Rev. de Paris,” 
iSJov. 15. 

tarilpmoiitary^ The Crisis and a Retrospeqf, by 
Cui'io> “ Fortnightly Rev,” Dec. 

JPopilJaHoii Qnpslionsr France’s National Peril, by 
^ 5^ Da", iiowenthal, ” La Revue,” Nov. i, 
JS^^nkigt The Manning of Our Mercantile %larine, 
Longford, “ Nineteenth Cent,” Dec. 

Women Sutrage: ' * 

Kenney, R., on, ” English Rev,” Dec. 

W%ou, P. W., on, “ Englishwoman,” Dec. 
Votes for Three Million Women m the United 
States, by Ida H. Ham^ “ American Iw, 
of Revs,” Dec. 1 f 

Q^mpptgn Work of Women in the United Stalely 
H. Harper, *' Englishwoman,” Dec, 
J^eonomic Fggts and the Aims ^f the Women*^ 
In 0erm«hy, W Arum SdietlenbetK, 
> ^ hi^xk^%isc%b Jnliblicher^ , Nov. 

woiflipi I* 

#«sfc f ' . * .. 'I4 . 


The Zurich Congress on Home Labour and a- 
Miniimim W’age, by R. Picard, ‘‘ Grande Rev,*’^ ^ 
Nov to. 

The New Woman in the M^iomedan World, by 
^aint Nihal Singh, “ American Rev. Of Reys,” . 
Dec. ^ 

COLpNlAL AND FOREIGN. 

Foreign and Interoational ABsirs (see also palkan 
States, &c.) : V 

Is a Federation of Europe Possible? by SW Max ^ 
Waechter, ” Deutsche Rev,” Nov. ' 

’ International Organisation, by G Wern^, ^ 
“ Biblintheque Universelle,” Nov. 

Peaet Movement: Private Property at *a in Time 
of War, by Lord Avebury, ” Ninet nth Cent,” 
Dec. 

Africa: 

Tripoli and the War between Italy and Turkey, 
by A Dauzat, “ Grande Rev,” Nov 10 
The Franco-Spanish Delimitation of Morocco, by 
Armatte, ” Questions Diplomatiques,” Nov. 16 
John H Harris on W’est Central Africa, by Sh* 

H H. Johnston, ” Con temp Rev,” Dec* 
Austria-Hungary: i 

Austria- Hon garv as^a Balkan Power, by R. W 
Seton-Watson, ‘^Cci^emp Rev,” Dec. 

Austria and the War in the Bai’<ans, je Balkan 
States, Stc. ^ 

Balkan States, &c. (see also Austria-Hurigar^ 
Roumania, Turkey) ^ 

The Berlin Congress and the Balkan FedoAatfott, 
by R Pinon, ” Rev. des DeuX Mondes/* 
Nov. 15. ' ' j 

The Failure of Diplomacy, ” Correfi^Oudant,” * jf 
Nov. 2i, ^ 

The Armies of the Balkan T^gue, by H. C V, 
Woods, “ Fortnightly Rev,” Dec 
The Balkan Crisis and the Ballcan War, &c. • 
Battme, 'Capt C , on, ” Fortnightly Rev,” Dec. 
ChAradame, A , on, ‘‘ Correspondant,” Nov 10 ^ 

Daniels, Dr E , on, “ Preussische Jahrbpcher," 
Nov. 

Dillon, Dr E J., on, “ Contemp Rev,” Dec. 
Evans, Sir A , on, ” Contemp, Rev,” Dec. 

Foord, E , on, Contemp. Rev,” Elec. 

Leuthner, K., on, “ Sozialistische Monat^heftfiK” 
Nov. 14. (i 

L’Harpc, F. de, on, “ La Revua| Nov. i. I | 
Molden, B , on, “ Preussische Ahrbuchef,” rf 
Nov. ^ ^ 'S 

Otanne, J. W., on, “Nineteenth Cent,” Dec. ‘'j 
Pickthall, M., on, “ Nineteenth Cent,” Dec. 

^ Politicus, on, “ Fortnightly Rev,” Dec. . i 
' SonnichseW, A., on, “ Amer. Rev. of Revfifr , 
d!^ec. ^ ^ f 

Thomas9on, Commander de, on, “ Questiont j 
D iplomatiques,” Nov. i and 16 
WalUiisch.fi Field-Marshal voo* on, “ Deutsdif 
^ R^,” Nov. . ^ ^ " 

f Uti^gtied ^ Revue,” Nbv, k 




